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PREFACE. 


This Gazetteer relates to the tract known as Kangri 
Proper and comprising the five Tahsils, Dehra, Hamirpur, 
Kangra, Palampur and Nurpur. There is a separate 
Gazetteer for the part known as Kulu and Saraj. 

The work of revising the old Gazetteer was at the 
time of last settlement made over to Mr. J. P. Mitchell, 
I.C.S., on special duty in the District. He collected a 
lot of material and rewrote several portions. He was 
assisted by the Rev. D. M. Rose, Lala Arjan Das, Vasudev, 
E.A.S.O. (who- has-also done the final compilation), and 
Messrs. C. H. Donald, C. Maepherson, Captain Hingston, 
•and the Rev. H. A. Haslam. 

The figures given in the notes prepared became out 
of date, and several portions had to be done again. Dr. J. 
Hutchison of Chamba, who possesses a unique knowledge 
of these hills, has written the historical portion which 
forms Chapter IB of this volume while Chapter IV '(B) re¬ 
lating to the archaeology of the District has been written 
by Dr- J. Ph. Vogel. Lt.-Col. W. H. Evans, R. E., has con¬ 
tributed a useful noto on the butterflies of the District. 
The list of birds which appears in the appendix has boen 
prepared by Captain R. W. J. Hingston, I.M.S. There are 
several new features in this volume. The account of 
the terrible earthquake of 1905 is. based on official 
reports and publications and on what appeared in the 
newspapers of April 1905. The contribution in men and 
money made by the District during the Great War has 
also been described in a separate note and figures given 
therein are taken from the War Record of the Kangr& 
District. A note giving most of the ' principal fairs 
is also a new addition, and so is the description 
of the leading families of the tract. The portion relating 
to the revenue administration of the District has boen 
brought up to date, and an account of the birth and 
death customs appears for the first time. The short 
account of the Kangra Forests, which appears in the pre¬ 
sent volume,is based on the note contributed by Mr. 0. H. 
Walters, I. F. S., which has been considerably ampli¬ 
fied by the editor. It is hoped the account given 1 will 
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make clear the past history and the present postition of 
the forest question. Several proverbs have been collected 
and they will, as usual, be found in the appendices. 

The account of the Rajas of Ntirpur which was given 
in the appendices has been replaced by the original note, 
of which it was an extract and has been transferred to 
Chapter I-B (History). 

Free use has been made of the settlement reports, 
especially of the valuable reports of Messrs. Barnes and 
Lyall, which are classics in settlement literature. Sir 
James Lyall's notes on occupancy rights in Kangra Pro¬ 
per have been reproduced in the present volume as liis 
report is out of print and lawyers as well as judicial 
officers cannot do without those useful notes. The 
notes on the Kangri & Oddi dialects were, in the first 
instance, compiled by the late Mr. Edward O’Brien. 
He, however, did not live to prepare his notes finally for 
the press, and when a. proof copy was printed from his 
manuscript it was deemed advisable to have it 
revised. Mr. T. G. Bailey of Wazirabad revised his 
notes in 11104, and they have now been revised again. 
Numerous additions have been made. It has been 
thought better to adhere to Mr. O’Brien’s system of 
transliteration. 

The Kangrf dialect is spoken with some variations 
over a large portion of Kangra District. The form of it 
given in these notes is especially that of the eastern 
portion of Kangra Proper. Further east we find Mandeali 
in Mandi State, and still further east Kului in Kulu. 
To the north are Bhateali and Chameali, both in Chamba 
State. For a treatment of these reference should be 
made to the Appendix to the Gazetteers of Mandi and 
Chamba. Kangrf is a dialect of Punjabi. It has many 
points of resemblance to Mandeali and still more closely 
resembles Bhateali and Chameali. For the linguistic 
bearing of forms like minjo vich, tijjo vich, in me, in thee , 
see the note on page 286 of the Punjab Census Report 
for 1901. 

GdtU is the language of the Gaddis who inhabit a 
tract, called after them Gadderan, lying in the north¬ 
east portion of Kangra Proper and the south-east portion 
of Chamba State. The Chamba district of Bharmaur 
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is part of Gadderan, and Bharmauris speak the Gadf 
dialect. The dialect is purely Pahari; it is allied very 
naturally to neighbouring dialects such as Chameali 
and Bhateali in Ohamba State and Kangri in Kdngr6. 
Its grammatical forms will well repay study ; the verbs 
as exemplified, for example, in gdhna, go, are peculiarly 
interesting. Thu,s, forms like gachha, go, ichhun, I 
may come, remind us of the gachkna, achhna of the 
Punchi dialect of Laihnda spoken in Punch State, 
and of the dialect spoken in the Murree Galls. The plural 
of nouns is, except for the vocative case, the same as 
the singular, a phenomenon common in dialects of the 
Simla States and of Kulu. Among the songs which 
follow the Kongra Notes there are included a number of 
Gadi songs. They will be found specially indicated. 
The tendency of Gaddis to say kh for s is very note¬ 
worthy. In the present state of their dialect s is quite 
common, due no doubt to the proximity of s—pronouncing 
peoples. The fondness of Gaddis for kh is the more 
remarkable that nearly all hillmen find it difficult to 
say h and can say only kh. 

The spelling of vernacular names is in accordance 
with the prescribed system of transliteration. 

This volume has been compiled by Rai Bahadur 
Arjan Das Vasudev M.A., LL.B., Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Income Tax. Government is not responsible 
for the statements contained in the volume though 
every effort has been made to check the accuracy of 
the material utilized and of the figures given therein. 

The editor is under a great obligation to Dr. J. 
Hutchison for his very valuable contribution referred 
to above and for his equally valuable suggestions as 
regards the various points that arose during the 
compilation. His thanks are also due to the other 
gentlemen whose contributions appear in this volume. 

Lahore, March 1925. The Editor. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

General description. 

The District of Kangra is the northernmost of the 
five Districts of the Jullundur Division, and lies between 
north latitude 31 ‘20 and 82*58 and east longitude 
75*39 and 78*35. This vast tract, comprising an area 
of 9,978 square miles, stretches eastwards from the plain 
country of the Bari and the Jullundur Doabs, over the 
Himalayan ranges, to the boundary of Tibet. It is 
bounded on the north-east by the Great Himalayan 
range, which forms the valley of the upper Indus and 
separates the District from the Tibetan region of Rupshu 
and the territories of the Chinese Empire; on the south-east 
by the Hill States of Bashahr, Mandi and Bilaspur; on the 
south-west by the District of Hoshidrpur ; and on the 
north-west by the Chakki torrent which divides it from the 
hill portion of the Gurdaspur District, and by the native 
state of Chamba. It is divided into seven Tahsils, of 
which five lie in Kangra Proper and two in the Kulu 
Sub-Division : of the former, three, Hamfrpur, Dehra and 
Nfirpur, lie along the south-western border of the 
District, where it adjoins the plains and the Siwaliks r 
while the Kangra and Palampur Tahsils form the northern 
boundary and lie at the foot of the main range of the 
outer Himalayas, Palampur Tahsil being connected by a 
narrow neck of mountainous country, called Bangahal, 
with the outlying tract that forms the Kulu Sub-Division 
This last includes the two Tahsils of Kulu and Plach or 
Saraj which, lying on the hither side of the mid-Himala- 
yan range belong to India, and the outlying cantons 
of Lahul and Spiti, which, situated on the head waters 
of the Chenab and Sutlej systems, respectively, and be¬ 
tween the mid and western Himalayas, belong rather 
to Tibet than to India. 

The District contains no large towns, Dharms&la 
with a population of 4,904 (1921) (including 1,889 in the 
Cantonment) being the largest. The administrative head¬ 
quarters are situated at Dharmsala, a hill station lying 
on the slope of the outer Himalayas, some twelve miles- 
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north east of the town of K&ngr&, which has a popula¬ 
tion of 8,581. An Assistant Commissioner, in charge of 
the Kulu Sub-Division, has his head-quarters at Nagar 
in the Kulu Valley, about 90 miles from Dharmsala. 

Physical divisions of the District. 


Town. 


King r A 

Dharmsala (Kot- 
wali Bazar). 
Xurpur 
PUampur 
Hamirpur 
Sujanpur _ 

Do lira 
Sultanpur 


«3 -J 


2,350 

4,580 

2,020 

4,00o 

2,490 

2,l0o 

1,47 0 

4,086 


The latitude, longitude and height in feet above the 

sea of the principal 
places in the District 
are shown in the 
margin. The District 
is almost cut in two 
by the Native States 
of Chamba and 
Mandi which approa¬ 
ch each other from 
the north and south 
respectively, leaving a 
narrow isthmus of 
mountainous country 
—in places only ten 
miles across—to unite 
K&ngtA Proper with Kulu. K&ngra Proper lies to the 
west of the outer Himalayan range, which in this direction 
bounds the horizon from the Punjab plains. In shape 
it is an irregular triangle tapering from the District of 
Hoshiarpur which forms its base to the south-west, to a 
blunt apex in the outer Himalayan range towards Kulu. 
The eastern block, which forms the Kulu Sub-Division, 
is almost identical in shape with the western, though on 
a very much larger scale. Lying wholly among the Hima¬ 
layas, this mountainous tract follows with curious fide¬ 
lity the general shape of the smaller triangle, its rugged 
boundaries serving rather to emphasise the faults than 
illustrate the lines of the triangular conformation. 


N. Latitude. 

E. Longitude. 

32" 5 

76-18 

32-16 

76-23 

32-18 

75-55 

32- 7 

76-35 

31-40 

76-33 

31-50 

76-33. 

"34-53 

7B-15 

31-58 

77-9 


There are three main ranges of the Himalayas to 
be taken into account in the description of this District— 
the first, the outer Himalayan range already alluded to ; 
the second, the mid-Himalayan or central range of the 
system; and the third the Western Himalaya, w'hich 
forms the southern limit of the valley of the Upper Indus. 
This eastern block extends from the eastern slopes 
of the first range to the western slopes of the third. In 
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the trough lying between the first and the central ranges 
is the valley of Kulu, and beyond the central range lie 
the two parganas of Lahul and Spiti. Kangra Proper is 
connected with these its outlying dependencies by the 
taluqa of Bangahal, a narrow strip of territory which lies 
partly on the Kulu and partly on the Kangra side of the 
outer range. The Kulu block measures from north-west 
to south-east about 100 miles, and has a mean breadth of 
about 80 miles from south-west to north-east. From 
the point where the Beas emerges upon the plains, a line 
carried due east and passing through Bangahal to the 
eastern point of Spiti measures in a straight line 174 
miles. 1 

Thus ft will be seen that the District naturally breaks 
up into three distinct portions :—(1) outer Himalayan, 
consisting of Kangra Proper but excluding Bangahal, 
with an area of a little more than 2,544 square miles 
including Bangahal and a population of 644,038 souls 
(including Bangahal)or 253 ■ 1 to the square mile, (2) mid* 
Himalayan or Kulu (including Saraj or Plach) and tipper 
Bangiihal, with an area of 1,912 square miles (exclud¬ 
ing Bangahal) and a population of 113,414 (excluding 
Bangahal) or 59 per square mile ; (3) Tibetan, compris¬ 
ing Lahul and Spiti, with an area of 4,695 square miles 
and a population of 11,389 souls,or 2‘ 4 per square mile 2 . 

Plan of the present work. 

Those tracts are in many respects so distinct that it 
is quite impossible to bring the whole under any general 
description ; while to treat them separately under each 
heading would break the continuity of the work. On the 
other hand, separate statistics are not in all cases avail¬ 
able for the three tracts. The first or outer Himalayan 
tract of Kangra Proper, while comprising not one-third 
of the area of the District, includes 84 per cent, of the total 
population, and pays 86 per cent, of the total land revenue. 

1. From tbs Sutlej in Sarag to the most northerly point of Kulu the dis¬ 
tance in a straight line is 116 miles. 

2. The figures given here for the whole of the Kulu Tahsil are of 1911. 
The population of the whole Tabsil in 1921 was 122,027 as eompared with 
128,803 ha 1910 and 1911. 

The area of Upper Bangahal is 228 square miles and that of Lower 
Bangahal, which lies on the near side of the outer Himalayan range, is 181 
square miles. 
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The Gazetteer of this District has, therefore, been divided 
into two volumes. This the first, though dealing chiefly 
with Kangra Proper, describes the District as a whole 
in all respects in which Kulu, Lahul and Spiti do not 
materially differ from Kangrd. A separate volume¬ 
dealing exclusively with this part has already been pub¬ 
lished. In one small point, however, the physical 
divisions sketched at page 1 will be departed from. The 
insignificant tract of Bangahal (see footnote to page 8), 
though physically belonging to Kulu, is included in the 
Palampur Tahsil, and will therefore be treated through*- 
out as a portion of Kangra Proper. 

General sketch of mountain and river system. 

Before, however, proceeding to the description of 
Kangra Proper, it will be convenient to map out broadly 
the mountain and river systems of the District as a whole. 
The range of mountains which separates Kangra Proper 
from Chamba and Kulu has been hitherto spoken of as 
one of the main ranges of the Himalayas, and this, from a 
local point of view, it is. Taking, however, a more 
comprehensive view of the Himalayan system as a whole, 
the description is scarcely correct. There are two main 
Himalayan ranges which, with more or less distinctness, 
preserve a parallel course from end to end of the system. 
Of these, the one which, being further from India, sepa¬ 
rates the Upper valley of the Indus and Sutlej, is common¬ 
ly called the Western Himalayan which is the main chain,, 
while that which lies nearer the plains is known as the Pir 
Panjal or mid-Himalayan. 1 In KAngra the latter of these 
ranges is orographically represented by the mountains 
which separate Kulu from Spiti and Lahul. Just at the 
north-western corner of Kulu these mountains put off a 
branch which, running southwards for about 15 miles 
separates Kulu from Bangahal. It then divides into two 
branches, one of which continuing southward divides 
Kulu from the State of Mandi, and terminates on the 
Beas, while the other turns , westward and under the 
name of Dhaola Dhar, separates Kangra from Chamba and 
ultimately sinks upon the southern bank of the Ravi in the 

1 The Western Himalayan range is the Main Himalayan axis. The name 
Zanskar Sange is now applied to a branch range running through Zanskar. 
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neighbourhoood of Dalhousie. These two branchesto- 
gether constitute what has been, and will still for the sake 
of convenience be, styled the outer Himalayan range. 
Locally the description is correct, and the range, which is 
said to have a mean elevation on the Chamba side of 15 
thousand feet above the sea, is by no means unworthy of 
the designation. On the Mandi side the elevation is 
somewhat less. On the main Himalayan ranges, pro¬ 
perly so-called, the mid-Himalayas rise abruptly from the 
valley of the Sutlej and run due north for about 40 miles, 
separating Kulu from Spiti. They then trend westwards 
and continue in a north-west direction until they pass 
beyond this District and enter upon Chamba. A trans¬ 
verse range branching northwards at a short distance 
after the point where the turn takes place in the direc¬ 
tion of the main range, separates Spiti from Lahul and 
connects them with the western Himalayas. The latter 
maintain a course strictly parallel to their sister range,, 
at first having a northerly direction, then turning abruptly 
westwards. The ranges here mentioned are those which 
determine the water-sheds of the country. The three 
parallel lines of mountain with the transverse ranges form 
four basins in which four great rivers take their rise—-the 
Beas, the Spiti, the Chenab and the Ravi. The Beas 
rises in the Rohtang Pass which divides Kulu from Lahul 
and after flowing southwards for about 50 miles, turns 
abruptly westwards and having traversed the State of 
Mandi enters Kangra Proper. It receives the drainage of 
the Kangra Valley and then passes on into the Punjab 
plains. The Spiti, rising in the district of the same name, 
runs due south throughout its course, and' joins the 
Sutlej in the Native State of Bashahr. The Chenab and 
Ravi, rising respectively in Lahul and Bangahal, pass 
towards the northwest, north and south of the central 
Himalayan range, into Chamba. 

Other Peculiar Features of the District. 

While the nature of the country and its scenery is- 
such a marked feature of the District and distinguishes 
it in such a remarkable manner from the rest of the 
Punjab it, has other features as well which are peculiar 
to it. The revenue and administrative sub-divisions 
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called satis in other Districts are still called taluqas in 
Kangra Proper and the saildar retains his old name-— 
kotual. The bounds of a hill taluqa have remained 
unchanged as the physical features which suggested 
them. The villages here are also different from those in 
the plains. Each taluqa consists of tappas or mauzas 
which are conventional aggregations of independent 
hamlets called tikas —the elementary portion of the whole 
system. Towns here consist, of rows of shops along 
roads. The frame work of the land system is here 
preserved in its primitive simplicity. The hereditary 
right to possession and culture of the land is called in 
the language of the hills ‘ warisi ’—a right contingent 
in the past upon the proper cultivation of the land and 
the punctual payment of Government dues. The ex¬ 
tensive wastes have also peculiar features. The land 
belongs to the people and the state has retained its 
rights in self-grown trees on most waste lands. The 
Gujars and Gaddi shepherds have a certain claim upon 
the trees of the forests which they regard as their warisi. 
The rights in the forests of which the District is full and 
upon which the people depend so much are as intricate 
as many other things connected with the District. No 
District officer here can go on with his work without go¬ 
ing into the various forest questions. Irrigation in the 
District is effected entirely by canals projected by the 
people themselves without any assistance from the 
Government. The fields to which they bring life giving 
waters have a shape not to be met with in any other 
District of the province. Their corners will surprise 
any surveyor coming to map them. Ivangra 
is one of the most densely populated Districts in 
the Punjab. Other distinguishing features are the 
number of Hindus and the predominance of agricul¬ 
turists—Kangra is more agricultural and more essen¬ 
tially Hindu than any other equal tract of country. 
Caste prejudices are consequently stronger here than 
elsewhere. The hill Brahmins will not as a rule associate 
with the same caste from the plains. Tte Rajputs 
will not allow low caste people of whom there are so 
many in the District to pass with beating drums in front 
of their houses. The high caste Rajputs will rather 
give up everything than compromise their honour 
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by giving their daughters to families with a lower social 
status. There are castes here whose members cannot 
approach men of a higher caste lest their presence should 
profane them. There are barbers here who will not shave 
men of low castes who have to provide their own barbers 
or make their own arrangements. The marriage customs 
also show some novel features about them. There 
are three kinds of wives found in these hills, the bihata, 
the mkhorar and the sarit. The two latter will be 
stamped as concubines in the plains, but here the 
rahhorar at least ranks higher than a concubine. The 
married woman still retains her large nose ring which 
has almost disappeared from other Districts of the 
Panjab. The Jardrpliuki form of marriage sometimes 
restarted to in time of need in which the couple walk 
round a burning bush and do away with the ubiquitous 
Brahmin is not to be found in the plains. The remar¬ 
riage of widows which is common among certain classes 
is called Jhanirdrd in this District and Courts recognize 
the same as a legitimate union. Illegitimate sons 
found chiefly among higher classes are called sartoras. 
The Chauhandu is an illegitimate son born to a widow 
who has continued to reside in her deceased husband’s 
house. He is sometimes allowed a shrre in the property 
of her late husband. Another striking feature of local 
custom is the almost universal adherence to tire 
Chundavand form of succession. 

The social rules about eating and drinking in these 
hills are very strange. Interdining is permitted only 
among certain castes and the Rajputs and Brahmins 
will not allow every oilier caste to toucii their drinking 
vessels. When a party is dining let one man stand up, 
and the whole gathering will follow suit owing to what 
they call Nidi caused by the unsocial conduct of the 
man who stands up. Men as well as women—Brahmins 
as well as non-Brahmins except those who are untouch¬ 
ables take meat but only Jhatka. Only widows abstain 
from its use. The dress of the people—of men and women 
alike—is also peculiar, and so is their language which 
contains more Sanskrit and Prakrit words than any other 
form of Punjabi. Thus it is not only the natural features 
of the country but also the character of the people, their 
manners and their customs which take one back to primi- 
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tive conditions and which make Kangra partake more of 
the characteristics’ of Hindustan than of the rest of the 
Punjab in which the District is for purposes of adminis¬ 
tration included. As soon as one enters the valley one 
is in an old world with its own problems with a beauti¬ 
ful scenery, with its old stone temples, slate-covered 
houses, roaring hill torrents, snow-peaked hills on one 
side, and a valley full of fertile lands below. 



KANGKA. 

The following maps will be found useful for refer¬ 
ence :— 

I.—Survey Department Maps. 


Punjab Survey Standard Sheets. Scale 4 " 1 = mile. 


n. , XT 0 N. E. S. W. 
Sheets Nos. 246 ——, - 


S. E. 247 N. W. 


4 ’ 4 ’ 1727374’ 2, 4 ’ 

N. E. S. E. S. W. . nao S. E. S. W. N.W. 

1,2,8,4’ 1,2, 3, 4’ 2,4 ' ^ 1,2,3, 4’ 1,3,4’ 2,3,4’ 
N.E. . N.W. N. E. S.W. • S.E. 

8 ' b4 l,2, 3, 4’ 1,2,8, 4’ 1,2, 3, 4* 1, 2, 8, 4 ’ 


265 


N. W. 


N.E. S.W. 


1,2, 3, 4’ 1,2, 8,4’ 1, 2, 4’ 1, 2, 3, 4 
S.W. S.E. . 28( . N.W. S.W. 


S,E ' ; 285 N ‘ W ' 


1,2, 3, 4’ 1,2, 3, 4 


S. W. S. E. QA _ N. w. 

XT ’ Vs : m - 

808 N ' W ' 


1, 2, 3, 4 ’ 1, 2, 3, 4 
N. E. S. W. 


; 806 


1,2, 3, 4’ 
N.W. 


2,4 ’ 
S.E. ■ 


1,2, 8,4 1 1,2,3,4’ 1,2,3, 4’ 1,2, 3, 4’ 
N. E. S.W. 


1,2, 3, 4’ 1, 2, 3, 4’ 1,2, 4’ 1, 2, 3, 4 


S. E. . 309 N.E 


S.E. 


; 810 


N.E. 


; 330 


N.W. 


; 331 


1,2, 3, 4 ’ 
S. W. 


N. E. 

3, 4 ’ 1, 2, 8, 4 ’ 


1, 2,3,4’ 1, 2,4 

ooo N - W. S. W. 

332 1, 2, 8, 4 ’ 1 ' 

Punjab Survey Standard Sheets. Scale 2" = 1 
mile:— 


Nos. 246 N.E., S.E., S.W.; 247 N.W., N.E., S.W., 
S.E.; 248 N.E., S.E.; 263 S.W., S.E.; 264 N.W., N.E., 
S.W., S.E.; 265 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.E.; 266 N.E., S.E., 
N.W., S.W.; 267 N.E.; 285 N.W., S.W., S.E.; 286 N.W., 
N.E., S.W., S.E.; 287 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.E.; 288 N.E., 
N.W.; 306 N.W.; 307 S.W., N.W.; 308 N.W., N.E., S.E.; 
332 N.W. 


District Map of Kangra. Scale 1 mile = £"> pub- 
lished 1903. 

Sketch map of the Kangra District. Scale 1" = 12. 
miles, published 1899 but is altogether out of date. 
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II. —Settlement Maps, 

1. Printed maps attached to Mr. O’Brien’s As¬ 
sessment Reports showing assessment circles and-gene¬ 
rally village boundaries. 

2. Printed map attached to Mr. A. Anderson’s 
Forest Settlement Report showing the limits of reserved 
and protected, demarcated forest; is very much out of 
date. 

8. Printed mujmili maps by Tahsils showing vil¬ 
lage boundaries in vernacular. 

4. Village maps prepared during the Revised 
Settlement (1868—1873) for the whole district, except the 
jagirs of Nadaun, Guler, Dada Siba and Rupi. The vil¬ 
lage maps of the Settlement of 1888—1893 were tracings 
of the previous maps with a consolidation of field-numbers, 
and new maps were prepared for such areas as had not 
previously been mapped. 

1 5. \ Village maps prepared during the last settle¬ 
ment (1910—1914 and 1913—1919) and the printed maps 
attached to last assessment reports. 

2 6. Handkerchief maps prepared after the last 
settlement. 

III. —Forest Department Maps. 

Excellent maps are attached to the Working Plana 
of the Kangra and Kulu Forest Divisions. 

1 See page 431 of this volume. 

2 They are by Tahsils and for the whole of Kangra Proper. They show 
tahsil, assessment circle and village boundaries, also roads, rivers, ferries, etc. 




CHAPTER I.—Descriptive. 

Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


In the previous issue of the Gazetteer the following theory 
as to the origin of the name Kingra is given :— 

“ It is said that on the spot where the fortress stands (i.e., The fort at Kangra) 
the Baksha Jalandhar met with his death, at least his body covered many leagues* 
but his head is said to have fallen on this spot. Hence the fort was named Kang- 
garh, the fort of the head, which became o orrupted into Kangra”. 1 

The District is of course called after the town. 


Kangra proper is bounded on the south-west by the district 
of HoshiArpur ; on the north-west by the District of Gurdaspur ; 
on the north by the Native State of Chamba ; on the east and 
south-east by Kulu and the Native States of Mandi and Bilfepur. 
It lies between north latitude 31° 24' and 32° 30' and east longitude 
75° 39' and 77° 4'. Along the Hoshi^rpur frontier, between the 
points where the Beas and Sutlej issue upon the plains, the tract 
measures in a straight line 68 miles. The total area is 2,544 
square miles, and the population (1921) 644,038 souls, being in the 
proportion of 253*1 per square mile. The average eleva¬ 
tion of the cultivated and inhabited portion may be estimat¬ 
ed as something less than 3,000 feet. It contains 5 out of 
7 fahsils into which the District is divided, those of Kangra, 
Pdlampur, Nurpur, Dehra and Hamirpur, Originally there were 
only 4 Tahsils and Palampur was a sub-tahsil of Kangra, but in 
1888 Palampur was formed into a separate Tahsll, the area being 
taken both from Kangra and Hamirpur. The indigenous sub¬ 
division of the country was into circles called taluqas, the identity 
oi which is still recognised. There are in all 39 talqua sub¬ 
divisions which, grouped into the modern Tahsils, are as follows:— 


Tahsll Kangra— 

Tahsil Nurpur—< 

Kangra. 

Kotla. 

Rihlu. 

Jowali. 

Palam. 

Dhar Bhol. 

Bargiraon. 

Maubala. 

Ramgarh. 

Mauzerin. 

Tahsll Palampur— 

Lodlrwan. 

P&Iam. 

Surajpur. 

Uparla RAjgiri. 

Nangal. 

Bangahal. 

Andaura. 

Tahsll Nurpur— 

Kbairan. 

Nurpur. 

Patehpur. 

Jagatpiir. 

Chhattar. 


1 The word Kangra means 4 Fort of the ear,’ and the tradition about the 
demon, Jalandhar is that he fell on his side with the right ear upwards—the 
head in the Kangra valley, the ear under the fort, the mouth at Jwalaji, the 
back at Jullundur and the feet at Multan. See also page 203. 
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Kangra District.} Mountains. 


Tahsil Debra— conoid .— 
Kaloha. 

Gar! l. 

TahsJl Hamirpur— 

Tira. 

Nadaun. 

Nadaunta. 

Kutlebr. 

Mahal Mori. 

JhikM Bajgiri. 

of a series of parallel ranges divi- 
ded by longitudinal valleys, the general direction of ■which, from 
north-west to south-east, has determined the shape of the Dis¬ 
trict. These ridges and valleys increase gradually in elevation 
as they recede from the plains and approach the snowy barrier 
which forms the northern boundary. The characteristic features 
of hill and valley are best'defined where nearest to the plains. 
Thus, the border chain which separates the level tracts of the Doab 
from the hills, runs in a uniform course from Hajipur, on the Beas, 
to Bapar on the banks of the Sutlej. The valley which it encloses, 
known as the Jasw’&n Dun, in the Un& Tahsil of Hosliiarpur, 
preserves the same regular simplicity, and stretches in one un¬ 
broken parallel to the same extremes. But the further we pene¬ 
trate into the interior of the mountain system, the less those dis¬ 
tinctive lineaments are maintained ; hills dissolve into gentle 
slopes and platforms of table-land, and valleys'become convulsed 
and upheaved so as no longer to be distinguished from the ridges 
which environ them. The second range is known as the Jasvan 
or Chintpurni chain of hills. It forms the northern flank of the 
Jasw&n valley, and runs directly parallel to the outer ridge until 
it nears the Sutlej. Here some internal causes have intervened 
to disturb the even tenor of its line. Deviating in a slight curve to 
the south the range divides itself into two distinct branches, pre¬ 
serving the same direction and giving birth to the small secluded 
valley known by the local name of Chauki Kutlohr, once the limits 
of a hill principality. 

Above this range hill and dale are so intermingled that the 
system of alternate ridges and valleys cannot be distinctly traced. 
The order of arrangement becomes frequently reversed ; valleys 
being raised to the dignity and stature of the enclosing hills, 
and the hills depressed to the level of the subjacent valleys ; 
while transverse ranges occasionally protrude themselves, and 
tend more completely to perplex the view. Except detached 
pieces of hills such as the clear bold outline of the range (the Kali 
Dhdr) which overhangs the town of Jwdlamukhi, and the nc-ble 
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Mountains and 


Tahsil Dehra— 
Haripur. 

Dh^meta. 

Mangarh. 

Narih&na. 

Changar-Balihar. 

Nagrota. 

Chanaur. 

Gangot. 

Nandpar. 

Siba. 

K&ngra proper consists 
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though limited valleys which adorn the base of the snowy range, CHAPTER I, A. 
there is nothing to the ordinary observer to mark the operation “ 

of those general laws which have governed the structure of these ,,,c pe 
hills. To his apprehension the country must appear a con¬ 
fused and undulating mass, with perhaps exceptional breaks 
to redeem it from the reproach of utter disorder. But to the 
practical geologist the organization oi the hills will be visible 
even amidst this seeming chaos. His eye will not fail to detect 
the peculiar formations which denote the presence of dividing 
ranges, and will supply those links in the continuity of the chain 
which disturbing causes may have occasionally effaced. Valleys 
however transformed, will be valleys to him -who looks not to 
accidental disguises, but to the primary characteristics which 
nature herself has ordained. 

The colossal range of mountains which bounds Kangra to The Dhaula Dhar. 
the north deserves more than this passing description. The 
Dhaula Dh&r range, called by Mr. Barnes the Chamba range, 
is recognized by General Cuninngham in his account of the Great 
Mountain Chains of the Punjab, as the first part of the chain which 
he designates the outer Himalaya. He put its commencement 
on the right bank of the Beas, where that river, leaving Kulu, 
makes a sudden bend towards thetownofMandi. From this point 
the range runs north ; from where the road to Kulu crosses it 
by the Dulchi Pass to a point just below' the Sarri Pass it forms 
the boundary between Kulu and Mandi, and again for some ten 
miles further in the same direction the boundary between taluqas 
Bangahal and Kulu. Jt then makes a sudden bend to the west, 
and passing through taluqa Bangahal, comes out above the 
Kdngra Valley, and assumes the name of the Dhaula Dhar. 

From the point where it leaves Bangahal to the point where the 
northern boundary of Kangra drops down to the ridge of the small 
parallel range known as the Hatlii Dhar, for a distance of some 36 
miles, it divides Chamba from Kangra. In Bang&hal its highest 
peaks rise over 17,000 feet, and throughout its course in the 
Kangra District the ridge has a mean elevation of more than 
15,000 feet. At its bend to the west, on the border of Kulo and 
Bangahal, it is connected with the parallel range to the north, 
called by General Cunningham the mid-Himalaya, by a high 
ridge some fifteen miles in length and 18,000 feet in mean height 
which, for want of another name, may be called the Bara Bangd- 
hal ridge, a name by which Kulu men refer to it. 1 

Although the direction- of this range is in general confor¬ 
mity to that of the lower hills, yel the altitude is so vastly superior, 
and the structure so distinct as to require a separate notice. In 

1 The Bara Bangahal Range is really the south-western section of the- 
Dhaula Dhar with which it is continuous, asperating the Beas valley from tbs- 
Ravi valley. 
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CHA PTER i, A. other parts of the Himalayas the effect of the snowy mountain 
JPby*ic*l Awicti. * s softened, if not injured, by intermediate ranges ; and the mind 
is gradually prepared by a rising succession of hills for the stu¬ 
pendous heights which terminate the scene. But in Kangra 
there is nothing to intercept the view. The lower hills appear by 
comparison like ripples on the surface of the sea, and the eye 
rests uninterrupted on a chain of mountains which attain an 
absolute elevation of 13,000 feet above the valley spread out at 
their base. Few spots in tlie Himalayas for beauty or grandeur 
can compete with the Kangra Valley and these overshadowing 
hills. 

‘‘No scenery, in my opinion”, writes Mr. Barnes, “presents such sublime and delight¬ 
ful contrasts. Below lies the plain, a picture of rural loveliness and repose, the sur¬ 
face is covered with the richest cultivation, irrigated by"streams which descend 
from perennial snows, and interspersed with homesteads buried in the midst of 
groves and fruit trees. Turning from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stem and 
majestic hills confront us ; their sides are furrowed with precipitous water-courses ; 
forests of oak olothe their flanks, and higher up give place to gloomy and funereal 
pines; above all are wastes of snow or pyramidal masses of granite too 
perpendicular for the snow to rest on”. 

The structure of these mountains is essentially different 
from that of the lower hills. Granite has pierced through older 
formations, and crowns the entire mass. The flanks of the range 
consist of schists, slates, limestones and sandstones. The heights 
of these ridges and the interlying valleys increase in a progressive 
ratio as they recede from the plains. The elevation of the Doab 
at the station of Hoshi&rpur is between 900 and 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The highest point in the first range of hills 
is 2,018 feet. The elevation of the town of IJn4, in the Jaswdn 
Dun, is 1,404 feet, and may be taken as the mean level of the valley. 
The fort of Sola Singln, which stands on one of the highest points 
of the next range, is 3,890 feet high and the temple of Jwala- 
mukhl, in the valley below, has an elevation of 1,958 feet. A 
trigonometrical tower at Gumbar—a station on the range above 
the temple—is recorded at 3,900 feet. Beyond this point the hills 
become too interlaced to pursue the comparison with any profit; 
but the gradual ascent of the country will be shown by a few of the 
ascertained heights in the Kangra Valley, and of the most re¬ 
markable hills in the neighbourhood. 

Elevation of selected points in Kangra proper. 

Name. Elevation above 

sea level, 

Hajipur (in Hoshiarpur District) .. 1,030' 

Bharwain ( „ ).,. .. 8,202' 

'Sola Singhi, on second range ,. .. 3,821' Bidge. 

Jw&lamukhj temple .. 1,958' Valley. 

Gumbar hill station, on third range .. 3,721' Bidge, 
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Elevation of selected points in Kangra proper —eoncld. 

Name. 

Kangra Port 
Shahpur 

Kangra Valley (Baijnath) 

Pathiar Port 

Snowy Peak at head of Ban-Ganga Nala 

The Kangra Fort eminence situated on a small alluvial 
is 2,494 feet; Nagrota, a village in the centre of the valley, is 2,891 
feet; Bhawarna, a market town in the Palam Division, is 8,270 
feet; Pathiar and Asapun, two insulated hills intersecting the 
valley, are respectively 4,596 and 4,625 feet, and the highest peak 
of the snowy range, surmounting the whole, is 16,053 feet. The 
progressive rise of the country as shown above will be exemplified 
more clearly by placing the heights of the successive ranges and 
valleys in juxtaposition. 

The breadth of these ranges and the intervening distances 
are very uncertain and arbitrary. The ridge which bounds the 
plains has a uniform width of about twelve miles, and the sides 
descend in nearly equal angles from the summit. The second 
range does not possess the same simplicity of structure, though 
generally more regular than any of the ranges to the north. In 
its upper portiou, the declivities on either flank slope gradually 
down, affording sites for villages and terraced cultivation. But 
when the chain divides into two separate branches, the aspect 
is essentially altered ; the hills rise abruptly from the valley 
below, and the ascent on both sides becomes toilsome and severe; 
the inclination is too great for anything but forestand underwooa 
to grow. There is usually, however, a good deal of table-land 
at the top ; and though the sides are uninhabited, the crest of 
the range is occupied by villages and assiduously cultivated. 
To the north of this range, the hills run into every variety of form 
and structure. As a general rule the southern slopes are wild 
and forbidding and the crests rugged and angular, affording 
scarcely room for the foot tread. But the northern flank of such 
a range will often offer a striking contrast. The descent becomes 
gradual and easy, and the jungle and rocks which obstructed the 
travellers on the other side give way to open fields and farm houses, 
■ extending in successive tiers to the stream below. The contour 
of the snowy range itself is of the same nature. Its appearance 
towards the plains is abrupt and perpendicular, while the northern 
spurs sweep in long and gentle slopes to the river Ravf. In other 
parts, again, the entire range will be covered with dense woods. 


Elevation above 
sea level. 

2,494' v 

2,480' f Valley. 
3,330') 

4,596' Ridge. 
16,053' Ridge. 
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CHAPTER I, A. 
Pbidott AijkIi. 


Taluka Bangahal. 


unrelieved by a single trace of civilized life. Here and there 
on crags more than usually steep, will stand a hill fort, once the 
scene of border hopes and jealousies, but now a mass of dis¬ 
mantled ruins deepening the original solitude of the place. Occa¬ 
sionally the hills subside into undulating knolls, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the level of the valleys. Here the accessible 
character of the country has early attracted settlers, and the 
whole expanse teems with the fruits of human industry. 

From this description of the DhaulA Dhar it will be seen that 
it cuts into two halves the taluqa of Bang&hal, which, forming 
a portion of the P&lampur Tahsil, has already been described as 
the connecting link between Kangra proper and Kalu. The 
northern half is called Bara Bangahal, and is separated to the 
east from Kulu by the Bara Bangahal ridge; 1 to the north from 
L&hul by the mid-Himalayan range ; to the west from C'hamba 
by the Manimahesh range ; and, by a line crossing the Ravi, from 
that range to the Dhaula Dh&r. In Bara Bangahal are situated 
the head waters of the Ravi, which is already a good sized river 
where it passes into the C'hamba State. Bara Bangahal contains 
only one village, situated at the lowest point of the valley, some 
8,500 feet above the sea and inhabited by some forty Kanet 
families. More than once a number of the bouses have been 
swept away by avalanches. On more than three sides the moun¬ 
tains slope steeply up from the very banks of the river, and rise 
into peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 feet in height. Near the 
bottom of some of the ravines there is a good deal of pine forest; 
higher up come long bare slopes which, when the snows are melt¬ 
ed, afford splendid grazing for some three months for numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats from Mandf, Palam and lower Bang&hal. 
Above these grazing grounds come glaciers, bare rocks and fields 
of perpetual snow. The southern half of taluqa Bangahal is 
called Chhota Bangdhal, and is divided into two parts by a branch 
range of over 10,000 feet in height thrown out to the south by the 
Dhaula Dhar. This is the range which runs above Bfr and 
Komand, and by Fat&kal to Mandf. The country to the east of 
this range is known as Kotlif Kohr and Kotbi Sow&r or Andarla 
and B&hirla Garb, and contains the head waters of the Uhl 
river. Some eighteen or nineteen small villages, inhabited 
solely by Kanets and Dagis, are scattered here and there 
in the lower parts of the valleys, The slope of the 
ground is 1 everywhere very steep, and the general appearance 
of the country wild and gloomy, v ons dering the southern aspect 

1 The transverse range already alluded to as connecting the Dhaula Dbir 
with the central Himalayan' range. It is some 15 miles in length and 18,000 
feet in mean height, and a direot continuation of the Dhaula Dhar orogra- 
phically. 
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of the country it is extraordinary that glaciers are found so low 
down and that the climate is so cold as it is. The rest of the 
taluqa to the west of the range above Bfr is generally known as 
Blr Bangahal. It is shut in from the Kangra Valley by a 
range (the Paprola Dhar) low at this point, but which, after cross¬ 
ing the Binun at Paprola, runs a long course in Mandi, where 
it acquires the name of the Sikandari Dh&r, and attains a con¬ 
siderable elevation. Blr Bang&hal is one of the prettiest parts 
of the District, but, though it has some character of its own, it is 
'in all respects too like the rest of the country along the foot of the 
Dhaulfi Dhar to require a separate description: the same may 
be said of its population, in which there is only a small ad¬ 
mixture of Kanets and Dagis. 


CHAPTER I, A; 
Physical Atpiets. 


The following list of the heights in feet above sea-level was Heights of principal 
obtained by Mr. Barnes from the Trigonometrical Survey Office 
in 1850, vie : — * 

Memo, of trigonometrical heightt in Kangra, Mandi and Kv.lv. 
taken from the great trigonometrical mrvey. 


Place* and point* intersected. 


A.Apnri, revenue hill station, platform 
Bflawarna bizar (flat on road through bizar) 
Rea* River, near Lanbagrdon 
BaijuAtb temple 

A —Snowy Peak (above Barber village)... 

B— Snowy Peak (bighe«t of clutter rear Band 
-Shihpur platform, K&ngra Valley 
Rihlu Fort ... 

Patoiar Fort, revenue hill itaticu, platform 

Nagrota bizar (fiat on road through b&Zsr) 

Kaniara temple 

Kangra Dftk Bungalow 

Dharme&la Church 

Andrabr Pas* ... 

Kotla Fort 

Nfirpfir Fort, parapet wall of fleg-»ta££ 
Hathidbar, platform of »ummit 
TiloknAth Fort, Hainklauk 
JwalAgarh Fort, above JwalamokhI 
•Eiloha, bill • tat ion, near high road from 
JwalamokhI. 

Sidhpur Tower, Haripfir ... ... 

JwAlamokhi temple *•« 

rid 1 (near NAdann) ... 

Sola Singhi Fort, platform ... 

SujAnpur Mantoleom, on Beit 
Eutlehr rort ... ... ... 

TlrA, hill temple 


i' 

• 

rrigonometri- 

cal 

height*. 

District. 


Above sea 
level, feet. 
4.625 

Palampor. 


8,273 

Do. 

... 

1,888 

Do. 


8,418 

Do. 

0 ... 1 

14,176 

Do. 


15 957 

Do. 


8,438 

Kangra. 

eee 

3,259 

Do. 

M | 

4,806 

Do. 


2,810 

Do. 


4,742 

Do. 


2,580 

Do 


6,600 

Do. 


14,183 

Do, 


2,151 

2125 

Nfirpfir. 

Do. 

... 

6,329 

2.445 

Do. 


Do. 


8,869 

Debra. 

imb to 

8,140 

Do. 

• ** 

2,399 

Do. 

Hi 

1,968 

Do. 

.*• 

8,684 

Haraitpur. 

*»« 

8,821 

Do. 

1 • i 

2,028 

Do. 

,,, 

3,636 

Do. 

... 

2,645 

Do. 
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Of the valleys of the system, only the Jaswan Dan in Hoshiar- 
por has any pretensions to symmetrical arrangement. Its 
average width is about ten- miles. The next valley, though less 
clearly defined, i3 distinctly traceable from Dhatwal, on the 
borders of Kahlur, to ShahpSr on the banks of the Ravi. It 
runs the entire length of the Kangra District, and traverses the 
Tahsils of Hamirpar, Dehra and Nflrpar. At the South-eastern 
extremity the valley is little more than a ravine between the 
ridges that environ it. The surface is extremely rugged and brok¬ 
en, and from point to point is scarcely five miles broad. Across 
the Beds, which intersects the valley at Nadaun, the space widens 
and below the town an*d fortress of Harlpar expands into a noble 
and fertile plain, inferior only to the valleys that skirc the snowy 
range. Beyond Harlpar the country again becomes contracted 
and uneven and, with few exceptions, wears the same appearance 
until it reaches the Ravi. The upper valleys of Kdngra are worthy 
of the range under whose shelter they are embosomed. As this 
gigantic chain surpasses all its fellows in sublimity and grandeur, 
so the Kangra basin for beauty, richness and capacity stands 
equally unrivalled. The length of the valley may be computed 
at twenty-six miles; the breadth is irregular. Towards its 
eastern extremity, the valley extends in one continuous slope from 
the base of the hills to the bed df the river Beds, a distance of 
twenty miles. Near the town of Kangra a series of low tertiary 
hills encroaches upon its limits and reduces the width to twelve 
miles. Higher up, in a north-westerly direction, the valley 
becomes still more confined and is at last terminated by a low 
lateral range covered with dwarf oaks, an offset from the upper 
hills. After a short interval continuations of the same basin 
again reappear in the Native State of Chamba. 

From end to end of the District the contour of the valley 
is pleasantly broken by transverse ridges and numerous streams 
which descend from the mountains above. A hundred canals, 
filled with clear water, intersect the area in all directions, and con¬ 
vey irrigation to every field. Trees and plants of opposite zones 
are intermingled* alpine vegetation contending for pre-eminence 
with the growth of the tropics. The bamboo, the plpal and the 
mango attain a luxuriance not excelled in Bengal; while pines 
and dwarf oaks, the cherry, the barberry, and the dog-rose 
flourish in their immediate vicinity. Among cereal productions rice 
and maize alternate with wheat, linseed, and barley, and three- 
fifths of the soil yield double crops in the course of the year. 
The dwellings of the people lie sprinkled in isolated spots over the 
whole valley, every house encircled by a hedge of bamboos, fruit 
trees and other timber useful for domestic wants. Sometimes 
a cluster occurs of five and six houses, and here a grain-dealer’g 
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shop and extensive groves denote the headquarters of the town* CHAPTER I, A- 
ship. These scattered homesteads, pictures of sylvan elegance 
and comfort, relieve the monotonous expanse of cultivation and 
lend an additional charm to the landscape. 

The mountains not yet described belong to a later formation. 

Instead of the secondary sandstone we have a clay soil and rounded 
pebbles mixed with conglomerate rocks. Such, for instance, are 
the low alluvial eminences which constitute the taluqas of 
Bargiraon, Tlra, Mahal Mori, and the portion of R6jgiri south of 
the river Beas. An English traveller, Mr. Vigne, passing through 
the hills of Mahal Mori, compared them not inaptly to an agi¬ 
tated sea suddenly arrested and fixed into stone. The crests are 
like angry waves succeeding one another in tumultuous array, 
and assuming the most fantastic forms. Viewed from a distance, 
when the tops alone are visible, these hills have a bleak and barren 
aspect. Their sides are often bare and precipitous and th? whole 
tract is entirely destitute of forest trees. Between these dreary, 
hills, however, are fertile glades and hollows where cottages nestle 
under the hill-side and corn waves luxuriantly, protected from the 
winds that desolate the heights above. 

The Beas is the principal river of Kttngra proper, and, with («) River eystea. 
few exceptions, receives the entire drainage of its hills. It rises 
in the snowy mountains of Kulu, and, after traversing the native 
principality of Mandi, enters upon Kangra proper at Sanghol, 
in taluka Rajgitf, on the eastern frontier. Prom this point the 
river pursues a south-westerly course, and, piercing the JwMa- 
mukhl range of hills descends upon the valley of N&daun. Here 
the Jaswan chain obstructs its further passage to the south, 
and the stream trends to the north-west in a direction parallel 
to the strike of the hills. At Mirthal Ghat beyond Hajipur,’ the 
hills subside, and the liberated river-, sweeping round their base, 
flows in an uninterrupted line towards the plains and the sea. 

The direct distance from Sanghol to Mirthal is about 65 miles, 
and the meandering line of the river about 130 miles. Prom 
Sanghol to Reh in the Nurpar Tahsil, the river generally main¬ 
tains one channel. Below this point it divides into three branches, 
but shortly after passing Mirthal is again reunited into one 
stream. The elevation of the bed of the Beds at Sanghol is 1,920 
feet and at Mirthal about 1,000 feet, which gives an average fall 
of seven feet to every mile of its course. 

The river is at its lowest during the winter months of Decern 
ber, January and February. During this season, the water is 
clear and transparent and murmurs gently over stony rapids, 
or reposes in deep lagoons. After February the current gradually 
ncreases in depth and velocity, as the snows begin to yield before 
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the heats of approaching summer, and the water becomes daily 
more discoloured and the stream more rapid until the periodical 
rains commence. During July and August the floods are at their 
height. The broad stony bed of the river is then a sheet of water ; 
every rock and island is temporarily submerged, and the distinc¬ 
tions of reach and rapid are lost in one hoarse, turbid and impetuous 
current. The banks of the river are generally abrupt; there is 
some cultivation below Debra ; further down below Sathdna the 
bills lose themselves in the plain, the country becomes more open 
and the stream spreads through a level country. The river’s 
bed is for the most part rocky, and during the flood season huge 
boulders and masses of rock become displaced, and are carried 
down by the force of the current. There are a few islands in 
different parts of the river, but they are too small to be brought 
under cultivation. During the winter months the river becomeB 
fordable, particularly in places' where the stream is divided into 
two or more channels. At all other times the tortuous course of 
the river, the uncertainty and narrowness of the main channel, 
the force of the current and the number of rapids renders the river 
extremely dangerous to boats, and it is not navigable except for 
ten or fifteen miles before it leaves the District. During the 
winter months, however, a small fishing punt can go with.safety 
the whole way down the river from Sujanpur Tlra. 

There are ferries at intervals where boats ply with safety all 
the year round. A bridge has been built at MaSadi, the head¬ 
quarters of the Mandl State, 2,557 feet above the sea. The highest 
point on the river where a ferry boat is used is Sanghol below 
the town of Mandl where Kangra proper begins. Prom Sanghol 
to Mirthal there are thirteen ferries; chiefly opposite large towns 
or on-high roads (See also Chapter II G (c)). 

The principal tributaries of the Beds during its course through 
Kdngra proper descend from the lofty range which divides the 
District from Chamba. The first of these is the Binnun, which 
rises in the hills above Baijnath, a celebrated hill shrine, and 
after receiving the Awa, a snow—born stream, and two or three 
minor affluents, joins the Beds above Sanghol. This river 
is remarkable as the boundary during the lower part of its course 
between Mand! and Kangra. Next comes the Nigal, a stream 
which discharges itself into the main artery opposite Tlra 
Sujdnpar. Then succeed the Ban Gangd, running under the walls 
of Kdngra, and the Gaj, memorable as the route by which a 
siege train of artillery in 1846 attained the upper valleys; the 
Dehr, which flows past the fortress of Kotla, is a tributary of the 
Gaj; lastly, comes the Chakki, which now forms the boundary of 
the District, separating it from Gurddspur, All these rivers have 
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their source in the snowy range. These are the principal feeders CHAPTER Aj 
which enter on the right bank of the river. Each of them before pineal AjpmN* j 
reaching the Beas is swelled by the accession of many petty 
rivulets, and is the centre in itself of a separate system of drainage. 

On the left bank, the tributaries are few and unimportant. Two 
streams, the Kun&h and the Man, join the Beas near N&daun, 
and another, the western Sohan, mingles its waters near Tilwara. 

These are the only perennial streams, and the volume of them all 
would not equal the smallest of the northern affluents. 

The northern tributaries on their course to the Beits, and the 
smaller streams which flow into them are all available for the 
purposes of irrigation. The Aw& and Nigal are proverbially 
the life blood of the Palam valley. The B4n Ganga and the Gaj 
do double duty, and, after irrigating the upper valleys of Kangra 
and Rihlu, descend to fertilize the level expanse beneath Haripur 
called the Hal Dun. The Dehr and the Ohakki, each according to 
its extent, diffuse abundance along their banks. The Man and 
Kunah run in deep channels and yield no water for purposes of 
irrigation. These streams become angry and dangerous torrents 
in the rains. Those that rise in the snowy range remain surcharg¬ 
ed for days and utterly impassable. At all times during this 
season the passage is one of difficulty and hazard, particularly 
in the upper part of the river’s course tho bed of tho stream is 
choked, with boulders thrown off from tho mountains above, and 
the fall is so rapid that few can stem with safety the velocity 
of the current. The footing once lost is never recovered, and the 
unfortunate traveller is whirled to hi3 fate against the rocks 
below. Lower down, when boulders cease and the streams run 
smooth, inflated skins are used for crossing. 

The fullest account of the geology of the District is that ( d ) Geology; 
given by the late Mr. Medlicott of the Geological Survey as far 
back as 1864 (see volume III of the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India): since then no more detailed survey of the Dis¬ 
trict has been carried out, although geological researches carried 
out elsewhere have thrown some light on the structure of the rocks 
and their general relationship which are applicable to the rocks 
of this District also. Other references are-to be found in “ A 
sketch of the Geology and Geography of the Himalaya Mountains 
and Tibet ” by Colonel Burrard and-Mr. H. H. Hayden, “ Report 
on the Kangra Earthquake of 1906 ” (Volume XXXVIII of the 
Geogical Survey of India), the article in Chapter I-A of the 
Chamba State Gazetteer (1904) by the late Lieutenant-General 
C. A. McMahon, Commissioner of Lahore : Chapter I-A and map 
of the Kiilu Gazetteer (1917), “ and Sketch of the Geology of the 
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CHAPTER I, A. Punjab, 1888-84 ” by Mr. Medlicott. The following account is 
PhysicaTAspects ^ ar S e ^ composed of extracts from these articles •— 

The rock-facies to be met with in Kangra proper fall 
into two broad stratigraphical zones, which almost coincide 
with the orographical zones of the Dhaula Dhar and th lower 
hills. These zones are— 

(1) an outer or Sub-Him6layan zone composed of sediments 

for the most part of Tertiary age, but including 
also some sub-recent deposits. 

(2) A centra] or Himalayan zone comprising most 

of the Dhaul& 'Dhar. This is composed of granite 
and other crystalline rocks and a grou; of unfas- 
siliferous sediments of unknown age. 

The following table shows the classification and the more 
important sub-divisions, the details of which have been worked 
out in tho K&lka-Simla area :— 


Sub-Himtflayan 

zone. 

Himdlayan 

zone. 

Approximate 

foreign 

equivalent. 

f ( 

Upper Siwdlik Stag* 


Pliocene 

Siwitlik Series < 

Aryan Group- 

i 

Middle Siwalik Stage 
. Lower Siwilik Stage 
(or Noban Stage). 
Kasanli Stage 

*«• 

M iccene | . 
Oligocene | * 

(■‘I 

Sirmur Series < 

Dagshai Stage ... 


> Eocene 1 

L f 

Snbfitbu Stage ... 

Krol system 

5 j 

Algonkian. 

Pur ana Group ... 

Ml <•• ^ 

Carbonaceous 
system. 
Simla slates 

(Pie-Cambrian). 

Arcteean Group 


Old schists, 
gneisses and 
crystalline 
limestone. 

Archaean, 


Tertiary 1locks. 


Aryan Group .—The Tertiary rocks extend from the Siwalik 
Range in the Hoshiarpur District to the base of the Dhaula Dhar. 
They are composed of conglomerates, sandstones, red and purple 
clays and shales and in this District yield very few fossils. 

Siwalik Series. The outer hills are chiefly conglomerates, 
sandstones and soft earthy beds of the Siwilik series, with a 
general strike roughly parallel to the Dhaula Dhar. Two main 
faults have been traced throughout the system from near the 
banks of the Sutlej in Hamirpur Tahsil to the Gurdaspur border 
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The more northerly fault passes close to Jw&lamnkhI, KotM and CHAPTER I, A 
Norpur and the southern appears to go through Bharw&in (on .TT _ 
Hoshiarpur-Kdngra boundary) and then across the Beds to yH 
about Pathdnkot. As compared to similar faults to the 
east of the Sutlej these faults exhibit considerable uniformity, as 
they can be traced in remarkably straight lines or very flat curves 
across the Kangra District and through the Jammu Hills into the 
Jhelum District: they are constantly connected with more or less 
steep ridges formed of the hard lower rocks on the up-throw side 
of the fault, always more or less steeply inclined. Away from the 
line of disturbance newer strata, generally conglomeratic, come in 
and the dip flattens to the horizontal, forming the Jaswan dun 
and the two principal duns of Kangra proper. Bocks of the same 
stratigraphical series show considerable differences in litholo¬ 
gical character if traced from one end of the District to the other. 

“ Tho question to bo worked out in the lower portion of the 'District is how far 
the successive sections of similar rooks are repetitions of the same series. Prom 
each of the fault boundaries that traverse the area from end to ond we find an 
ascending series from deep red clays and strongly indurated dark sandstones to 
gradually paler and softer strata ending in ooarse conglomerates. If wo .could taka 
these boundaries as simple faults, of later date than the newer beds at tho contact, 
and all more or loss synchronous, tho equivalence of the several bands of similar 
rocks might be assumed: but the probability is rather that these dislocations wore 
not synchronous, that each took ages to produoe and that deposition was going on 
all tho time. Nothing short of extensive dissection of the ground would make it 
possible to unravel tho stratigraphical complications resulting from suoh conditions: 
so that the solution must in a great measure rest upon fossil evidence, and this is 
very scanty. In tho two outer ranges some fossils have been found, but not one 
as yet has been recorded from the inner half of the Tertiary area in the Kangra 
District. As this is the very ground that has so much been taken up by English 
settlers, we would impress upon them the great interest that attaches to any find 
they may make of organic remains, and the importance of noting the position ia 
wbioh they occur.” 

The last paragraph was written by Mr, Medlieott in 1884 
but it does not appear that any fossils have as yet been found 
in the northern half. A series of repeated folds and reversed 
faults will probably be found to be the key to the problem. 

Sirmur Series .—The Sirmur series (the Sab&thn group of 
Medlieott) outcrops as a narrow band along the foot and lower 
slopes of the Dbaula Dhar. Its various stages denominated in the 
table above are really representative of the series in the tract 
oast of the Sutlej and it does not appear that these stages have so 
far been discriminated in Kangra proper. The station of Dharm- 
s&la- is situated on a sandstone spur of this formation. Here the 
system exhibits an anticlinal fold, the strata on each side 
of which are deeply inclined. A fault separates this series 
from the Siw&lik series further south, and it was approximately 
along this fault that the epicentrum line of the 1905 earthquake 
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CHAPTER I, A. Between the rocks of the Sirmur series and the older rocks 
Fhyiii ,r&„ m ^ le Himalayan zone occurs a well marked fault known generally 
The main boundary, as the main bouudarj 7 , which extends along the base of the Hima¬ 
layas. Dharmsala itself stands on rocks of the Sirmur series and 
the main boundary here occurs at Devi da Galla, the “ neck ” 
a short distance from Dbarmkot. From here in one direction 
it passes close to Bhagsunath and then along the base of the 
main ridge a short distance to the south of the Kaniara Slate 
quarries. In the other direction it bends off more to the west 
through about Drini and on into Chamba. 


j.he rocks on the northern side of the boundary fault consist 
of limestones, and metamorphous shales, slates and schists, with 
the gneissose core of the main ridge. All these are utterly devoid 
of any indications of fossils. 

Kn>l system. The limestones and slates are identified as of the same series 

as the Krol limestones in the Simla area. Their age was previous¬ 
ly considered to correspond roughly to the Triassic of England 
but later opinion inclines strongly to the belief that they are much 
more ancient and apparently of about pre-Cambrian age so that 
an enormous period of time separates them from the Tertiary 
rocks across the fault. 


The structure of the western portion of the Dhauhl Dhdr 
has been studied in great detail by the late Lieutenant-General 
C. A. McMahon, and the Chamba Gazetteer (1904 Chapter I-A.) 
gives his findings which may be accepted with respect to the 
Kangra portion of the Dhaula Dhar. These findings, based 
largely on a detailed microscopic examination of the rocks, are 
that the main core of the range is a gneissose granite which 
apparently has been subject to great pressure and shows flow 
structure. It has intruded into the older rocks at a compara¬ 
tively recent date which is placed by the General as about the 
end of the Eocene or the commencement of the Miocene period 
of the Tertiary epoch. This classic research finally disposed of 
the old theory that the gneissose core represented some ex 
tremely ancient sedimentary rock which had been metamor- 
phosed and rendered crystalline by the immense pressure to 
which it had been subjected. 


ft»-0*mbtri«n ttna 
Archwaa. 


Mr. Middlemiss in his report on the 1905 earthquake indi¬ 
cates the following salient features of the geology of the District 
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which may be connected with the liability to earthquakesThe CHAPTER I, A. 
Tertiary rocks in the Dharms&la area and to a lesser extent in p . 
the Dehra Dun area, form deep bays into the ancient Himalayan 
mass, they are very thick beds and have accumulated compara¬ 
tively recently in geological history at a very rapid rate so that a 
condition of unequilibrium has been set up in the earth’s crust 
in these areas; the epicentrum in the K&ngra area seems to have 
lain roughly along the fault between the Siwalik and the Sirmur 
series and not along the “ main boundary,” also the steepness 
of the immense wall of rock constituting the D haul a Dhftr may 
have added to the instability. (See also pages 41 to 43). 


For mineral products of Kangra proper and an account of 
the slate quarries see Chapter II, Section D. 

The following note on the Fauna of Kangra proper written wad animal*, 
by Mr. G. K. Howell and Mr. C. H. Donald is based largely 
on information received from the late General Osborn, whose 
knowledge of the wild life of the lower ranges was unrivalled. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Tyacke, Lieutenant-Colonel Ryder, 

1st Gurkha Rifles, Mr. Fitzgerald of Baijnath and other sportsmen 
and naturalists have assisted in the preparation of the list of the 
more important mammals, birds and fish, which is printed 
below:— 

Family Felidce .—An individual tiger occasionally makes M a mma l*, 
his way into the lower hills of Kangra proper from the Dun 
Forests. Mr. Fitzgerald has the skin of a specimen which had 
killed a buffalo and was shot by a zaminddr near Dagoh in the 
B&jgiri hills of P&lampur Tahsil in October 1914. But the species 
is not indigenous to the District. 


Panthers are all too common throughout the hills, and lay a 
very heavy toll on sheep, goats, dogs, monkeys and the game 
animals. 

The Leopard Cat (Chenag) i3 not uncommon, it preys 
chiefly on game and wild birds. 

The common jungle cat is found everywhere. It is extremely 
bold and attacks poultry in broad daylight. General Osborn 
records the occurrence of the Caracal or Red Lynx. 


The Indian Wolf is killed only in the lower portions of the 
walley and is becoming scarce. 
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The same authority records two species of this family, the 
Pine Marten and the Himalayan Weasel, both of which are 
common. Here it may be mentioned that the Pine Marten, 
the hill musang, the tree cat, the Tibetan wolf, the common fox, 
the hill fox, the leopard cat and the jungle cat have under Notifi¬ 
cation 866 of the 6th of August 1914 been protected in the Kangra 
District under the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Act, 1912. 
That is to say it is illegal to kill any of these species except in 
defence of person or property. The explanation is as follows: 
In 1918 Certain persons formed a company to trap furbearing 
animals wholesale in this District. Government recognised that 
these animals, while no doubt preying on other valuable specieB, 
did as much good as harm by preying also on rats and other forms 
of noxious vermin ; that their furs, when in good condition, had 
a certain and increasing commercial value : that indiscriminate 
trapping would exterminate them and incidentally other valuable 
species which 1 * would inevitably also be caught in the traps : and 
that extermination was not desirable. It is accordingly now 
illegal to kill them except when they kill poultry or so forth. 
The time is rapidly approaching when the fur-bearing species 
will be bred in captivity all the world over as they are in America 
and Canada already : and the timely action of Government may 
possibly have secured a stock of brood animals for the fur- 
breeders of the future in Lahul. It is doubtful whether first class 
fur would ever be produced at lower altitudes. 


The common Otter (Lutra nair) is common in the lower 
reaches of the Sutlej and Beas. In the higher reaches it is accom¬ 
panied and in the head waters replaced, by the clawless otter 
(Lutra leptonyx). Rewards are paid for their destruction in 
Kulu where English trout are bred, as a single otter might 
destroy the whole stock of brood trout in a night if it made its 
way into a stock pond. But in open water it is certain that 
otters do not kill nearly as many fish as they are commonly 
reputed to. 


A few herds of Spotted Deer (Chital)—survivals no doubt 
from the time when the forest extended unbroken from lower 
Kangra to the Dun—remain in the coverts of the Siw&liks about 
Dad4 Sibd. But they are restricted in range and do not generally 
carry good heads. Hogdeer are found in the Beas and Sutlej 
valleys. Barking deer are still common throughout the hills in 
forests up to 6,000 feet though their numbers have been sadly 
reduced. The musk deer is ruthlessly noosed along all the higher 
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ridges nearly always above 8,000 feet and generally near the birch CHAPTER L Ai 

forests level. The method of catching them is to construct a . 

hedge a few miles long along the side of a hill. Gaps are left in the p,iy " eml A * p#cU ' 

hedge at every ** run ” : each gap is furnished with a number of 

nooses. As General Kinloch writes : “ the apparent aversion 

of animals to make an unnecessary effort induces both the deer 

and pheasants of all sorts to seek for a gap. The result is that 

-both deer and pheasants are soon almost exterminated where 

noosing is permitted”. That was written in 1891. As very 

little effort has been made to stop “ noosing ” in Kangra proper, 

and that little has failed, and as a musk deer hedge kills at least 

100 pheasants (by a lingering death) for every musk deer caught, 

it is hardly too much to say that musk deer are largely, though 

unwillingly responsible for the depletion of the small game in the 

DhaulA Dh&r, which is such a peculiar feature of the District. The 

“ recognised” methods of catching them involve so much cruelty, 

both to the unfortunate deer and to (sitting) pheasants, and such 

wanton destruction of the latter, that many sportsmen would be 

glad to hear of the extermination of the species both in its own 

interests and that of others. It is inconceivable that “ rights " 

to trap musk deer should have been recorded (as they have) 

at settlement, ha d the cruelty inseparable from the operation been 

recognised. 


There are a few nilgai and black buck in the lowest valleys Family Bovidm, 
but it is in the higher ranges that the game animals belonging to 
this family really abound. The gural or Himalayan Chamois, 
does not ascend above 8,000 feet, and though it affects very 
difficult ground, steep grassy slopes with oak or scrub 
forests, it is the favourite prey of the indigenous poacher 
armed with a gun license (nominally) “ for the protection 
of crops.” As the poacher prefers a doe or a fawn to a tough old 
buck, the species is disappearing in British territory with incredible 
rapidity. Some of the best gural ground has been completely 
depleted (despite the shooting rules) within the last 10 years. 

“ Thar ” live for the most part in precipices at about 8,000 feet 
and over. The old bucks especially keep to thick cover. Thar 
leather is more durable than any other found in the hills, but their 
meat is not good enough to attract the poacher (though when killed 
it is eaten readily enough) and their fastnesses are not overrun 
by grazing flocks. On the whole the species is probably not in 
much danger of extermination. The same is true of the serow 
(soroo.) Its tracks are still fairly common in thick wooded 
country, and it can often be heard calling or making for safety 
through some dark thicket on a steep hillside, but it is rarely 
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CHAPTER I, A. indeed that it allows a sportsman to sight it, and its inaccessibr- 
. rr— lity and its reputation for ferocity save it from the indigenous 

P ysical p 0ac 2 ier> The flerow j g a p as t master in the art of standing ab¬ 

solutely still in thick cover and allowing people to pass it by. 
The moment the human eye is turned on him, or a stoppage 
indicates a change of plan on the part of the Shikari, the serow is 
off. This habit and the cover be frequents, save him. A serow, 
was recently killed below Baijnath in a locality where be had 
never been heard of before. Many zemindars had partaken of his 
flesh when a Brahman declared that he was a kind of cow and in 
consequence some 25 men were outcasted. Barhel and ibex 
hardly, if ever, appear in Kangra proper. 

Itaafly Suidw. The Indian wild boar is the commonest of the game animals 

all over Lower K&ngra. Needless to say there is no rideable 
Country in the district (except possibly in the bed of the Befis 
at Andaurd) and the pig must either be shot or allowed to 
ravage the crops at thoir leisure. Under these circumstances 
pig shooting is decidedly a legitimate form of sport, by no means 
devoid of excitement and danger. General Osborn writes:— 
“ the following measurements have been obtained by a well* 
known sportsman: height at the shoulder thirty-six inches: 
length from tip of nose to end of tail six feet two inches : length of 
tail one foot.” This is well over the average size of a boar. The 
General mentions that a “ variety occupying the same jungles is 
only three-quarters the size of the large kind,” and that “ the 
smaller variety is reported to be more savage and dangerous, 
when wounded, than the larger kind”, 

Fwnily Roden ti* The common Indian hare has been shot even in Dharnis&la 

«“ily anidffl a t over 5,000 feet, but as a rule is not found much above 4,000 feet. 
The porcupine and the scaly ant-eater are the poor man’s game of 
the District. They are “ dug ” like badgers. Unlike badgers 
they have no idea of sapping a line of retreat. The ant-eater curls 
up like a hedgehog, and abandons all hope as soon as he is viewed ; 
tn'e porcupine sometimes makes a rush for it before he is beaten to 
death. This is “ sport ” at its lowest. Both animals are eaten 
greedily by all natives of Kangra. 

Itaafly PtwopopicUe. The flying fox, which is such a delicacy in Malaya, is regarded 

* in Kangra as unclean though it is a perfectly clean feeder. It is 
unfortunate that it is not more sought after as it does great 
damage to fruit. 

Be in rfdtp The plaintive* note of the flying squirrel can oiten he heard 

at night. The fur of this master monopianist is extraordinarily 
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fine and-thick. Fortunately the skin is so thin that it is almost CH APET K I.A. 
impossible to dress the pelt. Phyiical A n m ct i 

Notification No. 1392-S., dated the 5th September 1916, Gam ® Lav*, 
contains rules regulating the shooting and setting of traps or 
snares in the Government forests of the K&ngra District. This 
notification gives a detailed list of the big game of the District 
with their scientific and vernacular names. In accordance with 
the rules in this notification licenses for shooting big game in 
Kangra proper (including Ohhot& and Bar4 Bangahal) are obtain¬ 
able from the Divisional Forest Officer at Dharmsala on payment 
of a fee of B.s. 5. (See Appendix VII.) 


In the five years 1921 to 1925 rewards were paid for R#wa*di foy at. 
the destruction in Kangra proper of 871 full-grown leopards, 74 tructlan of wflii 
leopard cubs, 840 full-grown bears, 77 bear cubs, and 1 tiger. animals. 


A list of some of the fauna of K&ngra proper is given in the 
appendix. 


The Order Accipitres is well represented in the District, Budsofpnyt 
especially during the spring and autumn when the cold weather 
migrants are passing through. Their economic value to any 
district, as a whole, does not usually attract the notice that this 
order of birds deserves. They are generally looked upon as 
“ Vermin ” to be destroyed at sight, and yet with the exception of a 
few species, they are not only of the utmost value to the 
zamindars, but are also the friend of the sportsman, and game 
preservers, rather than game killers. It is not generally known 
that only a very small percentage of the species that this order 
comprises, are capable of killing “ game ”, By far the greater 
majority live on rats, mice, lizards, grasshoppers and such like 
and are therefore worthy of protection from the zaminddr’s point 
of view. Of the larger birds suoh as the true eagles, of the genus 
Aquila ", one species alone is a hunter, the remainder being 
scavengers, ratcatchers and robbers. 


The only hunter is the golden eagle (aquila chrysaetua) ^ ptiTiii ai^. 
who is a true friend of the game preserver. He occasionally kills ^ 
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game, but the amount of good he does in a forest far out-weighs 
the harm. He is essentially a falcon in his mode of hunting and 
not a hawk, and kills his quarry in the open. His immense span 
of 7 feet from tip to tip and over is all against his hunting in among 
trees and scrub. This fact, alone, gives immunity to Buch birds as 
the kalij pheasant, koklass, the tragopan and the chir pheasant, 
which may occasionally be found in open glades but never far 
from scrub or trees. The koklass again can fly clean away 
from him, so the snow cock, the monal and the chikor alone need 
be considered. The golden eagle breeds in April and arrange¬ 
ments for the nest begin late in February or early March, and 
the eyass does not leave the nest till September. All this 
time the golden eagle remains in the vicinity of his nest and 
does not often visit the alpine pastures. Therefore snow cock 
and the cock monal which may be found out on the open pla¬ 
teaux do not see much of him. A glance at the environments of 
his nest will show that his diet during this long period consists 
chiefly of the jungle crow, the large red flying Bquirrel _ and 
an occasional pine marten or fox. Crows and flying squirrels 
come first, judging by the beaks and legs of the former and the 
tails and skulls of the latter strewn about. 


Among the game destroyers of the falconida: we have the two 
hawk-eagles, the crest-less hawk-eagle (spizrotus-limnaatus) 
and the Hodgson’s hawk-eagle (Spizaetus nopalensis). and the 
Goshawk (astur palumbarius) which are all inhabitants of forests 
and the bonelli’s eagle, which affects the barren hill sides. The 
former account for a goodly number of pheasants and bill partridges 
(arboricola) and the latter takes his toll from the ranks of chikor 
and grey and black partridges and hares. The falcons, too, 
help in the destruction of small game but this means that some 
seven or eight species indulge in a game diet out of some 55 species 
which are represented in the Punjab. 


The list in the Appendix is a fairly exhaustive one of the 
Raptores to be found in the District. The vernacular names where 
given, with the exception of the better known birds used for 
falconry, are most misleading except among falconers, and the 
ordinary villager does not trouble to differentiate between a 
vulture and an eagle. 




A fairly complete list of the fish found in the District with their 
scientific and local names is given below. The local names- 
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vary in different localities and should be used with reservation. 
Every species named has actually been caught in the District:— 


Order. 

Family. 

Scientific name. 

Local 

names, 

English 
name (when 
known). 

RemabeB- 



SUB-CtiS 

Tblbostei, 



Pbysostomi 

Siluridse 

Amblyeeps mangoiB 

Sundal ... 


Small. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Eutropiic h t b y b 
V achu. 

B°*lan 

Baohwa 

Attains upward! of 
a foot in length. 





Fouud in the Bells 
below Dehr* hut 
ascends the tri¬ 
butaries in the 








rains. Not com- 






mon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pseudeut to p i a » 

Karad 

Do. 

Rare, up to l lb. 

Do. 

Do. 

Callichrous pabcla 

Pallu 


Attains one foot in 



length. •*>*» 

Do. 

Do. 

Macronesaor 

. 

Bingoa 


Specimens up to 1| 




foot in length 
ha ye been caught 
near Kingm in 
the rains. 





Do. 

Do. 

Mociones tinghala 

Singh 

BB. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do Ungaro 

Kara! 

... 

Small. 

Do. 

Do. 

GlyptoB t b r nnm 

Nai or Hf ao 


Do. 


pectinopterum. 




Do. 

Cyprinldw 

Botia geto 

Chlpbai* 


Do. 


(nub-fimiily 

Cobltidimo 



' 


Do. 

Do. 

L epl d ocepbal i oh t hys 
guntea. 

Nemaohilue botius 

Jiwal ... 

■UpE r 

Do. 

Do, 

(Sub-family 

Sandal Sud- 

Loaoh ... 

Do. 

Cvprininfie 


dal. 


Do. 

Do. 

Nemachilus etria- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



tuB. 




Do. 

Do. 

Nemaohilus rupi- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


cola. 




Do. 

Do. 

Nemaobilus mon- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


tauus. 




Do. 

Do. 

Nemachtlus ma- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


okenzli. 


Do. 

Do. 

Nomachilue corioa 

Cboldhl ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Garra lamta ... 

Karka 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

OtcIqub uinuatuB... 

Gnlgnli Saloh 

Mountain bar- 

Attains 2 feet In 



Orelnns rioboid- 



length. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gnlgnli ... 

Mountain 

Small. 



Bonii. 

barbel. 


Do. 

Do. 

Labeo calbasu 

Kalabans, 


Plains spa oil e s. 




Kalian, 


Found in the 
BeSg near Indaura. 



Labeo diplostomua 



Attains 8 lbs. in 
weight. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gid, Gldlu... 


Attains 5 or 8 lbs. 






in weight. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. dyoohlluB.. 

Kunnl 

... 

Ditto. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 o. micropbthal- 

Bhangan ... 


Found in the Befia 



muB. 



below Debra. 

Ascends tribu¬ 
taries in the 
rains. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. rohfta 

Bohn, Dam- 


Plains species. 

f 



bra. 


Found below 

Indaura. Rare. 


CHAPTER LA. 
Phydcdi AapaoUt 
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Order, 

Family, 

Scientific name. 

Local names* 

English 
nama (when 

Rl'KiSIS, 





know*). 



8ub*C labs Tii.koktkX— concluded. 


Physostorol 

(Sab-family 

oyprinintB,. 

Ciirh'na mrlga'a 

Mori ... 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Dr. latia 

Tiller 


Do. 

Do. 

Barbus ewana _ 

Karat 1 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, tor 

Chanlaru, 
Chltratn and 
Khakh arn. 

Habflir 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, hoxaetlcus 

... 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, conohonlae 

Chidhu 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do tiefco 

Chidhu, Pau- 
dra. 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. stigma ... 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Nuria danriea ... 

Maknf, 

Dhoban, 

Ran kali 

... 

Do. 

Do, 

Rasbora dan i coni us 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Aapidop&ria raorar 

Cbilwa 

*M 

Do. 

Do. 

Bari Hus *vagr* ... 

Lohari, 

Cbarl. 

... 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, shaora ... 

... 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. bendelisis 

Pakwart, 

Patba. 

... 

Do, 

bo. 

Danto davarlo ... 

Male 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. rsrlo ... 

Kangi 

... 

Do. 

t>0. 

Chela baoalla ... 

Cbarl 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

Perllampas laubuea 

Maknl 

... 

Do. 

ScombrcBO- 

CtdfB. 

Beloue cauciia ... 

Suwa 

.** 

Aeanthop- 

teiygii. 

Rhyuflhob- 

deUdffl. 

Mastacembelus ax- 
matus. 

God, Qto 3 ... 

Bel 

Do. 

Ophloce-. 

phalidft. 

Ophtoo e p h a I u s 
striatus. 

Saul 

Murrel 

Do, 

Do. 

Ophioe e phslos 
punotatufl. 

Do* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Opbfoo e p h a1 u s 
gaehua. 

Daula and 
Danuta, 

Do. ... 


Hire. Fouud in 
tbe Beas below 
Sathuna, Plains 
species. 

Small. Co nmon in 
the email tribu¬ 
taries. 

Attains one foot in 
length. 

Attains oyer 60 lbs. 
in the BeJia. Also * 
common in tbe 
streams. 


Small. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Attains 2J or 8 lbs, 
in weight. 

Attains over 10 lbs, 
in weight. Found 
only in the Beis 
below Dobra* 
Bare. 

Attains l| feet in 
Bare. 


length. 


Tbe most important species is the mahsir (barbus tor). 
This fish comes up regularly from the Beas to spawn in the streams 
of the District and then returns again to the river. Pish up 
to 10 lbs weight might be seen at any time in the streams, and the 
sanctuaries abound with fish from two to seven pounds and a 
few; even larger, but the real big fish need more range and more 
fpod than they can find in the mountain torrents, and as they 
$§row bigger they find their way into the river. Thus it will be 
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Phyiical Atpilu 


The methods of capture in vogue in this District before the 
Fisheries Eegulations came into being were legion. Most of 
them were, or seemed to be, devised with the express purpose of 
allowing nothing, however small, to escape. The following are 
some of the most harmful methods which have been instrumental 
in diminishing the supply of fish in all the rivers and streams in 
the District:— 

(1) .Continuous netting with small meshed nets; (2) 
poisoning ; (8) dynamiting ; (4) fixed engines ; (5) 
diversion of water for killing fish ; (6) erection of dams 
and weirs for killing fry -and young fish. 

After the big earthquake of 1905 several deep pools in 
some of the big streams, which contained big fish throughout the 
year, have been entirely silted up. 

Had any action been taken upon the advice of Dr. Francis 
Day, when, as Inspector of Fisheries of British India, in 1868, 
he reported the wanton destruction of fish and fry throughout 
India, and suggested remedial measures, the streams of Kangra 
would be very much better stocked than they are now. The 
wonder is that any fish are to be found at all in the poisoned, 
dynamited and over netted streams. 

The main difficulty lies in enforcing legislation when it has 
been provided. The people mainly interested in the fish supply 
and its future are the Jhiwars of the District, and being what they 
are, the menials with but little voice in the matter, their betters are 
not likely to take much heed of what they have to say nor are 
the kamins in any hurry to bring cases against the zemindars 
on whom their very existence almost in the villages depends. 

In 1897 the India Fisheries Act IV made its appearance 
which prohibited both poisoning and using explosives for the 
purpose of killing fish. The practice has been rife throughout 
the District and each year, during May and June, when the 
streams are very low and all the fish congregate in what pools still 
remain, they are ruthlessly poisoned and the wanton destruction 
thus caused is incalculable. Not only are the fish killed but the 
tiny fry in their thousands and the entire animal life which forms 
the food of the fish is also destroyed. The slaughter does not end. 
in the pools, but as the water trickles out and down the stream 
carrying the " poison ” with it, it takes its toll all along the stream 


seen that the fishing for mahsir, in Kangra, directly affects the 
stock in the river in the plains Districts of Hoshiarpur and Gur- 
dfispur, through which the Beas runs. The important spawning 
grounds of mahsir are in the small lateral streams which are not 
snow-fed and where the temperature during the spawning season 
varies from 70° to 85 F. 
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CHAPTER It At for often a mile or more. A single stream has been thus “ poisoned” 
. T T u two or three times in a season and the marvel is that it can ever 
pick up again. The poisons used are ; (1) Lime, (2) the juice 
of the cactus or thohar (euphorbia rogleana), also called chhui, 
(8) tirmal seeds, pounded, xanthoxylum alatum, (4) chila seeds 
pounded, cascaria tormentosa, (5) Boiled tea leaves mixed with 
lime, (6) leaves of a plant called ‘ ghaniri ’ pounded. These 
poisons (called mohan ) are thrown into pools and there stirred 
up and made to mix with the water by men swimming in the pool 
and stirring the water with bamboos, etc. The W'ater becomes 
clouded and milky. About an hour (or less) after the poison is 
thrown in, the fish come to the surface stupified or dead, and are 
removed in quantities. No bad effects are produced by eating 
them. 

Inspite of the Fisheries Act above mentioned prosecutions 
under the Act were conspicuous by their absence, until the Act 
was followed up by the Punjab Fisheries Act of 1914 and the 
regulations thereunder. 

The Kangra District came under the Fisheries Regulations 
in July 1916 and since then two Sub-Inspectors have patrolled the 
streams and kept down the poaching to some extent. No water 
bailiffs or watchers are maintained to patrol the streams and 
rivers. The system of enforcing tho regulations through the 
people themselves is being given a trial. Fishing headmen have 
been recognised Whose duty is to help in stopping illegal fishing 
within their respective beats. These headmen belong to pro¬ 
fessional fishermen castes and are elected by their own brother¬ 
hood. They have been given powers to arrest poachers. At the 
end of each year those who have done good work are given a 
percentage of the License fees realised from their circle as 
pachotra. Very little assistance has been rendered by these 
men in the past. A few have begun to take some interest of 
late but generally they are loth to report cases against their own 
brotherhood or their neighbours and it is doubtful whether the 
system will produce any good results. 

To begin with, Magistrates could not be got to see that the 
wanton destruction of fish life was anything at all serious, with the 
result that fines of from Re. 1 to Rs. 5, merely acted as an in¬ 
ducement to take the very small risk of being caught. Latterly 
fines have gone up from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40, and even Rs. 75, in some 
cases and even these are not deterrent, for inspite of the several 
hundred prosecutions, poaching, including dynamiting, and 
poisoning, are still carried on. 

However, on the principle that constant dripping wears away 
a stone, it has been sedulously preached to the fishermen caste* 
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that it is they who have most to gain in preserving the streams and CHAPTER I* A* 

the fish therein and that it is through their co-operation by which ph „ 

this wholesale poaching can be stopped. This is beginning to y 

bear fruit slowly, for now the Jhiwars have begun to report 

breaches of the regulations that come to their notice. They 

naturally want to keep in the back ground themselves, but if 

they even arrange to give timely information of a poisoning party 

much can be done. All the poisoning is done at night and parties 

of zaminddrs, sometimes 20 to 40 strong, go out on their mission of 

slaughter. Naturally, they can easily discover if any official of the 

Fisheries Department is in the vicinity, well beforehand, and act 

accordingly, and by the morning the only trace they leave is the 

banks of the stream littered with dead fry and tiny fish, which 

were not worth their while to collect but which, if left to grow, 

within a year, would have sufficed to feed the whole village. 

To the zaminddrs fishing is more or less a pastime for their 
leisure hour^so it does not worry them whether they deplete 
the rivers and streams entirely, but the fishermen are beginning to 
see for themselves which way their interests lie and it is hoped that 
they will soon begin to act and become guardians of their own 
waters. 

Most of the really harmful methods of fishing are adopted 
by the zaminddrs and not by the professional fishermon. 

The streams of Kangra are rich in the numbers of species they 
hold but for the most part the individuals of these species never 
grow to be big fish, and those that would normally become 
large fish are not given a chance to do so. One has only to visit 
some of the sanctuaries which are strictly preserved and compare 
them with equally good streams which are not preserved and see 
the difference. The sanctuaries are very well stocked and be¬ 
sides keeping the stock going to fill the rivers are an excellent 
object lesson to the people. 

In addition to the prohibition of poisoning and dynamiting 
under the India Act the following restrictions have been 
imposed on fishing :— 

(i) Portions of some streams, which are the important 

spawning grounds of mahsir, have been declared 
sanctuaries in wffiich fishing has been closed through* 
out the year. 

(ii) The diversion of water for the purpose of killing fish 

has been prohibited. 

(in) The use of the fixed engine “ Urli ” has been pro¬ 
hibited. 
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The “ Urli ” is a conical shaped contrivance of basket work. 
It varies in depth from 4 to 6 feet, the mouth being 
at the broader end. A dam is made across a stream, 
with one aperture into which is fitted the mouth of 
the “ Urli ” on the downstream side. The narrow 
end is sunk in the stream. All fish dropping down 
the stream must necessarily be carried into the 
Urli and the force of the stream pouring into it 
prevents them from escaping. It destroys quan¬ 
tities of small fry. 


( iv) The use of hand nets “ Kochbi ” and “ Saggan ” has 

been prohibited. 1 

The “ Kochbi ” is a bag-net, circular in form, about 
three feet in diameter and the same in depth with a 
bamboo handle about three feet long. The 
“ Saggan ” has a deeper pocket, a greater diameter, 
and slightly longer handle, and is either circular or 
triangular in form. These nets are generally used 
(i) near falls for catching fish ascending during the 
months of March to June, or ( ii ) during floods 
to take spawners or small fish which take shelter 
in eddies and backwaters close to the bank. 

(v) The erection of dams and weirs and the uso of various 

other methods for killing fry and young fish, is 
prohibited. 

( vi ) Pishing has been regulated under a license. 
Licenses are of two kinds :— 

Fees per annum. 

A class applies to the River Beas and its Rs. 

tributaries .. .. .. 4 

B class applies to the River Beas from 
the confluence of Binnun khad 'to 
Nadaun ferry and all tributaries .. 2 

(The fees for Rod and Line license is half that given above.) 
The following methods of fishing are permitted under the 
license:— 


(a) Rod and Line (bansi and birhi.) 

( b ) Grains or spear (bhala or tiri). 

(c ) Long-line with hooks (lang or dor). 

(d) Horse hair noose ( kalerni). 

(e) Casting nets ( sotwan , palku, dobajju, weru, soru). 

(f) Drag net used' in conjunction with stake net (he., 

bhiga, Kadh, kurga, and chatta) with a minimum 
mesh of 1£ square or 5 inches all round. 


‘The use of KocJibis with a minimum mesh of 1 inch square has since been 
followed. 
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(p) Other nets (called nilotu and pand) - with a CHA PTER l. A. 
minimum mesh of 1£ inches square or 5 inches all p hyg jc*I~A*p«ct*j 
round. 

A further condition has been provided in the licenses that 
mahsir (barbus tor) less than 12 inches in length shall not be killed 
by the license-holder. 

The nets permitted may be described as follows :— 

Casting net. —There are different names for casting nets of 
various meshes— 

Those of mesh are called sorru . 


3" 

99 4 99 99 

,, went. 

r 

99 A 99 )9 

„ dobajju. 

11" 

9 9 

,, polka. 


The diameter of the net when extended by casting varies from 
three to five feet. In using it the fisherman wades into shallow 
water and throws the net some five or six feet away from him. 
These nets do not cause any considerable damage and no mesh 
restriction is imposed on them, as they are generally used for 
taking small indigenous species which are plentiful in the small 
streams. 

Drag net. —The drag net is destructive in its results, among 
the larger species of fish. It is not used so frequently as the 
casting net, its use being limited to the dry seasons when the water 
in the more important affluents of the Beas is running low. It 
is often employed in the Beas itself below Dada Siba in shallow 
pools and where the river breaks up into separate channels. A 
stake net is fixed across the shallow at the tail of the pool, and a 
drag net brought gradually down the pool from above by a line 
of men, swimming, diving, working sarnais, and doing all they can 
to drive the fish before them. This form of fishing is known to 
the local mullahs as hurga. Large quantities of fish are caught 
with this method on the river in December and January. The 
local name of this method of fishing in the affluents is hhiga or 
hahd. Weights are attached to the lower end of the drag net so 
that at the time of drawing it downstream the lower end should 
remain close to the bottom and should not permit any fish to 
escape. 

The fixed nets (nilotu and; pand).—The fixed net is smaller than 
the drag net. It is fixed across pools in certain places which the 


D 
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fisherman knows by experience to be the favourite resort of fish. 
The net is placed at night, the bottom resting on the bed of the 
pool and the upper edge on the surface, and is removed in the 
morning. Fish leaving their strongholds or returning to them 
during the night are frequently caught by the head. The follow¬ 
ing fixed engines have also been permitted :— 

(i) Chips. 

(n) Stake nets (bar patio). 

Their use has been regulated by separate licenses the fees 
for which are Es. 12 and Rs.-10 per season respectively. 

(1) Chips .—The maximum number of chips allowed is 205 
for the whole District and only those may be erected which are 
specially provided for under the Settlement Records of 1891-92, 
The chip is erected towards the end of the monsoons and accounts 
for mostly “ spout ” fish (he., those which have spawned) and 
those descending the streams with the fall in the volume of water. 
The chip is a platform of split bamboos or sticks, interwoven or 
tied together in such a way as to leave interstices of inches 
square, between the sticks. The platform is erected under a fall, 
natural or artificial, in such a way that the portion furthest from 
the fall is higher than that directly under the fall, i.e., the whole 
platform slopes upwards on the downstream side. The portion 
between the fall and the platform is extended to well below the 
fall so that none of the fish can drop through. All the fish coming 
down the stream must necessarily fall on to the platform. The 
little ones, and the water, run through the interstices leaving the 
bigger fish high and dry on the platform. In the past the in¬ 
terstices were carefully filled up with grass so that nothing could 
escape, but as the punishment for this bit of sharp practice is a 
fine w r ith the addition of the forfeiture of the license and the des¬ 
truction of the chip it is not now much indulged in. As a 
chip is built in a narrow portion of a stream and the entire 
stream practically flows over it there is not much that can escape 
it. The fee for a chip is Es. 12 and as many of the villagers as 
please can be partners therein. About a dozen licenses are taken 
each year for the erection of chips. 

(ii) Bar pattas (stake nets).—The number to be erected each 
year is fixed in the beginning of the season. These are erected for 
months from 1st August to 15th November. A stake net with 
a "minimum mesh of l : k inches square or six inches all round is 
fixed across a stream, with stones and perpendicular stakes only. 
The net is kept lower in height near both the banks. Fish working 
down to the river after the rains are caught on these “ bar 'pattas .” 
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The fish on finding their way obstructed by the net try to pass CHAPTER I A 

through along the sides near the banks and are there caught by - ’ 

the fishermen with casting nets. About 15 to 20 licenses for bar Pbydcal Atpecti. 
pattas are issued annually. 

Most of the species breed in the rains. During the first Breeding 0 ; 

heavy rain, when the affluents of the main river are full, the fish, 
fish ascend those affluents to deposit their spawn therein. One 
inch and even smaller fry of barbus tor (mahsir) have been seen 
in various streams from June to October. Ripe males and 
females of labeo dyoehilus (kunni), labeo diplostomus (gid) 
and various other small species have been caught in June and 
July and their fry seen in July to September. Ripe oreinus 
sinuatus (gulguli) have been caught in August and September. 

This all tends to show that the breeding time of fish extends 
from June to September. There is, however, some doubt about 
mahsir (barbus tor) of which fry about one inch in length has 
been seen in some streams even in January. 

A large majority of the population of the District is fish- Ctonere! condition 
eating. About 8,000 fishing licenses are taken each year, fiatwy. 

Half of these are taken by professionals, the other half by 
zaminddrs and other castes. The professionals belong to the 
Jhiwar, Mallah and Darein castes, but only a Bmall number 
of the licensees are “ whole-time ” fishermen. The diminution 
caused in the fish-supply by the destructive methods hitherto 
in vogue in the district is still, perceptible in the affluents. The 
pools" which 80 years ago contained mahsir of 30 to 10lbs. now 
contain only 10 to 15 pounders. The measures adopted under 
the Fisheries Acts have not shown any very marked improve¬ 
ment in the stock in these streams. This is due to the peculiar 
seasonal condition of these streams which run very low during 
the winter or summer months. During the rains big fish, 
which run up from the Beas, can be caught in the streams. To¬ 
wards the end of the monsoon most of the big fish work down 
into the Beas, but quite a good number is left behind in the deep 
pools in the tributaries, which are caught with drag nets, etc., 
in the autumn and early winter. Afterwards fishing is chiefly 
done with casting nets and the catches are confined to the small 
indigenous species. 

Fishing in the main river shows satisfactory improvement. 

The netsmen get good catches throughout the year and the 
reports received from anglers who have fished the Beas during 
the past four or five years are very promising. Almost all of 
them got very good sport and mahsir up to 45flbs. are reported 
to have been caught. d2 
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CHAPTER T, A. Brown trout (salmo fario) was first introduced into Kangra 
• 71 » prop er in the Awa, Buner and Binnun khads in 1911. All the 

,pe * ova planted in the latter were washed away by a heavy flood. 

Yearlings were seen in the first two streams during 1912, but 

Introductionottrout a ^ er hhat none were seen or caught. Since 1918 ova have again 

InK&ngrastreams, been planted in the Buner and Binnun annually but no satis¬ 
factory results have so far been achieved. The ova hatch out 
well, but it is not known what happens to the fish afterwards. 
Occasionally one or two specimens have been caught, yet there 
is no sign of the species establishing itself in these waters. The 
waters do not appear to be quite suitable for trout because 
(■ i ) the upper reaches do not contain any deep pools where the 
fish could find shelter in the monsoon floods when the streams 
are raging torrents; (ii) in-the lower reaches the temperature 
is warmer than that which suits the trout. About 400 (8 months 
old) fry have been planted this year (1924) in the Kareri Dal 
(10,500 altitude). Experiments with rainbow trout (salmo. 
irideus) are also being made. 

Enemies of Crocodiles are found jn the main river (Boas) near Andaura. 

They ascend up to Reh in the rains and take some toll of the 
fish, but otters and cormorants are without exception the biggest 
natural enemies the fish in the district have to contend with. 
Rewards are offered for the destruction of these animals. Two 
species of fish eagles are found in the district. Pallas' fish 
eagle (Haliaetus leucoryphus) is not found in any appreciable 
numbers above Nadaun, but Hodgson’s fishing eagle (palioee- 
tus humilis) may be found on any of the larger and well- wooded 
streams up to 7,000 feet. The latter does a considerable amount 
of damage among fish, but it is just possible he also does some 
good in keeping down the enemies of fish fry and spawn, so his 
destruction is not advocated at present. 

{ g ) Climate. The climate of the lower parts of the District is distinguished 

from that of the more southerly plains District by a shorter and 
le 33 severe hot weather and higher rainfall. The cold weather is 
extremely bracing and healthy as well as being on the whole 
untroubled with rainy or windy dav3. 

However, without warning, storms of considerable violence 
are apt to occur at almost any time and play havoc with the 
tents of the unfortunate camper. The nights in the cold 
weather are very cold particularly in the vicinity of river beds, 
and are less rigorous on the slopes of the intervening ridges. 
Nearly all the bungalows in the lower lying parts (under 4,000 
feet) jtre supplied with punkahs for use in the hot weather but 
after the rains have broken they can almost be dispensed with. 
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CHAPTER I A 

The mean temperature of the town of Kangra was quoted _ 

by Mr. Lyall from Messrs. Schlagintweit’s tables as shown Physical Aspect* 
below:— 

Mean temperature of the town of Kangra. 


WlSTUB. 

| 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

1 

DeCvmb >r 
January, 
February. 

| March. 

A prvl. 
tiny. 

1 

»me 

. f u‘y 

August. i 

| 

| September. ! 
October. 1 

i November, i 

' 

1 

Year. 

52-9 

70'0 

se-o 

6U7 

67-6 


The mean temperature of inhabited parts of the slopes of 
the Dhauhi Khar, or Charnha range, is probably some eight 
degrees lower than this, and that of the southern portion of 
Kangra proper is much higher. 

A maximum of 100° F. in the shade is occasionally recorded 
in Lower Dharmsala (4,300 feet) in the hot weather and even 
111° F. in Kangra (2,400 feet) in the shade is stated to have 
occurred. 

The rainfall varies remarkably as one moves away from the ^ Rainf 8 u, 
main range. Some of the European planters around Palampur 
used to have lines of raingauges situated every quarter of a mile 
away from the Dhaula I) bar and these would record an average 
annual diminution of about 1 inch rainfall between successive 
gauges. 

The very high rainfall in the vicinity of the main range 
is a source of much expense to Government in the upkeep of 
roads and bridges in Dharmsala. A remarkably heavy storm 
during the night of 21st September 1917 resulted in the “ Black 
Bridge ” on the cart road between the upper and lower stations 
and other bridges being washed away, iron girders of even twelve 
inches in depth being twisted into most fantastic shapes by the 
impact of enormous boulders. On-this occasion the raingauge 
with a capacity of 14 inches overflowed within the 24 hours. 

Variations over the District. 

Lower Dharmsala and Palampur have about the same annual 
rainfall with 114 and 110 inches respectively. Dehra GopIpQr 
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and Hamlrpur are about half this with 58 and 55 inches respec¬ 
tively. K&ngra has an average of 78 inches per annum and 
Nurpar 65 inches. Before the 1905 earthquake the raingauge 
at Dharmsala was higher up the main range than it now is and 
presumably the average then was higher than it is now. All 
those averages are calculated on the returns for 1905-06 to 
1917-18. 


Variations in time. 


Monthly variations .—The following tables shows the aver¬ 
age monthly rainfall for each month in the years 1860—1892 :— 

January 

.. 5*0 inches. 

July 

.. 38*9 inches. 

February 

• • 4*4 „ 

August 

.. 39*1 

March 

.. 3*4 „ 

September 

.. 12-2 

April 

.. 1-9 „ 

October 

.. 1*3 

May 

•- 2-4 „ 

November 

.. 0*3 

June 

. . 10-6 

December 

.. 2-0 


These figures are for Dharmsala. 

Yearly variations. —Prom 1901-02 to 1918-17 the highest re¬ 
corded annual rainfall in Dharmsala was 158*7 inches in 1914-15 
and the lowest 48-8 inches in 1907-08. 

For the recorded figures of rainfall at, Dharmsala during 
the principal months of the last five years see Chapter IV. 

The total’ yearly rainfall since 1917 in the five Tal si's has 
been recorded as follows :— 


Year. 

Palam- 

pur. 

H fiimr- 
1 ur. 

1 clml. 

1 

Kangra. 

U.rpur. 

Total 1917-18 


79-OS 

o o . C) 

39-13 

50*43 

3 6*32 

A vertigo 


101-57 

60*69 

53 > ft 

7405 

61*46 

Total 1913-14 


96-51 

52 33 

44*6-- 

7-4-5 > 

50*09 

Total 1919-20 


89*34 

48-29 

•< i*68 

65*67 

41*05 

Total 1920.21 


33 -11 

49 66 

43-23 

57*44 

51-69 

Total 192U32 


1 ^6*5*5 

8i'G7 

49-80 

99 67 

61-77 

Total 1922-23 

... 

80-3S 

45 -:-i 

47-31 

7363 

59-72 

Total 1923-21 

... 

101-61 

71-41 

6-85 

72*53 

63-77 

Average 


101-34 

50-63 

62*41 

7307,. 

6-74 
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The corresponding figures for Dharmsala are :— CHAPTER I, A. 

61-76, 115-96, 114-95, 121-84, 94-49, 154-64, 96'93, 109'39, P y ( dAip«<ti ; 

115-75. 

At six o’clock in the morning of 4th April 1905 Kangra , 

District witnessed an earthquake which by the ruin it caused and ^ ^ e ® art ? ua 
the consequent loss of life can scarcely be equalled by any other 
calamities recorded in the history of this part of the Province. 

There were two tremulous vibrations and two principal shocks 
with about 3 or 4 seconds between the latter. The vast majority 
of residents were abed at the time. The morning was calm 
and beautiful and then in a moment, with two fearful lurches 
every house in the affected area collapsed, amid the thunder 
of falling rocks, the roar of the falling rafters and walls and the 
thousand shrieks lor mercy, confusion and tei-ror and death. 

Rescue and exhumation went on during the day while at night 
the scene was weird in the extreme. The wretched and grief 
stricken survivors huddled themselves together in the open, 
made piles of timber extracted from the Jhbris and set fire to them 
to keep away the cold. Every second or third hour there was a 
shock although not very severe and a roar like the boom of cannon. 

Bridges and built-up roads collapsed in many places involving 
an interruption of communications. 

An eye-witness thus described in the Pioneer what he 
saw at Kangra soon after the earthquake :— 

’* Looking up from the camping ground t.o the low and beautifully wood¬ 
ed hill upon which the town and temples stood, on ' could not »ee any sign of 
buildings, but among the trees was a gleam of yellow light reflected from the 
roof of the Kangra Bhawan, or Golden Temple. On a ridge still higher some 
heaps of masonry showed where Mr. .Seiston’s house and the missionary 
buildings were lying wrecked, and following the road to the town one came within 
ft hundred yards of significant signs of devastation. Immediately on the right 
was all that was left of the Municipal dispensary, and near byou the same side 
was the thana, with the treasury buildings on the left. The two last had 
been solidly built with stone wails and heavy beams, and the roofs had been 
literally shivered and the masonry disintegrated. The forces which wrecked 
them must have had as it. -were a winnowing motion and this applies also to every 
part of the town and hill. Tho old masonry bridge had been broken. It was 
little larger than a culvert, and was the first I had seen broken from Shahpur to 
Kangra. Following the l-oad leading to the temple, I had evidences on every 
hand of the earthquake. Not a house was standing, and the flatness of the 
ruins was terribly impressive. Passing among the ruins I came out above the 
wreckages of the great temple itself. A confused mass of masonry lay below. 

The thick walls were rent, the small shrines broken up, and only one miniature 
temple was left. Kven this had been partly thrown down, and was standing 
tilted over at a sharp angle. The golden roof and cupola were resting on the 
ruins, some of the gilded metal plates having been broken off by the shock but 
the roof as a whole had not losflits distinctive shape. It had also been tilted over, 
showing that when the building collapsed beneath it there must have been 
a wrenching and twisting motion. The thickness of the walls was enormous, 
as the temple was most strongly built, and yet the masonry was shattered as if 
the structure had been weakiy constructed. Here, as at Kangra fort, the 
very solidity of the buildings and their resisting powers only made the wreck 
more oomplete, Below the temple I saw masses of ruins. These marked the 
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Bites of houses used for the reception of pilgrims, and they have yet to yield up 
their dead. Those who perished there must have been killed at once, for the 
dfcbris is even now almost of an impenetrable mass. The very height of these 
houses caused their fall to be appalling. The town showed an utterly deserted 
appearance at the time I visited it, for the working parties were having their 
midday rest, while the survivors also desisted for a few hours from searching 
the ruins, but occasionally one met men carrying light beams and rafters to be 
used for rebuilding houses or making better shelter places. 

“ The Golden Temple may hereafter rise again, and a town cluster about 
it, but at present all is desolation., Treasure and jewels worth several lakhs of 
rupees are said to be under the ruins and the recovery of these will be attempt ¬ 
ed later. The chief priest escaped uninjured, and, doubtless offerings will flow 
in to him from pious Hindus ell over India, for Kangra Bhawan was almost a 
•acred place, pilgrims even from distant Southern India coming to visit it. 
Ran jit Singh once came to the temple. It is said that a long while before—900 
years ago—its riches attracted Mahmud of Ghazni, who plundered Nagarkot 
a* it was then called, carrying away a great idol and an immense store of treasure. 
From the site of the temple I passed upwards, still climbing among the trees 
until the broad pathway led us past the Amritsar Mission School. The houses 
and playground buildings were well constructed of stone hut they are now mere 
piles of dfebris. Then the crest of the hill was reached. Here lay the smaller 
temple of Devi, utterly wrecked, and the remains of the Mission Church with 
the boll lying among tire shattered masonry. Church and temple had stood side 
by side, and the ruins were mingled. Lower down on tho crest was the Mission 
House, where the Rev. Mr. Rowlands, Mrs. Deauhle and Miss Lorbeer were 
killed. One can see the verandah where the two ladies were siting at the 
time the earthquake occurred and the suddenness of the shockis proved by the 
fact that they were unable to escape. Here on the crest can be seen long 
narrow Assures running east and west, big branches have been broken from the 
banyan and peepul trees, while oaotus plants also show signs of damage. Follo w • 
irg the fissures upwards, it was found that they became more marked at the 
highest point of the ridge, where the Sessions House stood on a small plateau, but 
they were never more than four or five inches iq width. The soil too is rather 
loose, so they inay not extend to any depth. South-west on the lower spur 
Kangra fort lies utterly wrecked, almost hidden among the trees. Great 
landslips havo occurred along the road which winds down the hillside through the 
valley obliterating the track in some parts, while other slips threaten, for these 
low hills about Kangra are made up of clay, rounded boulders and conglo¬ 
merate rocks, easily displaced, and heavy rain would bringdown masses of earth 
and trees. 

■* Such is the scene now presented by Kangra, but one’s imagination oannot 
picture the horrors of the actual calamity on the morning of the earthquake and 
those which followed before help arrived. No one was left alive who could 
direct operations for.rescuing people buried in the ruins, or succouring those 
who had been buried and were yet alive. All the subordinate officials were 
killed ; there was no European within reach, and the people fled panic-stricken 
fearing that yet worse terrors would involve them. The sufferings of the 
injured were terrible, while scarcity of food existed for a few days until supplies 
poured in and free relief was given. Major Mclver Smith brought medical relief 
and food, and the troops gave not only their own invaluable labour, but, by 
example, stimulated the survivors to work. The period of stunned apathy 
then passed, though the desolation of Kangra remained, and still must remain. 
All that could humanly be done was done when relief arrived, and the gratitude 
of the people, not only of the town but of the villages is everywhere openly 
expressed, Dharmsala, Kangra, Nagrnta, Sujanpur and Bhawarna these are 
the towns which suffered most but many hamlets have a tale of killed and in¬ 
jured. The deepest sympathy rests with the people as a body. 

« Colonel Robinson, 21st Gurkhas, passed through Path&nkot on his way 
Home on Tuesday. He is making a good recovery though his injured leg i» 
riot yet well. Mr. Miller, 0. 8., Superintendent of Mandi State, who was severely 
injured in the earthquake, and rescued the R&ja of Mandi from the rest house at 
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Palampur, is out and about again. He had a fractured rib and other injuries, so 
his complete recovery will take some time.” 

“ The area in which the shock was felt most severely was the portion of 
the Kangra valley lying between the Beas River on the south and the Dhaula 
DhSr mountain range on the north, and between the Fort of Rihlu on the west 
and the village of Baijnath, with its famous temples, on the east. In this area 
were included the Civil Station of Dharmsala which was the head-quarters of 
the District, and the adjoining Cantonment, the town Tahsil and fort of 
K 'ngru, the small stationof .Palampur, which was the centre of the tea industry 
of the valley and the headquarters of the Tahsil of that name, the town and shrine 
of Jwalamukhi, the large and wealthy villages of Nagrotaand Bhawama, and 
an immense number of small bamlets. The sensation experienced shortly 
after 6 A. m. on the 4th April appear?, from the descriptions given by survivors 
to have been a preliminary tremor of brief duration followed immediately 
by first a violent counter-shock from north to south then an equally 
violent countershook in the opposite direction, and finally a third shock like a 
downwards sinking. The instant effect in Dharmsala, Kangra and Palampur 
was to reduce every single habitation, with the rarest exceptions, to a 
flattened heap of ruins. Most of the hamlets in the above area sufferer) a similar 
experience in a greater or less degree. The early hour found most, of the popu¬ 
lation still in their houses, the majority probably asleep. A certain number felt 
the preliminary tremyr and .succeeded in effecting their escape from the falling 
houses before the complete collapse ; a very l arge number were killed outright, 
and the remainder, some whole and some injured, were buried in the ruins until 
help came to extricate them. ' All supplies of food of all description were 
buried in the same way and could only be got at by excavation. Medicines 
and medioal appliances met with thesame fate, and the only clothes the survivors 
had to wear were those in which they a cre clad at the moment of the earthquake. 
The nature of the climate in these hills necessitates the cattle, and even a 
certain number of sheep and goats, being kept under roofs, and consequently in 
addition to the loss of human life, there was very great mortality among domes¬ 
tic animals. 

“ The Kangra District is connected with the railway by a cart-road which 
starting from Pathankot, the terminus of the Amritsar-Pathankot Railway, 
proceeds by Ntirpur (15 miles), Kotin (28 miles) and Shahpur (40 miles) to 
Palampur (72 miles). About 12 miles from Shahpur if passes within 2 miles 
of Kangra town. From Shahpur a branch cart-road 13 miles long, ascends to 
Dharmsala. The only other cart-road leading into the District is that connect- 
ting Hoshiarpur on the south with Kaugt'a ; own on the north. The road from 
Palampur eastward through Baijnath to Mandi and Kulii was formerly a 
mule road only but is now a regular road as far as Mandi town. 

‘‘All these roads cross numerous large streams and torrents hv means of 
substantial bridges, and in many places they are built up against the hillside 
by massive retaining walls. The earthquake shock, which w-as so destructive 
to life and pr .perty, simultaneously shattered many of these bridges and retain¬ 
ing walls, and caused landslips iu places and brought down numerous rocks and 
boulders, and consequently communications were seriously interrupted in all 
directions. The shock also caused much damage to the water channels called 
kuhli which have been laboriously constructed by the people to bring water from 
the hill torrents for the irrigation of their fields, and which are in many 
place* elaborate pieces of engineering work, being carried along steep hillsides 
and precipices. Unless they can be repaired immediately where they have given 
way in such places, there will be no irrigation available for the rice-crop, which is 
the staple of the Kangra valley, or for the tea gardens, on which the planters 
are dependent. 

“The Telegraph Offices at Dharmsala, Palampur, and Kangra shared in the 
genera! destruction, and the line was also seriously interrupted owing to the 
damage done to communications. The whole of the Kangra District beyond 
NSrpur was therefore out off from the telegraph on Tuesday, 4th April, as’was 
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also Mandi, which is served hy the wire connecting Pahunpuramd Kfilu. Mr. 
Homan, District Superintendent of Police at Dharms&la, who had a narrow 
escape of his life, despatched a messenger to Nurpur with a telegram as soon as he 
had, after rescuing the survivors of his own family, visited the various parts of 
the station and got what information he could. In his telegram he laid stress on 
the pressing need for medical aid, tents and food forthesurvivora, and he also 
stated that Kangra town was said to have suffered. Colonel Robinson of the 21st 
Gurkha Rifles, who was in command in Dharmsala Cantonment, also despatohted 
a messenger to Pathankot with a telegram announcing the destruction of the 
station, and asking that assistance of every kind might he sent. These tele¬ 
grams sent off from Niirpur and Pathankot on the night of the 4th were delivered 
at Lahore very early on the morning of the 5th. They were repeated to several 
addresses, and thus the Commissioner of the Jullundur Division, in which the 
Kangra District lies, also received intimation of the disaster on that morning. 
The Lieutenant-Governor wired to .ascertain what action was being taken by 
the Commissioner, but meantime as it was evident that no time was to be lost 
decided to send aid direct from Lahore. His Honour’s first impulse was to 
proceed to Dharmsala, with a relieving party, so as to see for himself what was 
required, vnd to direct operations on the spot, hut on consideration he decided 
that he oould do more good by directing operations from head-quarters on reports 
received from the local officers. Sir Charles Rivaz was the more satisfied to 
adopt the latter course because Mr. R. E. Youngbusband, who had until a few 
days before been tho Deputy Commissioner of the Kangrj District and had a 
thorough knowledge of it, was then officiating as Commissi oner of the Lahore 
Division and was available to start at once with a relief party. The Lieutenant- 
Governor summoned him and the Chief Engineer and the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals to a .consultation at which it was deoided to despatch a 
special train to Pathankot as soon as possible. 

“ As far as 'Pathankot it was easy to send medical officers, stores and 
appliances, and also tents and food. Information was received that tongas 
could get to within five inilas of Dharmsala, but beyond that the state of 
the road was unknown, and it was clear that if if was broken local labour 
would not be available to repair it, nor would supervision be possible, as the 
Executive Engineer was among the killed; the number of tongas was also 
known to be limited, and it was feared that the other means of transport 
available locally would not bo sufficient to meet a’l demands. It was therefore 
essential to ascertain how far the military authorities could co-operate in 
sending relief, and accordingly while arrangements were being made to detach 
Civil Medical Officers to proceed to Kangra, and to collect provisions and to get 
ready for entertainment as many of the ten's belonging to the' Lieutenant- 
Governor’s camp-equipage as were likely to be useful. His Honour put 
himself in communication with the General Officer Commanding, the Lahore 
Division, who had himself that morning received a copy of Colonel Robinson s 
telegram. Colonel Donne, Deputy Adjutant-General, acting under the ordera 
of Major-General Walter Kitchener, readily and promptly arranged for ths 
despatch of Military Medical Officers anrl of nursing sisters, with medical 
oomforts and appliances and stores, partly by the special train and partly 
by mail ; he also arranged for camels and mules to be ready at Pathankot with 
the least possible delay, and, through the General Officers Commanding at 
Jullundur, for the despatch thence of as many tents as might be required. Two 
companies of the 34th Pioneers were also got in readiness to proceed from Mian 
Mir in order to repair the Dharmsala road. The special train for Pathankot 
left Lahore at 1 n. M. on April 5th. The same afternoon Mr. H. A. Anderson, 
Commissioner, Jullundur, left that station for Dharmsala, after wiring to the 
Deputy Commissioners of neighbouring Districts to send up tents and supplies, 
and after ascertaining that General Pollock had arranged to despatch tents and 
•an English Doctor and a Hospital Assistant. 

“ Meantime on the 4th ami 5th at Dharmsala the survivors among 
the European officers and the troops and police had been working nobly 
first at the extrication from the debris of those still alive and later at the 
exhumation of the dead and the disposal ofcorpses. This work was completely 
finished within a week. The admirable behaviour of the survivors among 
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the Gurkha Regiments in the Dharmsala Cantonment, officers and men, 
has been brought to the notice of the Government of India through another 
channel, but Sir Charles Rivaz would beg leave to tender his acknow¬ 
ledgment for the willing aid which they rendered the civil population in most 
"trying circumstances during the days succeeding the earthquake. 

“ Mr." Younghusband pushed through from Pathankot as rapidly as 
the state of the road permitted, accompanied by the Medical Officers despat¬ 
ched from Lahore and Mianmir, and reached Dharmsala at midday _ on the 
6th. Mr, Anderson knowing that the urgent needs of that station were 
thus met proceeded more slowly in order to arrange for the colleo- 
tion of supplies from all quarters and the organization of transport and 
arriving at Shahpur on the 7th, established bis head-quarters at that 
place, which is, suitably situated for communicating with the different, parts of 
the affected area. A branch telegraph office was opened there on the 
evening of the 6th. On the 7th Mr. Younghusband on receiving reliable inform¬ 
ation regarding the state of affairs at Kangra town, sent Major Melver Smith; 
I.M.S., there with full powers as a Civil and Medical Officer, and also des¬ 
patched Captain McKechnie, I.M.S., to give medical relief at Palampflr. 

“ At Lahore op the 8th as the need for more military labour became 
apparent the Lieutenant-Governor arranged with the General Officer Command¬ 
ing the Lahore Division for the despatch of two more companies of the 34th 
Pioneers from Mian Mir in addition to the first two companies which -had started 
on the morning of the 7th and also for two companies of the 22nd Pioneers to 
be sent from Ambala vid Hoshiarpur to Kangra. General Kitchener also on that 
day ordered up two companies of Sappers and Miners. The Officer Commanding 
at Jullundur was also directed to prepare to support the Civil authorities in pre¬ 
venting looting by sending up a squadron of Native Cavalry to Kangra. On the 
same date orders were issued, on receipt of a requisition from Mr. 
Younghusband, for a force of 200 Police to proceed at once from the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts to Kangra, where the casualties among the Police had been 
very numerous and where, besides, the position was such as to demand the 
presence of a strong body of constables. A Superintendent of Police was also 
deputed with them on special duty to support the District Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Richardson, who relieved Mr. Homan on the 4th. Stops had already 
been taken to replace the officers of the Civil .staff, of whom three.out of four 
were killed outright at Dharmsala, while the fourth, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. Waring was in camp in the south of the District. In that locality the earth¬ 
quake waa felt only in a small degree, and it was nearly t wo days before news 
reached Mr. Waring of its terrible effects, including the destruction at Kangra 
-of his own wife and children, and made him turn steps to the scene of suffering. 

“In the restoration of telegraphic communication the officers of the 
department worked vigorously and offices were opened at Dharmsala, on 
the tth, at Palampur, , Kangra and Gopipur on the 10th. Or April 13th 
ekkas were able to reach Dharmsala, and on the 15th the first tonga reached 
the Kotwaii Bazar. On April 12th the Sappers and Miner's comments. A work 
on the road between Shahpur and Palampur and it has now been made practicable 
for light whe.eled traffic, and the bridge over the Buner torrent, the breach of 
which tvas the most formidable interruption on this road, has been replaced 
by a temporary trestle bridge. By the 13th April the second double company 
of the 34th Pioneers was at wo rk at first,in Kangra town, whore the exhumation 
and disposal of corpses, half completed by April 11th, gave employment for some 
days longer. The roads north and south, of that town had boon badly damaged. 
The Military labour available was being utilized for the restoration of the 
irrigation channels, as without such assistance, it was impossible for the people 
to put them in working order in time for the rice planting and sowing. The 
total number of native ranks of the 32nd and 34th Pioneers at work in the 
District was 562 
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“ In most of the hamlets in the affected tract the work of exhuming and 
disposing of corpses was completed bv the survivors within a few days of the 
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CHA PTER If A» earthquake. By the 9th temporary shops had been erected in a great many 
pi .. | . ' P]® c . e ® - The chief demand was no w for tents, and on April 1-lth the Lahore 

” f real Aspect*, Division Command kindly complied with a further indent by the Civil Department 
tor J00shouldaries. On 12th April Mr, Waring, the Deputy Commissioner, arrived 
at -"hkrmsdla after visiting a number of villages, including Nadanii, Jwala- 1 
mukbi, Ranital and the town of Kangra and reported that the people were every¬ 
where resuming their usual avocations, and that, in particular, the Jwala- 
inukhi fair was in full swing. Food supplies had fifeen pished up 
trom the first by all means and from the neighbouring Districts of Gur- 
daspur and Hoshiarpur and front the railway. At KAngrn on the 13th, 2,200 

of the towns people were being fed from these supplies, and the few hundred 
othem who were there were not in want and did not accept food. Up till that 
date food was distributed in the villages also, but the people had then succeeded 
in digging their own provisions out of the ruins, and the villages were found to 
have enough in the way of supplies. By the 16th the grain stores of Kangra 
form had been opened, thanks to the continued labour both of the Pioneers and 
of coolies gangs, and shops had begun to he constructed. The Police, who had 
helped well in the work of exhumation, now turned their attention to registering 
unclaimed property, and placing it in safe custody. Throughout the whole 
countryside, sheds and huts were being constructed with, the aid of timber, 
bauiDoos and slates from the fallen houses, and of grass thatching from the forests. 
At Dharmsaia the treasury was opened for regular work on the 18th, and salvage 
operations in respect of Government offices and private houses wore being 
*n eCte n’- ^ PalampuL- the treasury'was opened on the 15th, and by the 19th 
all public offices, there, and even, the High School, were working as usual. The 
more recent reports show' that everywhere in the affected tract the people are 
settling down, to their ordinary pursuits and doir g their best to help themselves, 
and that there is no acute distress. Much practical sympathy w as shown to the 
sufferers by native gentlemen of moans, both within the District and from 
without wlio, dispensed food and clothes freely and organised private relief 
parties by which praiseworthy, work was done. In particular Raja Narindar 
Chand of Nadaur, gave noble assistance as soon as he heard of the earth¬ 
quake, which was not felt severely in his part of the District. 

“ The work done by the Medical Officers cannot be spoken of too highly. 
The Medical Officer who accompanied Mr. Younghusband, both the officers in 
civil employ deputed by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the 
officers sent by the Lahore Command co-operated indefatiguably to get up their 
stores and appliances to Dharmsaia, and they had everything in working order 
there early on the 7th. On that day, as already noted, two of the Civil Medical 
Officers, were sent from Dharmsaia, one to Kangra and the other to PSlampfir. 
On the 10th medical relief centres had been established in Dharmsaia Civil 
Station, and in the Cantonment, and in Pal am pur, Kangra and Jwala inukhi. 
From the south Dr. .Datta, Civil Surgeon of Hosbiarpur, on the 8th started 
from that station with four Hospital Assistants and with Medical Stores, he 
arrived at -Twalam khi on the 9th, and on his assistants coming up set them 
to itinerate in the villages searching for patients and offering help. Welcome 
assistance was given by a Mission Medical Staff in the Kangra Tahsil and also 
by the Arya Samaj, By the 12tii the Sanitary Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bamber and the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Captain Harvey were touring 
in the affected area. On the 13th a Military Assistant Surgeon was^ placed 
at the disposal of the Civil authorities for itineratimg work in the 'villages 
round Shahpur where a tent hospital was erected. By the 19th 16 hospitals 
were in full work, of which 11 were temporary and 5 were old hospitals 
re-established.. As communications between this part of the District and the 
KulQ Sub-Division were interrupted, it was decided to arrange to send medical 
relief to Kulli, Suket and Mandi by despatching an Assistant Surgeon and 
Hospital Assistant with stores from Simla direct to Suket, where they are 
believed to.have arrived on the 15th, and in addition a section of the Field 
Hospital, kindly lent by the Northern Command, from Ambala rid Kalka 
and Nalagarh. Later on, on the 18th Lieutenant McKain of the 34th Pioneers 
with Hospital Assistant and a party of Pioneers was despatched by the 
Commissioner by that route and he arrived in Kulu on the 26thinstant. 
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After having visited Tiharmsala, Kiingra and Palampur, Sir Charles Rivaz CHAPTER LA. 
suggested the following measures :— r 

Firstly .—The first and most pressing want is that the irrigation channels Physical Aspects, 
which have been seriously damaged throughout the Kangra and 
Palampur tahsils should be repaired and put in proper working 
order, and, as has been noted above a commencement has been 
made with this work by the employment of Military labour 
upon it. The heavy mortality due to the earthquake has reduced 
the number of workers available among the people, who in ary 
case oould not possibly by pursuing their ordinary methods of 
repairing the channels, hope to have them in order in the limited 
time remaining before the rice season, and His Honour is 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity of carrying out this 
measure of relief at the expense of Government. 

Secondly .—In all the villages which have been seriously affected by 
the earthquake a total remission should be given of the rabi instal¬ 
ment of land revenue which falls due in June so that the people 
may be able to enjoy the harvest now on the ground free of tax. 

In villages which have suffered but not seriously the Commis¬ 
sioner should bo empowered to remit such portion of the rabi 
instalment as he may eonsidor suitable. 

Thirdly -—In the towns and villages which have been severely affected 
by the earthquake no income-tax should be levied during the 
current year. 

Fourthly .—Takavi advances should be given liberally for the purchase of 
cattle to replace those which have been destroyed by the fall of 
buildings in the earthquake. Such advances should be free of 
interest and the terms of repayment should be generous, the first 
instalment being deferred till the kharif harvostof 1906. A lakh of 
rupees will be placed at the disposal of the Commissioner of Julli n- 
dur immediately for the purpose from the provision which has been 
made for takaviforthe province in the budget for the current year. 

Fifthly .—The rules of the Forest Settlement should be relaxed so as to 
permit of the people being able to obtain from the forests wood and 
other materials for constructing for themselves proper shelters 
against the rains which may be expected to commence early in 
July, and also to graze their cattle in areas that would not otherwise 
be open to grazing, but should be thrown open now for a 
few weeks because the stores of last year’s hay on which the owners 
of stock ordinarily rely have been buried in the ruined villages. 

Arrangements should also be made later on for the supply of timber 
to agriculturists at convenient centres, either free of payment or at 
favourable rates, for rebuilding destroyed houses.” 

The head-quarters of the District were established for 
the time being at Nurpur. The work of repairing the irriga¬ 
tion channels was taken in hand at once by the employment of 
Military labour upon it. In the villages which were seriously 
affected a total remission was given of the rabi instalment of 
land revenue which fell due in June while in villages which 
had suffered but not seriously, the Commissioner was empowered 
to remit such portion of the rabi instalment as he might consider 
desirable. In the towns and villages which had been seriously 
affected by the earthquake no income-tax was levied during the 
current year. Takavi advances were given liberally for the 
purchase of cattle to replace those which had been destroyed 
by the fall of buildings. The rules of the Forest Department 
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were relaxed so as to permit the people being able to obtain 
from the forests wood and other materials for constructing for 
themselves proper shelters, and also to graze their cattle in 
areas that would not otherwise be open to grazing. Arrange¬ 
ments were also made later on for the supply of timber to agri¬ 
culturists, at convenient centres, for rebuilding destroyed houses. 
A charitable fund was formed by public subscriptions for the relief 
of sufferers from the effect of the earthquake. An executive 
committee of a strong body of officials and non-officials, the latter 
predominating, was formed, and a European officer was placed 
on special duty in the District to make enquiries on their behalf 
and to work with them and at their suggestion in organising 
and distributing relief. He was assisted by 12 assistant relief 
officers of whom 8 were non-officials. 

The following table gives the losses of human beings and 
•attle in the four Tahsils affected :— 



Rives lost. 

Hough 

cattle 

Jr Hod, 

Other 
cattle, otc., 
killed. 

Oxeo alive. 

0lhers 
alive. 

I.—KS-'grn 

10,257 

6,494 

13,931 

23,602 

64,312 

Hhswan 

604 

... 


Kangra 

646 


, 4w 

... 


llhagau 

583 


... 



Cnniaament ... 

300 


. . . 


... 

II.— I’litainpur (Bha- 
«arna). 

3,630 

1,611 

7,948 

15,812 

■*' 

Ilajgir 

910 

171 

2,309 



Haifatb 

873 

839 

8,442 



III—Hawlrpur 

210 


336 



IV.—Dehra 

812 

16S 

1,116 

— 


ToM 

18,314 

8,283 

29,371 

... 

... 


Some men were numbered twice but this was counterbalanced 
by the fact that the pilgrims to JwftMji were not included. The 
figures given above show that the line running down from P&lara* 
pur to Bhawarna gave the limit of the heavy losses. Beyond that 
there was a rapid improvement up to Baijnfith. An important 
feature in the loss of life was the number of children killed. 
Working out a rough proportion on some sample villages it 
was found that the deaths showed the following proportions :— 


Men. 

1 

Women. 

Children. 

Boys. 

Girls - . 

28 

41 

42 

89 
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The villages which suffered most by loss of plough cattle in CHAPTER 1, A. 
Kangra Tahail were the followingph^lwdA^eu 


Plough Cattie. 


Village. 

Killed. 

Left alive. 

Pathiar 

60 

96 

Shakoh 

121 

117 

Kaniara 

471 

751 

Ujjaift 

219 

361 

Birta 

110 

95 

Narwana 

426 

622 

Yol 

97 

114 


It was estimated that 5,494 plough cattle (|th of the 
number previously existing) were killed in KAngra Tahsil 
alone. 

The total amount received by the Executive Committee by Relief, 
donations from all over India was Bs. 13,51,748. Of this 
Ks. 1,09,771 was spent in relief of distress in Kangra proper, 

Rs. 11,33,562 in assisting in giving a fresh start in life while the 
cost of administration was Bs. 9,306. Very valuable work 
was done by non-officials especially the Arya Samaj 

Mr. Middlemiss, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of Cause of the earth. 
India, made a very elaborate inquiry into the causes of this l nake - 
terrible earthquake. His conclusions are given in the Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India and he considers that the 
following features of these hills have an important bearing on 
the causes of the earthquake 

1. The two epicentres lie in the Sub-Himalayan belt 

approximately but not exactly along the line of 
the main boundary fault. 

2. They are located near where that belt vide maud 

shows inbayings towards the older Himalayan mass. 

3. The main epicentre accords with the larger inbaying 

and the subsidiary epicentre with the smaller. 

4. They are both regions of marked and general change 

of average level of the country and average 
steepness of the valleys and riclges. 
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■5. They are also regions of reverse faulting, ■where a pack¬ 
ing of the strata and an overriding of the younger 
by the older rock series is specially prominent. 

G. They coincide with parts of those regions where there 
is irregularity in that packing, and where the 
regular marginal arc of the mountain, as expressed 
in the parallel earth folds and faults, is inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ It is now only necessary to recognise and give full value to 
the principle of isostasy of the earth’s crust as is clearly demon¬ 
strated by all the later work on the fringing ranges of the 
Himalaya in order to see the one direction in which all the fea¬ 
tures enumerated above point. With reference to that principle 
it must also be remarked that it appears to be not without pro¬ 
bability that such an area during the packing process, incident 
on lateral compression of crust, might at certain places tem¬ 
porarily lose its condition of isostasy as regards the subjacent 
more mobile layers, and become supported (or in part 
supported) after the manner of an arch, a condition which sooner 
or later must become unstable and a grand fracture (not a 
net work of surface fractures), or a simple readjustment of 
strain take place. 

“ Whilst non-mountainous continental areas of non-lateral 
compression may be supposed to hold together only so long as 
shrinkage of the sub-crustal layers cannot overcome the mole¬ 
cular cohesion of the rock particles, and -whilst we may suppose 
in that case that w r hen failure occurs a large or small area splits 
up into disjointed masses like an ice-floe in a stream, the case must 
be otherwise with areas of groat organic magnitude and relief, 
such as the great mountain ranges of the earth. In these cases 
lateral compression is the cement which holds the crustal 
elements together (at the same time that their surface layers 
are being slowly and continuously sheared and over-thrusted) 
and this is more likely to find relief when isostasy is lost by 
simple grand fractures at depths proportional to the magnitude 
of the organic features concerned. 

“ What is, therefore, known as the 5 tectonic ” origin for the 
earthquake is the one wdiich seems to be favoured by the whole 
surroundings of the case, and to which the circumstantial evi¬ 
dence enumerated under headings (1) to (6) seems to specially 
point. Until very good evidence of some other kind can be 
produced it, therefore, is the theory adopted by the author. 
It implies that the shock was due to a sudden rupture or 
release of strain occurring among or below the folded Sub- 
Himalayan formations at two places where the strain was 
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■especially great owing to resistance to the well established CHAPTER I, A. 
forward march of the overthrusting foot of the Himalayan pi,y^ c «lX*p«ct». 
range and where packing, with consequent arching, may have 
brought about a certain loss of isostasy.” 

Professor B. K. Bose of the Prince of Wales College, Jammu, 
describes the causes of this earthquake thus :— 

It is now held that great and destructive earthquakes 
are caused by movement of rock masses along fractures. Such 
fractures are called “ faults ” by the geologists. The geologic 
Structure of the Himalayan range at Rangra is very favourable 
for such movements. The rocks that are developed along the 
southern face of the Himalayas can be broadly divided into two 
■sections:— 

(1) Old Himalayan rocks (older in age). 

(2) Rocks of the Tertiary system (younger in age). 

Kangra, Dharmsala, Mandi, Hoshiarpur, Debra Dun are all 
situated on rock No. 2 jSimla, Mussoorie, Sultanpur are situated 
on rock No. 1. Along the southern face of the Himalayas the 
junction of these two types of rock system is always a “ faulted ” 
one. The Himalayan range presents an arclike curve to the 
plains with its convexity pointing south-west. This curvature of 
the range has been the result of earth-movements including 
“faults.” Now if we follow the boundary (which is a “faulted ’’one) 
between rock systems Nos. 1 and 2, it is seen that rocks of the 
tertiary system (No. 2), in the Kangra District take a “ huge 
sweep ” towards the older Himalayan rocks with the concavity 
of the inbaying to the south-west. A similar structure but on a 
lesser scale is found in the Dehra Dun area. Nowhere along the 
Himalayan mountain foot is such an irregularity in the disposi¬ 
tion of the younger rock series to be found. These areas of irre¬ 
gularities are in a special state of strain. A relief from this 
condition is obtained from time to time by earth movements 
including faults. The larger centre of disturbance was in the 
Kangra area and the subsidiary one in the Dehra Dun area. The 
geologic structure of the zone occupied by rocks of the tertiary 
system is also much faulted and folded. 

Another cause which had its share in the disastrous earth¬ 
quake has been “ isostasy. ” The Kangra valley is at a height 
of 3,500 feet above the sea level, while' the Dhaula Dhar ridge 
is 16,000 feet high. The horizontal distance between the two 
is only 6 miles. ' Such a high gradient has helped a rapid deposi¬ 
tion of rock waste in the Kangra valley. The Kangra valley, 
up to the lower iiiils spurs near DharmsSla is filled with sand, 
clay and enormous boulders of rock. The Dehra Dun presents 

E 
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some similar features but in a much less important degree.. 
According to the theory of isostasy, whenever there is a great 
deposition of sediment, it is accompanied by sinking of the area. 
This continuous loading of the Kangra valley implies a further 
state of strain to which the rocks of the area were subjected. A 
relief from this strain carries with it the chance of a great earth¬ 
quake by causing the rocks to be folded and faulted. 
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SECTION B.—History. 

Introductory, 

1 Until the early part on the 19th Century the mountain CHAP TER I, B. 
area between the Satluj and the Indus retained a political con- History, 
dition, which, in its main features, recalls the days of the Epic 
period. The whole of this area, in the outer ranges of the Punjab 
Himalaya, was divided up among numerous States, each under Punjab Hill States; 
its own hereditary chief. Some of these principalities were 
founded as late as the 15th or 16th Century, while others dated 
from the early centuries of the Christian era, and tliree-Kashmir, 

Trigarta (Kangra) and Durgara (Jammu) were still older. 

But ancient as many of these States were they were not Ranas andThakars. 
the original polity of the hills. The oldest traditions refer to a 
remote period when the hill tracts were under the rule of numerous 
petty chiefs, each owning a small domain and bearing the title 
of Rana or Thakur. The domain of a Ban a was culled ranhun, 
and of a Thakur thakurai, while the period of their rule is spoken 
of as the Apthakuri or Thakurain. The Ranas were Kshatris 
and the Thakurs of some lower caste. It is probable that these, 
petty chiefs were the primitive rulers of the hills and they were 
subjected by the founders of the R6jput States which arose at 
a later date. But even after their subjection they continued 
to exercise great power and often held positions of honour and 
trust under the Rfijas, and are often referred to in the ancient 
copper-plate title deeds. They were in fact the “ barons of the 
hills, ” and held a position very analogous to that of the barons 
of the Middle ages in Europe. Numerous families descended from 
them are to be .found all through the Western Hills, though some 
of them now rank only as common farmers; but local tradition 
and family records prove their claim to the titles which they 
still bear.— cf. Journal Punjab Historical Society, Volume III, 

No. 1, pages 45—66. 

The oldest classification of the Hill States divided them classification of Hi! 
into three groups, each named after the most powerful State States, 
which.was the head of the confederation. These were—Kashmir, 

Durga’ra and Trigarta. The first group consisted of Kashmir 
and the petty States between the Indus and the Jehlam; the second 
included Durgara or Dugar (Jammu) and the petty States be¬ 
tween the Jehlam and the Ravi; the third comprised Trigarta or 
Jalandhara (Kangra) and the various small States between the Ravi 
and the Satluj. A second classification, of a much later date 
than the one already referred to, divided the Alpine Punjab, 
between the Indus and the Satluj ; into 22 Muhammadan and 22 


1 Vide Journal Punjab Historical Society, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pages I—102. 

e2 
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Hindu States, the former being to the west and the latter to the 
east of the Chenab. Again the 22 Hindu States were popularly 
regarded as divided into two circles or groups, each comprising 
11 States, one group being to the east and the other to the west 
of the Ravi. They are named, respectively, the Jalandhar 
Circle and the Dugar Circle, as in the following tables:— 


Jalandhar Circle. 


Dugar Circle. 

1. Cbambd. 

1. 

Chamba. 

2. Nurpur. 

2. 

Basohll. 

8. Gulgr. 

3. 

Bhadu. 

4. Datarpur. 

4. 

Mankfjt. 

5. Siba. 

5. 

Bindralta. 

6. Jaswan. 

6. 

Jasr6ta. 

7. Kangra. 

7. 

Samba. 

8. Kutlehr. 

8. 

Jammu. 

9. Mandf. 

9. 

Chanehni. 

10. Suket. 

10. 

Kashtwar. 

11. KuluJ# 

11. 

Bhadrawah. 

It will be observed that 

Chamb4 finds a 

place in both groups. 


owing to its being divided by the RAvi. The number 11 is 
conventional for the States in eadh group were really more 
numerous, especially in later times. Thus to the Jalandhar 
circle we must add* Bangahal, Kotla and Shahpur, and to the 
Dugar circle, Bhoti, Dalpatpur, Lakhanpur, Rihasi and Trikot. 

Most of the royal families who formerly ruled these States 
have long since been dispossessed, but almost all are still in 
existence in the direct iine of descent, and where this is not so 
collateral branches remain. Each of these families bears a 
distinctive appellation or clan-name, derived in almost every 
instance from the name of the country, or its capital, over which 
it formerly ruled. In some cases the clan-name was taken from 
the original capital, and it usually remained the same even 
when the- capital was changed. 

It is interesting to note that the older and more important 
States bear names which, as in ancient India, were applicable 
both to the country and to the tribe by which it was inhabited. 
Such names are, Kashmira, Durgara, Trigarta and Kulfita. 
It is impossible to say if the name was first applied to the country 
or to the tribe. In the case of Trigarta it was probably the 
former, if we may trust the traditional etymology, and in the 

1 Cunningham omits Bangahal and includes Kotla and Kutlehr while Barnes 
has Bangahal in one list and Kutlehr in the other. In the Dugar list Bhoti is 
omitted and Chanehni inoluded by Cunningham and the reverse by Barnes. Of. 
Ancient Qtog. of India, pages 133 and 136, and Kangra Settlement Report, pageB 
6 and 37 of 1889. 
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case of Kuluta it was probably the latter. Ia all these States ** ® - 

the name of the capital was different from that of the princi- HUtory. 
palit-y. The States of later origin were generally named after the 
capital, and when that was changed the name of the State was 
changed with it. 

So far as onr records enable us to judge, the rulers of almost Rnl ; ng famiI i eg 0 j 
all the States of the eastern and central groups were Rajputs. Rajput, caste. 
The information at-our disposal also leads to the conclusion 
that in few if any instances was the founder of the dynasty a 
native of the country over which he established his rule. In 
most cases we have a history of invasion and conquest, and in 
almost every State the new ruler either came directly from the 
plains, or was a cadet of one or other of the ruling families, which 
had already settled in the hills. In one or two instances the 
ruling family was of Brahman origin and was afterwards recog¬ 
nized as Rajput h 

The history of these hill fftates is one of almost continuous Political relations, 
warfare. When a strong ruler rose to power the larger States 
made tributary their smaller neighbours, hut these again asserted 
their independence as soon as a favourable opportunity offered. 

These wars as a rule did not lead to any great political changes, 
for on the whole the hill Chiefs were considerate of each others’ 
rights. Being all of the same race and faith and also nearly 
related to one another by marriage and even closer family ties, 
they were content to make each other tributary or to replace 
a deposed chief by one of his own kinsmen. In only three in¬ 
stances in many hundred years, so far as known, was one State 
subverted by another. 

That the hill States were able to maintain their political Suzerain empires, 
status for such a long period was also in great measure due 
to their isolated position and the inaccessible character of the 
country. It is improbable, however, that they were entirely 
independent for any great length of time. In the absence of 
epigraphical and literary evidence we may assume that the 
Western Himalaya formed part, nominally at least, of the great 
empires of the Mauryas, Kushanas and Guptas, which followed 
one another in succession in Northern India. Kashmir, too, 
as we know held a loose suzerainty over the hill states, between 
the Satluj and the Indus, off and on for some centuries. 

The Muhammadan invasions which began about A. D. 1,000 Muhammadan eup- 
seem to have had little influence on the political condition of roa “acy. 
the hills. The early Muhmmadan rulers were too much engrossed 
in extending or defending their conquests on the plains to think 
of the hills, which were for the most part left undisturbed. 

1 The ruling families in all the States between the Jehlam and the Chenab 
were also originally Rajputs, except Kotali. These were Bhimbar, Rajaur, 

Punch and Khariali, which became Muhammadan at a later period. 

Kotali was founded at a later date bv a branch of the Kashmir family 
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With the advent of Mughal rule all the hill States were 
compelled to bow to a foreign yoke and early in Akbar’s reign 
they all became subject and tributary. 

During the reigns'of Jahangir and Shahjakan the Mughal 
Empire attained to the zenith of its power, and as Mr. Rarnes 
remarks, “ the vigour and arrangement manifest in every branch 
of the government, was felt and acknowledged even to this 
(Kangra) extremity of the Empire. The hill Rajas quietly 
settled down into the position of tributaries and the edicts of the 
Emperor were received and executed with ready obedience. ” 

At the same time all accounts agree that the imperial au¬ 
thority sat very lightly on them. Their prerogatives were 
seldom questioned and there was no interference in their inter¬ 
nal affairs. Indeed throughout the entire period of Mughal 
supremacy the hill Chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and 
even generous treatment. They were left to themselves in 
the government of their principalities and were allowed to 
exercise the functions and wield the power of independent 
sovereigns. 

They built forts and waged war on one another without 
any reference to the Emperor, and sometimes even asked and 
received assistance in men ancl arms for this purpose from the 
Mughal Viceroy. Each Chief on his accession had to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Emperor by the payment of the fee of 
investiture, after which he received a sanad or patent of installa¬ 
tion, with a hhilat, or dress of honour, from the Imperial Court. 
A-yearly tribute, called nazarava or pcsltkash was exacted from the 
States, and this amounted to four lakhs of rupees in the case of 
the Kangra group in the reign of Sbahjahan. 

In letters and other documents the Chiefs were addressed 
as Zamindar, and sometimes as Rai, the title of Raja being 
conferred only as a personal distinction and usually in recogni¬ 
tion of service. Some of the Chiefs gained a high place in the 
imperial favour and were granted mansab or military rank and 
enrolled among the Amirs or grandees of the Empire and advanced 
to important offices in the army, and the administration. 1 

VThe 3‘ansabdars were the nobility of the Mughal Empire. Jn Akbar’s reign 
Mansab a ranged from ten to ten thousand—all above five thousand being 
reserved for the royal princes. Shahjahan increased the number to twenty 
thousand—all above ten thousand being so reserved. Each Mansabdir bad to 
maintain a cavalry contingent of at least one-third of his nominal rank, foi 
which he received a grant in cash or jagir up to the full grade of bis Mansab. 
The balance over actual cost of maintenance was his own private income. The 
higher grades were called Amirs and the premier Amir was called Amir-ul 
llmara. Mansab was held at the pleasure of the Emperor and was cot 
hereditary. 
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On the decline of the Mughal Empire and the transfer of CHAPTER I, B. 
the Punjab to the Afghans, in 1752, the hill States came under —- 

the supremacy of Ahmad Shah Durani, but the Durani control X| * t#ry * 
was never more than nominal in the eastern States. 


Afghan supremacy. 


With the rise of Ranjft Singh to power the States fell on evil Sikh supremacy, 
days, and in 1809 they were all made tributary, and soon after¬ 
wards one after another was annexed to the Sikh Kingdom, 
and the old ruling families completely dispossessed. Only 
three States out of the twenty-two escaped Ranjit Singh’s 
rapacious grasp, viz., Chamba, Mandl and Suket. The Rajputs 
were an object of aversion to him, for they represented the ancient 
aristocracy of the country and declined to countenance an 
organisation in which high caste counted for nothing, their 
existence therefore could not be tolerated and they were mer¬ 
cilessly crushed. 

The story of their fall is pathetic and the pathos is enhanced Fall of the hill 
by the many traditions current in the hills and entwined with the States, 
memory of the hill Chiefs. Some of the States so ruthlessly 
overthrown were among the oldest that history records. The 
ancestors of many of the ruling families were ruling over settled 
States, when ours were little better than savages. In comparison 
with them most of the royal lines oil the plains are but as of yes¬ 
terday and the oldest of them must yield the palm to some of the 
noble families of the Punjab Hills. 

The suffix of the different royal families in the Rangra R oya i BU ffixe«. 
Circle varied in different States. In K&ngra State it was 
“ Chandra ” from very early times, and has remained unchanged 
in the main line to the present day. 1 In all the branches except 
three it has been displaced by “ Singh ” in accordance with a 
custom which began among Rajputs about the 15th century. 

This suffix is also of ancient origin, as Sinha or Sih. The suffix 
of the Kutlehr and Bangahal families is “ Pal ” and has always 
been so, originally it was also in the Nurpur family but was 
changed for “ Maiand finally “ Singh 

The title Bern is found after each Raja’s name in inscrip- ^ t ; tle j) tta% 
tions and copper plate deeds. This too was a royal designation 
as we learn from Sanskrit literature, and was affixed to the names 
of Kings and Queens, in the masculine or feminine form, as Rex 
and Regina are in our own Royal family. Hence arose the R&jput 
salutation, -Jaideya or Jaideva which originally was accorded 
only to Rajputs of royal rank. The original form in Sanskrit 
was Jayatu Beoah “ May the King be victorious. ” 

An heir apparent in former times bore the title of Yuvardja. Titles of heir-ap- 
It fell into disuse in the hills after the sixteenth century and its parent ‘SoTaraja 
place was taken by Tikka, but it is now being revived in many_ 


l In later times it became Chand. 
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Hindu States. Tikka is applicable only to an lieir-apparent 
who is the son of a ruling Chief. 

The title Mian is of Muhammadan origin and is said t 
have been conferred by Jahangir on the young princes from the 
hills who were hostages at his Court. In later times its use has 
become more general. 

KANGRA STATE. 

The territory now included in the Kangra District, except 
Kulu, was originally a part of the kingdom of Jalandhara or 
Trigarta. That kingdom at the time of its greatest expansion 
comprised all the country between the Satluj and the Ravi in 
the outer hills, and the Jalandhar Doab on the plains, as well 
as a tract to the east of the Satluj ; anciently called Satadru, 
probably, Sirhind. 1 

At that early period the kingdom contained two great pro¬ 
vinces, one on the plains and the other in the hills, of which 
the capital was at Jalandhara, with a hill capital at Kangra, 
then called Bhimkot or Nagarkot. 

The hold of the State on the outlying portions of the terri¬ 
tory in the hills, at that remote period, must have been of a very 
loose character, and was probably nothing more than a nominal 
suzerainty over numerous potty Chiefs, called Ranas and Thakurs, 
who were the primitive rulers. That this mpst have been the 
case seems clear from the political condition of the hills, as port¬ 
rayed in the records of Kulu, Suket and Mandi on the east and 
Chamba and other States on the west, where these petty Chiefs 
held almost independent rule down to a comparatively recent 
time. As regards the central portion of the State, around 
K&ngra, there is not the same clear evidence of such a political 
condition, but the existence of many Rana families in Kangra 
proper, even to the present day, seems to show that there too 
in ancient times these petty Chiefs wielded power, though reduced 
to submission at a much earlier period. 

After the sixth century the limits of the State were restricted 
by the foundation of new principalities within its borders ; as 
Chamba and Pratishthana (Pathankot) on the west, and Suket, 
Ivutlehr, Bangahal and Mandi on the east. 

After the Muhammadan invasions began, about A. D. 100b, 
the territory on the plains was lost, and Nagarkot then became 
the chief capital; and with the rise of new States at a still later 

1 Cf. Ancient Geography of India, Volume I, page 137, also Journal Punjab- 
Historical Society, Volume VIII, No. 1, pages 12 to 84. 
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time, as offshoots from the parent stem, the kingdom was re- CHAPTER I, 8. 
duced verv much to the limits still obtaining at the time of its 
extinction m 1827. 

1 The names Jalandhara and Trigarta are used synonymously Names of the pro¬ 
in Sanskrit literature to indicate the whole kingdom, thus Hema winces, 

Chandra has the expression:— 

“ Jfilandharas Trigarta syuh 
“ Jalandara, that is, Trigarta. ” 

2 The earliest reference to Jalandhara, according to Cunnin- Earliest references 
gham, is in the works of Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, where J a t>ndUaxa. 
it is called Kulindrin or Khulindrine, which should probably be 
corrected to Sulindrine ; and the “ mountain kings ” of the Punjab 
are also referred to by Alexander’s historians. A tradition 
was formerly current in Kangra that Alexander visited the place 
and left the idol which was an image of his wife, named Naush- 
ablia, and that the image was the idol of the people of the country. 

This story, Ferishta states, was told to Firoz Shah Tughlak on 
his capture of the Port. 2 

‘Trigarta, meaning “the land of the three rivers,” is generally Trigarta. 
understood as referring to the Ravi, Bias and Satinj, and in 
Sanskrit literature it is always associated with the lower Bias 
Valiev. As the Bias in former times flowed as a separate rivet- 
down to Multan, this may have been the original meaning. 

It is also probable, however, that the reference is to the three main 
tributaries of the Bias in the Kangra District. These are, the 
Banganga, Kuril and Kayagul, which unite at Harfpur and under 
the name of Trigadh, which is the same as Trigarh— 
fall into the Bias opposite Slba fort. At a later period the 
name Trigarta was applied to Kangra. only and, as Trigadh, was 
in use for the Kangra Stat'e till recent times. 

The original name of Kangra Fort was Bhimkot and Bbimkot an 
Bhlranagar for the town. Bhiumagar. 

Nagarkot, also an ancient name, was probably used both for Nagarkot. 
the fort and the town. 

Katoch, from which the royal line takes its elan name, was Katoch. 
probably the name of the district around Kangra, which may 
have been the original nucleus of the State. It was in use for 
that district, and also for the whole State till the final over¬ 
throw in 1827. 

1 Arch. Survey Reports, Volume V, pagellS. 

5 Ancient Geography of India, page 137. 

3 Ferishta, Briggs translation, Volume I, pages 453-54 also The Early History 
of India, V. Smith, 3rd Edition, 1914, page 76. Aexander probably reached the 
Bias near Indaura in Kangra. 

4 The name Trigarta may be translated “the three Valleys “ and is thus an 
appropriate term to apply to the deeply cut valleys of the three tributaries named. 
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The name Susarmapura is found in the Baijnath Eulogies, 
and also in the Rajutarangini, evidently referring to Kangra town. 

Kangra, meaning ‘a fortress' dates only from the Mughal 
period, and was applied as now, to the fort and the town. There 
are several fanciful derivations of the name. One of these is 
Kangarh, ‘the fort of the Ear,’ referring to the legend that the fort 
stands over the ear of the' giant-demon Jalandhara, who was 
overcome by Shiva and buried under a mass of mountains, hie 
head being in the Kangra Valley, his ear under the fort, his mouth, 
at Jwalamukhi, his back under the town of Jalandhar and his 
feet at Multan. 1 

Another version of the legend confines the demon’s body to 
the Kangra valley. The earliest reference to Kangra by a Euro¬ 
pean traveller is that of William Pinch, A.D. 1611, in Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, but he does not seem to have visited the place. 
Thomas Coryat was probably the first European visitor to Kangra, 
in A. D. 1615, followed perhaps by Thevenot in 1666, and Vigne 
in 1835. Forster in 1783 and Moorcroft in 1820 passed through the 
outer hills but did not visit the town. 

2 The great antiquity of the Katoch royal line is undoubted, 
but its origin is lost in the mists of the past. Its claim to great 
antiquity is fully corroborated by the many offshoots from the 
parent stem and the great extent of territory that formerly owned 
their sway. “Throughout the hills,” says Mr. Barne3 : “ there is 
scarcely a class of any mark that does not trace its pedigree to the 
Katoch stock. Pour independent principalities, Jasw&n, Gu!2r, 
Siba and Datarpur, were founded by cadets of the parent 
line. The paternity of Laddu Rajputs, with their seven raos 
or chiefs, who occupy the Jaswan valley between TJnah and Rupar 
claim to be descended from the same source.” 

“ The powerful colony of Andauria Rajputs, at the other 
extremity of the Kangra District to the west, boast that their 
ancestor was an emigrant Katoch. But who was the original 
founder, whence he came, how many centuries ago, by what means 
his dominion was acquired and consolidated—are questions which 
can never be solved, since their solution is lost in the obscurity 
of time. The infancy of the State and its gradual development 
are matters beyond even the reach of conjecture and the 
earliest traditions extant refer to the Katoch monarchy as a 
power which had already attained the vigour of maturity 

1 Cf, Arch. Survey Report*, Volume V, pages 145-6-7-8, Another version 
confines the demon’s body to the Jalandhar Doab. 

2 Kangra. Settlement Report, 1889, page 6. 
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1 Sir Alexander Cunningham uses similar language :— 

“ The royal family of Jalandhar and Kangra is one of the oldest in India* 
and their genealogy, from the time of the founder, Susanna Chandra, appears to 
me to have a much stronger claim to our belief than any of the long strings of names 
now shown by the more powerful families of Rajputana ”. Sir Lepel Griffin too 
refers to the Rajput dynasties of the Kangra hills, of whom the Katoch is the 
oldest, as having, “genealogies more ancient and unbroken than can he shown 
by any other royal families in the world.” 


CHAPTER J, B. 
History. 


As ('handarbansis they bear the suffix of “ Chandra,” which Roy a i Suffix, 
they profess to have borne from the time of Susarman Chandra 
down to the present day. This is known to be correct from 
the coins and inscriptions as well as the casual mention of some 
of the princes by Muhammadan historians, and the names can 
be checked from the 14th century downwards. 

Sir A. Cunningham was the first to draw attention to the his- Vansavali or genea 
tory of the royal family of Jalandhara and Trigarta in detail, in logical roll, 
the reports of the Archaeological Survey and in the 
Ancient Geography of India. Mr. William Moorcroft had 
previous to this noted the existence of the Vansavali or genea¬ 
logical roll, which he examined at the Court of Raja Sansar Chand 
in 1820. * 

The Vansamli contains nearly 500 names. Bliutn Chand, the 
founder, according to local legend was not of human origin, 
hut sprang from the perspiration off the brow of the goddess at 
Kangra. The first name which may he regarded as historical 
is that of Susarman Chandra the 234th from Churn Chand, called 
Susarman in the Mahabharata, who is believed to have reigned at 
the time of the great war, and was an ally of the Kauravas. The 
original seat of the family is said to have been at Multan, but after 
the war they lost their lands and retired, under Susarman, to 
Jalandhara, where they settled, and having also occupied the 
adjoining hill tract built the fort of K&ngra. 

From this time onward for many centuries the history of the Early history of 
Katoch family is a blank, but it seems possible that Phegeas Katoch family, 
or Phegaeus, the king of the district beyond the Bias, that is the 
Jalandhar Doab, who made his submission to Alexander, was a 
Katoch. 

3 In the introductory Chapter of Ferishta, and referring to 
a period about 800 years later, a raja of Nagarkot is alluded to 
among 500 petty chiefs, who were subdued by a raja of 
Kanauj, named Ramdeo, who overran the hills between Kumaon 
and Jammu. These petty chiefs were doubtless local hill barons, 
like Ranas and Thakurs. 3 


1 Ancient Geography of India, page 13s, 
s Moorcraft Travels, Volume l, pa/e 145, 

.* Ferishta trans. Briggs. Volume I, Introductory Chapter. This reference 
is unoertain, chronologically. 
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CHAPETR I, Bi 
History. 


Hinen Tsiang. 


1 Jalandhara and Trigarta are several times mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini or History of Kashmir, the earliest reference being 
towards the end of the 5th century A. D. where it is stated that 
Sreshta Sena of Kashmir bestowed “ the land of Trigarta upon 
the Pravaresa Temple.” Again about A. D. 520 Pravarasena 
is said to have conquered Trigarta.' 

2 The visit of the Chinese Pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, to Jalan¬ 
dhara in March A. D. 635 is the most important of all the early 
references to the State. He describes the Kingdom of Che-lan-to-lo, 
i.e., Jalandhara, as situated north-east of China-poJi (China- 
bhufcti) and south-west of Kiu-lu-to (Kuluta) or modem Kulu. 

He remained there, as the guest of Raja Utito, for four months 
before proceeding to Kanauj, and halted again on his return 
journey in A. D. 643. Cunningham identifies the Utito of Hiuen 
Tsiang with the Adiina or Adita of the Vansavali. Jalandhara 
was then subject to Harsha. Vardana of Htinauj, and on his return 
journey the Pilgrim was entrusted to the care and protection of the 
Raja of Jalandhara. 

He describes the Kingdom as about 1,000 li or 167 miles in 
length from east to west, and 800 li, or 138 miles in breadth from 
north to south. According to these dimensions Jalandhara must 
then have included Chamba on the North with Mandi and Suket 
on the east, and Satadru on the south-east. 

i. 

3 A long interval elapses after the visit of the Chinese Pil¬ 
grim before another historical reference, occurs to the State. 
In the Rajatarangini and in the reign of Sankara Varna (A. D. 
883—908), we read of an expedition led by that king against Gur- 
jara (Gujrat or Central Punjab) which was opposed by “ Prithvi 
Chandra of Trigarta,” who fled in dismay before the Kashmir 
army. Prithvi Chandra’s name is not found in the Vansavali, 
but we may accept the event as historical. Trigarta was evident¬ 
ly then subject to Kashmir, as the Raja had given his son, 
Bhuvana Chandra, as a hostage to that State. 

^Kashmir fjien held a widespread dominion in the bills and 
on the plains. This is proved by two Chamba copperplate deeds, 
in which reference is made to events which must have happened 
in the beginning of the tenth century. At that time Chamba was 
invaded by a Kashmir Army, called Kira, in the title deeds, 
and the allies 'of the State were Trigarta (Kangra) and Kuluta 
(Kulu), with whose help the Chamba Chief defeated the invaders 
and expelled them from his country. 


1 Rajatarang, Stein III, 100 and 285. 

- Ancient Geography of India, pages 136-37. 

3 Rajatarangini Stein, V. 143-4-6. 

4 Of. Chamba Gazetteer, pages 78-9. The Kira were either Kashmiris or 
tribe in the vicinity of Kashmir and had as allies Durgara (Janraui) and 

Sumata (Bosohli). 
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The Punjab was then beginning to feel the pressure of the CHAPTER I > B. 
Muhammadan advance from the west, and probably contingents History, 
were sent from the hill States in support of the Hindu-Shahi 
Kings of Kabul and Udabandapura (Ohind), who then ruled the 
Punjab. 

At length about A. D. 980 Peshawar was captured and the 
last line of defence to the west of the Indus was broken dow'n. 

Mahmud of Ghazni succeeded his father in A. D. 997 and in Capture 0 j uagai- 
A. D. 1001 invaded the Punjab. In his fourth expedition (A. D. kot by Mahmud. 
1009) after defeating a large Hindu army on the Indus, he advanced 
into the plains, probably following the route along the foot of the 
bills, and suddenly appeared before N agar kot. 

Mahmud was probably attracted by the prestige of the fortress 
which was then famous all over India, and still more by the 
wealth which was said to be stored within its walls. The fort 
was weakly held, most of the State forces having probably ac¬ 
companied their chief to the Indus. No defence was made, and the 
gates were thrown open to the conqueror soon after the siege began, 
and the vast accumulation of wealth it contained fell into his 
hands. ‘Utbi, the historian, and Mahmud’s Secretary, states that 
the amount was such that “ tho backs of camels could not carry 
it, nor vessels contain it, nor writers hands record it, nor tho 
imagination of an arithmetician conceive it.” Perishta states 
the amount as 700,000 golden dinars ; 700 mans of gold 
and silver plate ; 200 mans of pure gold in ingots ; 2,000 mans 
of silver bullion ; and 20 mans of various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds and rubies, and other property of 
value. All of it was taken to Ghazni and displayed on a carpet 
spread in the courtyard of the palace. The idol in the temple of 
Bhawan, w r as also removed but the temple does not seem to have 
been demolished. 

To account for such a vast accumulation of wealth, Cunning¬ 
ham conjectures that the fort was used as a treasure-house by the 
Turki-Shahi kings, whose pedigree for 60 generations was found 
recorded on a piece of silk at the capture. 1 

2 A garrison was left in the fort which held possession till Be capture by tho 
A.D. 1043. In that year great enthusiasm was aroused among the Hindus. 

Hindus by a report that the idol had appeared to the Raja of Delhi 
and announced that he would soon return from Ghazni to his 

1 Tarikk-i- Tamini. Elliot’s History, Volume IT, pages 33-4-5, also Perisbta 
translation, Volume 1, pages 46-7 of 1908 reprint. 

2 Ferisbta translation, Volume 1, pages 48-9. 

Note.— The Turki-Shahi dynasty ruled Kabul and the Punjab for centuries. 

The dynasty was over-thrown by the Brahman Wazir of the last King who 
founded the Hindu Shahi dynasty about A.D. 870.80, and changed the capital 
from Kabul to Udabhandapura, now Ohind on the Indus. At a later date, soon 
after A.D. 982, the capital was transferred to Lahore, and the dynasty oame 
«S an end in A.D. 1021, by the Muhammadan conquest of the Punjab.— vide 
J. P. Historical Society, VoL, VU, No. 2, pageB 91—205. 
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CHAPTER I, B. own temple at Nagartot. Vast numbers flocked to the R&ja’s 

- standard and the fort was invested and captured in four months. 

* ory * A facsimile of the idol was then secretly prepared and placed in a 
garden near the temple at night. Being discovered in the morning 
it was carried with great pomp into the temple and installed in its 
old place. Devotees came to worship in thousands and soon an 
accumulation of wealth took place almost as large as that which 
Mahmud carried away. 


■Loss of plains terri- 1 How long the Katoeh Rajas continued to hold their terri- 
tory ‘ tory on the plains, after the conquest of Lahore, it is difficult to 

say, we learn from the Rajataranginl that sometime about A. D. 
1080-40 Anantadeva of Kashmir was married to two princesses 
of the family, the daughters of “ Indu Chandra, lord of Jalan¬ 
dhara,” and this is the last reference to the State in that history. 


2 A reference to the conquest of Jalandhara in the Dewan-i- 
Salman in the reign of Ibrahim of Ghazni, A.D. 1058—89, points 
to A. D. 1070 as the time when the territory on the plains was 
lost and Jagdeo Chandra is said to have been then in power. 

BaijnSth prashastis * The next reference to the Rajas of Trigarta occurs on two 
slabs in the Siva temple at Baijnatb (Vaidyanathpur), and is of 
great interest. Vaidyanath was originally the name of the temple 
only, the village being called Kira grama, a name long since disused. 
The place was in the twelfth century the seat of a Bans, named 
Laksumana Chandra, whose fort stood on or near the site of the 
present D&k Bungalow. His ancestors had held Kiragrama for 
eight generations, as vassels of the Bajas of Jalandhara or Tri¬ 
garta with whose family they had been counted worthy to in¬ 
termarry—The contemporary Raja’s name is given in the inscrip¬ 
tions on the slabs as Jaya Chandra, “ the supreme king of 
Jalandhara,” and his ancestors, the Rajas of Kangra, are referred 
to as “ kings of Trigarta.” The date of the inscriptions is Saka 
1126—Lokakala 80—A. D. 1204. Sir A. Cunningham identified 
Jaya Chandra with Jaya Mala Chandra of the Vansavali, who 
ruled about A. D. 800, but a more recent examination of the date 


has conclusively shown that it is as stated, and not Saka 726—Lob, 
80—A. D. 804* as originally read. This identification therefore 
cannot be correct. The Jaya Chandra named was probably Jaya 
Sinha Chandra, whose name may have been misplaced in the 
genealogical roll in copying, and from this period we are able to 
identify almost all the Rajas in the Vansamlt from the coins 
and inscriptions. 


1 Rajatarang Stein, Volume II, pages 150-152. 

Note. —Ferieht'a states that the fort was again captured, in six days by Sultan 
Abdul Rashid of Ghazni, son of Mahmud, in A. D. 1051, but this seems uncertain 
Of. Ferishta, Volume I, page 132, reprint 1908. 

s Dewdn-i-Salmai i. Elliot's History, Volume IV, Appendix, pages 520-23. 

* .irchaological Survey Reports, Volume V, pages 178-—184, 
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1 For 300 years after A. D. 1048 Kangra fort probably re- CHAPTER I, B> 
mained in the quiet possession of its own Chiefs, but in A.D. 1337 History. 

it was captured by Muhammad Tughlak (A. D. 1325—51), pro- capture of 
bablv in the reign of Raja PrithvI Chandra (A. D. 13S0). Nagarkot by 

* * Mohammad 

Purab Chand succeeded about A. D. 1845 and the fort was Toghiak. 
recovered soon after A. D. 1351. 

With the accession of Rup Chand, the next Raja, about A. D. ^a^Chand, 

1360, the chronology becomes more concise, and the date for each ' 0l)Bnd 
reign can be fixed approximately, down to the extinction of the a. d. 1380. 
State. 

2 An interesting side-light is east on the condition of the times 
by an incident recorded in Ferishta. The Raja of Kangra, pro¬ 
bably Rup Chand, set out with his following on a raiding 
expedition on the plains and plundered the country almost up to 
the gates of Delhi. On his return journey laden with booty he 
encountered Shahab-ud-Din of Kashmir, out on a similar errand, 
and laying his spoils at the feet of the Sultan, probably after a 
conflict, swore fealty to him. 

* The result of this expedition was an invasion of Kangra by S l * * 4 P tu £® °j- *? rt by 
Firoz Shah Tughlak (A. D. 1351—88) about A. D.'lS65. The miz 8iwhTu S hlab ’ 
siege had lasted ix months when the Raja made signs from the 

citadel that he wished to surrender, and coming out of the fort 
threw himself at the feet of the Sultan.- The latter Vith great 
dignity placed his hand on the Raja’s back “ and having 
bestowed upon him robes of honour and an umbrella sent him 
back to the fort.” 

There are two accounts of the siege, in both of which the 
Sultan’s generous attitude is noted. In the Rhapsodies of the 
Hindu bard, Manak Chand (A. D. 1562), also, reference is made 
to the siege and the Raja’s name is mentioned, as in the 
following couplet:— 

Rup Chandra bharkar charhol Dileswar Surtdrt. 

Bahut hetkar pagpari pith hath lai San. 

“Rup Chandra went forth to meet the Sultan, lord of Delhi, and bowing very 
1 ow down to bis feet, the king put his hand on his back.” 

4 An interesting incident is on record in connection with this 
siege. After the surrender, the Raja invited Firoz Shah to visit 
the fort, and he came with a large following. In the course of the 
visit Firoz expressed surprise at the invitation, hinting that it 
would be easy for him to seize the fort. On a signal from the 

1 Badr-i-Ohach. Elliot’s History, Volume III, page 570. 

s FerUhta Iruntlaliont reprint 1908, Volume IV, pages 458-59. 

_ s Tartkh-i-Firoz ShatiT. Elliot’s History, Volume I'll, pages 317-8-9 and 
Ferishta Briggs translation reprint 1908, Volume I, pages 453-54. 

4 Mad sir- vl-Vmara, II, 185-86. 
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CHAPTER I, B. 
History* 


Singara Cband. 
c. A. D. 1376. 


Megh Chand, 
e. A. D. 1390. 


Hari Cband I,, 
o. A. D. 1406. 


Baja, crowds of his men came out from their concealment. The 
Sultan was alarmed but his fears were dispelled by the Raja re¬ 
marking that it was only a precautionary measure, and that there 
was no cause for fear. The incident reflects honour on both. 

Some historians state that Firoz broke the idols of Nagarkot 
and sent the image in the temple to Mecca to be trodden under 
foot by the pilgrims. No mention of these things is to be found in 
the Taril& - i-Firdz-Shahi and they are probably untrue. 

This timely submission of the Kangra chief must have beer 
very welcome, as one writer states that FIrOz had given up all hope 
of effecting a capture. Cunningham assumes that a garrison was 
left in the fort, but this is not borne out by the Muhammadan 
historians, who state that the Raja was restored to his 
dominions, and make no mention of a garrison. 

Rup Chand was succeeded by his son, Singara Chand, and 
towards the end of his reign in c. A. D. 1888, NazIr-ud-Dln, 
Muhammad Tu gh lak fled to the hills for refuge from his enemies, 
and for two years found an asylum among the Rajputs in Nagarkot, 
till recalled to the throne of Delhi. 1 

Megh Chand c. A. D. 1890, son of Singara Chand, was pro¬ 
bably in power at the time of Timur’s invasion, but although Timur 
passed along the foot of the low hills, he did not visit Kangra. 
In his Memoirs he mentions Nagarkot and describes the sanguinary 
conflicts that took place along his line of march, but does not seem 
to have penetrated far into the hills. 

* About A. D. 1405 Hari Chand I, son of Megh Chand, be¬ 
came Raja of Kangra. Soon after his accession, an event took 
place which changed the whole course of K&ngra history. The 
Raja was a sportsman, as most hill Rajas are, and one day he 
started with his retinue on a hunting expedition in the jungles of 
Harsar, still a favourite hunting ground of the Guler Rajas. 
In the course of the hunt the Raja got separated from his followers, 
and fell into a well overgrown with brushwood and level with the 
ground. As soon as he was missed, diligent search was made but 
in vain, and his people returned to Kangra believing him dead. 
His Ranis became Sati and his younger brother, Karm Cband, 
was duly installed in his stead. 

Some days after—22 it is said—a passing merchant who was 
encamped close by for the night, happened to go to the well 
and his attention was drawn to the man lying below. On being 


1 Feriahta reprint 1908, Volume I, page 466 and Tdrikh-i-Mubarale Shdhi. 
Elliot’s History, Volume IV, pages 19, 20, 21. A similar incident^ occurred in 
the reign of Jahangir when Prince Khurram afterwards Shahjahan was in 
rebellion and sought an asylum with the Raaa of Udaipur. His pagri and 
shield are still preserved. It is thus unnecessary to oonolude that the fort woe 
then in Muhammadan hands. The prince fled through Sirmur and Suket and 
was pursued to the confines of Gwaliar (probably Kahlur or Bilaspurj. 

2 . Kangra Settlement Report, 1889, page 7. 
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raised and revived, Hari Chand returned to Kangra only to find CHAPTER 1, B; 
that his brother filled his place. Karin Chand was ready to give "— 

up the throne, it is said, but this Hari Chand would not allow lttory * 
and it was agreed that a separate principality should be founded. 

Thus the elder brother ruled at Guier and the younger at 
Kangra, but to this day the elder branch takes precedence on all 
ceremonial occasions. 

The well is still shown and local tradition fully confirms all 
the main details. There can be little doubt that the story is true 
and it illustrates a fixed principle of succession to Hindu C’hiefships, 
viz., that an heir apparent once designated, or a Baja once enthron¬ 
ed cannot be deprived of his dignity. The nomination or conse¬ 
cration is irrevocable. The merchant, it is said, received from Hari 
Chand a remission of all duties on his goods and this exemption 
was continued by all the succeeding Rajas and the Sikhs and 
only became obsolete on the remission of all duties by the British 
Government. Barnes states that Hari Chand was rescued by 
some shepherds but local tradition is as above. The well is near 
the main road. 

After the death of Firoz Shah Tughlak the affairs of the jjaram chand 
Delhi Empire fell into great confusion which lasted for nearly C.A.D. 1416. 

100 years, and Kangra finds no further mention in the Muham¬ 
madan histories till A. D. 1540. A careful study of the whole 
question leads to the conclusion, that, except for a short time 
in the reign of Muhammad Tughlak. the fort probably remained 
in the possession of its ancestral chiefs from A. D. 1048 till its 
capture by Khawas Khan in the reign of Slier Shah Sur, soon 
after A. D. 1540. It does not even seem to be certain that 
Muhammad Tughlak left a garrison in the fort and there is no 
reason for assuming that a Muhammadan garrison held posses¬ 
sion when Nasir-ud-Din fled there for refuge. 

1 The rulers of the State during the period after Karm Chand 0haad j 
were Sansar Chand I, A. D. 1429-80, who is mentioned in an a. d. 1429-30. ’ 
inscription in Kangra as having been a tributary of Muhammad 
Shah of Delhi, probably Muhammad Shah Sayid. After him 
came Devangga Chand, c. A. D. 1450, Narendar Chand, c. A.D. 

1465 and Suvira Chand, e. A.D. 1480, but of their reigns no records 
are extant, and the same may be said of Prayag Chand, c. A. D. Later mjfe. 
1490 and Ram Chand. c. A. D. 1510. The last of them is 
mentioned in the Muhammadan histories of A k bar’s reign. 

His son was Dharm Chand, who succeeded in A. D. 1528. r m 01lMld 
He must have been born about A. D. 1467 and was in middle a. d! 1688. * 

life when he became Raja. 

1 Cf. Archaeological Survey Report, Volume V, pages 167-68. The inscription 
also mentions the name of his father, Skr. Karma Chandra and of his grand¬ 
father, Skr. Megha Chandra. 

Oj. Epigraphia Indica, I., page 191. 
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CHAPTER 1, B. 
History. 


Menikya Chand, 
A. D. 1563. 


With his accession we touch firm ground, for his name and 
some of the events of his time are referred to in contemporaneous 
hfsfcory. 

1 The Kangra fort had enjoyed immunity from attack for a 
long period, but on the accession of Sher Shah Sur in A. D. 1540, 
his able general, Khawas Khan, was ordered to bring Nagarkot 
and the hill country under subjection. This he succeeded in 
doing, and having sacked the temple at Bhawan he carried away 
the idol, along with a copper umbrella, suspended over it. The 
stone was sent, to Delhi and given over to the butchers to make 
weights out of it, and the copper of the umbrella was converted 
into waterpots for use in the royal palace. 

Probably a garrison was left in the fort, though this is not 
distinctly stated, but if so it was expelled by 1555, previous to the 
return of Humayun. 

2 Sikandar Shah Sur, nephew of Sher Shah, after being de¬ 
feated at Sirhind by the Mughals, fled into the Siwfiliks around 
Nurpur and Kangra, and in 1556, Akbar, then a boy of 14, was 
sent in pursuit, in nominal command of the Army. At Nurpur 
where his camp was, Dharm Chand came in and made his sub¬ 
mission and was received with favour. He is incorrectly called 
Bam Chand in the Tabagat-i- Akbari and in Badauni. 

Dharam Chand died in A. D. 1568 at an advanced age, and 
was succeeded by his son, Manikya Chand, who had only a short 
and uneventful reign. 

The Kangra chief was probably the first in the Punjab hills 
to tender his allegiance to the Mugjials but early in Akbar’s reign 
they all made their submission. 

To ensure their fidelity, Akbar initiated the practice of 
sending hostages to the Mughal Court, usually a son or near re¬ 
lative of the ruling chief, and in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign 
there are said to have been 22 young princes from the hill States 
in attendance on the Emperor. 

Probably by that time the division of the hill States into two 
circles or groups, called Jalandhar, and Dugar—had come to be 
fully recognized—eleven of them being to the east and eleven to 
the'west of the Bavl. Of these Kingra was the head of one 
and Jammu of the other. 

___ v- • _ 

1 Waqial-i-Mushtaki, Elliot, Volume IV, page 544 and page 415. 

Note .—After the capture of the fort the hill tracts were placed in charge of 
Hamid Khan Kakar, ‘‘ who lived in the fort of Milwat (Malot) and held such 
firm control of the Nagarkot, Jawala, Didwal and Jammu hills, in fact the whole 
Trip oountry, that no man dared to breathe in opposition to him, and collected the 
revenue by measurements of land from the hill people.” Elliot IV 415. 

2 Ferishta, reprint 1908, Volume II, page 183, Tabaqal-i-Akbari, Elliot, 
Volume V, page 248. 
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1 Akbar is said to have subdued the country of Nagarkot CHAPTER I, B. 
and captured the fort, but this is certainly incorrect and is con¬ 
tradicted by the Muhammadan historians. Jai Chand succeeded 
to the throne in A. D. 1570 and soon afterwards, for some reason 
unknown, incurred Akbar’s suspicion. An order was issued for 
his arrest which was effected by his kinsman, Ram Chand of 
Guler, and he was confined in Delhi. His son, Bidhf Chand, a 
minor, regarding his father as dead, assumed the rule of the State 
and broke out into revolt. 

2 In A. D. 1572 an army under Khan Jahan Husain Quli Siege of Kfogra 
Khan, Viceroy of the Punjab, was, therefore, sent to subdue Fort, A. D, 1572. 
the country and advanced by Nurpur and Kotla. The Kotla fort 

was captured, and on reaching Kangra an attack was made on the 
suburb of Bhawan, containing the famous temple, which had been 
fortified. It was taken after some fighting. Siege was then laid 
to the fort and was progressing favourably, when news was 
received that the Mirzas,—relatives of Akbar—had taken advan¬ 
tage of the occasion to invade the Punjab. The Mughal Com¬ 
mander therefore came to terms with the garrison and after 
receiving valuable presents he raised the siege and departed. 1 * 3 

The siege had lasted about three months, and the defence was 
conducted by Raja Govind Chand of Jaswan. 

It would appear from the records, that, soon after the siege' 

Jai Chand was liberated and returned to Kangra, From that 
time he is said to have “ sent in his tribute without break and 
came to kiss the felicity-conferring threshold of the Emperor.” 

The State had been granted in Jigir to Raja Blrba], who 
accompanied the force, and compensation had to be paid him to 
release it. 

It Avas probably after this expedition that Akbar deputed Todar Mai deputed 
his great finance minister, Todar Mai, to K&ngra, in order to create t0 K * n ! ta - 
an imperial demesne by confiscations of territory from the hill 
States. On presenting himself before his royal master, after the 
completion of his mission, he is reported to have made use of the 
metaphor that he “ had taken the meat and left the bones,” 
meaning that he had annexed all the fertile tracts, leaving nothing 
but the bare hills to the hill Chiefs. The portion of the demesne 

1 KRngra Settlement Report, 1889, page 8. 

- Tarikh i Bidauni, Elliot, Volume V, pige 507. 

3 Tabaq/H-i-AJcbari, Elliot, Volume V, page 356 at seq also Ma'amr-ul- 
Umara. Blochroann, Volume I, pages 647-18, Traditionally Akbaris said to have 
besieged Kangra fort for ten years during which he planted the Ram Bagh garden 
and departed after eating the first mango fruit. Forster makes the siege only one 
year. Badauni says Khan Jahan patched up a treaty with the Hindus and retired. 

Note .—The Mirzas were descended from Timur and claimed the throne- 
They were all captured or killed. 

f2 


History. 

Jai Chand, 
A.D. 1570. 
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CHAPTER I, B. taken from Kangra seems to have included sixty-six villages in 
Hj~~ y the valley, and the whole of Kihlu was annexed from Chamba, 
with similar confiscations, according to their means, from other 
hill States. 1 

Cunningham states that in Akbar’3 reign the Kangra fort was 
permanently occupied by imperial troops, but this, too, is incorrect 
and is contradicted by Muhammadan historians. 

* Nagarkot is again mentioned in A. D. 1582. Akbar was 
then on his way to the Indus and had reached Dasuya (near 
Hoshiargur) when he expressed a desire to see the place. He 
had heard of the cutting out of tongues by pilgrims, then often 
practised, and wished to verify the story. Raja Jai Chand was 
still alive and in power, and arrived in the royal camp to pay his 
respects. The Mughal nobles, however, were not in favour of the 
journey, and seem to have resorted to a trick to divert the Em¬ 
peror from it. We are told that “ in the night a spiritual form, 
with which opposition to an act is associated, appeared as a face 
in the sleeping apartment, and turned him (Akbar) from his 
purpose.” 

3 Frequent mention is made in the Muhammadan histories of 
the cutting out of tongues at the Devi temple in Bhawan—a. prac¬ 
tice that was common in former times and happens occasionally 
even now. The act was done by the worshipper and the cut 
tongue was believed to be restored in an hour or two or in a few 
days. 

Akbar was told that Kangra was famous for four things :— 

1. The manufacture of new noses. 

2. The treatment of eye diseases. 

3. Bamaii rice. 

4. The strong fort. 

The operation on noses, for which Kangra was long famous, 
is said to have been introduced by a surgeon of Akbar’s. A 
criminal who had his nose cut off as a punishment, by order of the 
Emperor, appeared soon afterwards with a new nose. On being 
asked by Akbar how it was restored, he said that a surgeon of his 
own had done the operation. The surgeon was rewarded by 
receiving a jaglr in Kangra, with a title deed, but the grant is 
said to have been resumed a long time ago, under Sikh rule. The 
■operation continued to be practised till long after the beginning of 
British rule in the Punjab. 

1 Kangra Settlement Report 1889, page 8. 

2 Akbarnamah. Cawnpore Edition, Volume III, page 204, also Ma'ai- 
irul Umara, Volume II, page 188. 

* Ma'asir-ul- r marit, Volume II, page 183, also Hadiqat-ul-Ajalim, and 
Archeological Survey Reports, Volume V, pages 168-9 also Vigne Travels — 
Volume I, page 140-1. 
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1 ^ ^ Jant * c ^ ec * V 1 1^85 and was succeeded by Bidhi CHAPTER I, B» 
Chand. Soon after his accession a secret confederacy seems to — 
have been formed, embracing most of the hill States between Hi,tory * 
Jammu and the Satluj. In A. D. 1588 they all broke out into BidhiOband, 
rebellion, and Zain Khan Koka—Akbar’s foster brother—was sent c "^* 

with a large force to bring them into subjection. He entered the 
hills at Patha nkot, midway between the two extremes, so that 
he might divide the enemy forces and conquer them in detail, 
and marched to the Satluj. On their submission thirteen of 
the hill Chiefs accompanied him to Court, and tendered their 
allegiance,.presenting at the same time valuable presents to the 
Emperor. They were all generously dealt with and had their 
territories and honours restored. 

Bidhi Chand "had, however, to leave his son, Triloka Chand, 
then a boy, as a hostage at the Mughal Court. 

2 There was another rebellion in the hills in the 41st year of 
Akbar (A. D. 1591-95) led by the Baja of Jasrota but Bidhi Chand 
does not seem to have been involved in it. He was then pro¬ 
bably in Delhi. All the hill tracts from Jammu to Nagarkot were 
reduced, and the country was subjugated in a manner which it had 
never been before. It is said that the Rani of Kangra whose 
son was at the Imperial Court sent her Vakil to pay her respects. 

Bidhi Chand died about A. D. 1605-06 and was succeeded by Triloka OUand, 
Triloka Chand. c. A. D. 1605. 

The people of Kangra have a story that when Triloka Chand 
was a hostage in Delhi he had a parrot which Prince Salim, 

(Jahangir), then a boy, wished to possess, but the young Rajput 
prince refused to part with it. It is said that the hill Rajas used 
to send hawks (baz,) and sparrow hawks (jurra) for the practice 
of falconry to the Imperial Court as part of their tribute, 
and^ on being asked for the parrot Triloka Chand replied:— 

We have sent baz and jurra to the Emperor. This poor bird 
(the parrot) I have kept for iny own pleasure. When I get leave 
I will return home and send you baz and jurra along with this poor 
bird as a present. ’ Salim was afraid to seize the bird by force as 
Akbar favoured Triloka Chand, but cherished a grudge against 
him, and on becoming Emperor ordered the invasion of the 
country. The fort is said to have been taken after three days’ 
siege and the country annexed, the jagir of Rajgirl being assigned 
for the Rajas’s maintenance. There can be little doubt that this 
tradition recorded by Cunningham is incorrect in some of its 
details, as it is certain that the fort was not captured till A. D. 

1620 . _« 

Ain-i-A kbur, translation, Volume I, page 344 also Ma’aair-vl-Umara, 

Volume II, page 160- 

2 Akbarndmah Elliot, Volume VI, pages 125 to 129. Mii’dsir-d-Unuira. 

Volume II, page, 167—70. 
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. Another version of the story may be true, but in it the name 
* of TriloKa’s son, Hari Chand, must have been subtituted for that 
of his father, as Hari Chand was born only about A. D. 1608. 

The tradition is that, on Jahangir’s accession, all the hill 
Rajas came to renew their allegiance and present their offerings, 
Hari Chand among them. They were loaded with favours, 
but secret orders were given for the arrest and imprisonment of 
Hari Chand. Hearing of this design against him he fled with two 
or three attendants but was overtaken and killed. This pro¬ 
bably occurred in A. D. 1609-10, the Raja being Triloba Chand. 

Hari Chand II succeeded as an infant of one or two years, 
and soon afterwards (A. D. 1612-18), an Imperial order was issued 
for the invasion of Kangra. 

Jahangir was doubtless intent on capturing the fort which 
had resisted so many assaults. The prestige attaching to its 
possession may be judged by the words in which it found expres¬ 
sion in later times “ He who holds the Fort holds the hills.” 

1 For some reason the invasion was delayed and did not take 
place till A. H. 1024-April A. D. 1615. The Mughal force was 
under the command of Sheikh Farid Murtaza Khan, an old and 
tried commander, and with him was associated Raja Suraj Mai 
of Nurpur. The latter, however, was disloyal at heart and had 
no wish to make the project a success, and when he saw that 
the fort was on the point of surrendering he began to hinder the 
operations. The Mughal Comma,nder therefore sent a report to 
the Court and Suraj Mai was recalled. Shortly afterwards 
Murtaza Khan died and the siege “ fell into the knot of abeyance” 
after having lasted about a year 2 . 

Though battled in his first attempt, Jahangir did not 1 aban¬ 
don the enterprise, and w'hen, in the autumn of A. I). 1617, a 
letter was laid before him from Raja Suraj Mai of Nurpur, asking 
permission to reinvest the fort, the project was again revived. 
A new commander, named Shah Quli Khan Muhammad Taqi, 
Prince Kburram’s Bakhshi or Pay Master, was entrusted with the 
expedition, in co-operation with Suraj Mai who promised to 
capture the fort within a year. It would appear that Prince 
Khurram (Shshjahan) had charge of all the arrangements, 
so that no one could offer objection, but Suraj Mai’s appointment 
to the chief command or even to the force was regarded with 
distrust by some of the Mughal officers. 

l Tuzuk-i-Jakangtri, translation, Rogers and Beveridge, Volume I, page 288. 

7 Ma'dsir-ul-Umara, Volume II, pages 176-78. Sheikh Farid died at Patbankot. 
Note .—According to the Tozuk-i-Jahangiri the fort was invested on the 
16th of Shawwal A. H. 1029 (Sth September A. D.-1620), and oaptured on the 
1st of Muharram A. H. 1031 (6th November A. D. 1621). The respective dates 
in the Badshahnama are the 24th of Shawwal A. H. 1028 (24th September 1619) 
and the 26th of Zil Hijia A. H. 1029, 11th November 1620. The Ma'asirul- 
Vmara (ii. 184—190) agrees with the Tuzuh-i-Jak&ngiri. The real dates probably 
were 16th Shawwal A. H. 1028 (5th September A. D. 1619) and 1st Muharram 
A. H. 1029 (16th November 1620). 
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1 Suraj Mai was in fact disloyal throughout, his only object CHAPTER I, B. 

being to get back into the hills to raise trouble. Soon after reach- - 

ing Kangra he began to quarrel with Muhammad Taqi, and sent ,lory * 
complaints to the Prince that the siege was being delayed by the 
Bakhshi's incompetence, and he was, therefore, recalled. 

2 Being then in sole command, Suraj Mai dismissed the local 
contingents to their separate jagirs on the pretence of re-equip¬ 
ment being necessary, and having thus weakened the Mughal army 
he raised a disturbance with his own troops, defeated and killed 
an Imperial officer who opposed him and ravaged the country at 
the foot of the hills, in the jagir of Nur Jahan’s father, carrying 
off everything in the way of cash and moveables. 

On hearing of the revolt, a strong foree was at once despatched 
hy the Emperor, under Sundar Das, Rai Raiyan. On its arrival 
Suraj Mai took refuge in the Mau fort and then retreated to 
Nurpur and finally to Chamba, where he died. 

The Mughal army then advanced to Kangra and reinvested Fall of KSngrafortw 
the fort in September A. D. 1610. The siege lasted one year two 
months and some days, and the garrison were reduced to such 
straits from want of grain that they stripped the bark from the 
trees and boiled it for food. Raja Hari Chand, then a child of 
twelve, was in the fort, and on the 16th November A. D. 1620 
it was surrendered in his name to the Mu g b ale. 

8 Jahangir, then at Lahore on his return from Kashmir, was 
overjoyed to hear of the capture and gives expression in his 
Memoirs to the great pleasure it afforded him. The famous fort 
thus passed away from the possession of the Katoch princes and 
for more than a hundred and sixty years, probably not one of 
them was ever within its walls. 

A strong garrison was left in charge which defied all attempts 
to retake it, and we read of none till a late period, in any of the 
records. It also seems certain that the whole State was annexed 
along with the fort, only the district of Rajgirl being assigned as 
ajdgir, for the maintenance of the royal family *. 

6 In the Spring of A. D. 1622 Jahangir visited Kangra in Jahangir’s visit in 
person, accompanied by Nur JahSn Begam. He came in by Siba A. D. 1622 , 
and returned by Nurpur and Patbankot. So fascinated was he 
with the beauty of the valley that he ordered a palace to be 
erected for his residence, and the foundations were actually laid 
in Mauza Ghurkari, but the building was never completed.__ 

1 Tdzuk-i-Jahangir i translation, Volume I, pages 361-62, 388 and 392-93. 

2 Badshahnama translation, page 285 et seq. 

3 Wagiat-i-Jaftangm. Elliot, Volume VI, pages 374-75. 

i Shahsh Falhi Kangra. Elliot, Voume VI, pages 520 to 531. 

5 Wdqidt-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, Volume VI, pages 381-82 contains a full ac¬ 
count of the visit. Aljo c.f. Tuzvk-i-Jaanqiri, Volume II, page 183. 

Note. —Itimad-ud-Daula, father of Nur jahan Begum, died near Siba on the 
journey to Kangra, in the presence of Jahangir and Nurjahan Begam. 
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One of the gates of the fort was called the Jahangir! Dar- 
waza, having been erected by order of the Emperor, and over the 
gate, it is said, was inscribed the date of the conquest on a marble 
slab. In 1786 Baja Sansar Chand, on acquiring the fort, removed 
the stone and stored it in a room near the gateway. There it 
remained till 1837 when Prince Nau Nihal Singh removed it to 
Lahore. 

That Har! Chand, on reaching manhood,- was content to 
remain quiet under the loss of his ancestral home and his family 
patrimony seems improbable. Although the records tell us 
nothing, we may safely conclude that in his time the guerilla 
warfare began, which became so acute in the following reign and 
caused the Mughal governors so much trouble, Har! Chand is 
said to have been flayed alive, which confirms the assumption that 
he was engaged in guerilla warfare all through his reign. As he 
w r as only 12 years old in A. 1). 1620 he may have lived till A. I>. 
1635, but according to tradition lie was killed by Jahangir, and if 
so this must have taken place before A. D. 1627, the year in which 
Jahangir died. 

As Plan Chand diet! childless, there was probably a long 
interregnum, during which ore, Mian Chandar Bhan Chand, con¬ 
tinued to prosecute the guerilla warfare. He was descended from 
Kalyan Chand, younger brother of Dharm Chand, and was pro¬ 
bably the next in succession to the throne. “ His spirited but 
useless defiance of the Mughals, “ says Barnes,” still lives in the 
grateful memory of the people, who love to tell of the long and 
brave resistance which he offered.” He began by plundering the 
country and forces were sent in pursuit but failed to capture him. 

At last an army was sent against him from Delhi and he 
retired to the lofty hill, 9,000 feet high, a spur from the Dhaula 
Dhar — which has ever since borne his name, Chandar Bhan ka 
tila, where the ruins of his fort may still Ire seen. 1 

At length in despair, as it is said, the Mughals devised a plan 
for restoring peace, viz., that the Emperor should grant a jdgir 
to Chandar Bhan Chand on condition of his submission. This 
condition he is said to have accepted and received the jdgir of 
Bajgiri. 2 Another tradition, however, and probably the true 
one, is, that he protracted the guerilla warfare for many years till 
his capture and imprisonment in Delhi. 

1 This spur is half way between Dharmsala and Palampur. 

2 The Jdgir of Rajglri is situated on the right bank of the Bias above Alampur 
and between it and Jaisinghpur and Bijapur, Jaisingpur was also an ancient 
residence of the Raja’s and was probably founded by Jai Sinha Chandra 
(c. A. 1). IUijO) . 

Shortly before the earthquake of 1905 two fragments of a white marble 
slab, containing an incomplete Persian inscription, were .found in the Ambiba 
Devi temple in the Kangra fort and sent to Lahore. There is good reason to 
believe that these are fragments of the slab referred to. 
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In all the documents he is referred to as Mian Chandar Blian CHAPTER I, B. 
Cbandj and is not given the title of Raja, from which we may 
perhaps infer that there was no fully invested chief of the Katoch Si J " 
house in power for many years. It is not even certain that he 
was next in the succession after Harl Chand, though he probably 
was, but in any case his brave struggle for the independence of his 
country secured the devoted attachment of his countrymen, by 
whom to the present day his name is held in grateful remembr¬ 
ance. He had four sons, Vijai Ram, Udai Ram, Dalpat and 
Narpat. 

The first Fan]dar .of Kangra, under the Mughals, was Nawab Faujdare of K&ngta, 
Ali Khan, who was succeeded by his son, Hurmat Khan. During 
the reign of Shajahan the fort was held by Nawab Asad TJllah Khan 
and Koch Quit Khan, the latter retaining charge for seveteen years 
till his death. He is buried on the bank of the Mununi river, a 
branch of the Banganga, which flows under Kangra. fort. 

Vijai Ram Chand succeeded his father about A. D. 1660. Vijai Rim Chand, 
He founded the town of Vijaipur or Bijapur on the right bank of c ‘ A> im - 
the Bias, which continued to be the residence ■of the Rajas till the 
reign of Ghamand Chand or even later. The old palace buildings 
are still in existence, but in a state of decay and uninhabited. 

Realising the fruitless character of the struggle against a 
powerful enemy, the Raja seems to have quietly settled down as a 
tributary of the Mughal. Five lalluqas are said to have been res¬ 
tored about this time—Nadaun, Palam, Mahal Sarai, Jaisukh 
and Malhar. He died about A. D. 1687 and was followed by his 
brother, Fdai Ram Chand, who had a short reign and died in udai Ram Chand, 
A. D. 1680. A. D. 1687. 

Bhirn Chand, son of the previous Raja, followed, and is men- Blum Chand, 
tioned in the records of the time as having leagued with Guru A. l>. 1690. 

Gobind Singh, in order to repel an invasion of his country by 
the Raja of Jammu and a Mughal Officer, in which he was success¬ 
ful. 

Bhim Chand pursued a pacific course and sought to gain the 
favour of the Emperor by attendance at Court. He built a temple 
at Bijapur which still exists. His younger brother, Kripal 
Chand, made the Bhawarnawa.lT Kukl or watercourse, from one 
of the snowfed mountain streams of the Dhaula Dhar, above 
Bandla, which is the longest watercourse in Kangra District. 

A lam Chand became Raja in A. D. 1697, and had only a Alam Chanel, 
brief reign, dying in A. D. 1700. He founded Alampur on the ^ 1687 - 
right bank of the Bias opposite Tfra-Sujanpur. He was succeed¬ 
ed by bis son, Hamir Chand. 

During Aurangzeb’s reign the Kangra Fort was successively Faujdars of Kangra. 
under the charge of Sayid Husain Khan, Hasan Abdulla Khan, 

Pathfin, and Nawab Sayid Khalil Ullah khan. 
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CHAPTER I, B. 

History. 

Hamir Chand, 

A. D. 1700. 


Hamir Chand had a long reign of forty-seven years. The hull! 
of the territory seems to have been still under the Mughals and in 
such circumstances the Katoch Raja quietly bided his time. 
There must have been many indications during his long reign 
that the Mughal empire was on the decline, and he lived to see the 
appointment of Nawab Saif All Khan about A. D. 1748, who was 
fated to be the last Mughal Faujdar of Kangra. Hamir Chand 
built a small fort near Hamirpur, after which that place is named. 


Abhiya Chand, 
A.D. 1747. 

■ Ghamir Chand, 
A. D. 1750. 


■ Ghamand Chand, 
A. D. 1751. 


Abhaya Chand, A. D. 1747, was probably in middle life at 
the time of his accession and his reign was a short one. He died 
childless in 1750 and the gaddi then passed to his uncle, Gliamir 
Chand, younger brother of Hamir Chand. He reigned only one 
year and died in 1751, leaving eleven sons, who were disliked by 
the officials and the people. They were, therefore, set aside in 
favour of Ghamand Chand, son of Shankar Chand, youngest 
brother of Hamir Chand. 

Ghamand Chand succeeded at an evenful period in Indian 
history. The Mu g hal empire was in the throes of dissolution 
and taking advantage of the confusion that prevailed he re¬ 
covered all the territory that had been wrested from his ancestors, 
except K&ngra fort. 1 Though completely isolated and holding 
nothing outside the range of his guns Saif Ali Klian, the last Mughal 
Faujdar of Ivingra, remained faithful to his trust, and 
maintained his position against all assailants for forty years, 
during which he continued to correspond with Delhi. Once 
only in 1758 he was compelled to bow to a man stronger than 
himself—-Adina Beg Kh3n, Governor of the Doab, and later 
viceroy of the Punjab, under the Marathas. 


Darani supremacy, 1752 the Punjab was transferred to Ahmad Shah Duran! 

.A. D. 1762. ’ by Amad Shah of Delhi and in 1758 Ghamand Chand was appoint¬ 

ed Nazim or Governor of the Jalandhar Doab, under the Afghans. 
To maintain his power, he raised a force of 4,000 men composed 
chiefly of Rohillas, Afghans and Rajputs, and thus acquired the 
supremacy over all the hill States of the Jalandhar Circle, between 
the Satluj and the Ravi. He also annexed the northern half of 
Kutlehr State called Chaukl and the faluqa of Palam, granted to 
Chamba in 1744, and containing the Pathiyar fort. Kulii also 
was invaded as stated by Moorcroft. Ghamand Chand was a 
strong ruler, under whom Kangra was restored to its ancient limits 
and to much of its ancient prestige. Only Kangra fort remained 
to the Mughals, and to this he laid siege but was unable to capture 


1 The letter from Ahmad Shah to the Raja of Chamba referred to in the 
Kangra Gazetteer (page 33) remonstrating against the recovery of Ohari, is 
really from Ahmad Shah Duran! and not from Ahmad Shah of Delhi. It is still 
in the CbambA archives. It is dated A. D, 1762. 
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it. He built the fort of Tira-Sujanpur 1 on the left bank of the CHAPTER I, B. 

Bias, almost opposite Alampur, on a hill overlooking the town, - 

which was also founded by him. »tory. 

Ghamand Chand died in 1774, and was succeeded by his Tegh Ohand 
son, Tegh Chand. He too maintained a large army like his father A. d. 1774 . ’ 
and pursued the same policy, but he had only a brief reign and 

died in 1775. 

Sansar Chand, II, was the most notable chief who ever ruled Sansar Ohand, II 
in Kangra. He was bom in January 1765 and was only ten A - D - 1776 - 
years of age when his father died, and he came into power when 
all was confusion and disorder both in the hills and on the plains. 

The Punjab had been ceded to the Dura ms, but their rule was 
never fully established. As Mr. Barnes remarks. “ The same 
vigour of character which secured the territory was not display¬ 
ed in the measures adopted to retain it”. There was indeed an 
Afghan Viceroy at Lahore, but the old Mughal officers were 
practically independent in outlying parts of the province, like 
Nawab Saif Ali Khan, wdio still held the Kangra fort. 

Sans5r Chand’s chief ambition was the recovery of the 
Port, the ancient home of his ancestors, and soon after coming 
into power an attempt was made, but without success. He then 
called in to his aid Jai Singh Kanheya and in 1781-82 the com¬ 
bined forces again laid siege to the fort. The old Nawab was then 
dying and on his demise the fort was surrendered in 1788, but by 
stratagem it fell into the hands of the Sikhs. 2 

This must be the siege referred to by Mr. Forster, who 
passed through the outer hills in March 1783, on his way from Bi- 
laspur to Nurpur and Jammu. He states that the fort was at 
that time still in the possession of the Mughals, 

Jai Singh Kanheya continued to hold the fort till 1786, 
though it is said, Sansar Chand made several attempts to reduce 
it. At length, being defeated on the plains, Jai Singh retired from 
the hills and the fort was surrendered in exchange for territory 
on the plains, conquered by Sansar Chand. With the acquisi¬ 
tion of the fort and supreme power in the hills. Sansar Chand 
was able to prosecute his ambitious designs. He revived the 
tradition and claim to supremacy over the eleven principalities 
of the Jalandhar Circle, overawed the hill Chiefs, made them 
tributary and compelled them to attend his Court on fixed oeca-„ 

1 TIra seeme to have been the name of thefortpalaceon.thehill.andSujan- 
pur that of the town on the plain below. TIra is said to mean “palace” hence the 

double name. 

8 Mr. Barnes account is followed as being more in accordance with the 
records than that in Punjab Chiefs, and other authorities. A portion of the 
Sikh army was nearest the gate at the surrender and entered first and kept 
pos session, though the surrender was made to Sansar Chand. 

Hote .— Sansar Ohand was bom at Bijapur whioh was then the residence 
{£ the family. 
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B. sions and to accompany him with their contingents on his mili¬ 
tary expeditions. In his capital at Tlra Sujanpur a great darbar 
hall was erected by him, with eleven doors on each side, by 
which the Chiefs of the twenty-two hill States were expected to 
make their entrance, each by his own door, to do homage to their 
lord paramount, whose throne stood at the head of the hall. 1 

Sansar -Chand also claimed from the hill Chiefs the surrender 
to himself, as superior, of all the fertile tracts included in the 
imperial demesne in the time of the Mughals. He attempted 
to seize Bihlu from Chamba and Raj Singh, the Chamba Chief, 
was killed in opposing him. Mandl was also subdued, and the 
young Raja made prisoner and kept at Nadaun for twelve years. 
Three districts of the State were annexed, but his attack on 
Kamlagarh fort was unsuccessful. He also annexed the southern 
half of Kutlehr—the northern half having already been taken by 
Ghamand Chand, and the Raja was almost entirely dispossessed. 
“ In tin's way ” writes Mr. Ramos “ he gained a renown which 
had not been surpassed by any of his ancestors and ruled des¬ 
potically for twenty years none daring to resist his will ”, 

Sansar Chand’s fame spread far and wide and his court 
became the resort of all classes of people, in search of pleasure 
or personal advantage. 

An Indian writer thus describes this golden age of Kangra 
history; “ For many years he passed his days in great felicity. 
He was generous in conduct, kind to his subjects, just as Nusher- 
van, and a second Akbar in the recognition of men’s good qualities. 
Crowds of people of skill and talent, professional soldiers and 
others, resorted to Kangra and gained happiness from his gifts 
and favours. Those addicted to pleasure, who live for the grati¬ 
fication of others, flocked from all quarters and profited exceeding¬ 
ly by his liberality. Performers and story-tellers collected in 
such numbers, and received such gifts and favours at bis hands, 
that he was regarded as the Hatim of that age, and in generosity, 
the Rustam of the time.” Many paintings of that time are still 
extant at Kangra, Lambagraon, Guler, Nadaun and other 
places. 

Sansar Chand was a great builder and many places in the 
State were beautified and embellished by him. He also planted 
'numerous gardens, especially that of Alampur, which is said to 
have rivalled the Shalimar Gardens at Lahore. 

In the early part of his reign he resided much in summer at 
Amtar near Nadaun, on the left bank of the Bias, and it was 

1 In a similar manner Jammu also claimed tlie headship over the hill states 
as in the popular saying Baidn vich Jammu Sirdar ha i, “ Among the twenty - 
two Jam?:: is head.” 
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perhaps at that time that the following popular saying, still widely CHAPTER I, B. 
current in the hills, took its origin 1 :— ;- 

A eg a Nadaun * * 0ry ’ 

Jaega Kaun 

“ Who that comes to Nadaun will (ever) go away. ”? 

His other palaces were at Tlra-Sujanpur and Alampur, where 
he lived at a later time. 

For twenty years Sansar Chand ruled as undisputed monarch 
of the hills, and had he been content with the possessions acquired 
by himself and his ancestors, he might have passed on his king¬ 
dom unimpaired to his posterity. But his overweening ambition 
carried him too far and, as the Indian writer remarks : “his fortune 
turned to misfortune and ruin fell upon his life”. His dream was 
to regain the far-reaching dominions of his ancestors, and even to 
establish a Katoch Kingdom in the Punjab. A common saying 
at his Court was, “ Lahore parapat ” :—“May you acquire Lahore” 
the wish being father to the thought. But it was only a dream, 
never to be realised. 

In 1803-04 he twice invaded the plains in the direction of 
Hoshiarpur and Bajw&ra, but was defeated by Ranjit Singh. 

Disappointed in his designs on the plains, he in 1805 turned hia 
arms against KahlQr (Bilaspiir) and annexed the portion of the 
State on the right bank of the Satluj. This act was his undoing 
and finally resulted in the extinction of his kingdom. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century the Gurkhas g urtlia 
of Nepal had extended their dominion from the Gogra to the invasion. 

Satluj, and sought to establish a great Gurkha Kingdom, stretching 
from Nepal to Kashmir. 1 Ranjit Singh was approached with a 
proposal for joint action against the Duranls, but he gave them no 
enoouragoment. 

The Gurkhas then invaded Kangra territory and were driven 
back and the Satluj was fixed on as a boundary. 3 

This was the position of affairs when Sansar Chand attacked 
Kahlur. His action aroused keen resentment among the hill 
chiefs, and smarting under the many wrongs they had endured at 
his hands, they formed a coalition against him and sent a united 
invitation, through the Raja of Bilaspur, to Amar Singh Thapa 
to invade Kangra. They promised their support on his crossing 
the Satluj. 

’Vigne Travels, Volume I, page 133. Moorcroft Travels, Volume I, 
page 70. 

3 It is even said that they aimed at the conquest of the Punjab. Of. Vigne 
.Travels, Volume I, page 138, 

3 Moorcroft Travels, Volume I, pages 127-8-9. 
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B. A short time before this, Sansar Chand had made changes 
in his army, on the advice of Ghulam Muhammad, the deposed 
Raja of Rampur, then a guest at his Court, which had impaired 
its efficiency. As soon as the Gurkhas heard of this change 
they, in 1806, broke their treaty and invaded Kangra, On cross¬ 
ing the Satluj, they were joined by contingents from all the hill 
States east of the Ravi. “ All of these Rajas ” Vigne states, 
“took an oath of fidelity to the Gurkha Chief, on the understanding 
that he was to retain Kangra fort and they were to be unmolest¬ 
ed in their territories”. 1 

It is interesting to note that in the correspondence between 
the Gurkhas and their allies, Kangra was still known as Trigadh 
or Trigart down to that time. 

The first encounter took place in Mahal Morian and Sansar 
Chand was defeated and had to retreat. After a short halt at 
Tira-Sujanpur, he took refuge in Kangra fort, along with his 
family. 

* The Gurkhas then advanced into the State and laid siege 
■to the fort, hut all their efforts to capture it were fruitless. For 
four years they plundered and laid waste the country. “The 
memory of those disastrous days” writes Mr. Barnes, “stands out 
as a landmark in the annals of the hills. Time is computed with 
reference to that period, and every misfortune justly or unjustly 
is ascribed to that prolific source of misery and distress. 
The people harassed and bewildered, fled to the neighbouring 
kingdoms, some to OhambA, some to the plains of the Jalandhar 
Doab. Other hill chieftains made inroads with impunity and 
aggravated the general disorder. For three years this state of 
anarchy continued. In the fertile valleys of Kangra, not a blade 
of cultivation was to be seen, grass grew up in the towns and 
tigresses whelped in the streets of Nadaun.” 

Meantime the siege went on, and for a time supplies were 
smuggled in, till the Gurkhas cut these off by blocking the river 
gate into the fort. The fort had been well provisioned for 
twelve years but great waste bad reduced the supplies, and the 
Raja and the garrison were without food and subsisted for four 
months upon little else than the leaves of vegetables. 

'The siege had lasted four years when Sansar Chand, in des¬ 
pair, appealed to Maharaja Ranjlt Singh for help. Twice it is 

1 Vigne Travels, Volume I, pages 137-8-9. The Satluj was crossed in 
the end of 1805. 

8 Kangra Settlement Beport 1889, page 10. 

3 The accounts of the surrender of the fort to Kanjit Singh vary greatly 
in the different authorities of. Mooreroft Travels, Volume I, pages 1H7 to 130 
aud Vigne Travels, Volume I, pages 139-140. Some authorities state that a 
Sikh force advanced to the gate and was admitted as the expected relief. This 
is improbable as Sansar (’band wee then plotting to retain the fort, against 
both Sikhs and Gurkhas 

Sole.— Ghulaiu Mnhammad died at Tir Sujanpur where his tomb may 
be seen 
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said the Maharaja set out for Kangra and turned back. Sansar CHAPTER I. B. 
Chand then opened negotiations with the Gurkhas, offering to History 
arrange a surrender if permitted to leave the fort with his family, 
and persuaded them to retire from the river gate. During the 
day he amused them by sending out things that were not indis¬ 
pensable, and at night brought in fresh supplies. He then 
secretly left the fort in charge of some of his officers and retired to 
Tlra-Sujanpur along with his family, disguised as peasants. 

Another appeal was then made to Eanjit Singh and in May 1809 
he marched from Lahore and negotiations with the Gurkhas 
were broken off. On the approach of the Sikhs all the hill Chiefs 
deserted the Gurkhas and were engaged in cutting off supplies 
to compel them to retire. 

Eanjit Singh came to Jwalamukhi where Sansar Chand 
met him, and after much discussion it was agreed that Kangra 
fort should be made over to him on his compelling the Gurkhas 
to raise the siege. He then with his hand over the sacred flame 
took an oath to do Sansar Chand no harm. 1 2 

But neither of them was sincere in this agreement. Sansar 
Chand could not reconcile himself to the loss of the fort and to 
all that the loss involved, and secretly entered into a compact 
with Amar Singh Thapa to make over the fort to him. He thus 
contrived to play off one against the other, hoping to keep the 
fort against both the claimants. 

On the advance of the Sikh Army, in August 1809, the Gur¬ 
khas, who were short of ammunition and weakened by disease, 
were attacked and compelled to retire from the fort. Sansar 
Chand still delayed the surrender, and the Maharaja, becoming 
impatient, seized Anirudh Chand, son of Sansar Chand, who was 
in his camp, and held him as a hostage for the fulfilment of the 
treaty. 

2 Sansar Chand then became alarmed and went with the Surrender of thv 
Maharaja on the same elephant to the gate of the fort. Here fort, 
they were met by a message from Naurang, the Commandant, 
requiring Sansar Chand to enter alone. On his doing so, Naurang 
asked for a writing acquitting him of all responsibility for the 
surrender, and this being given Sansar Chand led him out by the 
hand, and Eanjit Singh entered and took possession. To Sansar 
Chand he gave a writing guaranteeing to him the possession of 
the State, except the portion attached to the fort under the Mu- 
g-hala. consisting of 66 villages in the Kangra valley, called in 
the treaty the district of Sandheta. The Gurkhas, being unable 

1 The treaty is said to have been signed in blood. The date is 5th Sawa# 

1866-August 1809. 

2 Kangra fort was surrendered on 24th August 1809. 

Note, - Amar Singh Thapa offered a money equivalent for the foit to 
Eanjit Singh but it waa declined. 
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to make a stand against the Sikhs, then began a retreat ending in 
flight across the Satinj. 

Desa Singh Majithia was appointed Nazim or Governor 
of the fort and of the Kangra hills, and is said to have treated 
Sansar Chand with honour and respect. With the cession of 
Kangra fort to Ranjit Singh, the Kangra State and all the other 
States of the Jalandhar Circle became subject and tributary to 
the Sikhs. Sansar Chand retired to Tira-Sujanpur but had to 
go once a year to Lahore to pay his respects to the Maharaja, 
doubtless a galling ordeal to him. But he was always treated with 
every honour, though apprehensive that sooner or later he would 
be detained a prisoner. As years passed, Ranjit Singh became 
less considerate of bis once powerful rival,.and he was subjected 
to many indignities. 

x In June 1920 Tira-Sujanpur was visited by Mr. W- 
Moorcroft on his way to Ladakh, and he has left - a graphic and 
interesting account of his residence at Sansar Chand's Court, 
where he was treated with the utmost generosity and kindness. 

Sansar Chand was then about fifty-six years old and 
resided at Alampur, on the right bank of the Bias, having for some 
reason abandoned his palace at Tira-Sujanpur. 

Prom loss of territory and other exactions on the part of the 
Sikhs, his revenues, originally thirty-five lakhs, had become much 
impaired, though “his resources” Mr. Moorcroft remarks, “ were 
still respectable, his country strong,and his peasantry resolute 
and warmly attached to him.” But his pride prevented him 
from making the sacrifices necessary for the maintenance of his 
power and the protection of his country. 

While Mr. Moorcroft was delayed at Sujanpur the' Raja’s 
younger brother, Fateh Chand, was taken seriously ill, and to all 
appearance was on the point of dying when Mr. Moorcroft’s medi¬ 
cal skill brought him back to life again. Nothing could exceed 
the expression as well as the outward tokens of gratitude on the 
part of the Raja and his son, as well as the patient, leading up 
to the peculiar and interesting ceremony of waranda by which 
Mr. Moorcroft became an honorary member of the Royal Family 
of Kangra.’ 

3 Sansar Chand still maintained a military force under the 
command of an Irishman, named O’Brien, w r hose name, as “ Gul 
O’Brien ” is still v T ell known in Tira-Sujanpur, where he lived 
■till his death. His grave is still pointed out. 

1 Moorcroft Travels, Volume I, pages 126 to 146. 

2 In the Lahore Museum there are interesting portraits of Moorcroft done 
during his visit to Tira-Sujanpur also of Sansar Chand and Fateh Chand. 

3 Another European, named James was also in the R&ja’a servioe. O’Brien 
had been a soldier and deserted after striking an officer. He bad trained an 
infantry corps of 1,40!) men which was employed in Ranjit Singh’s hill oampaign*. 
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Sansar Chand died in December 1823. He was in many CHAP TER I t B. 
respects a remarkable man, and has left a record in these hills, Hwtory. 
second to none as a ruling Chief. Like Jagat Singh of Nurpur, 
whom he closely resembled in character, Sansar Chand stands out 
among the royal personalities of the past, both as a soldier and 
an administrator, and his name is still a household word far be¬ 
yond the borders of Kangra. Under him the ancient kingdom 
of the Katoches reached the zenith of its power and glory, and had 
he been content with what he had acquired, he might have 
passed on his extensive dominions unimpaired to his posterity. 

Dor twenty years he was lord paramount of the hills and even a 
formidable rival to Ranjlt Singh himself. But his aggressive 
nature led him on in his bold designs, and he fell at 
last a victim to his own violence. With him the glory of the 
Katoches passed away and what remained to his son was little 
more than a name. 

Anirudh Chand succeeded on his father's death, and six Anirudh Chand, 

A Tl 1 

months later was summoned to the Sikh Camp, and presented a • ‘ 
nazarana, or fee of Investiture, of one lakh and twenty thousand 
rupees. This visit was repeated the following year, but on the 
third occassion he was met by a very unacceptable demand. 

Sansar Chand left two daughters and Raja Dhian Singh of Jammu 
through the Maharaja, asked one of them in marriage for his son, 

Hira Singh. Anirudh Chand was afraid to refuse and gave a written 
engagement, but in reality he regarded the alliance as an insult 
to the family honour. By immemorial custom a Raja’s daughter 
may nGt marry any one of lower rank than her father, that is, a 
Raja or an heir-apparent. Anirudh Chand was a Raja in his own 
right and the descendant of a long line of kings, Avhile Dhian Singh 
was a Raja only by favour of his master. He too was of royal 
descent and, next to the Maharaja, the most powerful man in the 
Sikh kingdom, but this counted as nothing in the estimation of 
the proud Katoch when weighed against the family honour. 

Time passed and messages were received from the Maharaja 
to hasten the marriage. 

It is said that Anirudh Chand’s mother was not averse to 
the alliance, but he himself was determined to sacrifice everything 
rather than compromise the honour of his ancient line. He 
secretly sent away his family and property across the Sutlej 
and on hearing that the Maharaja had started from Lahore for 
Nadaun, he fled into British territory. Soon afterwards he 
married his two sisters to the Raja of Terhi Garhwal, and died 
in 1831 leaving two sons, Ranbir Chand and Parmudh Chand. 

The Maharaja came to Nadaun and Mian Batch Chand, 
younger brother of Raja Sansar Chand, waited on him and offered 
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his grand-daughter in marriage to Raja Hira Singh. He was 
rewarded with the gift of the Eajgiri jdgir and the title of Eaja. 
He also received the rest of the State on lease on favourable terms, 
but died on his way home. 

Ludhar Chand, his son, succeeded to the jagir and lease, 
but failed to pay the amount agreed upon and was ejected from 
the leased lands, which were placed under the control of a Sikh 
officer. The whole State was thus annexed to the Sikh kingdom, 
only the Eajgiri jagir being reserved for the royal family. 

Another son of Eaja Sansar Chand, named Jodhbir Chand, 
gave two sisters to the Maharaja and was also created a Eaja, 
with Nadaun and the surrounding country in jagir, which is 
still held by his descendant, Eaja Narendar Chand, C.S.I. 
In 1833, at the request of the British Government conveyed 
through Colonel Wade, the Political Agent at Ludhiana, Maha¬ 
raja Banjit Singh sent Eaja Sucbet Singh to Ludhiana to escort 
the two Katoch Princes -Ranblr Chand and Parmudh Chand— 
to Lahore. There they were kindly received.and were granted a 
iagir of Rs. 50,000 in Mahal Morian, where they took up their 
residence. Ranbir Chand died in 1847 without issue and 
Parmudh Chand also died childless in 1851. 1 

Ludar Chand, son of Fateh Chand, was followed by his son 
Pratap Chand, who also succeeded to the family title on the demise 
of Raj a Parmudh Chand, and died in 1864. 

The present head of the Katoch royal family is 
Colonel Maharaja Sir Jai Chand, K.C.I.Fj., C.S.I., of Lambagraon, 
son of Raja Pratap Chand, born in 1862. His title was raised from 
Rdja to Maharaja in 1921, as an hereditary distinction, in recog¬ 
nition of distinguished services rendered during the Great 
War, in addition to that of Knight Companion of the Indian 
Empire. He holds the family jdgir of Rajgiri, situated on the right 
bank of the Bias above Alampur and also the fort of Tira- 
Suj&npur. 

GULER STATE. 

Guler State dates only from about A. D. 1405 and the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances which led to its being founded have already 
been described. In its palmy days the State extended from 
Ganesh Ghati in the east to Reh in the west, and from the Bias 
in the south to Gangot and Jawali in the north. It had the 
same limits as the present pargana of Haripur. if Datarpur be 
added and tappa Gangot excluded. 

The original name of the State was Gwaliar, of which Guler 
is a derivation, and it is frequently referred to under this name 

* Seepages 112 , 113 and 114 for the revolt of the Hill Chiefs in 1848 in 
whioh Parian dh Chand wAs involved. He -was banished to Almora where 
he died. 
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in the Muhammadan histories. The name is derived from the CHAPTER I, B„ 
word Gopala or Goicala, meaning “ a cowherd, ” and the tradi- ~ 
tion is that a cowherd pointed out the site to Hari Chand, where 
a tiger and a goat were seen drinking water together, as a suit¬ 
able place for his capital. In keeping with the custom of the time 
the cowherd was offered as a sacrifice, and his head buried in 
the foundation of the walls to ensure the stability of the fort. 

A similar tradition exists in connection with the foundation of 
Taragarh fort in Cliamba territory by Raja Jagat Singh of 
Nurpilr about A. D. 1625-30, when Tara, a zamindar, is said to 
have been sacrificed in the same manner. 

In addition to the Guler Fort, at the capital—called Haripur Forts in the State. 
Fort—-there were six other forts along the frontiers of the State. 

These were Mastgarh, Kotla, Nehklanok, Gandharp, Ramgarh 
and Mangarh. Of these Ivotla was the most important. 

Gwaliar is referred to under that name in the Tarihk-i- References in 
Mubarak Shah/ ; Tabqal-i-Akbarl, Tankh-i-Daudi and thej^^ nad “ l 
Alibarndma, also in the Diliparanjani, a chronicle of Guler 
which was written during the reign of Dalfp Singh, in Samvat 
1862—A. D. 1705. 

Raja Hari Chand is said to have settled first at Harsar, Hari Chand. 
where he fell into the well, but soon afterwards moved to Guler c - A - 1408 - 
or the place now bearing that name. 1 

He then founded the fort of Haripur, at the end of a ridge 
overhanging the BSnganga river, one of the most striking and 
picturesque situations in the Kangra District. It was origi¬ 
nally a fortified palace rather than a fortress, which the Sikhs 
at a later time fortified. The two outer gateways were demolished 
in 1847, and much destruction was caused by the earthquake 
of 1905, and it ia now in a ruinous condition. 

Hari Chand also founded the town of Haripur on the flat 
below the fort near the left bank of the Banganga, and an older 
town, called Purana Guler, stands on the right bank. Very little 
information is available about the early history of the State, 
after Hari Chand. This may have been due to the fact that after 
the death of Firoz Shah Tu gh lak (A. D. 1388) the Delhi Empire 
fell into great disorder which lasted for more than a hundred 
years. During that time the hill States probably enjoyed a 
period of tranquility. 

Ram Chand was the fifteenth Raja in direct succession 
after Hari Chand, covering a period of about a hundred and 
twenty years, and giving a reign of only eight years to each. 

This is much below the general average in the hill States. During 

1 Hari Chand probably resided at Purana Guler on the right bank of the 
Bauganga, while the Fort and town of Haripur were being buttt. 
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J agdiih Clliand. 
a. A. D. 1570. 


1. this period there is only one reference to the state in contem¬ 
poraneous history. This is in the Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak Skahi, 
where we read that Prince Naslr-un-Din Muhammad Tughlak, 
eldest son of Flroz Shah, being compelled in A. D. 1388 to flee 
from Delhi, was pursued as far as Suket and Gwaliar on bis way 
to Nagarkot. There his pursuers, being strongly opposed and 
despairing of his capture, returned to Delhi. 1 2 

2 The next reference is in the TariMi-i-T)audi, in the reign 
of Islam Shah Bur (A. D. 1545-53), younger son of Slier Shah 
Sur. Islam Shah is said to have subdued all the zamindars 
(hill Chiefs) whose possessions were at the foot of the hills, that 
is in the Siwaliks, and they came in and promised to be faithful 
in their allegienee. Among them was “ Parsuram, the Raja of 
Gwaliar” who became a staunch servant .of the King, and was 
treated with a degree of consideration which far exceeded that 
shown to the other zamindars. Gawaliar is then referred to as 
“ a hill which is on the right hand towards the south amongst 
the hills, as you go to Kftngra and Nagarkot. ” 

Islam Shah stayed there for some time and erected some 
buildings there, probably while he was engaged in building the 
fort of Maukot near Nurpflr. 

He also composed the following lines in jest about the 
inhabitants of Gwaliar, whose appearance he did not admire :— 

“ How can I sing the praises of the beloved ones of Gwaliar, 
I could never do so probably if I tried in a thousaud ways. ” 

“ I do not know how to salute Parsuram, when I behold him 
I am distracted and exclaim Ram, Ram 

3 The Raja of Guler referred to as ‘ Parsuram ’ was doubtless 
Ram Chand of the Vansavali, who is mentioned at a later date, 
in connection with the expedition despatched by Akbar in 
A. D. 1572, to suppress a revolt in the hills. The force advanced 
towards KAngra by Narpur and Kotla. The latter place, it is 
stated, had previously belonged to Ram Chand of Guler, pro¬ 
bably having been a part of the State from Hari Chand’s time, 
but had been seized by Dharm Chand and his son, Jai Chand, 
of K&ngra. It was besieged and reduced by the Mughals and the 
fort was then restored to the Guleria Raja, probably Jagdish 
Chand, son of Ram Chand. The ruler of K&ngra at the time was 
Bidhi Chand, whoso father, Jai Chand, referred to above, was then 

1 Tarikh-i-MvMrak Shaht. Elliot’s history. Volume IV, page 19, this 
reference is, however, unoertain as Qwalidr (Guler) and Kakltir (Bilaspur) are 
often confused. Probably Kahlur is referred to. 

2 TariM -i-D&Udi, Elliot, Volume IV, pages 493-94, 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbaru Elliot’s History, Volume V, page 357. 
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imprisoned in Delhi. It would appear that the Raja of Guler CHAPTER I, B. 
had not joined in the revolt, hence this generosity on the part of History, 
the Mu gh al Commander. 

At a later date in Akbar’s reign (A. D. 1588-S9/ another* revolt 
broke out in the hills, and a force was sent to quell it.- On tender¬ 
ing their submission many of the Chiefs accompanied Zain Khan 
Koka, the Mughal Commander, to Court to renew their 
allegiance and present their offerings, but we do not find any 
mention of the Guler Chief among them. 1 

Still another revolt occurred in A. D. 1594-95 in which most 
of the hill Chiefs between Jammu and the Satluj were implicated. 

We are told that the Mughal Army, after crossing the Ravi, 
advanced to Paitban (Pathankot) and Mau (Maukot), and then to 
Gwaliar, “ a strong fort belonging to a different Raja, who came 
out to meet the army and show his loyalty. ” Prom all this it 
is evident that the Raja of Guler remained faithful on all three 
occasions. 

Jagdish Chand was succeeded by Vijaya Chand who reigned Vijaya Champ 
only five years, and his sons only for a few days, when Rup Chand, e - A - D - 1605 - 
a younger brother of Vijaya Chand, came to the throne. 

Rup Chand was one of the most notable of the Guleria 
Chiefs. He must have succeeded about A. D. 1610, and 
remained loyal throughout his reign. He took an active part in 
the finat siege of Kangra fort which surrendered to the Imperial 
Army on Thursday 1st Muharram A.H. 1080 (16th November 
1620 A.D.). In the Tiimk-i-Jahdngiri the following occurs:— 

As Raja Rup Chand of Gwaliar had been very active in his 
service at KSngra an order was given to the chief diwans to 
hand over half of his native place to him in free gift, and the 
remaining half as a tankhicah Jagir.” 2 3 

The date of this order was Thursday, 26th Az. A. H. 1030 
corresponding to 7th December 1620 A. D. 

Shortly afterwards we read that “ Raja Rup Chand was 
honoured with the gift of an elephant and a horse and took leave 
to go to his jagir” 

Again in A. D. 1623-24 Rup Chand of Gwaliar is mentioned 
among the Amirs who had been appointed to suppress a dis¬ 
turbance raised by Raja Jagat Singh of Norpar, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Shahjahan, who was then on bad terms with his father. 

1 The Chamba Chronicle records a war between Pratap Singh Vanna.cJ 
Chamb», and the Rija of Kangra about A. D. 1560-70 in which Guler is said t* 

have been occupied and the two districts of Chari and Ghfiroh were annexed. 

3 Tdiulc i-Jahdngiri, translation, Volume II, pages 187, 191 and 289. 
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Alan’Singh, 
A. X). 1836. 


In the Guler Chronicle already referred to, the bard states 
that Rfip Chand overran the hill districts twenty-two, that is, 
many times, in the serviee of the Emperor Jahangir, who also 
sent him on a military expedition to the Dekhan where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself. On his return he was honoured with khilats 
and permitted to retire to his State. 

Finally in the same record an account is given of an expedi¬ 
tion against Garhwal State, in which Rup Chand bore an honour¬ 
able part and lost his life. 

In A. D. 16B4, Shahjahan sent an army to invade the State, 
which met with strong resistance. Supplies ran short and the 
camp was in confusion owing to the only way of retreat being 
closed by the Garhwslis. 

1 Elphin«tone states that this force was defeated and almost 
destroyed, and the commander, Nijabat Khan, escaped with diffi¬ 
culty. Rup Chand stood firm though deprived of all support, 
but was at last overcome and slain. As the bard has it :~ 

‘‘For the sake of Shahjahan Blip Chand, the jewel of a king, fought and 
sacrificed his life in Garhwal.” 

He was succeeded by his son, Man Singh, and from his time 
the suffix of the family was changed, it is said by order of Shah¬ 
jahan, who admired him for his valour and called him “ Sher 
Afgan 

As the bard relates ;—“ The Emperor conferred on him the 
title of Lion (Sinha) and gave him a horse of great value ”. 

Man Singh, like his ancestors was faithful to the Mughals, 
and rendered valiant service. He was attached to the army under 
Aurangzeb sent by Shahjahan to besiege Quandahar, but on the 
way some misunderstanding arose and a complaint was sent to 
the Emperor. 2 

An order was received to send him back to court under arrest 
but the Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur intervened and the matter 
was hushed up. 

M5n Singh seems to have been employed on the frontier 
for some years, but in. A. D. 1641 he was recalled and placed 
under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh in the army sent to 
suppress the revolt of Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur. This duty 
was entirely to his liking, as a deadly feud existed between 
him and Jagat Singh probably handed down from Rup Chand’s 
time. In the records Man Singh is called “ the mortal enemy 

* Elphinetone, History, 1857, page 510. The above account is confirmed 
by Maauoei in the Storia do Mogor, and also by the Afa’(W»r-«I- Umara. 

* As the expedition under Aurangzeb did not take place till A. D, 1047 
it is probable that hie name was used in error by the bard. 

Note .—Mttrracoi states that the Mughal* were allowed to retire on condition 
that each man left his nose behind him. 
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of Jagafc Singh He probably had personal wrongs to avenge, CHAPTER I, Bi 
for the Rajas of Guler and Suket are said to have been imprisoned 
n Delhi in consequence of false charges preferred against them ,tor, ‘ 

by Jagat Singh. 

Man Singh receives honourable mention by the Muhammadan 
historians in the accounts of the sieges of Maukot, Narpur and 
Taragarh. After Jagat Singh’s surrender, Man Singh was ordered 
to present hiinseif at Court, but it is said, declined to do so unless 
appointed Faujdar of the hill States. He is also said to have 
conquered Mandl, Suket, Bashahr and Kulu. 

This is certainly true as regards Mandi and also probably 
Suket. He also had conflicts with Nurpur and Kangra in which 
he managed to hold his own. The fort of Mangrah was probably 
built by him. At last he seems to have abdicated in favour of 
his son Bikram Singh and retired to Benares where he died in 
A. D. 1601. 

Bikram Singh also was employed on the north-west frontier 
against the Usat'zai Pathan tribes. ' ’ 

He onoe 'defeated a Mngdnl officer stationed at Nadaun 
to collect the revenue, and was taken to Hassanabdal, probably 
nnder arrest. Prom there he was sent to Peshawar to do service 
against the Pathans and was mortally wounded and died at a 
place called Chauntra on his way back. It is said that Aurang- 
zeb conferred on him the mansah of 2,500, with valuable khilals, 
and made him Tlianadar of the Kangra hills. He was famed 
■for his physical strength. 

!H<? was followed by his son, Raj Singh, probably about R*j Singh, 

A. D. 1675. At that time the Viceroy of Lahore was Khwfrja 
Riza Beg, who used to make inroads into the hill country. Raj 
Singh of Guler, Chatar Singh of Chamba, Dhiraj Pal of Basohli, 
and Kirpal Dev of Jammu combined against him and recovered the 
territories lost. Raj Singh is also said to have saved Mandi and 
Kahlur from similar oppression by Mughal officers, and defeated 
the Mughal forces under Husain Khan, 2 Alaf Khan and Mian 
Kh ^n probably^ Faujdars of Kangra. 


R&j Singh died in 1695, leaving a son, Dalip Singh, born D »Ep Singh, 
in A. D. 1688, and therefore only about seven years old. Udai A ' D ' 

Singh of Chamba had bean appointed his guardian and was appeal¬ 


ed to for help when the Rajas of Jammu and Basohli, taking 


.advantage of a minority, invaded Guler. Udai Singh with the 
help of Siba, Kahlur and Mandi drove out the invaders and 


^restored the infant Raja to his rights. 


1 Of. Ohamba Gazetteer, page 94. 

’Hutfsin Khan was the Faujdar of Kangra. 
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Another invasion by Husain Khan, the Faujdar of Kangra 
Port, assisted by some of the Katoehes, was repulsed by the State 
subjects. Dalip Singh died about A. D. 1780. 


Oovatcihan Singb, Govardhan Singh who succeeded had a quarrel with Adlna 
«• A. D. 1730. Beg Khan, Governor of the Jalandhar Doab, about a horse which 
the Raja refused to give up. A fight ensued in which the Guleria 
Chief was victorious. He probably had a long reign, but no 
records have come down to us. 


PrakSeh Singh, 
A. D. 1760. 


Bhup 
A B 


Singh, 

1700. 


Prakash Singh succeeded probably about 1760. The Mughal 
Empire had then ceased to exercise any authority in the Punjab, 
and anarchy prevailed. 

Guler probably came under the control of Ghamand Chand 
of Kangra from about 1758, and under that of the Sikhs at a 
later date, till 1786, when Raja Sansar Chand acquired supreme 
powor in the hills. But amid all these changes the State continued 
to preserve its integrity except the ilaqa of Kotla. 

Kotla ilaqa seems to have formed a part of the imperial 
demesne and the fort was garrisoned with Mughal troops, probably 
inA. D. 1620, from the same time as Kangra fort. It is not known 
when the garrison was evacuated, but in 1785 the fort was seized 
by Dhian Singh, Wazir of Gulor, who made himself independent 
and successfully resisted even Sansar Chand. 

Bhup Singh who came to the gnddi about 1700 was the last 
ruling Chief of Guler. All the Kangra States were then under 
the supremacy of Sansar Chand and his oppressive measures 
aroused a spirit of resistance among them. They formed a con¬ 
federacy against him and through the Raja of Bilaspfir, invited 
the Gurkhas to invado Kangra. Bhup Singh was one of tho first 
to join them with his contingent. 

On the surrender of Kangra Fort to Ranjlt Singh in 1809’ 
all the States of the Kangra group camo under his control. For* 
a time he treated Bhup Singh with respect and called him Baba,, 
^ut the extinction of the State was close at hand. 

In 1811 Ranjit Singh began to disclose his designs on the hill 
States, and Guler was the first to be annexed. 

In that year Desa Singh, Majithia, was sent against Kotla 
Fort and captured it in a week, a jagir being assigned to Dhian 
Singh in the Doab. In 1818 the rest of the State was also seized. 
Mr. Barnes gives the following account of the way in which this 
was done:—“ The plan was skilfully and deliberately laid. The 
Raja was directed to raise a large force to assist in some opera¬ 
tions on the Indus, and when the military strength of the popu¬ 
lation was drained off and the country lay defenceless, the Raja 
was summoned to Lahore. On the day that he expected leave to* 
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return fee was shamelessly arrested, and told that he would not CHAPTER I. B. 

be allowed to go till he surrendered his kingdom and accepted a History 

Jaqir. Without waiting for a reply Desa Singh was sent off with 

an army of ten thousand Sikhs and the territory was quietly 

annexed to the growing rule of the Khalsa. The Raja was 

restored to liberty, but spurned the offer of a Jagir. He had 

assigned 20,000 rupees during his own incumbency for the support 

of his female household, and Ranjit Singh left that maintenance 

untouched”. These lands still form the jdgir of the family. 

Bhup Singh died in 1820 and was succeeded by his son, 

Shamsher Singh, who died in 1877 and was followed by his brother, 

Raja Jai Singh. He died in 1884, and was succeeded by Raja 
Raghnath Singh who died on 9th March 1920. 

The present Raja Baldeo Singh resides at Nandpur within hi s 
jagir, but the Haripflr Port is also in his possession having been 
made over to the family by Government in the time of Raja 
Shamsher Singh. 

JASWAN STATE. 

Jaswan State occupied a fertile tract, in the Jaswfin Dun Location of tho 
of the outer hills, now in Hoehiarpur District. It was founded State, 
by a cadet of the Katoch line about A. I). 1070, whose name is 
said to have been Purab Chand. 

Till then Kangra had remained -one and undivided, and First offshoot t'roa 
Jaswan was thus the first offshoot from the parent stem. It Kungr3 ' 
is not improbable, however, that the State was originally a 
fief, which became independent in the unsettled times following 
on the Muhammadan invasions. “ Many centuries ago ” writes 
Mr. Barnes, “ so long ago that all consanguinity has ceased, 
and intermarriages take place among a people to whom marriage 
with blood relations is a heinous crime—a member of the Katoch 
family severed himself from Kangra and set up an independent 
State in Jaswan." 

Tho capital of the State was at Raj para and the clan name is The capital. 
Jaswal. 

kittle is known about the subsequent history of the State for 
many centuries, but it is several times mentioned in the 
histories of the Mughal period. 

Like the other hill States it was subject to the Mugdjals from Contemporary r* 
the time of Akbar. In A. D. 1572, when Raja Jai Chand of Kangra feriS1C69 - 
was arrested and sent to Delhi, he before leaving, put his son. 

Bidhi Chand, then a minor, in charge of Raja Govind Chand of 
Jaswan, who successfully defended the fort against the Mughal 
array for some time till the Mughal commander had to offer him 
favourable terms of surrender. Gobind Chand “ looked on the 
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terms as a stroke of good fortune and was delighted”. The 
Mughals then prepared to march away to oppose the Mirzas, who 
had invaded the Punjab and the Raja offered his services and ac¬ 
companied the army. 

At a later time, in the 35th year of Akbar (A. D. 1588-89) 
Anirudh Chand of Jaswan, grandson of Gobincl Chand, joined the 
rebellion led by Bidhi Chand of Kangra, embracing almost all 
the hill States between the Chenab and the Sutlej. On their 
submission they were all pardoned and had their territories 
and honours restored. 1 

Jaswan was also involved in the rebellion of A. D. 1594-95. 
The Mughal army again marched through the hills from Jammu 
to the Satluj, and after receiving the submission of all the states 
that had been in revolt, we are told that “ the affairs of the clan 
of Jaswal, who are zaminddrs with a (common) army, had to be 
settled. But when they heard of the approach of the royal 
army and of the reduction of the territories of the zaminddrs (hill 
Chiefs) all hope of successful resistance was beaten out of them, 
and they made humble submission.' 2 

No further reference to the State occurs in the Muhammadan 
histories, and we may conclude that it remained loyal, and like 
other hill States, sent contingents to assist, the Mughals when 
called upon to do so. 

On the decline of the Mughal Empire Jaswan came under 
the control of the Sikhs and, in 1786, Raja SansSr Chand of Kfingra 
acquired.paramount power in the hills. So heavy was his hand 
even upon the offshoots of his own family, that they all combined 
against him—Jaswan among them—when the Gurkhas invaded 
Kangra. At that time, Umed Singh was in power. 

With the acquisition of K&ngra fort, on the expulsion of the 
Gurkhas in 1809, the State became subject to Ranjit Singh, 
and in 1815 it was annexed to the Sikh kingdom. In the autumn 
of that year, Maharaja Ranjit Singh summoned all his forces, 
personal and tributary, to assemble at SiMkot, and every hill 
Chief was under obligation to attend with his contingent. The 
Rajas of Narpur and Jaswan failed to obey the summons, and a 
fine was imposed on each intentionally fixed beyond their 
resources. 

Raja Umed Singh submitted quietly to his fate and resigned 
his State, accepting a jagir of Rs. 12,000 annual value, and this 
ancient principality thus came to an end after having lasted 
for nearly 800 years. 

1 Am-i-Alebari, translation, Volume I, page 344, also Ma’sair-vl-Urmra, 
Volume II, page 180. 

7 A!cbarnamah, translation, Elliot’s History, Volume II, pages 126 to 129. 
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In 1848 during the second Sikh War, Umed Singh joined CHAPTER 1, B. 
in the revolt against British authority and he and his son, Jai History. 
Singh, were deported to Kumaon, where they both died. The revolt of 1848. 

Sometime later, at the request of Mah&raja Gulab Singh Return of the family 
of Jammu, Baja Ban Singh, son of Baja Jai Singh, was permitted from Almora. 
tq return in order that his son Baghunath Singh might marry the 
Maharaja’s grand-daughter. He was given a jagir at Bamkot 
in Jammu, where he took up his residence. 

In 1877 at the request of Maharaja Banbir Singh of Jammu Restoration oljayir. 
and Kashmir, Government restored to Raja Ban Singh the jagir 
in Jaswan, originally held by Baja Umed Singh, consisting of 21 
villages in the Jaswan Dun, and the family garden at Amb, as well 
as the buildings at Rajpura, formerly the palace of Raja Umed 
Singh. He died in 1892, and was succeeded hv his son, Baghunath 
Singh who died in 1918 leaving a son, Lakhshman Singh, who is 
under the Court of Wards and resides at Amb in Jaswan and 
Ramkot in Jammu. 

SIBA STATE. 

Siba State was an offshoot from Guler as Guler was from The® 

Kangra. Tn the fourth generation after Harl Chand, a younger 8 00 10 
brother of the ruling chief of Guler, named Sibarn Chand, made 
himself independent in a tract to the south of the Bias, about A.D. 

1470. 

There he founded his capital and colled if Siba after his own The capital, 
name, and in accordance with ancient custom the name was 
also applied to the State. Tahiqa Siba. in the Kangra District 
at the present time represents the exact dimensions of the former 
State. The clan name is Sibaia. 

Very little is known of its subsequent history, but Siba is 
mentioned in Jahangir’s Memoirs, on the occasion of his visit 
to Kangra in A. D. 1622. 1 The State seems to have preserved 
its independence all through the Mughal period, under its own 
Rajas, of whom there were 26 down to the time of its extinction. 


It was subject to Sansar Chand of Kangra from 1786, till Gobind Singh, 
the Gurkha invasion in 1806, and the Baja of that time was Gobind 
Singh. Availing himself of the disorder then prevailing, Baja 
Bhup Chand of Guler in 1808 invaded Siba and annexed it. Ten 
years later Ranjit Singh retook it, and in 1830 restored it to Raja 
Gobind Singh. Amid the ruin that befel the other bill States 
in Kangra, Siba alone escaped. It is said that Ranjit Singh had 


1 Jahangir marched through S ba State on his way to Kangra accompanied 
by Nur Jahan Begam and her father, I’timad-ud-Daula, and the latter died in 
the camp at the village of Bahlwan in the end of January A. D. 1622. Cf, 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri, Volume II, pages 221-22. 

“When tfe imperial camp was at Sibeya the Emperor set out with only 
his persona! retinue to pay a vis'tto Kangra" Ma'asir-ul-Umara, li, 130. 

.Jahangir turned brck on hearing of I’timad-ud-Daula’s grave condition. 
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CHAPTER I, B. doomed it to destruction, but it was saved owing to the fact that 

;- Raja Dhian Singh, the Minister, had obtained two princesses of 

HUtory. the Siba family in marriage, and through his intervention the 
danger was averted. A tribute of Rs. 1,500 was imposed and the 
principal fort had to be surrendered. 

The State was then reduced to the status of a jdgir and 
divided between the two cousins, Raja Gobind Singh and Mian 
Devi Singh, lands worth Rs. 20,000 (subject to tribute) to the 
former, and Rs. 5,000 (talutja Kotla) to the latter. On the death 
of Devi Singh, the grant to Gobind Singh was reduced to 
Rs. 15,000. 


Earn Singh. Raja Gobind Singh died in 1845 and was succeeded by bis 

son, Raja Ram Singh. During the second Sikh war he drove the 
Sikhs out of the Siba fort, and also ousted his cousin, Bije Singh, 
son of Devi Singh, from his jdgir, but was obliged to restore it. 
Raja Ram Singh died without heirs in 1874 and hia jdgir was re- 
granted to Bije Singh and his heirs male in perpetuity, with the- 
title of Raja, subject to an annual tribute of Rs. 1,500. He 
was followed by Raja Jai Singh who died in 1920 and Raja 
Gajendar Singh who died in 1926. Tho present head of the family 
is Raja Sham Singh, The State is generally spoken of as DfLda 
Siba (or vice vena) from the two principal places within its. 
bounds. 

DATARPUR STATE. 

Datarpur State was an offshoot from Siba as Siba was from. 
Guler. 


The State an off* 
shoot from Guler. 


Origin of the State. 


In the seventh generation from Sibarn Chand.the founder. 
Siba was ruled by Manak Chand who had three sons, Narmudah 
Chand, Ram Chand and Lakhudah Chand. The third son had 
his residence in Dada within the Siba State. To him in the third 
generation was born Datar Chand, the founder of Datarpur 
State, a tract now in the Dasuya TahslI of Hoshiarpur. 

This tract was originally in the possession of a local Chief 
who called in Datar Chand to help him against his enemies. 
Having overcome them he seized the territory and made himself 
its rulei c. A. D. 1600. He gave his name to the new capital 
■which he founded, and from it the State also received its name. 


Clan-name. 
Gobind Chand. 


The clan-name of the family is Dadwal from Dada—their 
original home. 

Nothing is known about the subsequent history of the State 
till it came under the control of Sansar Chand of Kangra. Gobind 
Chand, the tenth in descent from Datar Chand, was then in power, 
and joined the Gurkhas on their invasion of Ksngra. In 1809 
the State became subject to Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, by whom it-, 
was reduced to the status of & jdgir. 
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Gobind Chanel died in 1818 and the Maharaja then decided CHAPTER I, B. 
to annex the territory. Accordingly Raja Jagat Chand was held ' 

in durance till he consented to accept a jagir. This he continued 
to hold till 1848, when he rebelled along with the Katoch princes Jagat Chand. 
and was deported to Kumaon, where he died in 1877. His son 
Mian Devi Chand, born in 1838, was permitted to return to Kangra 
at the request of the Raja of Mandi. He died in 1883 leaving 
two sons, Surma Chand, residing in Jammu and Raghbir.Chand 
in Mandi. A younger branch, descended from a third son, Udham 
Singh, resides at Pirthipur in the Hoshiarpur District. 1 

KUTLEHR STATE. 

Kutlobr State in later times consisted of two provinces Location of the 
Cbauki and Kutlehr, hence the double name by which the State Statel 
was generally known. It was situated among the Jaswan hills 
and its name and limits are still preserved in the present taluqa 
of Kutlehr. It was the smallest of all the principalities in the 
Kangra area. Forty generations of Rajas are said to have ruled 
the state. The progenitor of the family was a Brahman but on 
acquiring regal power he was recognised as Rajput. Mr. Barnes 
states that he came from Sambhal near Moradabad but the 
family records trace his descent from a Raja of Poona. 

About the tenth or eleventh century the then head of the The capital- 
family, named Jas Pal, conquered the taluqas of Talhati and Kut¬ 
lehr and fixed his capital at Kot Kutlehr. The two small States 
of Bhajji and Koti in the Simla Hills are said to have been founded 
by his second son and his grandson respectively. 2 

The extent of territory under their rule varied from time to Extent of territory, 
time, and in the reigns of the early Mughal Emperors they held 
Cbauki, Kutlehr, Mankchandi in Nadaun and Talhati now in 
Hoshiarpur. 

The State is not mentioned in the histories of the time but Muglial g anads< 
the ruling family possess San ads granted by the Mughal Emperors, 
addressing them as Rai and recognising their rights as rulers of the 
tracts named, on payment of tribute and under the condition of 
military service. 

They probably enjoyed tranquil possession of their territory , . . 

all through the Mughal period, but in later times the aggressions 
of the neighbouring States reduced their country to its present 
limits. 

In 1758, Ghamand Chand of Kangra was appointed Gover¬ 
nor of the hills by Ahmad Shah Durani, and soon afterwards 
annexed Chauki, the northern province of the State, and when 
Sansar Chand came into power in 1786 Kutlehr also was seized 
and the Raja was completely dispossessed, but during the Gurkha 

1 Mian Baldeo Chand, ton of Raghbir Chand has a residence in Datarpjr. 
bat the old palace is no longer habitable. He is now the head of the family. 

* The clan name is Katlehria, 
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I. invasion all his territory was restored. From 1809 the Stati 
was subject to the Sikhs and in 1825 Ranjit Singh determined 
to annex it and laid siege to the strong fort of Kotwalbah. The 
defence was conducted by Raja Narain Pal in person and fos 
two months the siege made no progress. 

A promise was then made of a jagir of Rs. 10,000 if the fort 
was surrendered and to this the Raja agreed. 

During the first Sikli war Raja Narain Pal expelled the Sikhs 
from Kotwalbah, and later, in consideration of his services, he was 
awarded a life grant of Rs. 10,000 in addition to the jagir of like 
value, and this was afterwards confirmed to his heirs in perpetuity. 

He was also allowed three-fourths of the forest income 
within Im jagir. 

The oi’iginal jagir was in Hoshiarpur but was afterwards 
exchanged for villages in the Kutlehr talma of Kangra. 

Raja Narain Pal died in 1864 and was succeeded by his 
son, Raja Ram Pal, the present head of the family. 

NURPUR STATE- 

Nurpur State in ancient limes included Pathankot, Shahpur 
and Kaudi and a large tract on’The plains ; in addition to the whole 
of the present Nurpur Tahsil, except the tappa of Gangot. 
A small tract to the west of the Ravi, called Lakhanpur, now in 
Jammu, was also within the State in later times. 

The original capital was at Pathankot of which the ancient 
name was Pratishthana. meaning “ the firmly established place.” 
In later times it became Paithan. There is another Paithan on 
the Godavari 1 —the later capital of the Andras (B. 0. 220 to A. D. 
286), of which the Sanskrit name is known from the copper plates 
of Govinda III to have been Pratishthana . 2 There was also 
a third Pratishthana on the left bank of the Ganges, not far from 
the junction with the Jamna, which is repeatedly mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. 

It is thus evident that _ the name was well known in an¬ 
cient times, and in its modem form it has no association with the 
Pathans of the North-West Frontier. Parallels for the addition 
of ‘ Kot ’ (fort) are found in many other place-names. 

3 The ancient name of the whole district was probably 
Audumbara or the country of the Udumbaras, and coins have*boen 
found at Pathankot, bearing this superscription. It was a 
tribal name and is found in the Mahabharata. The date of the 

1 Ancient India, Raps on, page 174. 

Epigraph Ind, Volume III, page 103. 

Arch Survey Reports, Volume XIV, pages 115-119. 
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coins is about B C. 100. Pratishtliana was probably the capital CHAPTER |, B„ 
of the ancient State, of which the name of one Raja has come down 
to us, on whose coin is found the following legend 1 

Mahadevasarana Dharaghoshasa Odumbarisa, meaning 
“ (coin) of the Great Lord, King Dharaghosha Prince of Audum- 
bara.” This legend is on both the obverse and reverse of the 
coins, and in the Kharoshti and Brahmi characters, respectively, 
which were used concurrently in that region of the Punjab l . 

Pathankot is probably one of the oldest sites in the Punjab, Pathankot an ancient 
and it must always have been a place of great importance, situated site, 
as it is at the foot of the hills between the Ravi and the Bias. 

Many ancient coins have been found on the site, some of them 
dating from the early centuries of the Christian era. The ancient 
city stood on the ridge to the east of the fort, where ancient re¬ 
mains have been found. The modern town was founded in the 15th 
century. The fort, in which the Rajas resided, is now in ruins, 
having been demolished after the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. 

The bricks were of large size, a certain proof of great age. 2 

The founder of the Nurpur State was Jhet Pal, a cadet of j^et Pal, 
the Tunwar or Tomar royal line of Delhi. Ho is also called Rana e. A. D. xooo. 

Bhet in the records. He is said to have conquered the country g^ dfttIon of the 

from the previous ruler, probably about A. D. 1000 and made 

Pathankot his capital, hence the clan-name, Pathania, by which 

the family is known. They are of Pandava descent and Chandar- 

bansf race. 

The early history of the State, from its foundation to the time Early his tory. 
of Akbar, is obscure, but from that time onward a great amount of 
historical material is available in the works of the Mughal his¬ 
torians, and the date of each reign can be accurately fixed. 

Jas Pal, the fourteenth Raja, is said to have ruled from A. D. 

1812 to 1853, and to have been contemporary with Alauddin 
JChilji (1295-1316). 

Kelas Pal, ruled between A. D. 1858—97 and is recorded Eel “ 
to have wounded and defeated a famous Muhammadan general— 

Tatar Khan, probably governor of the Punjab under Muhammad 
Tughlak. A popular couplet confirms the tradition 

“Jo mulch dekhan drsi sise dil-kananda ” 

“Mathe phat Tatar Khan Kailase ada.” 

“ When he looks at his face in the heart-rending mirror, Tatar Khan sees od 
his forehead (the scar of) the wound inflicted hy Kelas” 

1 Ancient India, Rapson, page 16C. 

* In the Ain-i-Akbari, Paithan is the name of a pargana of the Bari 
Do£b which yielded a revenue of 7,297,015 dam (40 dama=l Akbari 
rupee), and furnished 260 horse and 2,000, foot. 

Dhameri yielded 1,600,000 dame and furnished 60 horse and 1,300 foot. 
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Kelas Pal is said to have constructed the Ranki Kuhl, or 
irrigation channel, from the Ravi to Pathankot, which is still 
flowing. 

Nag Pal (1397-1488) succeeded. He was so named, it is 
said, because a snake was born along with him. The snake was 
afterwards put into a well and is regarded as the Kulaj or family 
deity of the Pathania Rajas. Of the next Raja, named Prithvi 
Pal, we know nothing. He is said to have reigned from A. D. 1438 
to 1478. 

Bhil Pal A. D. 1473 to 1513, was a contemporary of Sikandar 
Lodi and assisted him in his wars, receiving an accession of terri¬ 
tory. Traditionally the boundaries of the State are said to have 
extended far into the plains and in the opposite direction to the 
borders of Chamba and Kangra. 

With the accession of Bakht Mai in A. D. 1513 w T e are in touch 
with contemporaneous history. Like his father he attached him¬ 
self to the Lodi dynasty. 

On the rise of M ug hal power in A. D. 1526, the State must hav e 
come under their control, but on the flight of Humayun and 
the accession of Sher Shah Sur, Bakht Mai cast in his lot with the 
Sur dynasty, to which he remained faithful to the end. The 
famous fortress of Maukot was erected within State territory by 
Salim Shah Sur, also called Islam Shah, second son of Slier Shah 
Sur, on the Mau range of low hills running to the east of the 
Chakki. 1 

It was situated about half way between Pathankot and 
Nurpur, near Raja ka Bigh, and is frequently referred to by tile 
Muhammadan historians down till the reign of Shahjaban, when 
is was demolished. 

2 On the return of Humayhn in A. D. 1555, he was opposed at 
Sirhind by Sikandar Shah Sur, nephew of Sher Shah, who was 
defeated and fled into the Siwalik hills around Nurpur, and finally 
took refuge in Maukot. Bakht Mai supported him and assisted 
in the defence of the fort, which was besieged for six or eight 
months by the Mughals under the nominal command of Akbar, 
then fourteen years of age. On the surrender of the fort in A. D. 
1558, Bakht Mai was taken to Lahore and executed by Bahrain 
Khan, the Mughal general, and his brother Takht Mai was put in 
his place. 

VFirishta, Briggs translation, Volume II, 1909, page 190. Of. Akbarmmah 
page 616, paragrjph 337. Bakht is from Skr. Vashata. 

’Fjrishta Brigg’s translation, Volume II, 1909, page 190-91. 
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1 It was on this occasion and during the siege that the in- CHAPTER r gj 
cident occurred which accentuated the estrangement between — * 
Akbar and his famous general, Bahram Khan. Two elephants Hhtoryi 

while fighting for Akbar’s amusement got entangled among Bahrain 
Khan’s tents, and threw some of them down, and this was taken as 
an intentional affront. 2 

The fort of Shahpur on the Ravi was built by Bakht Mal» 
and so named after the Shah Sur family. 

Pahari or Bihari Mai is called Takht Mai by the Muhammadan Takht Pil 
historians. The two names, Bakht Mai and Takht Mai, are often A. D. 1658. 
reversed, but the order here given seems to be the correct one. 

Of Takht Mai’s reign we have few details and it seems to have 
passed in comparative quiet. 

Remembering his brother’s fate, the Pathania Chief probably 
found it to his advantage to give no trouble. Being subject to the 
Mughals and realising the danger of having his capital so near 
the plains, he is said to have formed the design of transferring it 
to Nurpur, then called Dhameri, but died before the change 
could be carried into effect. 

Bas Dev, who succeeded in A. D. 1580 is mentioned in the Bas Dev, 
Ahbarndmdh, where he is called Raja Basu and is designated as A. D. 1580, 

“ Zaminddr of Mau and Paithan”.* Soon after his accession he 
carried out his father’s design by transferring the capital from 
Pathankot to Dhameri, which his son, Jagat Singh, afterwards 
renamed Nurpur in honour of the Emperor Jahangir, whose 
name was Nur-ud-Dln. Cunningham is incorrect in stating that the 
name was given in honour of Nur Jahan Begam, as the true origin 
of the name is confirmed by the Emperor himself in his Memoirs. 

It was given in A. D. 1622 on the occasion of Jahangir’s visit to 
Kangra. 4 

The old name Dhameri is well known in the District at the 
present time, and is the “ Temmery ” of the old travellers. The 
name is spelt in many different ways, and the earliest reference 
is in Alberuni’s Indica (A. D. 1017-31), where it is called Dehmal. 

From this it is clear that, like Pathankot, it was an ancient place. 

The Nurpur Fort, now partly demolished, was built by Raja 
Basu and added to by succeeding Rajas, but it is probable or 

'Elpliinntone, History 1857, page 432, TabaqatA-Akbari, Elliot’* 

History, Volume V, page 255. 

2 “ Salim Shah Sur, younger son of Sher Shah, completed the fort of Rohtas 
and founded Maukot in the Siwaliks as a rofugo for himself.’’ Of, Aklarnamah 

page 616. ’ 

3 Also in Ma'asir-uUUmara and Badshahnama. 

i BHdsKahnama, Volume II, page 287, and Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri translation, 

Volume n, page 226. 
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CHAPTER I, B. even certain that a fort previously existed on the site. Cunning- 
— ham states that it was captured by Ibrahim Dhaznavl (A. D. 
1088-89) after a long siege. 

Bt rol te of hill Chiefs For a short time after his accession Raja Basu was wholly 

submissive, but in A. D. 1585 he rebelled and Hassan Beg Sheikh 
Umari was appointed by Akbar to invade his territory. When the 
Imperial army reached Paithan he made his submission on the 
receipt of a letter from Raja Todar Mai, and went to Court. 

Such rebellions were of frequent occurrence among the 
Punjab hill Chiefs, and the Pathania Rajas were specially tur¬ 
bulent. 

In the 35th year of Akbar (A. D. 1589-90) a general rising 
of the hill Chiefs took place, led by Raja Bidh-I Chand of Kangra, 
in which no fewer than thirteen were involved, including Raja 
Basu. The Mughal Army under Zain Khan Koka, Akbar’s 
foster-brother, entered the hills at Pathankot, and marched to the 
Satluj and on their submission all the Chiefs accompanied him to 
Court K 

In the 41st year of Akbar (A. D. 1594-95) Basu ‘‘onc-e more' 
through his evil disposition turned his head away from obedience 
to commands.” Akbar therefore granted Paithan and the neigh¬ 
bouring lands to Mirza Rustam Qandahar! and sent him to 
quell the revolt, assisted by Asaf Khan. 

As the Commanders did not work in unison Mirza Rustam was 
recalled and replaced by Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (of 
Amber). Maukot, into which Basu had retreated, was invested 
and held out for two months, and on its surrender he was pardoned,, 
but the Pathankot pargana was annexed. 1 2 

3 In the 47t'h year of Akbar (A. D. 1602-03) Basu was again, 
in revolt, but soon submitted and “ on the petition of the Prince 
(Jahangir) the pen of forgiveness was drawn across his offences”. 
But even then Raja Basil’s turbulent spirit was not completely 
subdued and in the 49th year (A. D. 1603-04) he again gave trouble. 
Yielding once more to necessity he came to Court in the train of 
Jahangir in the hope of being pardoned. While he was still at 
some distance and before the Prince could plead for him Akbar 
ordered his arrest. But Basu had timely warning and made 
his escape. 

Basu enjoyed a mansab of 1,500 under Akbar which was in¬ 
creased to 3,500 under Jahangir with whom he was a favourite. 
Finch, the traveller who visited Lahore in A. D. 1611 must have 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, Volume I, page 144. 

2 Ma’aeir-ul- Vmam, Volume II, pages 167-70. 

•Raja Basu’s stand against Akbar is the theme of a 6ar or song in the hills. 
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seen Baja Basu and calls him “ a great minion of Shah Salim. 
(Jahangir). 


CHAPTER I, B 
History; 


Though Baja Basu gave Akbar so much trouble, he was loyal 
to Jahangir, and it was to him the Emperor turned for help when 
his son, Khusru, rebelled in A. D. 1600. Khusru was captured at 
the Sodhra ferry on the Chenab, but what share Basu had in the 
capture we do not know. To Basu also was entrusted a political 
prisoner who had been in rebellion, named Bam Ghand Bandela. 

He was brought up in chains which by the Emperor’s order 
were struck off from his legs and a robe of honour was conferred on 
him and he w r as made over to Baja Basu to be set at liberty,— 
generous treatment for a rebel. Baja Basu does not seem to have 
been employed on active service daring Akbar s reign, but in 
A. D. 1611 he held a high command in an army for the invasion 
of Mewar (Udaipur) and his mansab was raised to 4,000. In 
the following year a swerd of honour was sent him by the Em¬ 
peror as a special gift, and in A. D. 1613 he died in the thana of 
Shahabad, now in Jhalawar State. He planted a garden of mango 
trees on the plain near the fort of Maukot, referred to in the Bad- 
shahnamah, which still bears the name of “ Baja-ka-Bagh ”. 1 

2 Baja Basu had three sons Suraj Mai, Jagat Singh and Slira j M a| t 
Madhu Singh. Jahangir had much hesitation in allowing Suraj A. D. 161*. 
Mai to succeed owing to his unruly disposition. He had caused so 
much trouble to his father that on one occasion at least he had 
been imprisoned. The other sons too had shown “ no marks of 
nobility of character.” But as there was no alternative and pro¬ 
bably out of consideration for his father’s memory he was granted 
the title of 1 Baja ’ with the mansab of 2,000, and the rule of the 
State. 8 


4s the Biege of Kangra Fort began soon afterwards Suraj 
Mai was ordered to join the Mughal army under Murtaza Khan 
Sheikh Farid, along with his contingent. It was not his intention, 
however, to render any help, and when he saw that the surrender 
of the fort was imminent he tried to hinder the operations and make 
them a failure. Sheikh Farid, therefore, sent in a complaint 
against him, charging him with disloyalty and he was recalled 
to Court. Soon afterwards Sheikh Farid died at Pathankot and 
the siege “ fell into the knot of abeyance.” Suraj Mai was. 
then appointed to Shahjahan's army, about to march for the con¬ 
quest of the Dakhan. 

l T azuk-i-JahUnqiri, translation, Volume I, pages 200 and 252. 

2 M&'asir-ul-Umara, translation, Volume II, pages 176-78. 

*Tazuk-i-Jahangiri, translation. Volume I, pages 389-392-3. 

Not *.—Suraj Mai is called Ohaupar Mai in the Waqial-i-Jahangir!. 
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ffi nw ry . 


Jagat Singh, 
A; D. 1619. 


1 On his return from the Dakhan in A. D. 1617 he sent a 
letter to Shahjahan asking permission to reinvest Kangra fort and 
promising to capture it within a year. The proposal was approved 
by the Emperor on Shahjahan’s advice. The Prince was placed 
in charge of all the arrangements for the expedition and the 
forco was put under the joint command of Suraj Mai and Shah 
Quli Khan Muhammad Taqi the Princes Paymaster, or Bakhshi. 
There were some among the Mughal officers who distrusted Suraj 
Mai and disapproved of his appointment, but they remained silent. 
Soon after reaching Kangra, Suraj Mai began to quarrel with 
Muhammad Taqi and succeeded in having him recalled by Shah- 
jahan on the ground of incompetence. While awaiting the arri¬ 
val of another commander Suraj Mai first reduced the strength of 
the army by dismissing many of the local contingents from neigh¬ 
bouring States to their homes, on the pretence of re-equipment. 
He then broke out into revolt, defeated and killed a Mughal officer 
who opposed him and ravaged the country along the foot of the 
hills, then in the jdgir of 'ItimSd-ud-daula (father of Nur-Jahan 
Begam) and carried away everything ho could lay his hands on. 

a On the nows reaching the Emperor, a strong force was 
at once despatched under Sundar Das Rai Ralyan, afterwards 
known as Raja Vikramajlt. On its approach Suraj Mai tried to 
gain the favour of Sundar Das by flattery and deceit, but failed, 
and then mado an attack and was defeated. He then took 
refuge in Maukot which was captured by a cowp-de-viain and he 
escaped and fled- into Chamba territory, and finally to Chamba 
where he died shortly afterwards. 

Madho Singh, his brother, who was in command of the Ko'la 
fort, which was taken after three days fighting, also fled to Chamba, 
and was surrendered to the Mu gh als along with Suraj Mai’s 
property, by the Chamba Chief. 

’'Jagat Singh was in Bengal at this time and was recalled by 
the Emperor “ in great has to.” He was appointed Raja with a 
mansab of 1,000 personal and 500 horse, and received in presents 
Rs. 20,000, a jewelled daggar, a horse and an elephant. He was 
then sent to assist in the siege of Kangra fort, which capitulated 
on 6th November A. D. 1620. 

4 Jahangir visited Kangra in the spring of A. D. 1622 and 
returned by Nurpur. So fascinated was the Empress with the 
place, it is said, that she ordered the erection of a palace for herself. 
This was not at all to Jagat Singh’s liking, so ho fell upon a cunn¬ 
ing device to prevent it. He issued orders that oidy workmen 


1 Tuzuk-i-Jahaugiri, translation. Volume I, pages 388-92-3. 

1 Ma'asir-ul - TJmara, Volume II, page 78. Also Badshdhnama, 

3 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, translation, page 413, for an account of Raja 
Jagat Singh. 

* Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, translation. Volume II, page 226. 
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of ugly appearance and suffering from goitre should be employed 
on the work, and, in a district where that disease is so prevalent, 
there was no difficulty in finding such workmen. Later on an 
officer was sent from the Court to see and report and en his 
return Nur Jahan was told of the deformity and that it was due 
to the climate of the place. She thereupon ordered the work to 
be stopped. 

Jahangir states in his Memoirs that he granted a lakh of 
rupees from the Imperial treasury ‘‘ for the construction of good 
mansions worthy of the place.” This may have been done at 
the request of Nur Jahan Begam, and more or less confirms the 
tradition. 

1 In A. D. 1623 Shahjahan rebelled against his father and 
Jagat Singh was sent by him to stir up trouble in the hills. 
A force was sent against him and he fortified Maukot, but was soon 
forced to surrender. He was pardoned through the interces¬ 
sion of Nur Jahan Begam on bis behalf. The Emperor has the 
following in the Memoirs :—“ Helplessly he then sought for 
patronage, and begged the protection of Nur Jahan Begam, 
expressing shame and contrition, and sought a refuge in her 
mediation. In order to please and satisfy her, the pen of for¬ 
giveness was drawn through the record of his faults.” 

Three years later he was again in trouble but the matter seems 
to have been quietly settled. Encouraged by his influence 
at the Mu g hal Court, Jagat Singh early in his reign formed the 
design of bringing the neighbouring hill States under his control. 
Chamba was conquered in A. D. 1623, and Basohli probably 
at an earlier date, and references in the annals of Guler, Suket 
and Mandl point to similar attempts on the freedom of these 
States. 

* Before Jahangir’s death Jagat Singh had been raised to 
a mmsab of 8,000 personal and 2,000 horse. On the accession of 
Shahjahan he wasT confirmed in his rank and in the eighth year 
(1634) he was appointed Thanadar of Lower Bangash (Kurram) 
and two years later was sent to Kabul. There he distinguished 
himself by capturing Karim Dad, the son of Jalala the Tarlki, 
then in rebellion. In the 11th year of Shahjahan (A. D. 1687) 
Qandahar was betrayed to the Mughals by the Persian Governor, 
Ali Mardan [Chan, and Said Khan was sent from Kabul to oppose 
the Persian forces. On this occasion Jagat Singh was put in 
command of the hardval or vanguard. On arriving at Qandahar 
he was sent to conquer Zamin-i-Dawar, and afterwards accompa¬ 
nied the Mughal army to Bust where he did good service. 


CHAPTER i, Bj 
o r y. 


1 Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, translation, Volume 11, page 288 /, 
2 Ma'atir-nl-Umnra, Volume II, page 239. 
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CHAP TER I» B. Xn the 12th year (A. D. 1688-39) he returned to Lahore, 
Fitt pr y, received presents from the Emperor and was appointed Faujdar 
of Lower and Upper Bangash (Kurram and Kohat). 

1 In the same year his elder son, Bajrup, who was in 
Nurpur, had been appointed Faujdar of the Koh-i-daman of 
Kangra and collector of the yearly tribute from the bill Chiefs. 

While Jagat Singh and his son held these high offices they 
were, for some reason not clearly known, engaged in plotting 
rebellion against the Emperor. Court intrigues against him are 
hinted at by Jagat Singh. 

On rumours reaching Shahjahan in Kashmir a high officer 
was sent to make inquiries. Meantime Jagat Singh had been 
permitted to return to Nurpur on the pretence that he would 
punish Bajrup if appointed Faujdar in his place. The officer’s 
report confirmed the truth of the rumours, and the Emperor 
at once ordered the concentration of three army corps at 
Paithan (Pathankot), under the command of his youngest son, 
Prince Murad Bakhsh. 

2 Jagat Singh had been preparing for such au emergency 
and had put tho three forts in his territory, Maukot, Nurpur and 
Taragarh, in a state of defence and furnished them with every 
necessary weapon of war. 

In those be made a brave stand against tho Mughal force. 
The siege of Maukot began early in October A. D. 1641 and by 
the middle of December the position was untenable. Jagat 
Singh then escaped with his two sons to Taragarh, and Nurpur Fort 
was also abandoned two days after the fall of Maukot, the garrison 
escaping by night. 

After some delay Taragarh was also invested by the Mughals 
and the siege was pressed so vigorously that in the middle of 
March Jagat Singh was compelled to capitulate. He then 
with his sons submitted himself to the clemency of the Emperor, 
and they all appeared before him in Lahore with halters round 
their necks to beg for pardon. This was at onee granted and 
they were not only forgiven but had all their honours res¬ 
tored. The site of the Mughal Camp at Taragarh is still pointed 
out and traditionally the siege is believed to have lasted for 
twelve years 3 . 

^Badsh&hnama., Volume II, pages 237-38j()f. 

2 Tho Badthahnama contains a detailed account of the siege of Maukot, 
Nflrpfir and Taragarh. Badthahn&ma, it. 230—278. 

•The strength of Maukot is reflected in the saying which has come down 
to our time, “ Mau ki muhim, yaro, maut ki nishani hai . The Mau expedition, 
friends, has death as its goal. Taragarh is in Chamba, but was built by Raja 
Jagat Singh, about A. D. 1025—30. 
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An interesting incident occurred during the siege of Maukot. CHAPTER !• Bj. 
.Jagat Singh becoming afraid sent a message to Prince Murad _ 

Bakhsh through a Mughal officer, begging permission for his son, * ory * 
Rajrup, to be received in audience. This was granted under a 
safe conduct and Rajrup came as a penitent without arms and 
with a fautah (waist band) round his neck. 

The Prince promised to intercede with the Emperor and a 
petition was sent to Lahore, but unconditional surrender was 
demanded and Rajrup was sent back to the fort. 

The Badshahnamah gives a full account of the rebellion, 
which is very interesting and graphic as the following free transla¬ 
tion, retaining many of the quaint expressions of the original, will 
show:— 

“In the twelvth year of the blessed accession (of Shahjahan) (A. D. 1638) Siege of M a nto Ot llrf 
when the capital of Lahoro was embellished with the brilliance of the gilded crescent, NurpQff. 
on the flag spears of prosperity, Baja Rajrup, eldest son of the ill-starred Jagat 
Singh, obtained an order appointing him Faujdar of Kangra and Collector of the 
Nazurana from the Zamindars (petty chiefs) of those parts. In the third year of 
the cycle (A. I). 1640) when the court was in the pleasant country of Kashmir, 
owing to the secret conspiracy which the unworthy son had with the wicked 
father, the signs of rebellion were manifest. When the matter became public, the 
infamous Jagat Singh sent a petition through some servants of the Imperial carped 
to the effect that if the Faujdari (of Kangra) were conferred on him he would under¬ 
take to capture Rajrup, punish him for his misdeeds and collect the four lakhs 
of rupees from the Zawindars as nazarana. When the petition had been granted 
and he had reached his native territory Jagat, Singh, trusting to the height of the 
mountains, the narrowness of the passes, and the denseness of the forests, while 
outwardly professing obedience to the royal commands and prohibitions, was secret¬ 
ly busy preparing means for opposition and rebellion. He strengthened all his 
forts, especially that of Taragarh erected by him on the summit of a high mountain, 
which he had filled with arms and weapons of defence, preparing it in accordance 
with his foolish judgment as a refuge for an evil day; hut like his brother, Sflraj 
Mai, he only brought about his own fall and ruin. 

When the news of this event reached the Emperor an order was issued for his 
citation. As he forwarded a petition indicating certain reasons for non-attendance, 
and besides had never before been disobedient to the Imperial Commands, Shah- 
jaban sent Sundar Kabrai to make inquiries into his affairs. If he was nourishing 
the thought of rebellion from ignorance and misunderstanding he should be warned 
of the evil consequences of disloyalty. A second order was at the same time 
issued for his citation. After an interview with Jagat Singh, Sundar Das reported 
as follows :—“ He pretends to be overcome with fear and begs that he may be 
allowed to stay for another year in his native territory and he will send Rajrfip to 
beg pardon for his own and his father’s crimes, with orders to remain faithful to 
the sublime vestibule. But in reality he has deviated from the path of obedience 
and is trying to dispose the means of his own ruin.” 

As the suspicion which had crept into the min:1s of the nobles of the 
court proved to be true, three armies under three competent and loyal com- 
mandors were appointed to root out that traveller in the desert of distraction. 

The first army was under the command of Sayyid Khan Jahan Barha, support¬ 
ed by Nazar Bahadur Kheshagi, and his son Shams-ud-din Zul-Fiqar Khan, Baja 
.Amar Singh of Narwar, Sayyid Lutf Ali, Jaliil-ud-Din Mahmud, Rao Dan Singh 
Bhadauriya, Mir Buzurg, Sarmast, son of Itimad Rai, and a number of other officers 
( Mansahddrs), and Ahadis* of archery and musketry and zamindars. The second 


* Altadis were respectable men who enlisted in the imperial army one by one, 
of their own f re - will and were not included in the contingents of the Mamabda'e. 
JUansalda-i were the nobles of the Mughal Empire—Muhammadan or Hindu— of 
whom the higher grades were called A mirt, any Mansabddr might be promoted 
to the rank of a mir. 

Ztimindars were the petty hill chiefs. 
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army was commanded by Sa’id ghan Bahadur Zafar Jang, with his sons and rela¬ 
tions, Baja Kai Singh, Iltifat Khan Safavi, Qokal Das Sisodia, Bai Singh Jhala, 
Kripa Bam, Nad Ali and Chait Singh with other Ataniabdars and Ahadis of archery 
and musketry, and Musbki Beg, Baths hi (paymaster) of the King’s eldest Bon (Dara 
Shikoh), with one thousand horsemen of the Prince’s contingent. 


The third army was under Asalat Khan with his brother Abdul Kafi ; Muham¬ 
mad Amin and Muhammad Mumin, sons of Shah Quli Khan, other Mansahdars 
and Ahadis, Khuaru Beg, the servant of Yamin-ud-Daula (Asaf Khan, Khan-i- 
Khanan, brother of Nur-Jahan and father of Mumtaz-Mahal), with one thjUBand 
Horsemen of Aslam Khan, under his paymaster. Theoommandof thethree armies- 
was conferred upon the high-born prince (Murad Bakhsh), and orders were issued 
that he with Baja Jai Singh, Rao Arnar Singh, Jan Sipar Khan, Akbar 
Quli Sultan Gakhar, Hari Singh Rathor, Chandar Man Bandela, Daulat 
Khan Qiyam Ivhani. Bai Kashi Das. Khizr Sultan Gakhar and Khalil Beg with 700 
Jhadifl, Nairn Solanki, Baba-i-Khesbagi and other Matmald&rs should start from 
the province of Kabul to Paithan by way of Sialkot. 

In dismissing the three armies on the 17th Jamad-ul-Awwal A. H. 1051 (14th 
August, 1641), the Emperor ordered S >yy d Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan Bahadur 
Zafar Jang to assemble at Raipur and Bahrampur and await the arrival of the 
Prince. Asalat Khan was d’reoted to hasten to Jammu and collect the Zainindari 
contingents of that district. On the arrival of tho Prince, all throe were to proceed 
with him to Paithan and prosecute the campaign to the utmost of their ability. 
The Emperor presented Sayyid Khan Jahan with a lehilat, two horses from the 
royal stable, one with a golden and the other with a gilt saddle, an elephant from 
his own enclosure with a female elephant and one lakh of rupees in cash. Khan 
Bahadur Zafar Jang received a lehilat, two horses from the royal stable, one with 
a golden and the other with a gilt saddle, and an elephant from his 
own enclosure with a female elephant. Asslat Khan, Raja Bai Singh, Iltifat. 
Khan, Nazar Bahadur Kheshagi, Zul-fikar Khan, Shams-ud-Dln, son of Nazar 
Bahadur, Baja Amar Singh Narwari, Gokal Das Sisodia and Bai Singh Jhala each 
received a lehilat and a horse, and some of tho officers a horse only. Sultan Nazar 
was appointed war reporter with the army of Sayyid Khan Jahan and Qiizi Nizama 
with that of Sa’id Khan Bahadur Zafar Jang. When Prince Murad Bakhsh 
reached Paithan from~Babul he was met by the van ous Commanders, who had 
till the end of the rainy season been awaiting bis arrival to begin the campaign- 
Sa’id Khan, Raja Jai Singh and AsgJat Khan were ordered to invest the fort of 
Mau, while Prince Murad BaWish remained at Paithan to forward supplies and other 
requisites for the army. 

On the 2nd Janiad-us-Sani (29th August, 1641), Sayyid Khan Jahan, in accord¬ 
ance with orders, started from Raipur, where he had been encamped, towards NOr- 
pur by way of tho Baiba van hill, but on reaching the foot of the hill he found that 
Eajrup, tho elder eon of J .gat Singh, had blocked the way and was lying in ambush. 
Najabat KhSn, the leader of the vanguard, engaged the enemy and routed them. 
The barricades which had been erected in tho pass were torn down, and the hill 
having been captured, Khan Jahan moved on with all speed to the Machhi Bliawan 
hill. There, too, stock des hod been erected to block the way, but a hillman 
pointed out an unknown and difficult path which had not been blocked, and by 
ft the army on the 14tli of Rajab (9th October, 1641) reached the summit of a hill 
half a koa from Nurpur and commanding the fort. The houses outside the fort 
were looted, end next morning the army advanced to the foot of the fort. Khan 
Jahan then found that the place was strongly fortified and garrisoned with a force 
of 2,000 hill men and fully equipped with the munitions of war. As it could not 
be taken without a siege, he distributed the sides of the fort among his officers and 
ordered them to ereot batteries for the assault. 


In the meantime Sa’id Khan had marched along the skirts of the Hara hills 
and Raja Jai Singh and Asalat Kban by the way of the Chakki river, and both, 
met in the vicinity of Mau and encamped on a level spot near 'the garden of Baja 
Bfisu, The jungle around the fort was so dense that a bird could hardly spread 
its wings within it, and the paths were all blocked with barricades of wood and 
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stone, on which bastions and fortifications had been erected, defended by muske* 
t eers and bowmen. Batteries had therefore to be erected and every means used 
to destroy the ban :cades, whioh were obstinately defended by the enemy. 

‘On the 17th Rajah (12th October), Qiiij Khan and Bustam Khan joined the 
Prince at Paithan, and in accordance with the Emperor’s orders the former was 
sent to Mau and the latter to Niirpur. As it was reported to the Prince by some 
of the loyal znmindars (petty chiefs) that the ocoupation'of an eminence near Riipar 
and commanding Mau would reduce the besieged to straitened circumstances, the 
question was referred to the Emperor (then at Lahore). He issued orders, that 
Sa’id Khan Bahadur Zafar Jang should hasten in that direction and that from the 
army at Nurpur, Nijabat Khan, Nazar Bahadur Khe3hgi, Akbar Quii Sultan 
Gakhar, and Raja Man Gwaliari (Guleria) should accompany him. Najabat Khan 
was appointed to the vanguard. 

On receiving these orders & ’Id Khan started on the 15th Shaban (9th Novem¬ 
ber, 1641) from the foot of the Nurpur hill, blocked up the Rupar path near Mau 
and sent his two sons, Sa’idullah and Abdullah, with a number of his own followers, 
to ascend on the right aadZul Fiqar Kha t with matchIcckmen on the left, in order 
to fix a site for the camp. On reaching the summit they found that an encamp¬ 
ment could be arranged only by cutting down the trees, and they sent a message 
to this effect to Sa id Khan and awaited his orders. Taking advantage of this 
opportunity, the enemy to the number of four or five thousand came down from 
a neighbouring hill and attacked them. Sa’Id Khan, hearing of this, at once despatch¬ 
ed his son, Lutf Ullah, with reinforcements, and after him, Shaikh Farid and 
Sarandaz Khan with more auxiliaries. Before reaching his brothers, Lutf Ullah 
was attacked by a body of rebels c oncealed in the forest, and received a sword 
wound in the right shouldor and a spear wound in the left arm. As they were 
about to disable his horse he was rescued by Khwaja Abdur Rahman, son of Abdul 
Aziz Khan Naqshbandi, and carried off tho field. Zul Fiqar Khan and his com¬ 
rades drove off the enemy and then retreated to Sa’Id Khun, and so n after Sa’duliah 
and Abdullah also returned . Next day Sa’id Khun reached Riipar and began to 
clear the jungle for a large camp, which he fortified with a ditch and a thorn fence 
to guard against night attacks. The enemy then gathered in largo numbers, 
in order to obstruct the path loading to the eminence commanding Maukot. For 
this purpose they erected strong fences and bastions. Sa’id Khan, therefore, 
resolved to clear the jungle by dogrees and advance slowly. On the 21st Shahban, 
Najabat Khan with the vanguard reached an eminence command'ng the stockade 
erected by the rebels near Raj a Basu’s garden, which was attacked on one side by 
Zul Fiqar Khan, and the imperial artillery, and on the ot.hor side by Nazar Bahadur 
Rheshagi, Sheikh Farid, Akbar Quit Sultan Gakhar, Sarandaz Khan and Raja 
Man. A number of men of Najabat Khan’s and Raja Man’s forces,putting planks 
on their heads, instead of shields, rail forward and raised a wall of wood and 
planks opposite to the stockade, and showered bullets on the enemy. Many on 
both sides were killed and wounded. 

On the night of tho 29th Shaban (22nd November) Raja Man sent about a 
hundred footmen of his contingent to capture the fort of Chhat. On arriving at tho 
fort they killed and wounded a considerable number of the enemy who had come 
out to engage them, including the commander of the fort, who with several of his 
relatives was slain. A small garr.son was left in the fort and the remainder re¬ 
turned to the army. 

On the same date a bast'on of the Nurpur Fort was blown up. This happened as 
follows:—Zulf-i-A’hunzan aud Aqa Hasan Riimi had dug seven mines towards the 
sides of the fort, but the besieged discovered six of these mines and flooded them. 
The seventh mine, which started from the trenches of Sayyid Khan Jahan’s troops, 
had been carried forward towards the base of the tower, only t wo or three yards 
remaining to be dug. But Sayyid Khan Jahan’s son and his men fearing that this 
mine also would be discovered, and thinking it sufficiently near the tower, filled it 
with powder and sent word to Khan Jahan that the mine was ready. The Khan 
then ordered all the men of the neighbouring trenches to be ready for the assault, 
which was to he made by scaling ladders through the breach, and then directed the 
mine to be fired. This was done in the early part of the Asr, or third prayer, 
(that is, after 4 p.m.) but owing to the mine being incomplete only one side of the 
bastion was blown up, and the other sunk in the ground. 

l The three divisions of the Mughal army were composed of 30,000 horsemen. 
The Ahadis were probably additional, and also the Zamindari contingents. 
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|, But the besieged had cunningly built a wall behind eaoh tower, joined at each 
end to the main wall of the fort, with a passage at the top leading into the bastion. 
This W..11 was uninjured and so there was no way into the fort. Seeing this, Sayyid 
Lutf Ali and Jalal-ud-Din Mahmud, who had hurried forward with the assault¬ 
ing party, called for pioneers to pull down the wall. The besieged, imagining 
that a breach bad been made, retreated to the inner fort, but soon discovering 
the true state of matters they returned in force and began to shower down arrows 
and bullets from the wall on the besiegers. Some of the latter tasted the eliarbat 
of martyrd m and a few beautified the cheers of valour with the cosmetic of wounds* 
among the latter being Sayyid Lutf Ali who received a bullet W’ound in his hand. 
As night was now drawing on and all the efforts of the assailants to pull down the 
wall had failed they had to retire. 

In the end of Shaban, Bahadur Kb an, acting under the orders of the Emperor, 
moved from Islampur and joined the Prince at Paitban. Hjs army on being muster¬ 
ed for review waB found to number nearly three thousand horse and as many foot. 

On tho last day of the same month, Damtal was taken by Bahadur Khan, a nd 
Tihcri by Allah Virdi Khan. The Emperor also sent an order that Asalat Khan 
should hasten to Nurpur and take part in the siege, and Sayyid Khan Johan. 
Rustam Khan, and others, with Bahadur Khan, who led the harawal or vanguard, 
should proceed to the fort of Mau by wayPT Gangthal, and try to take it. If Mau 
were captured Nfirpur would soon follow. It was also ordered that the Prince 
should leave Rao Amar Singh and Mirza Hasan Safavi at Paithan and go to Mau, 
camping on tho eminence which had formerly been occupied by Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur Eiroz Jang, and should use every effort to take the fort. 

In compliance with these orders the Prince on tho 1st of Ramzan (24th Novem¬ 
ber) set out from Paithin for Mau. Jagat Singh, hearing of the arrival of theso 
armies and of >he Prince himself, became afraid and through the medium of Allah 
Virdi Khan sent the following message, requesting that his son, Rajrup, might be 
received in audience. “ I am much abashed and ashamed at my rebellious conduot 
which was caused by loss of understanding and drowsiness of fortune. As, owing 
to the hatred of rivalry, some of the servants of the exalted Court had nothing 
in view but the destruction of my nation and family and the ruin of my life and 
property, I was unwilling to fall an easy victim, hence according to my ability I 
did everything in the way of oxortion and effort, to display my spirit as a Rajput 
and my sense of honour as a soldier. Now that the light of the eye of royalty 
(Prince Murad Bakhsh) had been entrusted with the task of bringing this war to 
an end, I see no remedy hut to traverse the path of obedience to this awe-inspiring 
government. I hope, therefore, that you will reloase me, an ashamed criminal, 
from terror, and permit mo to see you.” An interview was grantod under a safe 
-conduct and on 6th Ramzan (28th November), Rajrup came to the Prinoe as a 
penitent criminal without arms and a faulah (waist band) round his neck. 

The Prince promised to intercede with the Emperor and accordingly a peti¬ 
tion was submitted containing Jagat Singh’s requests. As these were not accept¬ 
able and an unconditional surr ender was demanded, Rajrup was sent bade to Mau, 
and tho siege waa resumed. Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan with their 
forces were now sent by way of Gangthal to Mau. They were daily engaged in 
clearing the jungle and opening up a road and driving the enemy before them. 
But their advance Was slow, as many barricades in the way had to be destroyed. 
When they came close to Man, Jagat Singh advanced to oppose them and kept np 
the fight for five consecutive days with the help of his family, clansmen and 
other people of the hills, Sayyid Khan Jahan, Bahadur Khan and the other 
officers with their men paid no attention to the bullets and poisoned arrows of the 
enemy and even used the heaps of the slain as scaling ladders to reach the barri¬ 
cades. In these five days nearly 700 of Khan Jahan’s men and as many belonging 
to the other commands were killed or wounded; while crowds of the enemy were 
“ sent to hell ”. All the officers exerted themselves gallantly, but those deserving 
of special mention were Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan and Rustam Khan. 

As the war was making slow progress, His Majesty issued rn order that aa 
Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan had attacked the fort and advanced like 
a flood as far as the foot of Mau, so, the other divisions should also exert themselves 
m a similar manner, and entering the jungle by force advance on their side and 
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storm the fort. When the imperial commands reached him the Prince (Murad CHAPTER It B 
Bakhab) proceeded to put them into execution. —— 

On the morning of the 20th Ramzan (13th December) he went up the eminence HittorT* 
commanding most of the entrenchments and ordered the leaders of the imperial 
forces with their Batchahit (paymasters) to make an assault. At the same time an 
order was sent to Sayyid Khan Jahan and Sa'id Khan that they too should advance 
from their side and storm the fort. Said Khan delayed, but Sayyid Khan Jahan, 
being a man of energy, acted promptly and made hr vo exertions. His 
companions, Rustam Kh&n, Bahadur Khan and others displayed their valour 
by conspicuous deeds. They on one side and Raja Jai Singh, Qilij Khan and 
Allah Virdi Khan on the other, had firmly resolved to capture the fort, and 
they gave their whole attention to it. 

Raja Jai Singh and Allah Virdi Khan went by the way of the pass, while 
Qilij Khan moved to the left, and others to the right, and entering the jungle 
succeeded in reaching the summit of the hill. During the five days of continuous 
fighting Sayyid Khan Jalian and Bahadur Khan had reduced the enemy to great 
straits, and Jagat Singh’s army had become so weakened that he had to call in some 
of the troops which he had posted in certain places to resist the advance of the 
imperialists. For this reason. Raja Jai Singh, Qilij Khan, Allah Virdi Khan and the 
-others, being near the fort and finding the way into it easy, owing to the smallness 
of the force opposed to them, reached the fort before the arrival of Sayyid Khan 
Jahan and Bahadur Khan. Jagat Singh had before this sent away his f mily and 
property to Taragarh and was alone at Mau. And now seeing the superiority of 
the imperial forces he took his sons and dependents who had escaped the sword 
and fled. 

Two days later, (15th December, 1041), Asfilat Khan reported to the Prince 
that the defenders of Nurpur Fort, on hearing of the fall ol Mau, had at midnight 
evacuated the fort and escaped. 

When tho nows of these events reached the Emperor he promoted Sayyid 
Khan Jahan and Raja Jai Singh by 1,000 each. The former reached the manaab 
frank) of 6,000 with the actual command of 6,000, with two and three horses 
apiece. The latter attained to the manaab of 5,000 with the actual command of 
5,000 horsenv n, with two and three horses apiece. Bahfidur Khan also received an 
increase of 1,000 in rank, making his manaab 5,000 with the actual command of 
4,000 horsemen, with two i d threo horse apiece. Raja Man Singh Gwaliari 
(Guleria) who had rendered distinguished service in the expedition, received a Ichilat 
(dress of honour), an inlaid dagger, a horse, and an elephant. In short, to every 
one who had taken part in the campaign the Emperor showed special favour. 

On the 23rd Ramzan (16th December, 1641) the Prince by the Emperor’s 
-orders sent Prithi Chand, Zamindar of Chnmpa, whose father had been killed by 
Jagat Singh, and who was at this time enrolled among tho royal servants on the 
recommendation of the ministers of the State, to the royal threshold, along with 
Allah Virdi Khan and Mir Buzurg who had gone to bring him. The charge of 
Mau Fort was given to Raja Jai Singh, that of Tihari to Qilij Khan, that of Dumtal, 
to Gokal Das Shodia, and of Paithan to Mirza Hasan Safari, a number of other 
imperial servants with daggers and axemen were told oil to cut down the jungle 
around Mau and widen the roads in the vicinity, and in other plaees. 

Then tho Prince in obedience to orders took with him Bahadur Khan and Siege of Tfoagttlti 
-Asalat Khan and returned to Court. He had an audience of tho Emperor on 29th 
Ramzan, A.H. 1051—22nd December 164], and presented a run ,.r ol 1,000 gold 
coins. On the 1st .°hawal (December 23rd, 1041) Prince Murad Ba^hsh received 
a splendid khilal, from the Emperor’s wardrobe and a nadiri (kind of cloth,' two 
horses from the royal stables, one with an enamelled golden and the other with a 
plain golden saddle, and two lakhs of rupees in cash. He was then dismissed with 
orders to bring in Jag air Singh alive or dead, and to clear the hills by extirpating the 
root and cutting down the branch of that thorn-bush of sedition. Prithi Chand, 
the Z' mindar of Champa, was honoured with a khilat, an inlaid dagger, the title 
of commander of one thousand and with the actual command of 400 horsemen, 
the title of Raja and a horse. As the mountain on which Jagat Singh had built 
the fort of Taragarh was in Chamba, and had been taken by force, and as the back 
of the fort was contiguous to the above mentioned territory and had in that 
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CHAPTER f, B. direction an eminence commanding it, the possession of which was essential to its 
—— capture, he was ordered to go homE and collect his forces, Bo as to seize the eminence 

Binary. and reduce the besieged to straitened circumstances. 

On the 5th Shawal (27th Deeomber, 1641) the Prince, along with Khan Jahan 
and other officers, reached Niirpur and encamped there. According to orders he 
sent Sa’id Khan and his sons to Jammu, and Bahadur Khan and Asalat Ivhan, 
with nearly 12,000 men, to lay siege to Taragarh. He also ordered Raja Man Singh 
(of Guler) the mortal enemy of Jagftt Singh, to join Prithi Chand with his forces, 
and both together to take up a position on a hill at the back of Taragarh. 

In spite of the height and impregnability of this fortress, the difficulty of the 
roads and the 1 mpossi bilty of ontry and exit, all of which were such that the win cat 
Would not undertake its reduction, yet tlio royal army, relying on God’s aid and 
the Emperor's good fortune, bound up their loins firmly for the enterprise. The 
garrison on their part strengthened their defences and began to shower arrows and 
bullets on the troops in their passage. Some were sent to the fires of hell by the 
swords of the Ghazis, while on the other side a few obtained the high dignity of 
martyrdom. Among those were Khusru Beg, the Bakhslii (paymaster) of Yamin-ud- 
Daula, Asaf Khan, Kban-i-Kbanan, who by the Emperor’s orders had been sent 
with 1,000 horsemen to serve under the Prince. After Yamin-ud-Daula’s death 
the Emperor raised Khusru Beg to an important rank, as he was brave and ener¬ 
getic and anativeof Gurjistan(Georgia). The account of bis martyrdom is as fol¬ 
lows :—On the 14lh Shawal, Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan sent him on 
ahead with a force to acquire a knowledge of the country nd fix a site for the 
camp so that the army might advance next morning. The force broke up and 
each section took a separate direction. Seeing this the commanders sent a messen¬ 
ger to tell them to return and on no account to go further. The others came back 
hut Khusru Beg sent an answer that he could pass the night where lie was. As ho 
had only .100 or 400 men with him the loaders again sent an order to return. 
He started on his way hack to the main army, hut meanwhile the rebels had observ¬ 
ed the smallness of his force and fell upon him. He held his ground and showed 
prodigies of Valour, blit after receiving fourteen W'ounds he attained to the 
dignity of martyrdom. About 100 of his men were also slain. 

As Bahadur Khan. Asalat Khan and others on ono side, and Raja Prithi Chand, 
Zamindar of Champa, and RSja Man Singh Gwaliari, with their forces from the 
roar, had assaulted the fort and were determined to take it, Jagat Singh began to 
abandon his pride and feel ashamed. He began to reflect that although the cap¬ 
ture of such a fortress was a difficult matter yet to place reliance on a strong 
fortress and rebel against a patron who enjoyed the divine favour , was simply 
to deliver himself up to destruction. After all his territory had been occupied how 
was it possible for him to hold out longer. Forced by these reflections he resolved 
to make his submission and oast himself on the Emperor’s clemency. He, there¬ 
fore, made a communication to Khan Jahan and at his request the Prince hold out 
hopes of pardon. As Jagat Singh knew that the servants of the dynasty were men 
of honour who never violated a covenant, he petitioned the Prince to obtain for 
him the pardon of his crimes and an order for the security of his life. 

The Emperor, on hearing of the surrender, replied that as that misguided 
man now professed contrition for his offences and asked for pardon, this was 
accorded to him. But he must not act in the same way again, or he would bo- 
expelled from his territory, Taragarh must be evacuated and razed to the ground. 
Jagat Singli accepted these terms. The Prince, however, obtained an order that 
some of the houses in Taragarh might be left standing, for the use of Jagat 
Singh’s family, and for his goods. The rest of the houses as well as the three forts 
were to be destroyed. The Fort of Mau which was only a walled enclosure with 
trees around it and the fort of Nurpur were also to be demolished as a warning 
to other Zamindars. 

On receiving this order Jagat Singh submissively sent word to Sayyid Kh5n 
Jahan to come in person and destroy the forts of Taragarh. Sayyid Khan Jahan 
came to the fort and stayed two days. He appointed a body of men to demolish 
the enolosuring wall and left his son-in-law, Sayyid Firoz, and his troops, with- 
orders to throw down the Sherhaji 1 and the defences, and level them with the- 
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ground. He then returned to the Prince (at Niirpur) taking Jagat Singh with 
him on the 19th Zul Hijjah (11th March, 1641) and by the Emperor’s orders the 
government of the hill country was entrusted to Najabat Khan. 

The great gateway of NQrpur had ravines on three sides and was inaccessible 
on these sides. Jagat Singh had erected a strong wall here, andseveral yards in 
front of it he had made a Sherhaji 1 (out-work) with bastions and curtains. The 
Emperor ordered that the Prince should leave Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan 
bohind at Nurpur to destroy the said wall and out-work down to the ground. 
The dwelling houses were to be left as they were. The Prince himself was directed 
to come to Court with Sayyid Khan Jahan and the remaining officers, and to 
bring with him Jagat Singh and his sons. 

On the 25th Zul-Hijjah (17th March, 1841) Prince Murad Bakhsh. Sayyid 
Khan Jahiin, Raja Jai Singh, Rustam Khan, Rao Amar Singh, Mirza Hasan 
Safavi, Nazar Bahadur Kheshagi, and other nobles and officers accompanying 
the Prince, were received in audience by the Emperor. The Prince presented 
1,000 gold coins. He then brought in Jagat Singh and his two sons with their 
fautah (waist-bands) round their necks, and they prostrated themselves in all 
humility. The Emperor overlooked their offences. The Prince received a 
khilat and his mansab was raised from 10,000 personal and 8,000 horse to 12,000 
personal and 8,000 horse ; 2,000 of them to be two-horsed and three-horsed. ” 

Having boon restored to favour Jagat Singh was in the 
same year (1642) given a military command and placed under the 
orders of Dara Shikoh with whom he marched to Qandahar. 
There he was appointed Commandant of Fort Qalat. 

Two years later he was transferred from Qalat and probably 
returned to Nurpur. 

a In A. D. 1646 Jagat Singh wa3 recalled to Court and presented 
with a khilat, a sword with gold enamelled mountings and a horse 
with silver mounted saddle, and was appointed to the Army 
under the Amir-ul-Umara (Ali Mardan Khan) for the conquest of 
Balkh and Badakhshan. 

At Kabul he was placed in full command of a force whose 
chief strength lay in a body of 14,000 Rajputs, raised in his own 
country and paid by the Emperor. This force advanced into 
Badakhshan and gained several victories over the Uzbeks and a 
wooden fort was erected, provisioned and garrisoned to hold the 
country. 

On his retirement in November the Raja left his son Rajrup 
in "command of the fort, and forced his way back in the face of 
the enemy over snowy passes to Peshawar. 

3 This expedition has received special mention from Elphin- 
stone, the historian. He was under the impression that Jagat 


1 The earth from the ditch thrown up on the inner aide to a considerable 
height so as to form a protection for the foot of the wall, in place of a glacis. 

ilote, —On 10th April 1642, Jagat Singh and his two sons were restored to 
their former rank and re-instated in all their possessions. 

2 Vide Journal Punjab Historical Society, Volume VI, No. 2, pages 117 to 127. 
* Ma'asr-ul-Umara, trans. Volume II, page 239. 
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RljrOp Singh, 
Ai D. 1040. 


I Singh of Kotah was referred to, but contemporaneous history and’ 
local tradition leave no doubt that Jagat Singh of Nurpur was the 
hero of the campaign. He says :— “ The spirit of the Rajputs 
never shone more brilliantly than in this unusual duty. They 
stormed mountain passes, made forced marches over snow, 
constructed redoubts by their own labour, the Raja himself tak¬ 
ing an axe like the rest, and bore up against the tempests of that 
frozen region as firmly as against the fierce and repeated attacks, 
of the Uzbeks.” 1 

Jagat Singh was then well advanced in years and he died 
soon after reaching Peshawar, in January A. D. 1646. 

Under Jagat Singh Nurpur State attained to the zenith of 
its prosperity and his name is still a household word in the hillftf 
He was in many respects a remarkable man, and his warlike ex¬ 
ploits find honourable mention in the records of the time and are 
still commemorated in song by the hill bards. They form the 
subject, of a poem, The Rhapsodies of Gambhir It at (A. D. 1650), 
written a few years after his death. Many popular rhymes about 
him are also current in the hills such as the following:— 

“ Jagata Iiaja bhagata Raja, Bas dev ka-Jaya," 

“ Sindu mare, Sagar mare, Himachal dera paya 

“ Ahds lio arba kila, tan Jagata hahdya,” 

“ Jagata Raja, the devotee Raja, son of Bas Dev. 

He conquered tho country "beyond the Indus, he pitched his camp on the 
snow mountains, and pointed his guns toward heaven, therefore he was called 
Jagata”. 

He is said to have possessed great influence with Nur Jahan 
Begum and addressed her as Beii (daughter). 

On hearing of Jagat Singh’s death S&hjahan at once des¬ 
patched a khilat to Rajrup and advanced his mansab to 1,500 
personal and 1,000 horse. He also received the title of Raja 
and was reappointed to" the command of the fort in Badakhshan, 
where he then was. 

On Prince Murad Bakhsh's arrival with a large force to com¬ 
plete the conquest, Rajrup was given a command under him and 
an increase in his mansab to 2,000 personal and 1,500 horse, with 
the gift of a jewelled dagger and a pearl goshwarah (ear-ring). 
In A. D. 1647 his mansab was raised to 2,000 personal and horse, 
and he was also granted kettle drums. For the next nine 
years he was engaged in the campaign for the recovery of Qan- 
dahar from Persia and in other duties on the frontier, and 
his mansab was increased to 3,000 personal and horse. In 


1 Badshahnama, trails. Volume II, page 463. Cf. Elpbinatono History,, 
1857, page 611. 
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A. D. 1656 he was recalled to court, having been absent for more CHAPTER I, & 

than ten years, and was permitted to return to Nurpur. Raj-. 

rup also played a part in the fratricidal war between 

Shahjahan's four sons. He was first won over by Bara Shikoh 

im Lahore and promised to raise a force, for which he received ten 

lakhs of rupees. 

With this money he retired to Nurpur, but shortly after¬ 
wards a letter was sent him by Aurangzeb and he failed to keep 
his promise to Dara Shikoh. 1 

2 Under Aurangzeb his rank was increased to 8,500 personal 
and horse. He was placed in command of one of the detachments 
sent in pursuit, of Sulaiman Shikoh, son of Dara, who had escaped 
into Garhwal, and was then recalled and was present at the battle 
of Kokilla Pahari near Ajmer, in which Dara Shikoh was finally 
defeated. In the same year (1659) he was again sent at the head 
of a force into Garhwal to compel the surrender of Sulaiman 
Shikoh, who was given up to Aurangzeb. 

Rajrup’s last appointment was that of Thanadar of Ghazn 
in 1661 and there ho died soon after his arrival. 

Bhao Singh, younger son of Jagat Singh, did service in the Shahpuiljtat* 
campaign in Badakhshan, and after his father’s death passed a 
long time in charge of the outpost at Gborband, west of Kabul. 

In 1650 he received from Shahjahan, as a fief, the portion of the 
Nurpur State, between the Chakki and the Ravi, including the 
ialuqas of Shahpur, Kandi and Palahi, but not Pathankot which 
had been annexed by Akbar. The capital of the State was at 
Shahpur on the Ravi. In 1686 Bhao Singh embraced Islam, 
receiving from Aurungzeb the name of Murid Khan, which became 
a surname in his family. This small State was overturned by the 
Sikhs in 1781, and the descendants of the ruling family now reside 
at Sujanpur, near Madhopur. 3 

Maudhata succeeded his father and was recognized as Raja MandhSt*, 
by the Emperor. The greater part of his reign was spent ^ ■ t> ’ l861 * 
in Mughal service in which he held high offices. 

In his father’s life time he was appointed to the charge of 
Bamian and Ghorband, eight days’ journey beyond Kabul. 

Twenty years later he was again raised to the same position and 
his mansai was increased to 2,000 personal and horse. When not 
engaged in his official duties he seems to have been much in at¬ 
tendance at Court. 


1 Manucci Stcrria do Mogor, Volume I, page 310, trans. by W. Irvine. 

5 Alamgir namah, trans. pageB 190—199. 

•it is probable that the taluqas of Shahpur, Kandi and Palahi were annexed 
by Shahjahan after the war of 1641.42 having till then been under Nurpur. 
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CHAPTER I, 
History. 

DiyadhSta, 

A. 1). 1700. 


Prithvi Singh, 
A. D. 1736. 


He was the last Pathania Raja to hold office under the Mughals 

On his demise in 1700, his son, Dayadhata, succeeded and had 
a long reign, but unfortunately no records have been preserved. 
He had four sons, all by different Ranis; Prithvi Singh, Indar 
Singh, Mahan Singh and Sundar Singh. 

The first two having been born about the same time, there 
was some doubt as to which of them should be heir-apparent. 
Indar Singh, however, married a daughter of the Raja of Kangra 
and settled in that State, becoming the ancestor of the Reh 
branch of the Pathania family. 

Raja Dayadhata died in 1735, and was followed by Raja 
Prithvi Singh, who also had a long reign extending over a critical 
period in the history of the Punjab. The Mughal Empire was in 
the throes of dissolution and in 1752 the province was ceded to 
Ahinad Shah Durani, including the supremacy over the hill States, 
but this was never more than nominal. 

In 1770 Jassa Singh Ramgarhia made several of them tri¬ 
butary and Nurpur was probably one of these. In 1775 the 
supremacy passed into the hands of Jai Singh Kanhiya, who re¬ 
tained it till 17 85-86. In that year another transfer occurred in 
consequence of the defeat of Jai Singh on the plains, and the rise 
of Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra to supreme power in the hills. 
Unfortunately our records tell us nothing about the happenings 
in Nurpur during this eventful period, but its proximity to the 
plains must have laid the country open to frequent invasion by the 
Sikhs. 

1 An interesting reference to Nurpur occurs in Forster’s 
Travels. He travelled in 1783 through the outer hills from Nahan 
to Jammu vid Nurpur and Basohli, in the disguise of a 
Muhammadan trader. He remarks that ‘Nurpur then enjoyed a 
state of more internal quiet, was less molested by the Sikhs and 
governed more equitably than any of the adjacent territories.' 
The State boundary then extended to the Ravi, as the Shahpur 
taluqa was resumed on the extinction in 1781 of the small State 
ruled by the descendants of Bhao Singh, younger son of Jagat 
Singh. About the same time, Nurpur seized a small tract across 
the Ravi called Lakhanpur and Ghandgaon, now in Jammu. 

The taluqa of Kotla, belonging to Guler State seems to have 
come into the possession of Nurpur in the reign of Raja Bas Dev 
and continued State territory till about 1618, when it was seized 

1 Forster’s Travels, Volume I, pages 218 and 283. 

Note ,—The route through the outer hills was used owing to the disturbed 
condition on the plains. It entered the hills at Nahan and crossed the Sutlej 
at Bilaspui, and passed through Nadaun, Jwalamukhi and Nfirpur to tho 
Ravi at Basohli and on to Jammu. Forster had to diverge to the west in 
Kangra owing to the war between Sansar Chand and the Rani of Bilaspur who 
waa in league with the Mughal Commander of Kangra Fort. 
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by the Mughals, on the rebellion of Raja Suraj Mai, and the fort CHAPTER I, B, 

garrisoned with imperial troops. On the decline of Mughal power - 

it again reverted to Nurpur. In 1785 it w r as seized by Dhian Singh, wtonr* 
Wazlr of Guler, who made himself independent, and continued 
to hold the fort till 1811, when it was captured by the Sikhs under 
Desa Singh Majithia and granted to him in jdgir by Ranjit Singh. 

Prithvi Singh had one son, Fath Singh, who died in his Bit Singh, 
father’s life time, leaving a son named Bir Singh who succeeded A - 1789. 
his grandfather in 17b9, probably as a minor. 1 Things seem to 
have gone on quietly in the State till the Gurkha invasion, and the 
transfer of Kangra Fort and the supremacy over the hill States to 
Ranjit Singh, who soon began to disclose his hostility to the hill 
Rajas. In 1812 lie came to Rinanagar to exact tribute and Nurpur 
was called upon to pay Rs. 40,000. 

But Marker days were near at hand. In the autumn of 1815 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh summoned all his Sirdars and feudatory 
chiefs to a great military assembly at Sialkot. The Rajas of Nur¬ 
pur arid J a swan failed to' attend, and a fine was deliberately 
imposed upon each which it was impossible to pay. The Raja 
of Jaswan quietly surrendered his. State, receiving a small jdgir, 
in exchange. Bir Singh was cast in a firmer mould. He did his 
utmost to meet the unjust demand, even to "the mortgage and sale 
of his family idols and sacrificial vessels of silver and gold. But 
even this did not suffice and he was sent hack from Lahore under 
charge of a Sikh force, and compelled to make over the State. 

A jdgir was offered him, which he indignantly declined. He es¬ 
caped and his people rallied to him, but be was completely defeated 
by the disciplined battalions of the Sikhs and fled in disguise by 
mountain paths into British territory. In the latter part of 
1816 he was at Ludhiana plotting with Shah Shuja, the exiled 
Amir of Kabul, against Ranjit Singh. On a eomplaint being made, 

Bir Singh was asked to go elsewhere, and he then settled in Arki— 
one of the Simla Hill States, where he lived for ten years. But all 
the time he was in secret communication with his old officials, 
and in 1826 hq returned to Nurpur in disguise. Again his 
faithful subjects gathered around him and he laid siege to the fort, 
but on the approach of a relief force from Lahore he fled to Cham- 
ba. Fearing the consequences, the Chamba Chief surrendered him 
to Ranjit Singh, and he was imprisoned in Govindgarh Fort at 
Amritsar for seven years. Bir Singh had as his qneen a sister 
of Charhat Singh of Chamba, and partly by her solicitations and 
partly, it is said, out of compunction for his own act, he at length 
secured Bir Singh’s release by the payment of Rs. 85,000. A 
jdgir of Rs, 12,000 value at Kathlot—a fertile tract on the Ravi, 
was again offered and declined. ___ 

1 Cunninglmm gives Fateh Singh a long reign but the vernacular history 
states that he predeceased his father. 
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CHAPTER I, B. Mr. Barnes refers to another offer of a jdglr of Rs. 25,000 
.— yearly value about this time. The offer was made through Raja 

Hirtory ’ Dhian Singh of Jammu, Prime Minister of the Sikh Kingdom. 

“ Dhian Singh had a sanad or patent in his possession duly signed 
and sealed, under the sign manual of the Maharaja, and, before 
making it over he wished to extort from Bir Singh the coveted 
salutation of “ Jaideya”, accorded to a ruling chief, the offering 
of which by Bir Singh would have been an acknowledgment of 
Dhian Singh’s regal status and of his own inferiority. This he 
refused to do. He was a Raja by hereditary right, while Dhian 
Singh held the title only by favour of Ranjlt Singh, and the 
proud Rajput would not compromise his honour even for the 
sake of affluence, nor accord a salutation that would have involved 
a degradation of himself in the eyes of the brotherhood. He had 
therefore to retire again into exile, and took up his residence at 
Dhamtal, on the edge of the plains, while his Rani and infant son 
continued to reside in Chamba on an allowance from the Raja of 
Rs. 500 a month”. Before 1885 he had again retired to Chamba 
and there Mr. Vigne—the traveller—met him and heard from his 
own lips the account of his-misfortunes. 

The story of Bir Singh’s last effort to regain his kingdom i 3 
full of pathos. Time passed and in the autumn of 1845 the Sikh 
Army crossed the Sutlej and invaded British territory. The news 
of their defeat spread throughout the hills and Bir Singh’s hour 
had come. Once more his people rallied around him at his summons 
.and he laid siege to the Nurpur Fort, the ancient home of his 
family. But the strain was too great for one of his years, with a 
frame already enfeebled by privation and suffering, and ho died 
before the walls. The only consolation granted him was that his 
enemies had been overthrown, and that to this extent at least his 
wrongs had been avenged. 

Bir Singh left a son about ten years old, named Jaswant Singh, 
and when Nurpur came under British control in 1846, after the 
first Sikh War, the question of a pension for the family oame up for 
consideration. Sir Henry Lawrence, then the 'Agent to the 
Governor-General, was inclined to be generous and a jagir of 
Rs. 20,000 was offered to the young chief on condition that he 
should nob reside at Nurpur, which his officials foolishly declined. 
The offer was then reduced to Rs. 5,000, and this the Raja bad 
to accept a year later, but in 1861 it was doubled in considera¬ 
tion of the antecedents of the family and the Raja's loyal attitude 
during the Mutiny. 1 

Jaswant Singh died in 1884, and was succeeded by his son 
Raja Gagan Singh bom in 1882. He resides at Nurpur. 

1 See pages 112-3-4 for an aoeount of the revolt of the hill chief* in 
1848-0 in which Nurpur was involved. 
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The Bangahal State included Bara Bangahal in the Bavi HUtory. 
Valley and all the territory now lying between Kangra and Kulu, ofu * e 

called Chhota Bangahal ; also in all probability the area between 
Chhota Bangahal and the Bias river, now in Mandi. Paprola, 

LanSdh and Bajehr, now in Kangra, also originally belonged to 
Bangahal State. 

The capital of the State was at Bir in Blr-Bangahal* The capital. 

The early history of the State is unknown as all records seerp to 
have perished. There is indeed a reference in the Kulfi chroni¬ 
cle at an early period, but its authenticity is doubtful. 

The founder of the State is said to have been a Brahman. Itbriy history, 
who ranked as Bajpiit on becoming a Baja, and his descendants are 
said to have ruled the State for twenty generations previous to 
Prithvi Pal who was murdered in 1728. 

Allowing twenty years to a reign, the usual average, we may 
assume that the State was founded about A. D. 1300, but-it is 
probable that it came into existence at an earlier period. 

Previous to this the whole territory was probably under the 
rule of petty chiefs called Banas’and Thakurs, as was the case in 
Kulu, Mandi and Kangra. In the Suket Chronicle we read that 
Baja Madan Sen (o. A. D. 1240) led an army across the Bias— 
then his boundary—and subdued the Baniis of Drang and 
Duma—probably within the Bangahal State- 

The names of the early Bajas have not come down to ns but Namwol early BAJfe 
their suffix was Pal, and they were of Chandarbansi race. The not bnown - 
clan namo is Bangahalia. 

The peculiar situation of the State and its proximity to its ^°g^? ment8 0,1 
Three powerful neighbours, Kangra,Mandi and Kulfi, must always 
have afforded a strong temptation to encroachments, and we find 
that these began at an early period. When Mandf acquired the 
-territory to the south of the Bias from Suket, another invasion 
took place, in the reign of Sahib Sen (c. A. D. 1554), and Drang 
and Guma were annexed. The districts of Chuhar and Kodh- 
sawar to the east had also passed into the possession of Lag, a small 
principality in Kulu, afterwards absorbed by that State in the 
-reign of Jagat Singh. 

About A. D. 1687 Siiraj Sen of Mandi sought to extend his 
border northward and invaded Bangahal. He was opposed and 
driven back by Jagat Singh of Kulu, who as the price of his 
assistance seized a portion of the State territory adjoin, 
ing his own. But the greatest loss sustained by Bangahal 
was in the reign of Sidh Sen of Mandi (A. D. 1684—1700). At that BritjwiPil,*. A. I 
time Prithvi Pal was Baja of Bangahal, and son-in-law to Sidh 1 
Sen, while his sister was married to Man Singh of Kulu. Sidh 

i2 
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Baghunath Pal, 
O.A.D. X720. 

Dalel Pal, 
e. A. D. 1735. 


Man Pai 

o. A. P, 1750. 


Barnes. 

Later history of 
K&ngra. 


Sen cast covetous eyes on his son-in-law’s principality and sough! 
1 to annex it by treachery. On some pretext Prifchvi Pal was 
invited to Mandl. On his arrival he was received with all 
honour, but within a month he was inveigled into the Dumdama 
palace and murdered. His body was burnt, but his head was 
buried in front of the palace, on a spot now marked by a pillar 
in the middle of a tank, on which a light is kept burning every 
night. 

Sidh Sen then sent an army against Bangahal, and Pritlivi Pal’s 
mother appealed to Man Singh of Kulu for help. The Mandi forces 
were driven back, but Man Singh annexed a large portion of the 
State to Kulu, including Bara Bangahal. In the end Mandi 
gained little by the treacherous deed. The story of Prithvi Pal’s 
tragic death is the subject of a popular ballad. 

Prithvi Pal was succeeded by his sou, Raghunath Pal, who 
on two occasions repelled an invasion by Mandi. 

.Dalel Pal, the next Raja, was also successful in defending 
what remained of ids ancestral possessions, most of the territory 
having been taken by Kulu, but before his death the taltiqa of 
Bir was also lost. Mandi had 4-hen extended her boundary to 
her present border, and all Chhota Bangahal had passed to Kulu. 1 

Man Pal, the last ruling chief, succeeded only to the laluqas 
of Lanodh, Paprola and Rajehr. He died on his way to Delhi, 
about A. D. 1750, where lie was going with the object of securing 
help from the Mughal Emperor. In his absence the Rajas of 
Kangra and G uler seized all that was left of the State—Lanodh- 
and Paprola being attached to Kangra and the remaining property 
to Guler. The State thus became extinct. The main line seems 
to have died out about .1854 and the head of a collateral branch 
resides in Bir Bangahal of which Mian Prithvi Pal is the head. 

The District was visited, as already stated, by both the 
English travellers, Forster and Moorcroft, during the period of 
native rule. Forster passed through it in 1788. His book of 
travels gives a vivid idea of the country at that time ; the en¬ 
thusiastic loyalty with which the people of one petty State wel¬ 
come their Raja returning to his capital from a foray on a neigh 
hour; the dread with which another Raja, who amuses himself 
by having offenders torn to pieces by elephants in font of his 
palace, is regarded; the wonderful prestige of the Sikh horsemen, 
by whom Nadaun and Haripur were then overrun. At the ap¬ 
proach of two solitary plundering Gureharas the gates of a 
castle fly open, and the best of everything is humbly placed at 
the disposal of the intruders. Moorcroft was in the District in 


1 A letter exists in the Chain bw archives if coming a compact between 
Mandi, Kangra and Cham ha, to attack Makaisa (Kulu) and seize Bangahal (then 
Kulu territory) and divide it equally among them. Dated 1 Mugk Vik. 1834 
tA. D. 1778,. 
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1820. He mentions that fine rice was then selling at Baijnath CHAPTER I, E 
for 86 pakka seers per rupee ; coarse rice at 48 ; wheat at 40 ; Hi»tor 
yet there had been a poor harvest. Cattle fetched from four to 
six rupees a head. - These prices are little more than one-tenth 
those which have prevailed during the last ten years. 

The fate of the Kangra princes is a remarkable contrast to the 
fortunes of the hill Chiefs across the Satluj. 1 There, the British 
power delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas 
and restored the native princes without exception to indepen¬ 
dence. The knowledge of this generosity made the dethroned 
chieftains of the district look forward with anxious hope to the 
coming of the British rule, and converted them into desperate 
and discontended subjects when they found that the English 
Government intended its conquest for itself. So strong was this 
feeling of disappointment that, three of the Kangra princes, as 
will be hereafter related, actually rose in insurrection during the 
Punjab war in 1848-49. 

The first Sikh war ended in March 1846, in the occupation of Sikh War aud 
Lahore and the cession to the British Government of the Jnllnn- Brnth ° f 
dur Doab and the hills between the Satluj and the Ravi. The 
occupation of this district, however, was not entirely unopposed. 
Notwithstanding the success of the British arms and in despite 
of the treaty dictated at Lahore, the Commandant at Kangra, 
relying on the time-honoured prestige of the fort, refused to 
surrender. The garrison at Kotla also followed his example. 

The British Resident came up in haste, and Diwan Dinanath, 
the Minister at Lahore, exercised both supplication and menace. 

But not until after a delay of two months when a British Brigade 
had invested -the fort, did the resolution of the Sikh governor 
give way, and he then agreed to evacuate on condition of a free 
and honourable passage for himself and his men. 2 After the sur¬ 
render of the fort, a native infantry regiment was sent to garrison 
it, and a detachment of eighty men, under a European officer, was 
posted at Kotla. A full corps of the line was also stationed at 
the fort of Nurpur, and orders were received to raise a local regi¬ 
ment from the military population of the hills. For civil manag- 
ment, the whole of the hill tract between the Satluj and Ravi 
(excepting the Jaswan Valley) was constituted a separate District, 
of which Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Commissioner, was placed 
in charge. 

At the beginning of 1848, the hills wei*e supposed to be 
sufficiently peaceable to permit of a reduction of the Military 
force. The line regiment in occupation of Kangra was removed 
altogether, and the hill corps, then organized and disciplined, was 

1 See Ga7.eO.esr of Simla District. 

2 A battery of artillery was brought from Ludhiana by the Gaj nala to 

K&ngra. 
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Hittory. 


directed to receive charge of the fort. The garrison at Nurpur was 
also reduced to three companies, detached from the head-quarters 
of the regiment at Haripur. When, however, in April of the same 
year, the Multan insurrection broke out, and the second Sikh 
war began, three companies of the line were ordered immediately 
from the 28th Begiment at Hoshiarpur to garrison the fort of 
Kangra, and the hill regiment went back to their cantonment in 
the valley. As the insurrection spread in the plains emissaries 
from the leaders of the rebellion were sent into the hills, inciting 
the hill Chiefs to rise against the British Government, and promis¬ 
ing them restoration to their hereditary kingdoms if the rebel' 
lion should prove successful. Disappointed 'at the conduct of 
the Government towards them, the hill Bajas were all disaffect ed; 
the Sikh overtures were favourably received, and promises of as¬ 
sistance were exchanged. At the end of August 1848, Bam 
Singh, a Pathania Rajput, and son of the minister of the ex-Baja 
of Nurpur, collected a hand of adventurers from the neighbouring 
hills of Jammu, suddenly crossed the Bavl, and threw himself into 
the unoccupied fort of Shahpur. That night he received a con¬ 
gratulatory deputation from the neighbourhood, and proclaimed 
by beat of drum that the English rule had ceased, that Dalip Singh 
was the paramount power, and that Jaswant Singh, son of Baja 
Bir Singh, was Baja of Nurpur, and Bam Singh his Wazir. The 
news of this insurrection reached Hoshiarpur before it arrived at 
Kangra, and a small force at once hastening to the spot invested 
the fort. During the night, the rebels fled and took up another 
position on a wooded range of hills close to the town of Nurpur. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. J. Lawrence, the Commissioner, and Mr. 
Barnes, the District Officer, came up with reinforcements. The 
position was stormed, Bam Singh routed, and obliged to seek 
shelter in the camp of the Sikhs at Basul. During his occupation 
of the hills he was joined by about 400 men from the surrounding 
villages, some of them Itajputs of his own family, but principally 
idle, worthless characters who had nothing to lose. 

In November of the same year, a band of four or five hund¬ 
red plundering Sikhs under Basawa Singh besieged the fort of 
Pathankot in the Gurdaspur District, and before the insurrec¬ 
tion was finally' quelled, intelligence was received that Baja 
Parmudh Chand, Katoch, had raised the standard of rebellion in 
the eastern extremity of the district. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Kangra, who had proceeded to Pathankot, was ordered to 
retrace his steps as fast as possible, escorted by' three companies 
of the hill regiment. In the meantime the hill Bajas of Jaswan 
and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi Bikrama Singh, 1 en¬ 
couraged by this example, spread revol t throughout the length 
1 See Gazetteer of Hoshiarpur District. 
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of the Jaswan Valley, from Haripur to Rupar. Mr. Lawrence, rHAPT PP , 

the Commissioner, with a chosen force, undertook their chastise- - 

ment in person. Meanwhile the proceedings of the Katoch Raja Hittory. 
became more clearly defined. He had advanced from Mahal [Mori 
to Tira, the fortified palace of his ancestors, and had taken posses¬ 
sion of the neighbouring forts of Riyah and Abhemanpur, from 
which the cannon and ammunition of the old Sikh garrisons had 
not been removed. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired from 
the rampart of Riyah, and the people were informed that their 
hereditary Chief had again assumed control of his dominions. 

The district officers used every exertion to bring the Raja, to his 
senses, offering still to procure him the pardon of Government 
and restitution of his jaglr . if he would disband his forces and 
return peaceably to Mahal Mori. But his good offices were 
rejected, and on the 3rd December when the detachment from 
Pathankot was within ten miles of Tira, intelligence was brought 
t hat an army of 800 Katoch followers had crossed the river, and 
intended to attack it on the march. Soon afterwards the insur¬ 
gent force was descried on the opposite bank of a broad ravine, 
and there was scarcely time to collect the men, and select a 
position when it advanced to the attack. The insurgents were 
met by a well directed volley ; their leader was wounded, and after 
a short engagement they retreated and were chased by the British 
detachment to within a few miles of Tira. Two days afterwards 
the Raja’s followers deserted him, and he sent over word to the 
British camp that he was willing to give himself up. Next morn¬ 
ing he was taken prisoner ; the fort of Riyah was dismantled, and 
four pieces of ordnance were seized. 

Simultaneously with the overthrow of the Katoch Raja, the 
force under Mr. Lawrence swept up the Jaswan Dun. The Datar- 
pur Raja was made prisoner without a blow. The Jaswan Raja 
offered resistance. His two positions, one at Amb and the other 
at Kharot, were attacked together, and carried with some little 
loss. The Rajas were arrested, and their palaces fired and plunder¬ 
ed. Bedi Bikrama Singh, frightened by these proceedings, fled 
to the Sikh camp of Sher Singh. His jagirs were attached, and his 
forts and palaces razed to the ground. 1 All, however, was 
not yet over. In January 1849 Ram Singh persuaded Raja 
Sher Singh to give him two Sikh regiments, each 500 strong to malic 
a second irruption into the hills. He took up a strong position 
upon the Dula heights a ridge which overhangs the Ravi 
and presents towards the plains, the quarter from which an assail¬ 
ing force must proceed, a series of perpendicular blocks of sand¬ 
stone varying from 50 to 100 feet high, and each forming in itself 

1 Se*: Gazetteer ol Hosfaiarput District, 
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CHAPTER I B. a stron § an( * a l n iost impregnable position. A force of all arms. 

_’ under General Wheeler, marched to the attack, and the rebels were 

History. driven from their fastness with considerable slaughter, though not 
without loss to the British force. After the victory of Gujrat and 
the annexation of the Punjab, order was speedily restored. The 
insurgent Chiefs were banished to Almora. Bam Singh was 
transported to Singapur, every leader of note, except a Katocb 
Sirdar called Pahar Chand, was pursued, arrested, and placed in 
confinement and Kangra subsided into a tranquil British pro¬ 
vince. 

The Mutiny. The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the 

Punjab Mutiny Beport. The peculiarities of this district were its 
mountainous nature, the number of rivers and streams that 
traverse it, and the number of petty chieftains and hill forts now 
in ruins, which were dispersed over its area, the first two causes 
combining to make conmunieation difficult and uncertain, and the 
last rendering it imperative, especially in times of anxiety like 
those under review, that the district officer should be kept well 
informed of every event occurring anywhere. Very much of its 
tranquility depended on tho preservation of the two strong fort¬ 
resses of Kangra and Nurpur. 1 “ He who holds the fort (of 
Kangra) ”, say the country people, “ holds the hills.” 

Major Taylor, the Deputy Commissioner, was compelled 
to entertain a very large number of men to watch the ferries 
and the nakahs or hill passes, and his anxiety was further 
increased by the manifestation in two instances of an uneasy 
feeling among the hill Chiefs. The first was by Baja Bartab 
Chand of Tlra, who seemed inclined to raise troops on his own 
account. Major Lake with great promptitude removed the 
Katuch Thanadar of Tint, who was one of his adherents, and 
substituted a Muhammadan, who afforded constant and true 
information regarding the Baja’s movements, and ’no' outbreak 
took place. There was, however, one petty rising originated by 
a pretender, of unknown origin, to the extinct title and kingdom 
of the late Rai Thakur Singh of Kulu. Under the impression that 
British power was annihilated, this person endeavoured to excite 
a rising against Gyan Singh, the rightful heir, among the people 
of Kulu and Saraj.' Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner at 
Kulu, had, however, been on the watch, and on the first overt act 
apprehended the soi-disant Partab Singh, and executed him, 
with five of his chief men. Sixteen other conspirators were 
imprisoned by the same officer. A large store of powder and arms 
found in his fort, most of which seemed to have been long buried 
there, was. destroyed 2 . 

1 RSagru. Fort was held by a garrison down to 1st June 1897. 

2 See Gazotteor of Kulu. 
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A great impression was made upon the people by the energy r iT APTirB . „ 

evinced by Majors Lake and Taylor in occupying the Kangra _* ' 

Port. This step was taken early on the morning of May 14th, History. 

when a party of Captain Younghnsband’s slier dil (or lion-hearted) 

police were marched into the citadel. This was further defended 

by a howitzer taken from the fort below. The hulk of the treasure 

was at the same time s mt into the citadel and the remainder 

lodged in the newly fortified police station. Every house in 

Dharmsala was guarded by a detail of police or new levies, a 

part of which was also detached as the Jail guard. The post 

office was brought under a strict surveillance, the ferries and 

passes guarded, and all vagrants seized and brought before the 

Magistrates for examination. When information of the mutinies 

of the native troops at Jhelum and Sialkot reached Kangra. Major 

Taylor disarmed the left wing of the 4th Native Infantry with the 

aid of the men of the police battalion, and marched 84 miles the 

same night, with a part of the same body and some Sikh cav alry 

to Nurpur to disarm the right wing of the same regiment stationed 

at that place. The men had, however, voluntarily surrendered 

their arms to their Commanding Officer, Major Wilkie, at his 

simple request, before Major Taylor could arrive. Regarding 

this Major Lake very truly observes that it was, “ one of the 

most remarkable episodes of this eventful mutiny and one which 

contrasts most favourably with the horrible outrages recorded 

elsewhere.” 

The head-quarters of the District were first fixed at Kot Formation of the 
Kangra. There wore many reasons which made the selection and its sub. 

appropriate. There was a garrison in the fort, and a populous s * 

town esconced under the walls ; but above all, there was the 
prestige attaching to the name. The same spot which had ruled 
so long the destinies of the hills still continued to remain the seat 
of local power. As time went on, however, it was found that 
outside the fort, which was fully occupied by the garrison, there 
was no sufficient room on the high ground for a civil station even, 
much less for a military cantonment, and the low ground near 
the rice-fields would have been very unhealthy. A cantonment 
was wanted for the hill regiments which Government was recruit¬ 
ing in the district, and some waste land on the slope of the Dhaola 
Dhar was selected for the purpose. The spot had been best 
known as Dharmsala, from an old building of that kind which 
existed there, so the name was transferred to the cantonment. 

The officers of the regiment built themselves houses, and their 
example was followed by some of the civil officers, who got away 
from Kangra to Dharmsala whenever they could, attracted by the 
many advantages of the latter place <n point of climate and 
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beauty of scenery . At length, in March, 1855, the civil head- 
'■ quarters of the district were moved to Dharmsala, only the 
Tahsildar of the pargana being left at Kot Kangra. At this 
time, in addition to a small basa/r which sprang up near the lines 
of the native regiment, and a few Gaddi peasants’ houses scattered 
here and there in the forest, Dharmsala contained only some 
seven or eight European houses, of which about half were in the 
higher ground commonly known as Bhagsu. 

As at first formed the District extended to the B&vi 
within the hills, and in the plains included 83 villages at the head of 
the Bari Doab and extending from the foot of the hills to Pathan- 
kot, which had been included in the cession of. 1846. These villages 
belong entirely to the plains. They do not constitute an origi¬ 
nal portion of the ancient hill principality of Nurpur, nor at 
the cession of the hills did they at first appertain to the jurisdiction 
of Kangra. But on the demarcation of the boundary between- 
British territory and the dominions of Maharaja Dallp Singh 
the villages, for sake of compactness, were made over to us. After 
annexation, when the whole Punjab fell under British rule, these 
villages clearly belonged to the district of Gurdaspur ; and accord¬ 
ingly in 1852; after the completion of the settlement, they were 
transferred ; while in 1861 the hill talukas of Kandi and Shahpur 
belonging to the Nurpur parganah, and lying between the B,avl 
and the Chakki, a tributary of the Beas, were made over to the 
same District, in order to connect it with the sanitorium of Dal- 
housie. In the same year (1852) considerable changes were 
effected in the internal sub-divisions of the district. As arranged 
at the time of the first settlement of land revenue, the head-quarters 
of tahsil sub-divisions were fixed at Kangra, Nurpur, Harlpur 
and Nadaun. The head-quarters of the two Tahsils last named 
were now’ transferred to Dehra and Hamirpur. Prom the old 
tahsil of Haripur, the taluka of Bamgarh was transferred te 
the Kangra jurisdiction; and the talukas of Changar-Balihar, 
Kaloha and Garli were transferred from the old Nadaun Tahsil to 
the Tahsil of Dehra. The Nadaun Tahsil has since gone by the name 
of Hamirpur, the name of the place to which its head-quarters 
were moved. In this way these two Tahsils were made more 
equal in size, more compact, and with their head-quarters more 
in their centres; there were also other reasons for the changes,, 
for ]Iaripur was out of the way, being off the high road to the 
plains, and the town of Nadaun was in the jagir of Baja Jodhblr 
Chand, who about this time was invested by Government with the 
civil charge of his own territory. Pargana Kangra, originally 
large, had now been increased by the addition of taluka 
Bamgarh. It had always given much the most work, as it 
contains the richest tracts in the District; and this had so much 
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increased that in 1868 it was found necessary to take a Naib- chapter el 

Tahslldar from pargana Hamlrpur, and to give him detached _ 

charge of the eastern part of the Kangra pargana. At first he History, 

was stationed at Bhawarna, but in 1868 he was moved to the new 
station of Palampur in the centre of the tea-growing tract. Final¬ 
ly, it was found necessary for administrative reasons to con¬ 
stitute Palampur a separate Tahsil; the change was made in 
1888, the three talukas of Palam, Bajgiri and Bangahal being 
formed into the new Tahsil. In 1867-68, the talukas of Bassi 
Bachertu, a long strip of country extending into the heart of the 
the Kahlur territory, was restored to that State at a tribute 
equal to the land-tax then demandable. Shortly before the Sikhs 
ceded the Jullundur Doab to the British Government, the 
Kahlur Baja had been compelled to grant this taluka in jagir to 
Sardar Lehna Singh, the Sikh governor of the hills ; so on the 
principle which was followed of giving back to the hill Chiefs 
nothing which the Sikhs had taken, it had been treated as a jagir, 
held of the British Government, and therefore a part of the 
Kangra District. 

The Tahsils of Nurpur and Haiipur, as originally constituted, Old sub-divisioai, 
contained little more than the areas of the old principalities, 
after which they are named ; while the Kangra Tahsil comprised, 
with few exceptions, that circuit of country which had been under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the fort. The large size of the 
Katoch dominions led to the separation of the Nadaun Tahsil, 
which was a new sub-division. In every pargana is comprised 
a number of minor sub-divisions called talukas. These talukas 
are of very. ancient origin, contemporaneous probably with 
the first occupation of the hills. They all bear distinctive names, 
and their boundaries usually follow the natural variation of 
the country. Political or arbitrary considerations have 
seldom been allowed to interfere. A taluka in the plains is 
liable to constant alterations, and the ruler of to-day effaces 
the marks set up by his predecessor ; but the bounds of a hill 
taluka remain as unchanged as the physical features which suggest¬ 
ed them. Each taluka has its peculiar characteristics. In some 
instances, however, natural landmarks have been disregarded. 

Taluka Kotla, so called after the fort, is a circle of villages 
detached from' fhe surrounding divisions and assigned in former 
times for the maintenance of the garrison. Taluka Rihlu, though 
a natural part of the Kangra Valley, has distinct boundaries, 
because it belonged to a separate principality. Taluka Bajgiri, 
as first constituted, contained only thirty-eight villages ; in the 
time of the emperors the number was increased to fifty-two by 
arbitrary encroachments on neighbouring talukas. The talukas 
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as they at present stand have been detailed in Chapter I. A. 
On the subject of talukas, Sir J. B. Lyall wrote :— 

“ None of these changes involved, any infraction of taluka boundaries, which 
remained just as Mr. Barnes fixed them. I have made two or three changes in the 
course of revision of settlement, but only for very good reasons. For instance, 
in paragaua Harmirpur, I transferred tappet Sola Singhi from Mum Nadaun 
Khalsa to taluka Kotlehr, because it is almost separated from the former by the 
Nadaun jagir, and runs with taluka Kotlehr, to which it anciently belonged. 
Again, in pargana Kangra, for similar reasons, mama Mant was transferred from 
taluka Santa to Rililn and Lanod from Palam to Bangahal ; thy last named 
village was, in some of Mr. Barnes’ papers, classed as belonging to Palam,.and 114 
some as belonging to Rajgiri ; by situation, character and ancient history it be longs 
to Bangahal. It is, I think, important that, these taluka boundaries should, be 
recognized and respected in all administrative arrangements. The peasant pro¬ 
prietors of the hills, who are a mixture of every caste and class, have strong 
local feelings or prejudices, which assist them in working together. To be of 
the same taluka is felt to be a considerable bond of union among the headmen 
of villages ; this is a sentiment which should be fostered, as it may be very useful 
hereafter 

The table following shows the officers who have held charge 
of the District since annexation :— 


Names of Officers. 

S' ii 1 i 

From 

To 

Lieutenant Edward bake 

Annexation 

January 1847. 

Mr. G. C. Barnes 

February IS 17 

... 1351. 

Mr. E. C. Bay Icy 

Mr, T. 11. Forsyth 

IS 52 

1853, 

l”.1. 1S53 

... 1854. 

Mr, F. H, Cooper 

1854 

... 1855. 

Major B. 1-ake 

1S65 

... 1856. 

Mr. ft. Jenkins 

is 56 

9th January 1857. 

Major K, Taylor 

April 1857 

28tli August 1860. 

Mr. R. Saunders 

September 1860 

3rd September 1861. 

Ifcajor T. W. Mercer 

October 1801 

18th March 1863. 

Mr. P. Egerton 

April 1803 

15th Oecember 1888, 

Colonel R. Young 

... 1864 

1865. 

Colonel C. E. Elphiustcm 

... 1865 

3rd October I860. 

Cj]onel J. E, Cracroffc 

4th October 1866 

4th February 1 SC7. 

Major E, Paske 

5th February 1867 

27th April 1869. 

Mr. C. P. Elliot 

7th May 1869 

22nd November 18G9, 
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Names of Officers. 

From 

To 

Major E. Faske 


23rd November 18t>P ... 

26(h December 1869. 

Captain A. Hareourt 

... 

27th December 1809 

JEilth April 1370. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. 
Mercer, 

W. 

12th April 1870 

8th March 1872. 

Major E. Paske 


9 tk Mar eh 1572 

lvtb October 1S75. 

Mr. J. 6, Cordery 


26th October 1876 

5ih November 187 5. 

Mr. AY. Coldstream 

... 

10th November 1815 ... 

24th January 1876. 

Mr. J. 0. Cordery 

... 

25th January 187ti 

18th July 3877. 

Mr. J. D. Tremlott 

... 

2l,t July 1877 

81st January 1878. 

Colonel C. V. Jenkins 


28th February 1878 

6th April 1886. 

Mr. J. A. E, Miller 

... 

7th April 1885 

21st April 1885. 

Mr. C. M. H ivaz 

... 

22d( 1 April 1885 

15th July XS87. 

Mr. G. \V . Bivaz 

... 

16tb July 1887 

22nd August 1887. 

Mr. Edward O’Brien 

»•« 

23rd August )8'7 

25th November 1893 

Mr. Clifford 

... 

2otb November 1893 ... 

I2tb January 169-4. 

Mr. Ales. Anderson 


13lh January 1894 

9th March 1897. 

Mr. R. Sykes 

... 

20th March 1697 

27th March 1897; 

Major tVW. Egerton 

... 

‘(i8tb March 1897 ... 

26th September 1897 

Mr. R. Sykes ... 

... 

27th September 1897 

12th November 1897 

Mr. J. G. Silcock 

... 

13th November 1897 ... 

18th April 1898. 

Mr* A. E. Martiaeau 

... 

19tb April i898 

27th October 189S. 

Mr. J, G. Silcock 

... 

28th October 189S 

ISth October 1899. 

Mr. F. Xewdail 

.. i 

i9th October 1S99 

3rd December 1899. 

Mr. J. G. Silcock 

... 

4th December 1S99 

2nd April 1900. 

Mr. F. Yewdall 

... 

3rd April 1900 

19th June 1800. 

Mr. J. G. Silcock 

... 

20th June 1900 

19th November 190C 

Captain R. 0. Roe 

... 

20tli November 1900 ... 

s9th April 1901. 

Sir. L. Whito King, C.S.I., 

... 

30th April 1901 

9th Octobei 1901. 

Captain B, 0. Roe 


10th October 1901 

27th January 1.03. 
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Names of Officers, 


Prom 

To 

Mr, R, E. Yonnghusband 


28bh January 1903 

27th July 1904. 

Mr, B. T. Gibson 

*v 

iti 

28tb July 19u4 

27th October 1904. 

Mr. R. E. Younghusband 

..a 

28th October 1901 

23rd December 1904. 

Captain A. C. Elliott 


21th December 1901 ... 

9th February 1905. 

Mr. If. E. Younghu«band 


10 th February 1905 ... 

9th March 1905. 

Mr. M. L. Waring 


10th March 1905 

8 th April 1905. 

Captain G. B. Sanford 

... 

9th April 1905 

12th April 1905. 

Captain A. G. O’Brien 

1 

13th April 1906 

2nd August 1905. 

Mr. H. Calvert 


3rd August 1905 

11th October 1906. 

Mr. T. Miller 


12th October 1905 

18th July 1908. 

Mr. F. B. R. Spencer 


19th July 1906 ... 

27th July 1906. 

Mr. D. J. Boyd 

»*• 

28th July 1906 

17th October 1906, 

Mr. T. Miller 


18th October 1906 

20th April 1909. 

Mr. H. A. Caason 

1 

21st April 1909 

16th March 1911. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C, 

Thompson, l.A. 

p. 

17th March 1911 

8 th March 1914. 

Mr. Q. Q. Henriques 


9tfc March 1914 

24th March 1917. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
Buck, l.A. 

H. 

25th March 1917 

29th March .1920, 

K. B. Malik Zaman Mehdi 
Khan. 

30th March 1910 

16th January 1921. 

L. Mnrari Lai, Khoila 

... 

16th January 1921 ... 

1st February 1921. 

Mr. R. 7. Clarke 

... 

2nd February 1921 

4th November 1922. 

Mr. H. H. Jenkyns 

... 

5th November 1922 

11th February 1924 

K.B. Malik Zaman Mehdi 
Khan. 

12 th February 1924 

6 th Juue 1921. 

Mr, H, H. Jenkyns 

- 

7th June 1924 

to date. 
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CHAPTER I— Section C. 

Population# 

(a) Density with distribution of the population by natural 
and administrative divisions. —Kangra including Kula with an 
area of 1,385 square miles is by far the most extensive among 
Districts, but it includes much uninhabited mountainous country 
and only ranks fourth in respect of population. The area of 
Kangra proper is 2,544 square miles. The average size of a 
District is 3,444 square miles, and the average population 713,277 
persons. Out of the total area of 2,544 square miles in Kangra 
proper only 769 square miles are cultivated, so that the pressure 
on the cultivated area is 837 persons to the square mile. The 
provincial density is only 217 persons per square mile (in Kangra 
it is 281) and the density on the cultivated area, according to the 
1911 census figures, 499 persons per square mile (British territory). 1 
Only two other Districts in the Punjab can show such a high 
density of population on cultivated area, namely, Hoshiarpur with 
835 persons per cultivated square mile and Simla with 2,780 per¬ 
sons per cultivated square mile. Kangra District can support 
this high density in virtue of the security of the rainfall, the large 
amount of pasturages and flocks kept and the intensive manur¬ 
ing of the fields by these flocks. The simplicity of their habits 
and the natural vegetable growth which sometimes provides 
eatables are other helping factors. A good many people spend 
a part of their time every year in the plains to earn a livelihood. 

The following figures show the variation in relation to 
density since 1881 :— 


CHAPTER I, c. 
Population# 


1911 to 1921. 

ISOl.to 

1911. 

1891 to 
1911. 

1881 to 
1891. 

Percentage of 
variation 1881 
to 1921, 

—•6 

+ •3 

+ *7 

+ 4-4 

+ 4-8 


The density of population in persons per square mile is shown 
in the table below:— 


Tah«il. 

VoptTLATlGN. 

DBlffilTt ON TOTAt] 
AREA. j 

Density on oox.- 
T1YATED ARRA. 


1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1911. j 

1911. 

1921. 

Talampur 

Kangra 

Hamirpur 

Uehra ... 

Nttrpur 

192,688 

119,628 

168,701 

126,625 

TfipoiT 

187,051 
118,374 
168 504 
124,638 
“553TO 

296 

279 

277 

245 

1 190 

262 

281 

296 

252 

184 

1,0'8 
1,210 
715 
767 
608 

1,151 

1,238 

742 

764 

578 


l In 1921 the Punjab incidence of the rural population per square mile on 
cultivated area was 460, in the whole of Kangra it was 984, in Simla 972 and 
Hoshiarpur 831. 
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. These figures reflect the agricultural prosperity of the Kangra 

1 and Palampur Tahsils with their excellent irrigation system. 

(b) 'Iowns and villages and character of the latter ; grottj. i-ng of 
houses in the loa n and village area .—Taking the definition oi a 
town as (1) every municipality, (2) a collection oi houses of not 
less than 5,000 population, (8) a cantonment, or (4) Civil lines, 
there is only one town in Kangra proper, namely Dharmsala, 
with a popula tion of 4,904 including the cantonment which had 
1,889 persons in 1921. 

Nurpur and Kangra are no longer municipalities. They were 
reduced to the status of notified areas in 1910 and 1907, 
respectively, as the result of petitions from the inhabitants. Slow 
they are Small Towns under the Small Towns Act. 

Nurpur is steadily decreasing in population. It used to be 
the. centre of the shawl manufacture, which was carried on by 
Kashmiri refugees, but it has never recovered the injury to that 
trade caused by the Franco-German War, and the advent of 
the railway at Pathankot probably caused many shopkeepers and 
others to go and live there. 

The population of Nurpur was successively 4,462,8,916 and 
3,421 in 1901, 1911 and 1921. Nurpur suffered very little 
injury from the 1905 earthquake. 

The population of Kangra lias also successively declined, 
being 4,746, 8,620 and 8,561 in 1901, 1911 and 1921, respec¬ 
tively. Kangra was very heavily hit by the 1905 earthquake. 

The average population of the Mauza (corresponding 
roughly to the English “ Parish ”) is 997 souls and that of the 
tika (corresponding roughly to the English “ hamlet ”} is 129. 

The village (Mauza) of the census statistics represents the 
fiscal rather than the social unit of habitation, The fiscal vil¬ 
lage of Kangra, as will be more fully explained in the paragraphs 
which deal with the land tenures of the District, has very little 
resemblance to the village of the plains. Among other points 
of difference to be noted hereafter, one which most strikingly 
arrests attention is the absence of a common village site- (abadi). 
The dwellings of the hill people are scattered promiscuously over 
the country, each family living upon its own holding in a state 
of isolation from the other families which are grouped with it 
into a fiscal circuit. Some of these circuits are small, consisting 
of only one tika and a few households ; others are of considerable 
extent and embrace a considerable population. For instance 
mauza Dhatwal in the Hamirpur Tahsil contains 118 tikas and 
seven patwaris’ circles. But even in the largest it is rare to 
find an aggregation of more than a few bouses upon any one spot. 
In a large part of the District the physical features of the country 
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are a bar to an agglomeration of houses but even in the .flat 
portions the same conditions of isolation prevail, except where a 
bazar exists, of which there are a good many. 


(c) Growth of population. Population at the lust four cen - 
suses. —The following table shows the poulation of Kangra 
proper at the last four censuses:— 


Census. j 

1891, 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Numbers 

647,849 

648,539 

645,588 

766,665 

Increase (-f-) or decrease (—} 
per cent, since the last 

centUB. 

i 

+ 4-0 

+ 0-1 


+ 1-1 


The smallness of the increase in 1901 is partly due to the 
high mortality from fever in the preceding decade, and the severe 
cholera epidemic of 1892. Had it not been for the deaths due 
to influenza the increase in 1921 would have been greater. 

The principal cause of decrease in 1911 has been the earth" 
quake of 1905 in which about 12,669 people lost their lives in 
Kangra proper. The deaths in Palampur Tahsilwere recorded 
as 5,105 ; in Kangra Tahsil 7,558 ; and G in Nurpur Tahsil. 

There does not appear to be much scope for an increase 
in population. The soil cannot support much more than it does 
at present and there seems no prospect of any industry develop* 
ing sufficiently to attract many artisans or labourers, unless 
the present hydro-electric and railway projects or similar 
schemes bring about a change. 

The pouplation of the Tahsils and the variations since 1901 
are shown herewith :— 




Percentage op variation. 

Tahsils. 

Population. 

1911 to 1921. 

1901 to 1911. 

Kangra 

118,374 

—lv 

—5-3 

Dehra 

124,638 

—1‘5 

+ 08 

Ntirpur ... .. J 

95,470 

-4-6 

—2-2 

Hanalrpur ... 

163,504 

+ 1-1 

+ 3-3 

PSlampur ... 

137,052 

+ 3-3 1 

—02 


K 
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CHAPTER I, C. 

Population, 


About three-quarters of the decrease in both decades in 
Nurpur Tahsil may be attributed to the decrease in population 
in Nurpur Town itself, which has been explained above (page 122). 

Kangra Tahsil felt the effects of the earthquake more than 
any other tahsil. 

(d) Migration .—Table 8 of Part B gives details of emigra¬ 
tion and immigration. 

In the 1911 census there were enumerated 42,000 imigrants 
in the whole of the Kangra District and 47,000 persons born in 
the District were enumerated in other parts of India, so that the 
District had lost 5,600 persons by migration. In 1921 Kangra 
was the birth place of 778,092 persons. Of these 781,645 wero 
found in Kangra, 1,070 in Simla, 11,628 in Hoshiarpur, 5,896 in 
Gurdaspur, 3,583 in Lahore, 2,368 in Amritsar, 619 in Jullundur, 
532 in Rawalpindi and 407 in Jhelum. 

The Ambala Division had 571 men in the Kangra District 
in 1921, Hoshiarpur District had 10,782 persons, Jullundur 426, 
Ludhiana 48 and Perozepore 35. As many as 4,537 persons had 
come from the Lahore Division, while those from the Rawalpindi 
and the Multan Divisions were 126 and 56 respectively. Thir¬ 
teen thousand and ninety-nine persons belonged to Punjab 
States. 

The following figures show the extent of immigration and 
emigration as recorded in 1921 :— 

Immigration No. Places (from). 

27,000 ) 

(11,000 males, 16,000 Contiguous Districts or States. 

females). 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Emigration No. 

33,000 

13,000 

3,000 

5,000 

The total number of immigrants and emigrants in 1921 was 
14,420 and 53,299 respectively, the total natural population, 
being 784,944. 


.. Other parts of the Province. 

.. Contiguous parts of other Pro¬ 
vinces. 

.. Other parts of other Provinces. 

.. Outside India. 

Places (to). 

.. Contigous Districts of the Pro¬ 
vince. 

..' Other parts of the Province. 

.. Contiguous parts of other Pro¬ 
vinces. 

.. Non-coritiguous parts of other 
Provinces. 
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Figures are not available showing how many of tne male 
emigrants were in the army, but it was probably somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 40,000 in 1921, the number of combatants 
in the Indian Army on 1st January 1915 being 5,796. 

The balance of migration .—The great bulk of the emigration 
and immigration has been with the contiguous Districts of Hoshi- 
arpur and Gurdaspur, with Lahore and Amritsar and with the 
States of Chamba and Mandi, though also 1,070 persons (nearly 
all males) born in the District were enumerated in Simla. These 
would be mostly Suds and labourers. During the hot weather 
large numbers of labourers and shopkeepers move up to Simla for 
the season, mostly from the Hamlrpur and Dehra Tahsils. 

The Gaddis from Chamba arrive in the District about No¬ 
vember and leave again about April. There are probably some 
5 or 6 thousand ot such migrant Gaddis. 

Only 2,089 persons have migrated from the District to the 
Colonies and of these 1,189 were Chamars; of the 1,594 persons 
in the Chenab Colony only 77 were women. Very few persons 
have emigrated from the District to the Jhelum Canal Colony. 
There are only six other Districts in the Punjab in which the 
proportion of immigrants to total population is less than it is in 
the Kangra District. 1 

There is practically no emigration from the District to places 
abroad, except in the case of a very few proceeding to England 
for education. 

(e) Age. statistics .—Age statistics are given in details in table 
10, Part B. Census statistics show that for the whole of the 
Punjab the Kanet is the longest lived caste, followed by the 
Brahman, then the joint class of Dagi and Koli. The Kanet, 
Dagi and Koli live mostly in the eastern parts of the District, 
Kulu, Mandi and Suket. 

The proportion of peoplo above the age of 60 in the District 
compared with those between 15 and 40 was 18 per cent., as 
compared with the figure of 15 per cent., for the whole of the 
Punjab in 1911. There were only six other Districts in the 
Punjab in which the proportion was higher, namely, .Jullundur 
Hoshiarpur, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum and Jhang. The proportion 


l These figures are for 1911. In 1921 tie balance of migration to the 
Canal Colonies was as follows :—• 

Lyallpur Shahpur Gujranwala and Multan Mont- Jhang Total. 

Sheikhnpura. gomery. 

226 H 411 119 149 30 1,009- 


CHAPTER i, a 
Population. 
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. of persons aged 60 and over per hundred aged 16—40 during 
the last four censuses has been as follows:— 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Males 

28 

18 

16 

9 

Females... .„ 

IS 

16 

15 

7 


These figures suggest a continuous improvement. 


(f) Vital Statistics .—Mortuary returns are submitted to 
tho Sanitary Commissioner every fortnight. The figures are 
obtained from the Superintendent of Police who in turn receives 
them from the several police stations where they are compiled 
by the Moharrir-in-charge of the Police Station on reports 
received from the village watchman. The village watchman 
requisitions the Patwari to write down in his register the 
-various events. 

The actual birth and death figures are probably not tar out, 
but the diagnosis of the cause of death is somewhat erratic. 

In the decade 1901 to 1911 the birth-rate of the District has 
fluctuated from 32 (16 males and 16 females) in 1908 to 39 (20 
males and 19 females) in 1906. The corresponding fluctuations for 
the whole of the Punjab were from 35 (18 males and 17 females) 
to 44 (23 males and 21 females). The average birth-rate of the 
District for these ten years is 35 ’5 (male 18-3 and female 17*2) 
as compared with 40-5 (male 21'4 and female 19*4) for the 
Punjab for the same period. 


The following statement shows the birth and death-rate 
since 1911 :— 

Rate per thousand. 


Year. 

KAN&BA. 

1 

Pun JAB. 

RBMAEKa. 


Birth. 

Death. 

Birth. 

Death. 


1911 

' 36-0 

32-0 

439 

34'1 


1912 

39-0 

2 S'8 

45 8 

26-6 


1918 

38'4 

26*5 

45*4 

30-2 


1914 

36’B 

29-8 

46-3 

32-0 


1915 

387 

31-3 

43-8 

38-3 


1916 

33-5 

35-1 

45-8 

307 


1917 

36-3 

30-8 

45-3 

37-9 


19 [8 

36-9 

62-6 

39-6 

81'0® 

* High death-rate 
due to influenza. 

1919 

32-5 

31-7 

40-3 

28-3 


1920 

36-8 

40-1 

42-9 

28-6 


1921 

351 

56-6t 

41-6 

30-1 

f Due to severe out¬ 
break of cholera. 

1822 

31-8 

26'6 

39-3 

22-1 


1923 

38-1 

27-9 

43-2 

30-9 
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A low birth-rate and a high death-rate from fever are inti- CHAPTER L C* 
mately connected. In the decennium 1901—1911 the lowest Population, 
birth-rate occurred in 1908 when the deaths from fever were at 
their highest and the highest birth-rate occurred in 1910, the 
year after the deaths from fever were at their lowest. 

The causes of the very low birth-rate in the District are not 
very clear, as the proportion of women to men in the District is 
higher than in any other District in the Punjab, and practically 
every woman of marriageable age is married or is a widow. It is 
generally believed that in the irrigated parts physique is poor 
and vitality low. A good many married males have to live in other 
places, the women grow prematurely old, the number of widows 
in the District is large and the health of the women of the agricul¬ 
tural classes is undermined by the labour involved in the agricul¬ 
tural operations to which women contribute a good deal- 

In the decade 1901—1911 the death-rate varied from 26*8 
(1909) to 58’6 (1905—the earthquake year), if the year 1905 be 
omitted the average death-rate for the period was 32'5 as com¬ 
pared with a provincial rate of 43'6 per annum permille for the 
same period, but in this term the Punjab was suffering from the 
ravages of plague, which was not of sufficient intensity in this 
District to affect the death-rate appreciably. 1 In the preceding 
decennium the average death-rate was about 1‘8 per mille 
higher than the male death-rate. 

(g) Diseases .—Statistics of cholera, fever, small-pox and 
plague are given in table 11, Part B. The following article on 
diseases has been contributed by Captain R. W. G. Ringston, 

I.M.S., Civil Surgeon :— 

The earliest official records of the occurrence of plague in the Piago*. 

District date from the year 1902 though in all probability the 
disease has existed there for centuries. The infection has never 
appeared in a very virulent form but it is seldom that a year 
passes in which small outbreaks do not occur. No deaths were 
registered during 1903 and 1908 but in each other year since the 
first record a mortality varying from 23 to 87 has been regularly 
recorded. Almost every outbreak has first appeared in the 
Nurpur Tahsil and has rarely spread far b«yond that area. 

Of recent years cholera has seldom appeared in a widespread 0]l0 j et *. 
form though local epidemics constantly occur. A comparatively 
severe outbreak developed in 190§ which accounted for 188 deaths. 

This was the highest mortality since the year 1892 when the 
disease assumed very serious proportions and over 5,000 deaths 
occurred. 


i For the death-rate since 1911 see the statement on page 126. 
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The system of irrigation through the agency of kuhls is mainly 
responsible for the spread of the disease, since the water in the 
buhls not only serves the purposes of irrigation, but is also used 
for drinking and bodily lavage. The first essential in dealing 
with an outbreak is the compulsory closure of all kuhls. As 
any action of this nature necessarily interferes with cultivation 
and the daily convenience of the people it meets with strenuous 
opposition. The possibility of interference with the water supply 
sometimes tempts the villagers to conceal cases of the disease 
and the need9 of irrigation lead them to break open the kuhls 
once they have been closed. 


Stnaii-poit Small-pox has never prevailed in the District in an acute 

form. Sporadic cases and small local outbreaks occur, but 
deaths are few owing to the large percentage of the people pro¬ 
tected by vaccination. In 1918 a small epidemic of the disease 
followed in the trail of the influenza. 

The epidemic diseases of the District are malarial fever and 
goitre. 

Fever Fevers are mainly attributed to the very extensive system 

of rice cultivation by which the whole valley is converted into 
a vast swamp where Anopholene mosquitoes collect in numbers. 
Fever is most prevalent during the months of May, September, 
October and November. During the rainy season while the 
temperature is equable there is but little sickness. It is when the 
nights become chilly and the cold winds from the bills are 
added to the damp air that the fever appears in its most wide¬ 
spread form. In certain seasons the whole population seems to he 
struck down. The year 1896 was an exceptionally bad 
year in this respect, there being no less than 20,000 deaths 
recorded in that year from fever alone. Malaria was also very 
prevalent in the year 1908 when nearly 19,000 cases occurred. 
It has been noticed that a high fever mortality appears to cause a 
decline in the birth-rate for the same or the succeeding year. 


influenta. The District did not escape the ravages of the influenza 

epidemic which spread Tiver the whole of India in the last three 
months of 1918. Almost every household in the District suffered, 
and it was not uncommon to find all the members of a family ill 
at the same time. For some unknown reason a few villages were 
only slightly affected and it is said that in one village not a single 
case occurred. It is estimated that a total of 20,688 deaths 
resulted from this disease and its complications. A companion 
of the mortality from all causes that occurred’in the District’ 
during the last three months of 1918 with the 1901—11 decennia 
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average for the mortality in these months gives some impression 
of the intensity of the epidemic. 



Average number 
of deaths, i 

1901—1911. 

Number of deaths, 
1918. 

October ... ... 

2,664 

2,835 

November ... ... 

1,956 

13,955 

December ... 

2,139 

7,016 
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The number of cases of influenza treated at the charitable 
dispensaries was 11,464, but this was of course only a small frac¬ 
tion of the total cases that occurred. Considering the heavy 
death-rate, it is probable that there were not less than one-quarter 
of,a million cases in the District, that is, a number amounting, 
to one-third of the population. The fact that of this enormous 
incidence only 11,464 persons obtained skilled medical relief 
gives some indication of how the epidemic passed far beyond the 
power of the medical staff to deal with it. 1 

Goitre prevails extensively throughout the whole District, GoiUe 
In certain areas almost every person appears to suffer from some 
degree of enlargement of the thyroid gland. The affection is 
particularly common in the irrigated tracts and is more prevalent 
among the Ghvrths and other low castes. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that the District possesses an unusually large 
number of deaf-mutes. At. the 1911 census no less than 2,901 
were enumerated, a number which is one-seventh of the total for 
the Punjab. The allied state of congenital idiocy is in all pro¬ 
bability a form of cretinism due to the diminished activity of the 
thyroid gland. This relationship between imbecility and endemic 
goitre has also been observed in other places, especially 
in certain parts of Central Asia, such as tbe town of Kokhand 
in Turkestan. 


Leprosy is common, the number of lepers according to the Leprosy, 
census of 1911 being 567 which is a decrease from 1901 and 1881 
when the figures were 732 and 828 respectively. The number is 
still distinctly high since it represents one-fifth of the total number 
of lepers in the Punjab. Treatment for leprosy is carried out at 
tbe Leper Asylum near Palampur. 

The census statistics record only 170 persons in the District p igtrtet T nffi nHj ( 
(or 0• 2 per mille) as insane, but there must have been a large 
number of cases of idiocy not enumerated. 

1 According to the Census Report of 1921 the death-rate per mille from 
Influenza was 22-9, the rate in the rural areas in the Punjab being 61, 
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Intestinal affections are not so common as in other parts 
of the Punjab owing probably to the more temperate climate 
and it is not so usual to meet with eye-defects on account of the 
comparative absence of glare and dust. 

(h) Infant Mortality and Birth Customs. —The average an¬ 
nual numbers of deaths of infants under 1 year old during 
the seven years’ period 1911 to 1917 were 8,536 males and 8,035 
females. The average numbers bom each year in the same 
period were 14,6-58 males and 13,706 females. These figures give 
a ratio of 1 to 4 • 1 in the case of males and 1 to 4 • 5 in the case 
of females, that is approximately one child in every four bom 
dies before it is a year old. 

Birth Customs. —A pregnant woman must not go to a bury¬ 
ing or burning place nor to a stream, forest or other place not fre¬ 
quented by men. She is not to see the face of a dead man and. 
she also avoids the sight of things like dhariara, 1 pind a and pots- 
used in connection with the ceremonies performed on the death 
of a man. If a girl is given away in marriage the knot-binding 
ceremony is dispensed with if her mother is pregnant. 

On other occasions also where the husband tmd wife sit to¬ 
gether to perform various ceremonies in which a knot is generally 
tied, this is not done if the woman is with child. The nose-ring,, 
the bracelets and the ornaments worn on the head of a woman 
are not melted to form other oranments, or otherwise if she 
is pregnant. The higher castes sometimes do what is called the 
Punsvan Sanskar after three months’ pregnancy. When the 
woman has been pregnant for 6 or 8 months the Svrimant Sanskar 
is done. A havan is performed, Ved mantras are chanted, and a 
yellow cord is tied round the waist of the woman. On the birth 
of a son the higher castes perform a havan, the gods are worship¬ 
ped and Vedic texts chanted. Before the umbilical cord is cut 
the eldest member of the family gives gifts to Brahmans. The 
women of the neighbourhood sing songs there for 10 or 12 days 
and gram and gur are distributed among them ; these articles 
are also sent to the relatives of the boy’s mother, and the latter 
pay a rupee to the man who brings them. 

At the time of child-birth the woman is placed in a separate 
room and with her only a midwife and the women of the house 
remain. Underneath her bed an iron weapon, such as a sword, 
sickle or axe is placed. As long as she remains in the house 
those who touch her must be prepared to wash their clothes. 
Affer child-birth up to 8 or 5 days bread is not given to the 
mother; she is fed on milk and a decoction of ginger instead 
but sometimes wine is also given. 

1. The lamp kept burning for ten days after a man’s death. 

2, Balls of barley flour# 
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On the 2nd, 3rd or 4th day from birth some of the mother’s CHAPTER 1, CU 
milk is placed in a small gold or silver cup and with it are mixed p ” 
such articles as javphal, sugar and harar. A man selected for his op * bon ‘ 
virtue pours the milk into the mouth of the child, and sometimes 
mantras are also read. This ceremony is called gur sat or dudh Qurtat orrfwttpM. 
pan and till it has been performed the child is not allowed to 
drink its mother’s milk. It is instead given a purgative, known 
as ghutti which consists of an extract of saunf, sugar, dhak, violets 
(banafsha), rose leaves or similar articles made up with water. 

Sometimes honey is also given to the child before the dudh pan 
ceremony. 

On the 4th or 5th day of the birth the purohit (family priest) 
or jyotshi (astrologer) is called in and he castes a horoscope (lagan) 
based on the position of the stars and planets at the hour and 
minute of the child’s birth. From this he predicts the child’s 
future and if it be inauspicious he indicates what presents should 
be given to render it auspicious, and these are handed over. 

From the horoscope he also declares what the first letter of the 
child’s birth-name ( andarla nam or rasi ha nam) should be. If 
the child’s father is an intelligent person he fixes the name, other¬ 
wise the astrologer does so. This birth name is never applied 
to the boy except at his marriage and at the ceremony of his 
being invested with the sacred thread. The ordinary name of a 
child is known as his Parsidh nam. 

Purification. —Till purification takes place after birth the 
mother is not allowed to touch any one. These days of impurity 
are known as Sutak ke din. The purification of the mother and 
near male relatives takes place onthelltb day after birth in the 
case of Brahmans, the 13th day in the case of Bajputs, and from 
the 16th to 20th day with other castes, but in some cases the 
mother is separately purified on the 5th day when the mother, child 
and dai (midwife) partake of sips of guntar. Guntar, otherwise 
known as punch gaiv consists of a mixture of ghi, dahi, milk, 

Ganges water and cow’s urine. At the time of general purifica¬ 
tion it is given to the mother, child, dai (if not already purified) 
father, the purohit (family priest), nai (barber) and some rela¬ 
tives, and the ceremony is known as Panjap. Dancing, sing¬ 
ing and feasting then take place, gifts are made to the poor, 
and the child’s nails are cut for the first time. The members of 
the joint family wash their clothes (in the plains this is done by 
the whole brotherhood). 

On purification day the mother and child emerge from the 
house for the first time and the child also gets its first view of 
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I* the sun. Thereafter the child cannot come out again till some 
auspicious date fixed by the astrologer or till the day of the firit 
new moon. After that he may be taken out anywhere. Some¬ 
times mothers avoid taking the child to distant places or to places 
where there are tall trees and a good deal of shade for about a 
year or six months. 

A woman whose child dies does various things to avoid this 
bad luck in the future. She sometimes bathes at the tomb oi 
her dead son and goes to Achhra Kund at Bhawan (Kangra) oi 
to Agojar to bathe. Achhra Kund is a waterfall and there is also 
a temple. Women go there on Sunday or Tuesday, pass a night 
there, and come back next morning after having bathed. When 
they are returning everyone avoids their shadow, and they are 
allowed to go away unnoticed. Childless women also visit this 
place. 

At Thana in the Kangra Tahsil there is a Ghirth family 
which prepares a drug supposed to be valuable for those husbands 
who have no children or whose children die. 

When the child is 8 or 10 months old it is given solid food 
for the first time and on a day to be fixed by the astrologer khir 
(rice cooked in milk) is prepared. Khir, bread, fruit and other 
eatables are placed before the child and the thing which he 
touches first is said to be his favourite food. Similarly articles 
like books, pens, inkpots, swords, coins, scales, etc., are placed 
before him and the thing which he seizes first is supposed to 
suggest the profession which the boy will follow. 

Most of the customs related above relate to a son only and 
not to a daughter. 

Superstitions regarding unlucky births are rife in Kangra. 
Thus a child born in Katak is unlucky and the evil is averted by a 
fictitious re-birth from a cow, gobarsab, or by a magic bath, 
into which various ingredients, called sarbaukhadhi, aie put. A 
birth which occurs on the amrncas is dangerous to the father, 
and one on the chaturdashi or 14th of the lunar month, to the 
mother, but her danger can be averted by making an image of 
Shiva and giving it to a Brahman. Similarly certain nakshatras 
are unlucky to various persons and complicated rites are required 
to avert them. These superstitions are all based on the 
Hindu systems of astrology. Other ideas appear to have a differ¬ 
ent origin. Thus a child born after twins ( dula or jonkri) is 
called lauhka or little, but it portends neither good nor evil: 
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one born after them of the other sex is trehar or trekar and is CHAPTER t, Qi 

dangerous to its parents, 1 one born in the 8th month of pregnancy, p ftp , ^[; on 

athwaha, is equally so and the danger is occasionally ■warded 

■off by turning a charhha or spinning wheel round the mother's head 

Rnd giving it to the midwife. Deformed children born with six 

fingers or apertures in the nostrils or ear are called Gurnandha, 

but are not ill-omened. One bom with a deformity of the head, 

Tarmunda, is however inauspicious. 

(i) Sex Statistics. —The proportion of women to men in 
Kangra proper in 1911 was 904 to 1,000 as compared with a ratio 
of 817 to 1,000 for the whole province. This ratio was exceeded 
only in Kulu (1,001 to 1,000). Mandi (933 to 1,000) and Chamba 
(924 to 1,000). In 1921 the proportion of females to 1,000 males 
(actual) was 919, the corresponding figure for the natural popula¬ 
tion being 911 foi the whole District. In Hosbiarpur and Gur- 
daspur the proportions were 860 and 811 respectively. To some 
extent the high female ratio of the Himalyan tract is due to its 
immunity from plague, which in the plains has carried off a larger 
proportion of women than men, but this explanation does not 
suffice to explain the disparity there was in the year when plague 
was unknown in the Punjab. In 1881 the ratio for the Kangra 
District was 919 per mille as compared with 844 for the whole 
Punjab ; in 1881 the figures were 922 and 860 respectively, so 
that plague would appear to account for only one-quarter of 
the difference there is between the hills and plains. 

The female ratio has not shown any verv decided tendency 
to rise ; it was in 919 in 1881, 922 in 1891, 925 in 1901 and then 
there was a set back to 921 to 1911. In 1921, howetmr, the ratio 
rose to 946 the highest hitherto recorded. These figures are for 
the whole District. 

According to the birth statistics of the District there are 
942 girls born to every 1,000 boys born but this does not accord 
very well with the age statistics which show that there are 1,009 
girls up to the age of one; compared with 1,000 boys of the same 
age in the District. For the whole of the Himalayan tract, 
three-eighths of the populations of which is supplied by Kangra 
proper, the ratio of girls to boys of less than one year is 1,009 to 
1,000 ; for the subsequent four years the figures are 1,011, 1,017, 


It appears however to depend on the nakahtra. It that be auspicious the 
child is peculiarly larky and a well-known proverb runs, trelfir rde ya eangele, 
•*;»., a iftlar poitends either good or evil. But in this oase trelar is the term for a 
Mild born after two of the other sex, one bom after three being called cholar 

fPSlampur.) 
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1,055 and 1,039 respectively. The proportion of females to 
1,000 males in the different Tahsils in 1921 was as follows :— 


Kangra .. .. .. 919 

Dehra .. .. .. 942 

Nurpur .. .. .. 788 

Hamlrpur .. .. .. 997 

Palampur .. .. .. 974 


These figures appear to indicate that very nearly as many 
girls are bom as boys in all the Tahsils except Nurpur where the 
scarcity of girls is notorious among certain castes. Girls are 
often sold for marriage and consequently in most parts of the 
District girls are no longer neglected. Girls generally die between 
5 to 14 or after 30 according to the census figures of 1921 which 
show that the ratio of girls to 1,000 boys falls from 1,036 to 950 
and 844 after the age of four, and to 910 and 861 and 810 after 
30. It has already been noticed that the normal female death- 
rate is about 1 • 8 per milk higher than the male,owing partly to the' 
female child receivingless attention in the way of clothing, feeding' 
and looking after and partly owing to the ill-treatment of widows, 
and the risks to which married women are liable at the time of 
child bearing. With a large number of high castes Rajputs 
who cannot give their daughters in marriage to any one of a. 
lower sect, it is probable that female infanticide was common 
iu pre-British time. A story is quoted in the Provincial Gazetteer 
for 1911 that the Raja of Basubli once came to Kangra for the 
marriage of his heir apparent to the daughter of the Raja of the 
latter principality. He was according to custom the guest of the 
local chief and for the four days of his stay all sorts of comforts 
wero provided. But on his way back the Raja of Basohli’s tent 
pitchers found a shortage of mallets and heaped filthy abuse on 
the local chieftain for his bad arrangements. The insult had of 
course to be pocketed with good grace, but the Raja of Kangra 
resolved that he would in future put female children to death 
immediately after birth rather than run the risk of a similar 
insult. The other Rajputs took the cue from him and the practice 
was soon established. Mr. Coldstream, who was Deputy Com¬ 
missioner in 1875-76 wrote “ I think that the custom of female 
infanticide is by no means extinct. It is, however, practiced in 
a much more scientific method than in former days. It was not 
long ago that a case of this kind was brought before me in which 
there was evidence to show that the woman had deliberately 
prepared to put an end to the child’s life if it should turn out to 
be a girl, as it actually did. She described how a female relative 
of hers had advised her to starve the child, roll over it, fling it 
about, and if these methods had not the desired result, give it 
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some opium. In this case she happened to be discovered, bnt 
it is most probable that there are many such -which elude de¬ 
tection. The system adopted for the prevention of the crime 
can only operate as a partial check, as the families in -which 
it is more usually committed are more or less influential.” 

However, the sex statistics seem to indicate that female 
infanticide must be practically extinct by now, the result of the 
spread of humaner ideas, and possibly owing to the spread of 
the custom of sale of girls. 
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Sati of course before the British occupation was practically 
universal amongst the high class Rajputs and now sati monu¬ 
ments, known as Sati ki derian, are to be found all over the Dis¬ 
trict, the advent of John Lawrence in the Doab practically 
abolished the custom. 


(j) Civil condition. —Statistics of Civil condition are given in 
table 10 of part B. They show that one in twelve of every girl of 
the age of 5 to 9 is married. For the age period 10 to 14 one in 
every three girls is married. Only 1-4 per cent, of the women 
between 20 to 29 are single, while 40 per cent, of the men bet¬ 
ween these ages are single. There are in the District 22,159,000 
more married women than married men. The number of hus¬ 
bands who were out of the District at the time of the census 
cannot have been more than 8,000 so that there are at least 
14,000 women married to husbands who have other wives still 
living. The total number of married men in the District is 
154,436. Of these a certain number in Kulu, but practically 
none in Kangra proper, practise polyandry. There are 85,856 
bachelors over the age of 20 in the District, but the disparity of 
women compared with the men in the District is 21,165 according 
to the census of 1921. 

Of every 1,000 males 524 are unmarried as compared with 
the Provincial figure of 528 per 1,000 so that the proportion of 
bachelors is about normal or it may be taken to be somewhat 
high if regard be had to the fact that the proportion of women 
to men is much higher in the District than it is in the Province 
as a whole. 

(fc) Ceremonial observances and customs.— -The Janeo or sacred The Janeo or Mend 
thread is the emblem worn by the three highest castes of Hindus threft(1 
to symbolize their second or spiritual birth, and to mark the 
distinction between themselves and the once-born Sudras. It 
consists of three strings of spun cotton varying in length 
according to caste. The length of Rajput and Brahman 
janeos are respectively 95 and 96 chuas, a chua being the cir¬ 
cumference of four fingers of the right hand. 
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CHAPTER EC. Once invested with this hallowed symbol, the wearer nsvei 

- ’ parts with it. Thenceforth it serves as a constant reminder oi 

his aristocratic origin, and of his duties as a member of the twice- 
born caste. It is usually worn over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm, and its triple form is supposed to symbolize Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, the three persons of the Hindu Trinity and 
Earth, Air and Heaven the three worlds pervaded by their 
essence. The janeo must always be made by Brahmans, and 
should be renewed about once a month. 


Vpanjnuiaor 

totwittturo. 


Maniagee. 


The investiture of a Brahman or Rajput with the Janeo 
represents his formal admission into the ranks of his caste. 
Among the wealthy classes the thread is usually assumed at the 
age of 10, but among the poor, Upanyana or investiture is often 
deferred until marriage, so that the two ceremonies may be 
combined to save expenses. Married Brahmans always have 
two janeos ; one is assumed on initiation and the other on 
marriage. In former days the only persons permitted by their 
Rajas to wear the janeo were the Brahmans and Mian Rajputs 
all the lower grades were rigorously denied he privilege, and 
persons infringing this rule were punished with barbarous cruelty. 
Now, however, owing to the civilizing influence of English rule 
the janeo is assumed by even Thakurs and Rathis, without 
fear of objection on the part of their social superiors. 1 

The ceremony of initiation, which lasts eight days, is very- 
elaborate and impressive. The sacred fire, called havan or 
agni is kindled, and over this the officiating Pandit places the 
janeo on the neophyte’s left shoulder while he whispers the 
Gayatri into his ear. The family Purohit then addresses the 
young neophyte, and after inculcating various precepts for his 
religious and moral conduct dismisses him with blessings. 

Among the members of the three superior barns (Brahmans, 
Kshatrias and Vaisyas) the rules prohibiting the marriage of 
daughters with men of lower castes are exceedingly strict. There 
is a widely prevalent custom, particularly among the Brahmans 
and Rajputs, according to which a man must always take a wife 
from a lower and give his daughter to a higher caste. There is 
the greatest difference between giving a girl and taking a girl. If 
a Rajput is asked with what class he may inter-marry he will 
usually mention some below his own, but if asked whether he 
would give his daughter to the same tribe in exchange, would be 
horrified at the idea. The same rule prevails among the local 
Brahmans, though to a less extent. Throughout the whole 
District infant marriages are customary, the only exception 
being in the case of very high-caste girls for whom it is difficul t, to 

•Even G births hare begun to wear the sacred thread, but the higher 
castes are protesting against this. 
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find a suitable match. The different tribes marry as a rule among 
themselves, but cannot marry persons of the same sat or al 1 . 
The lowest tribes are just as strict in this respect as the high-born 
ones. For instance a Ramdasi Ohamar must marry a Chamari 
who is not a Ramdasi. A Nagtain Badi must marry a Badin who 
is not a Nagtain. A Vihan Gaddi must marry a Gaddin who 
is not a Vihan, and so on. With reference to the gotar, there 
seems less strictness, though amongst most tribes it is posi¬ 
tively forbidden to inter-marry in the same gotar. Among high- 
caste people it is considered wrong to take any payment for a 
daughter, but among most of the low castes it is customary for a 
regular traffic to be carried on in girls ; and although this may 
seem contrary to morality there can be little doubt that it acts 
as a check on infanticide, and leads to girls being better cared 
for by their parents. There are four kinds of betrothal con¬ 
tracts which are very common among the lower classes in this 
District:— 

(1) Exchanges {atta sattd ha nald ).—These are sometimes 

most complicated and perplexing. A will promise 
his daughther to B, on condition that the latter 
gives his to C, who again promises his daughter 
to A. Sometimes there are five or six links in 
the chain and a breach of promise on the part of 
one will involve the whole arrangement in con¬ 
fusion especially if some of the promises have been 
fulfilled. 

(2) Labour .—The bridegroom-elect binds himself to work 

for the bride’s family sometimes for nine or ten 
years, perhaps after all to have the mortification 
of seeing her married off to some one else, just as 
he was expecting to carry off the prize. This is 
probably a very ancient custom, and reminds one 
of the story of Jacob working for Laban for his 
two daughters Leah and Rachel. 

(3) Money .—Cash payment is made for the bride, vary¬ 

ing according to the circumstances of the family. 
This is a fruitful source of debt, and also acts as a 
check upon marriage. Numbers of marriageable 
young men are obliged to go without wives, owing 
to the exorbitant demands made by the parents of 
eligible young ladies, but it is much more common 
to mortgage the ancestral land and pay the demand, 

sept, simply di»fiaG.= people '>f tlic same sopi living in one place. The 
Gbirths nse the terms loosely. 


CHAPTER L a 
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(4) Dhanrt or pun betrothals, whore no payment or 

exchange of any kind is made. These are com¬ 
paratively rare among the lower classes. Accounts 
of the customs connected with marriage among the 
Gaddis and Ghirths will be found in Monographs 
Nos. II and III of the Punjab Ethnography. As 
usual, trees play an important part in marriage 
ceremonies in this District. 

(5) Jararphuld .—There is a peculiar system of marriage 

which may be mentioned here, recognized by nearly 
all the tribes of the District. The ceremony is 
called Jararphuki (Jhind phuk in Ohamba). The 
bride and the bridegroom set fire to a brush wood, 
walk round the lire thus kindled and then the 
ceremony is complete. A priest is ; sometimes 
present but even his presence may be dispensed 
with. This form of marriage is adopted when the 
girl is o! age and is anxious to get herself married 
before her relatives come to know of her desires and 
prevent her from following her own sweet will. The 
Gaddis seem to have brought this ceremony from 
Ohamba where it still prevails and being a con¬ 
venient form of marriage is resorted to by people 
of every tribe whenever it is necessary to preserve 
secrecy .—(See page 147 of the Ohamba Gazetteer.) 

The old custom of giving a greater share (jetvand or sardari) to 
the eldest son is dying out and is now confined to only a few 
families in this District. The tribes do not recognize it as a part 
of the custom that obtains for all of them. The father is not at 
liberty to make an unequal distribution of his property if it is 
ancestral. All the tribes admit the liability of a proprietor 
for the debts of bis father no matter what the value of the pro¬ 
perty inherited by the former may be and this in spite of the 
Punjab Chief Court Ruling No. 4 of 1018. 

Polyandry is never practised in this part of the District, 
though it is practised in Saraj and L&hul. It is not uncommon, 
however, for a man to sell his wife to any one else who makes a 
fair bid for her. Sometimes such agreements are executed on 
stamped paper and presented for registration. Polygamy is 
considered allowable, and is more or less practised among nearly 
all the tribes. The difficulty of procuring wives acts, however, 
as a considerable check upon this practice. 

The following is a brief summary of the customs prevailing 
in Kangra proper regarding inheritance, rights of widows and 
daughters, powers of gift, adoption, etc. Except in those 
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taluqas of Nurpur, the tenures of which assimilate to the plains, CHAPTER I, C. 

it was the general custom of all tribes in Kangra for the jetha beta, 

or eldest son, to get something as jethanda in excess of the share ° pu a 10n ' 

which the other sons inherit equally with himself : this something 

may have been a field, a cow or ox, or any other valuable thing, 

but this custom may be said now to have died out. The Gaddis 

say that among them the eldest son gets a twentieth of the 

paternal estate as jethanda, but in return is saddled with an extra- 

twentieth of the paternal debts, if any, but only a few families 

now follow this custom. In case of inheritance by sons by more 

than one wife, the chundavand and not the pagvand rule is 

followed, that is to say, the first division of the inheritance is 

made upon mothers, and not upon heads of sons. This rule of 

chundavand prevails universally among all tribes in Kangra 

proper, except the Gaddis, a large section of whom are guided 

by the rule bf pagvan . This section consists of those whose 

original homes are in Bharmaur, as distinguished from Gadderan 

urfir-RfivI, or the southern side of the Upper Ravi Valley in 

Chamba. Instances are not rare in Kangra among families of all 

classes where, by consent or by interference of the father in his 

lifetime, the inheritance has been divided by pagvan /, but the 

general prevalence of the chundavand rule seems undeniable.. 

It is difficult to trace the genesis of the custom of chundavand 
and it is not easy to find how it became so universal in the hills. 

The Katoeh Rajputs of Palampur Tahsil, however, follow 
pagvand. Some of the other tribes are also dissatisfied with 
the restrictions imposed by this immemorial custom but the 
instances of the past stand in their way. The Ghirths of Palam¬ 
pur Tahsil, for instance, have tried their best to make out a case 
for following the pagvand rule but it is doubtful if tho instances 
that are quoted by them satisfy the condition of invariability 
which is one of the essential ingredients of a custom. 

Something nearly approaching to a custom of primogeniture 
prevails in a few families. If or instance, the Banas of Habrol, 

Gumbhar and Dhatwal give small allotments only to younger 
3ons, which revert to the Rana or head of the family for the time 
being in case the younger branch dies out; and the Dhatwal 
cadets, moreover, have to pay heavy grain rents on their allot¬ 
ments to the Rana, though they are acknowledged to hold as 
proprietors. In the case of the Andauria Rajputs it is asserted 
that all sons inherit equal shares of the bas or residential estates 
and that the remaining, which are known as Chaudhar estates, 
go to the eldest son as Chaudhri. But this asserted custom is 
somewhat obscure, and is disputed. In fact only one family 
follows this ancient custom. The fact is that the Chaudhri t 
interest in the Cha udhar estate has changed in decree and in nature 
Gadderan from (Jaddar — a sbe«p. 
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CHAPTER I, C. since the days of the Rajas. It then amounted to little more 
Popoiatioa. t ^ ian the right to certain liberal fees on the rents in kind which 
went to the Rajas ; but the Sikhs leased these rents in kind, and 
in fact the whole profit and loss on the estates, to the chaudhris 
for fixed sums. Among the Kanets of Kothi Sowar, that is of 
Chhota and Bara Bangahal, the custom was that the vands 
or separate holdings were indivisible. If a man died possessed 
of one mud only, it went to the Icanna beta or youngest son ; if 
he held two, the other went to the next youngest. How this 
custom arose is explained in this way: in the first place the 
rnnds were allotments only capable of properly maintaining 
one family; in the second place the eldest son used to be away 
in his father’s lifetime doing chakari, or feudal service of some 
kind, to the Raja, and could generally manage to get a grant 
of land elsewhere, while the younger son stayed at home with 
his father and succeeded him. An examination of the pedigree 
trees for these vands or holdings will show that the custom has 
been in full force up to the present time or till very recently. 
Among the people concerned opinions differ as to whether it 
should be enforced by our courts in cases of dispute in future. 
Sir J. B. Lyall thought it should not, “ as over and above change 
of circumstances, the tenure has been altered by the first settle¬ 
ment. In place of a mere allotment of fields the Kanet of Kothi 
Sowar now owns, besides his fields, a share in the waste lands of 
an estate which may he compared to a small Swiss canton. Now, 
however, this is no longer followed.” 


In respect of questions of legitimacy or validity of marriage the 
landholders may be put into two classes, viz., first those whose 
women affect seclusion and do not work in the fields, and who 
cannot contract what are known as jhanjrara or widow marriages ; 
and secondly those who marry widow's and allow their women 
to work more or less in the fields. Among the former tho son 
of a rakhorar, or kept, as opposed to a bihata, or married woman 
would be a sartora or illegitimate, and would inherit no 
share. Among the latter the son of any kept woman (provided 
she was not of impure race, connection with whom would involve 
loss of caste) would by custom or past practice share equally 
with the son by a wife married in the most formal manner, 
probably because in such a case a jhanjrara marriage 
would be inferred. Very little outward ceremony' is used 
in the case of a jhanjrara ' marriage. It is doubtful- 
whether concubinage accompanied by the putting off of the 
outward signs of the widowed state, i.e., resuming tho Bdlu 
or nose-ring, is not sufficient to make a valid marriage according 
to the real custom of the country, but the husband generally 
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celebrates the event by a feast, and there is a tendency to con¬ 
sider this a necessary formality. Generally the people consider 
the Bdlu ceremony essential. The Gaddis say that among them if 
a widow has been, as they understand it, lawfully obtained from 
her guardians in consideration of value given, then she is reckon¬ 
ed a wife, whether any ceremony be performed or not. The 
feeling among the Kanets is the same. Remarriage of widows 
is steadily on the increase though the Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Khatris, Mahajans and Suds do not look upon it with favour. 
Among Gbirths, Rathis and Thakurs and the other lower castes 
a widow' of marriageable age seldom remains unmarried. A 
Ghirth often marries more wives than one to have more persons 
to work in his fields of rice and cannot dispense with the labour 
of the females. The tribes which do not permit widow re-marriago 
do not visit with social ostracism the man who keeps a woman 
whom he could not marry according to the rules of his tribe, 
provided she is not of an untouchable class. In fact wives are 
reckoned as of three kinds, Bihata, Rakhorar and Barit. A 
Bihaia is a regularly married wife, a Rakhorar is a widow re¬ 
married and a Barit is a kept woman whose issue is illegitimate. 
Sartoras or illegitimate sons are common enough and they seldom 
put forward any claim to the property of their natural fathers 
as such. 

Pichklags, that is, sous begotten by a first husband, who accom¬ 
pany their mother to her second husband’s house or are bom 
therein, are not entitled to a share. This is the general rule but 
the Gaddis and Kanets appear to hold that, if a man takes a 
widow to wife who is at the time enceinte, the child born will be 
reckoned his child and not a pichlag. 

The chaukandu is peculiar to the hills. He is the son of a 
widow bom within the four walls of her deceased husband’s house, 
and his mother is sometimes spoken of as a saro-suagan, one 
whose husband, like the Lama of Tibet, never dies. He was, it is 
sometimes said, at first allowed a share in the property of his 
mother’s husband but there are very few instances of such regular 
succession. A judge once referred to such succession as opposed 
to public policy. A.U the tribes vehemently oppose chaukandu’s 
right to claim a share in the property of his mother’s husband. 
He is generally allowed maintenance especially if he is a minor. 
If the widow had sons before she gave birth to a chaukandu 
they sometimes give a share to their half brother out of compassion 
orjsecause he lives with them and forms an accession to the bread 
earning capacity of the family. 

All tribes agree that a man can adopt a son out of his own 
gotar or clan. It is doubtful whether public opinion would 
support the adoption of a son from another clan if the kinsmen 
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, objected, unless perhaps in the case of a daughter’s son and even 
then there would be difference of opinion, but the majority would 
gupport the validity of the adoption. Many written deeds of 
adoption, old and new, are to be found in the District, but writing 
was formerly resorted to only in cases where a dispute was anti¬ 
cipated either because the adopted son was a very distant kins¬ 
man, or for some other similar reason. 

There is very little formal adoption in this District. A 
man more often makes a will in favour of a kinsman or son-in- 
law who has lived with him and helped to cultivate his land. 

In cases where a man leaves a widow, and a son by another 
wife, the widow succeeds equally with the stepson. Similarly 
the widow’s claim to collateral succession is recognized through¬ 
out the District and in no case has it been successfully challenged. 
Though in some cases widows who give birth to illegitimate 
sons are allowed to retain possession of their husband’s lands, 
there is a general feeling among all tribes against the succession 
of unchaste widows and they have been deprived of their rights 
in numerous cases. 

The Judicial decisions that ancestral property is the pro¬ 
perty of all are responsible for the almost universal view that a 
widow though entitled to maintenance or to retain possession 
of her husband’s land is not entitled to have her share separated 
off. The widow’s position is daily becoming more difficult, but at 
the same time it is she who is responsible for a good deal of. 
litigation. 

Among Rathis, Thakurs, Gbirtbs, Jats and the lower castes 
widows re-married by the Jhanjrara ceremony and their offspring 
from such a marriage have the same rights in the above respect 
as widows married in the ordinary way and their offspring. The 
civii courts of the District have always recognized such marriages 
as valid among these tribes. In fact the chief distinction bet¬ 
ween Rajputs and Rathis is that the former do not recognize 
the Jhanjrara ceremony while the latter do. There never was a 
case in which the offspring were not looked upon as legitimate 
and the people of tlii3 District were never prepared for the view 
expressed in Punjab Record No. 25 of 1888 (Criminal) that the 
Jhanjrara ceremony was not a valid marriage within the mean¬ 
ing of section 494 of the Indian Penal Code. This judgment 
was based on a statement of opinion made by the then District 
Magistrate, the late Mr. E. 0. O’Brien. The Criminal Courts 
of the District did not, however, impugn this form of marriage 
and the Chief Court has held, in the Criminal Revision quoted 
in the Punjab Case* No. 443 of 1918, that among Rathis, the 
tribe to which the parties belonged, such marriages are valid. 


* Thi., i- qiU'ted in P. It. lu of 1919. 
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When a case to which Ghirths are parties goes up to the High CHAPTER i, C. 
Court the same view is sure to be accepted as final. Among population. 
Ghirths a woman can be married by this ceremony to another 
man during the lifetime of her first husband if she has been 
discarded by the latter, and the Ghirths consider the marriage 
a valid one. 

With regard to daughters, all classes agree that, in default 
of sons, an orphan daughter has an interest similar to that of a 
widow, so long as she remains unmarried. The general feeling 
seems to be that a daughter or her children can never succeed 
by simple inheritance to landed estate in preference to kinsmen, 
however remote. This is what the people say when the ques¬ 
tion is put to them in a general way ; but they occasionally take 
another view in actual cases, and the history of estates shows that 
daughters have occasionally been allowed to inherit. All, however, 
admit that in default of sons a father can, by formal deed of 
gift, bestow acquired land on a daughter or her children ; and the 
people of the Kdbzawari taluqas say that such a gift of even 
ancestral land would not ho invalidated by objections 
made by kinsmen too remote to perform shradh or offer the find 
to a common ancestor. According to this the power to object 
would be limited to the descendants of the donor’s great great¬ 
grandfather, for the worship of ancestors is not carried farther. 

The Gaddis and Kanets, however, dispense with these shrddh 
ceremonies, and therefore can give no limit beyond which the 
claims of kinsmen should be rejected as too remote. This does 
not imply that among them the feeling of kinship and of right 
of succession is kept alive longer; the contrary is decidedly tho 
case. By ancestral land i? generally understood land once held 
by the common ancestor, not all land whatsoever inherited by 
the donor. The custom that governs the succession of daughters 
as given in the replies of the tribes in the riwaj-i-dm has been 
dictated by men who are anxious to take others’property and 
reminds one of the picture in which a man was shown as throwing 
down a lion, who objected that the case would have been other¬ 
wise had the picture been drawn by the lion. AJ1 the tribes 
state thorn,that they make no distinction between ancestral and 
self-acquired property in connection with the succession of 
daughters. This is not only not in accordance with what actually 
takes place, but is at variance with the principle which governs 
the succession of ancestral property and which cannot by any 
stretch of reasoning apply to property acquired by a man. On 
this question the courts no longer disagree, and the latest ex¬ 
position is that self-acquired property goes to the daughter 
in preference to collaterals. In default of sons, widow's and 
mothers, unmarried daughters succeed to ancestral property 
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I. also and retain possession with the same limited power as a 
widow enjoys until marriage, when succession passes to the 
collaterals. Where there are no collaterals married daughters 
are preferred to the owners of the tika. In the case of an owner 
dying heirless, the right of Government to claim escheat is now 
clearly established. The question is discussed thoroughly in 
Punjab Record No. 61 of 1898. There was no idea of a village 
community in this District. This was due partly to the fact that 
agriculturists’ houses are scattered and not united in the compact 
form of plains abadi and partly because most proprietors received 
in former times grants of their lands from the ruling Rajas. 
Before the Punjab Chief Court ruling referred to above was 
published in a good many cases heirless owners were allowed to 
be succeeded by the owners of the tika concerned but now the 
title of the Government to claim escheat is no longer denied. 

Marriage ceremonies in this District are peculiar and con¬ 
sist of the following :— 

(1) Biah Mahurat .—Tho auspicious day for marriage is 
fixed by the astrologers of both-the parties and songs are sung 
and gur, gram and pice are distributed among the lagis. 

(2) Chhei .—The wood to be used in connection with the 
havans and the different culinary preparations is cut on an aus¬ 
picious day. The relations are invited and apprised of the date 
fixed for the marriage. 

(3) Samuhat .—The family priest is sent to the bride’s 
family with ornaments, clothing, dried fruit, mehnai and Inind, 
etc., and bringing with him a programme of the ceremonies to 
be gone through. The couple to be married bathe, and Ganesh, 
the nine grabs, the kalas, etc., are worshipped. The maternal 
uncles bring the clihai wood to the place for havans to he per¬ 
formed. The articles brought by the boy’s mother’s family 
members are exhibited to the brotherhood. Thereafter the 
deceased ancestors are worshipped and in connection with the 
Shanti Hamm oil is poured on the head of the boy with dnibh 
grass and the following song is sung :— 

,, Come down gods from yotir heavenly regions and (sit. down amongst as* 
Weoannotcome up to yon, comedown. Oh Brahma, Vishno and sit with ns.” 

(4) Parsahi .—The bridegroom is shaved and made to bathe 
and is then dressed up in new clothes and wears ornaments with 
a selira of golden lace adorning his head. After this the bride¬ 
groom is carried in a palanquin accompanied by bands playing 
music and the marriage party. The family priest who accompanies 
the wedding party carries the oil to be poured on the head of 
the bride at the time of the Tilsand ceremony. On reaching 
the bride’s village the party is effusively welcomed and taken to 
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the house proposed for their stay. The priest of the bride’s family CHAP TER I» C, 

comes and paints the bridegroom’s forehead with the Tilak. population. 

The bridegroom is then taken to the bride’s house, he is given a 

bath and then he gets a loin cloth (Dhoti), a sacred thread ( Janeo) 

and a ring of gold or silver. The bridgeroom is then led to the 

mandal where he is worshipped and the father of the bride gives 

away his daughter. This ceremony is called Lagan. After 

this comes the Bedi or circumambulation around the fire which 

is the most essential ingredient of the ceremony to confirm the 

marriage tie. The young couple stand up facing east, with their 

garments tied together. They march five times round the sacred 

fire, each circui t being made in seven steps, while the Pandits chant 

prayers and texts from the Vedas. Loud singing and beating 

of drums accompanies almost every portion of the marriage 

service, as a curious idea prevails that the efficacy of all religious 

rites is greatly enhanced by noise. 

After three more days spent in feasting, rejoicing, and 
settling the dowry account the bride starts with her husband 
for his home and it is a strict rule that the bride’s dola or palanquin 
should be carried in front of that of the bridegroom. In the 
case of Ghirths and other similar castes the wedding party is not 
allowed to beat drums while passing in front of a Eajput 's house, 
but the castes thus treated have revolted against the restrictions 
and a fierce contest is going on between the opposing parties on 
this point. The last of the ceremonies relating to marriage is the 
Muklawa or hometaking. This usually takes place when the 
bridegroom is 15 or 16 and the girl about 12. The time that 
elapses between the Beah and the Muklawa depends upon the 
age of the girl, the consent of parents and the occupation of the 
husband. A Brahman fixes the day. To save expense and where 
the bride is of marriageable age the ceremonies of Kurmai (be¬ 
trothal), Beah (marriage) and Muklawa are often merged into 
one. After the Bedi the girl is transferred to the same sub- 
caste or got as that of the boy. This is termed gotrachar. 

(5) Sareshtachar and Milni .—The elder members of both 
the family meet. The barber receives some money, the Pandits 
chant Shaloks and explain themselves in Hindi and the two 
parties pray for each other’s welfare. 

(6) Sargundi .—The hair of the bride is combed and the bride¬ 
groom gives her the hair ornaments. Then one rupee and two 
pice are placed in a vessel containing milk and water and the 
bride and bridegroom try to take them out. A pig is made of 
flour and placed in a basket which is moved constantly; the 
bridegroom cuts this pig with a dagger. After these ceremonies 
and the general feastings are over the party starts to go back 
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with the bride who is carried in a palanquin weeping and crying. 
At the time of departure the following song is sung :—“ Mere 
baghe die koile baghe chhori kulhu chali ; Bapuen bachnan di hari 
bachnan di badhi uthi chali. Tore Mahlan de andar bapu ji mera 
dola ary a dole dinghe pujai dhie ghar j a apne,” which may be 
translated thus:—“ Oh thou nightingale (literally the brain- 
fever bird) of my garden where dost thou go leaving this garden ? 
My father promised me away and I go bound by that promise. 
My palanquin is detained in your palaces, oh father. ‘ We will 
carry your palanquin home, go to thine own house, oh daughter 

(7) TJlah. —0n the way the bride and the bridegroom stay 
in a family’s houso and the father and the mother of that family 
become godfather and godmother of the girl. 

(8) Andron —The boy and the girl come back to the bride¬ 
groom's house at the auspicious hour fixed beforehand. Arti is 
performed. At the door the sisters stand with a string in their 
hand and receive cash. The God of Love is worshipped and 
then the Ganesh pujd is done. The women of the family then 
see the face of the bride and present her with ornaments and 
cash. 

(9) Chatrnthi Havan. —On the evening of the following day 
a liavan is done and the bridegroom feeds the bride w T ith khir 
and vice versa. Afterwards the wedding wreath is taken off 
the head of the bridegroom. The bride distributes grinds (a 
kind of sweetmeat) to the elders of the boy’s family and she 
receives ornaments and cash in return. 

(i l ) Languages. —In the scheme of nomenclature and clas¬ 
sification adopted in the Linguistic Survey of India the languages 
and dialects of Kangra proper are grouped as shown in the 
following table :— 


Central Group of Indo-Aryan Languages, 
{Volume IX). 


Dogari. 
(page 687). 

r ’ 


Panjabi, 
(Part I . 

I 


— T 
Kandiali. Kangri, 
(page 775), (page 776). 


Standard Panjabi. 

Kalhnri. 
(page 677). 


Pabsri. 
(Pan IV). 

Western Pahari. 
(page 373), 

Mandi Gronp, 
(page 716). 


Gojari. 

(Part IV, page 925). 

Sab-montane Gajari. 
(page 966). 

Gajari pf ksngra. 
(page 962), 


Gadi. Chhota Bangbali. 
(page 792), (page 715). 


The references in brackets are to the volumes and pagos 
of the Linguistic Survey of India. 
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The Lobanas (a cattle-dealing and agricultural tribe) and CHAPTER I, G. 
the Bangalis have each dialects of their own, apart from those p o 
mentioned above. Khas-Kura (Naipali or Gorkhali) is also 
spoken by the Gurkha inhabitants of the District, but it is of 
comparatively recent introduction (19th century) and as it 
cannot be called an indigenous language no further reference 
will be made to it. 

Kangri. —This is by far the most important of all these 
dialects as it is the mother tongue of about 95 per cent, of the 
population. It is the language of the whole of Kangra proper 
with the exception of Chhota, and Bara Bangahal, and along the 
fringes where the dialect merges into those of the adjacent terri¬ 
tories. Locally the dialect is known generally as Pahari but 
this term has been given a very different signification in the 
Linguistic Survey. The dialect is more closely related to standard 
Punjabi than it is to Western Hindi or Hindustani. It is allied 
to the latter in the use of tha, etc., for the past tense of the verb 
hand, instead of the Punjabi forms sa, etc. In vocabulary too 
the Western Hindi or Hindustani word is sometimes used in 
preference to the standard Punjabi form but structurally the 
dialect is essentially Punjabi 

To a person acquainted with the ordinary Majhi dialect of 
Punjabi hearing Kangri for the first time the changes which 
■would probably strike him most would be— 

(1) the inflection (e added) of all nouns ending in a con" 

sonant in oblique cases of the singular such as 
ghare dd, of a house (except in the vocative where 
forms such as ghard, 0 house ! are used). 

(2) The fact that in compound verbs the verbal root is 

never used by itself but has an i attached where in 
Hindustani and Punjabi the simple verbal root 
would be used in the first member of the compound, 
e.g., m m gaya ; mill giyd ; /cm sakna ; kari chuka / 
clihadi de (Punjabi chadd de) ; compare also the 
conjunctive participle Midi kari for khdkar (the 
only exception is the 2nd personal singular im¬ 
perative, such as mdr, which is the same as Pun- 
jabi). 

(3) the use of the accusative affix jo in place of the Punjabi 

nun or Hindustani ko ; and the preposition kane 
(=nal), bdl or wal (also used as an accusative 
preposition or as equivalent to the Hindustani 
ke pas) ; the agent affix on instead of the post 
position ne ; the pronominal forms assdn for asin; 
tussdn for tusin; sell for oh ; minjo and tin jo for 
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main fin and tainfin; assanjo and tfissanjo for 
sdnfin and tvhanun ; the possessive plural pro¬ 
nominal forms are assan da, etc., in some parts 
in other parts mhara, etc. 

(4) The imperative 2nd person plural termination is a 

not o as hard for karo though o is also used in 
places., 

(5) The following words are in common use in Kangri 

Mara = good ; bfinh = down, below (adjective 
luhia, but jhik and jliikla, heth and heihld are also 
used with the same meanings) ; maid = much or 
many ; galana— to say; gauhnd — to ascend; lauhnd — 
to descend ; laula = quickly ; taundi ~ the hot 
weather ; kane «= and. 

In Kandiali, which is that variety of Dogri found across the 
Chakki River, in the northern portion of the Gurdaspur District 
the principal change is that the accusative suffix jo gives way to 
the suffix ki. This change is noticeable in the Nurpur Tahsil 
of Kangra whore meki, leki, etc., take the place of minjo, tinjo 
etc. (Hindustani mujhe, tujhe, etc.). 

Kahlwri, or a variation of it is found in the Ivutlehr Taluqa 
of the Hamlrpur Tahsil. The accusative affix jo there gives 
place to the standard Panjabi form nfin, the dividing line between 
the two being the Sola Singhi Range. 

1 “ Gadi is the language of the Gaddis, who inhabit a district, 
called after them Gadderan, lying in the north-east portion of 
Kangra proper and the south-east portion of Chamba State. 
The Chamba District of Bharmour is part of Gadderan, and the 
Bharmauris speak the Gadi dialect.” Cbhota Bangahal and 
Bara Bangahal are, however, considered as part of Gadderan 
though they are almost entirely inhabitated by Kanets and 
Dhaugris, speaking another dialect. “ The dialect (Gadi) is 
purely Paharj. It is allied, very naturally, to neighbouring 
dialects such as Cliameali and Bhateali in Chamba State and 
Kangri in Kangra. Its grammatical forms will -well repay 
study, the verbs as exemplified, for example, in gahna, ‘ go,’ are 
peculiarly interesting. Thus forms like gachha, ‘ go, ’ ichhun 
4 I may come,’ remind us of the gachlmd, achlina of the Punchhi 
dialect of Laihnda spoken in Punchh State, and of the dialect 
Spoken in the Murree Galis. The plural of nouns is, except for 
vocative case, the same as the singular, a phenomenon common 
in dialects of the Simla State and of Kulu. The tendency of 
Gaddis to say Jch, for s is very noteworthy. In the present state 
of their dialect s is quite common, due no doubt to the proximity 
of s pronouncin g peoples. The fondness of Gaddis for Jjh i s 

1 Gadderan “ sleep country ” and Gaddi, “ shepherd ’’—are derivative* 
of Skr. Qadiar, " a sheep,” 
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the more remarkable that nearly all hlllmen find it difficult to CHAPTER I, C. 

say and can say only kh.” This note ■within inverted commas Po 

is by the Revd. T. Grahame Bailey of Wazirabad, who has made opu * 1 

a special study of the Himalayan dialects. Other common 

peculiar Gaddi words are balna = to say ; bekhna = to become ; 

herna = to see.* 

The resident Gujars of the District, whose occupation con- Gujari. 
sists in tending herds of buffaloes, talk a dialect of their own 
known as Gujari. Volume IX, Part 4 of the Linguistic Survey 
of India discusses at some length the very interesting fact that all 
along the hills which skirt the Punjab in the north are numerous 
“outliers” (to adopt a geological term) of Gujars who all talk 
a similar dialect which varies much from that of the other in¬ 
habitants of the hills and is closely allied to the Rajasthani 
dialect of Rajputana so that it is quite certain that Gujari is 
a form of Rajasthani or conversely Rajasthani is a form of Gujari, 
and this fact has given rise to certain interesting speculations,— 

(see the general introduction to Pahari languages in Volume IX, 

Part 4, above quoted). 

The Gujari of Kangra is described as “an ungrammatical 
mixture of Gujari and the local Punjabi. On the whole, in this 
dialect the Gujari element predominates, but every now and 
then the Punjabi influence conies to the front, as in the dative 
termination non, a corruption of the Panjabi nun .” 

Specimens of the local dialect, which is chiefly notable for 
the substitution of final o for the Hindustani final a are— kitnon 
geo— where did (he) go ? Tero bajp ko ke uam hai —What is your 
father’s name? Mharo rastayeo ago —This is my road. 

“ The language of the few inhabitants of the 18 hamlets of the eastern portion Chbota Bangftbali. 
of Chhota Bangaha! is Kulai more or less mixed with Man deal!, while that of 
the western portion is the Kangri form of the 1 )ogra dialect of Panjabi (Linguistic 
Survey, Volume IX, Part 4, page 716. 

The Lolianas who are found in 10 or 12 villages of the Nurpur Lobani. 

Tahsil, in a few villages of Palampur and Dehra, and in two 
villages of the Kangra Tahsil have a dialect of their own known as 
Lobani. This is described in Volume IX, Part III, of the Linguis¬ 
tic Survey (“The Bhil languages including Khandeshi, Banjari 
or Labani, Bahrupia, etc.). 

The Banjaras are the well-known tribe of carriers found 
all over western and southern India, and the Labanas are one of 
their principal sub-castes. In many parts of India they have 
adopted the language of the country in which they dwell but in 
Berar, Bombay and Central Provinces, Punjab, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, they have a language of their own. The language is 
certainly connected with that spoken at the present day in 
western Rajputana. It has two main dialects and that variety 

* The Aryans in ancient times were unable to pionouuce sh and used 
h and kh., hence Hindu forSindu—the Indus—just, as the Gaddis d.; still. 
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spoken in the Punjab and Gujrat is most nearly connected 'with 
the Bagari spoken in Hissar and the adjoining parts of Bikanlr 
but there is always an admixture of local words and idioms. Out¬ 
standing features are that the masculine termination a of Western 
Hindi is often changed to o with a in the oblique cases of nouns 
of this type. The agent termination ne is often omitted and 
the verb made to agree with the nominative in number. The 
genitive postposition is generally go, the dative gu. and the locative 
main. Chhai or chha~hai of Hindi; tho — tha, gyo or go=gaya. 
The future has s as its characteristic letter, as mdrus. For the 
Kangra variety of Labani see page 304, Part III, Volume IX of 
the Linguistic Survey. 

Urdu is the language of the courts and in a simple form it 
is more or less well understood over Kangra proper. 

(m) Races, Tribes and Castes and leading families with 
; physical characteristics and notes on tribes. —The following 
quotation from Sir J. B. Lyall’s Settlement Report 
shows the nature of the institution of caste in the hill regions 
of Kangra :— 

“ Till lately, the limits of caste do not seem to have been, so immutably fixed 
in the hills as in the plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, and could do 
much as he liked. I have heard old men quote instances within their memory in 
which a Raja promoted a <Shirtii to be a Rathi, and a Th altar to be a Rajput, lor 
service done or money given; and at the present day the p ower of admitting back 
into caste fellowship persons put under a ban for Some grave act of defilement is a 
source of income to the jagirdcir Rajas. I beliovo that Mr. Campbell, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no such thing as a dis¬ 
tinct Rajput stock ; that in former times, before casto distinctions had become 
crystallized any tribe or family whoso ancestor or head rose to royal lank be¬ 
came in time Rajput.” 

“ This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to 
the Rajputs of these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajpfit fami¬ 
lies of this district, viz., Kutlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmans by origi¬ 
nal stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kangra the son of a Rajpfft by a low-caste 
woman takes place as a Rathi : in Sera j and other places in tho in terror of the hills 
I have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into general accept- 
tance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was 
that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign 
Brahman. On the border line in the Himalayas, between Tibet and India proper, 
any one can observe caste growing before his oyes ; the noble is changing into a 
Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat; and so on down to the 
bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, more or less in foreo in Kangra 
Proper down to a period not very remote from to-day ”, 

And the remarks quoted in the following paragraph show 
how exceedingly indefinite are the lines of demarcation between 
the different castes. 

The following description of the social position of the principal 
proprietary castes is also taken from Sir J. B. Lyall’s Report;— 

“ It will be seen that I have divided the Brahmans and others into two grades. 
In Mr. Barnes account of the population, he makes refraining from agriculture the 
line of distinction between first class and second class Brahmans. I think it would 
be more accurate to put it at refraining from ploughing ; there are many Brahman 
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families who ate too proud to plough, hut very few who do not do every other 
kind of field work themselves. Now-a-days the same may be said, with nearly 
equal truth, of the better Rajput families. The Mians, or first grade Rajputs, 
are the members of the 22 royal houses, of whom a list is given in Mr. Barnes 
paragraph 262, and of a few other houses such as tho Mahnas, Sonkla, Bangablia, 
Chliohan, and Rehtor clans, all of which, cither now or at some former time, have 
had a Raja to their head in some part of Northern India. 

“The Rajput clans of tho second grade might more properly be called first 
grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous of them are tho 
Habrols, the Pathials the Dhatwals, the Indaurias, theNangles, the Gumbaris, the 
Ranes, the Banials, the Ranats, the Maiies. They marry their daughters to the 
Mians and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis. In the statements most of 
the Patial Thakars have been entered as second class Rajputs, and a few as first 
class Sudras. Most of the Thakars entered in this last class might more properly have 
been classed as Rathis. The Nurpur Thakars are all no better than Rathis. A 
Thiikar, if asked in what way he is better than aRathi, willsay that his own manners 
and social customs, particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying a brother’s 
widow, etc., are more like those of the Mian class than those of the Rathis are. The 
best line of distinction, however, is the marriage connection ; the Mian will marry 
a Thakar’s daughter, but not a Rathis. The Rathl’s daughter marries a Thakar, 
and her daughter can then marry a Mian. No one calls himself a Rathx, or likes 
to be addressed as one. The term is understood to oonvey somo degree of slight 
or insult 5 the distinction between Tliakar and Rath! is, however', very loose. A 
rich man of a Rathi family, like Shib Dial Chaudbriof Chetru marries his daughter 
toanimproverishedRaja and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes Thiikar 
Rajput. So again a Raja out riding falls in love'with a Patiiil girl herding cattle,, 
and marries her ; thereupon the whole clan begins to give its daughters to Mians. 
The whole thing reminds one of the struggles of families to rise in Society in Eng¬ 
land, except that tho numbers interested in the struggle are greater here, as a 
roan cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and must take it up with him or 
stay w here h e is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game are here stricter 
and more formal, and tho movement much slower. 

“After tho Rajpdts cone the families belonging to the Bes Bam, or caste 
division. I have put the Kdatris in this, as thoy are all traders and shop-keepers, 
but they claim to belong to the Chatri Bam and to rank with Rajputs. The other 
castes in. this division aro tho MahSjans, Kails, Suds and Karars, all bankers, 
traders and shop-keepers. 

“ The Sddras of tho first grade comprise Thakars, Rathis, and Kanets only. 
The most important tri bee among thesecond grade Sudras are tho Ghirths who much 
exceed any other tribes of the grades in numbers, except in NQrpur, where 
they are beaten by the Jats. Next after the Ghirths and Jats in number come the 
Lohars, Nals, Kumhars and Tarkhans, most of whom carry on their hereditary 
professions, though tbey_also own land. This is also true of the Kalals, the Darzis, 
the Bateras, the Chimbas, the Jhlwars, and tho Suuiyfirs. In this grade are also 
found the Sainis, the Hindu Gujars, and the Kolis, who are purely agricultural 
tribes': tho Labaro'S are also carriers and traders in grains. The Bhojkis, Gusains 
and Jog is have or had some priestly avocations. The amount of land held by 
Muhammadans is very insignificant. In Nurpur there are a few Syads, Rawals 
and Arains ; in the other parganas the Gnjars are the only true land holding class 
among Muhammadans though some artisans calling themselves Sheikhs (in origin 
converts from among the lowest castes of Hindus), bold small patches. 

“ Among the nich or inferior caster ol Hindus are the Julahas, the Karaunks, 
the Daugris,' Chamars, Sarards and Buninas, whom other Hindus look upon as 
OUteastes. Most of them eat the flesh of cows or oxen which die a natural death.* 

“Of the total cultivated area of Kangra proper (exclusive of the three unsettled 
jagirs, for which I have no returns of holdings) the Brahmans of both grades own 
about 18 per cent.; the Rajputs of the first grade about 6 per cent.; the Rajputs of 
thesecond grade about ISpercent.; thoKhatris, Mahajans, Kaits, Suds andKarars 
about 2'per cent.; the Thakars, Rathis and Kanete about 37 per cent.; the 2nd grade 
Siidras about 19 per cent.; the Muhammadans about 1 per cent.; and the outcast 
Hindu tribes about 2 per cent. Thesecond class Rajputs, as I have said, areready 
Thakars. The Thakars and Rathis, therefore, own between them about half the 
country , as the share of the Kanots in Kangra- proper is very small. 

* Thi3 is. not true at the present day. 
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1st grade Brahmane 

... 

9 

1,848 

3,013 

7,029 

15,701 

29,319 

2nd grade Brahman 


110 

542 

1,167 

2,108 

4,388 

8,051 

Total of Brahmane 

... 

125 

i — 

2,585 

4,160 

9,137 

20,089 

37,374 

1st grade Uajpute 


37 

876 

1,662 

4,314 1 

8,811 j 

17,735 

2nd grade Rajpfits 

" 

142 

1,362 

3,449 1 

6,269 

16,237 

30,835 

Total of Rajpfits 

... 

169 

2,288 

5,111 

10,583 

25,048 

48,571 

Kbatrie, Mshajatu, Kaits, 

4 

736 

910 

1,875 

4,764 

11,108 

Karrfirs, 

, etc. 

... 
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Ml 

28 

7,179 

15,933 

26,252 

42.C06 

119,388 

Total of f fldrae 

... 

31 
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9,042 

19,328 

84,040 

61,549 

153,809 
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Distribution of property in 1'argana Kangra.—(Revised Settle¬ 
ment, 1867) —concluded. 
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1st grade Gaddis 

7 

1,194 

2,140 

4,612 

7,685 

10,104 

2nd grade Gaddis ... 

6 

246 

382 

784 

979 

864 

Total of Gaddis ... 

13 

1,449 

2,522 

6,396 

8,814 

10,969 

Muhammadans 

3 

660 

1,072 

1,686 

1,783 

3,790 

Ontcaste Hindu tribes.., 

16 

1,368 

2,409 

8,808 

3,701 

6,088 

Gbasd Total ... 

341 

17,889 

36,832 

06#4Oo 

125,648 

271,697 


Remarks. 


First class Brahmans nre numerous in this pargana ; about two-thirds of them 
are Nagarkotias, and the rest are nearly all BhaterAs. They abound most in 
Riijgiri, Palam and Rihiu. In the second grade l he Bajra clan is the only one at 
ail numerous. 


Among first grade Rajputs the Katoch clan head the list with 1.144 share¬ 
holders ; next come the Guleria with 826, and the Pathania with 625, They mostly 
Jive in Rajgiri and Palam. In the second grade the Habrol and PatifiJ clans are 
the most numerous. 

There are 796 Mahajan Landholders, almost all in Palam. 

The first grade Sfidras, Rathis and Thakars, who in other parganashold between 
a half and a third of the whole area, here hold less than a sixth ; there are 1,111 
Kanots in this grade ,who nearly all belong to Bangahal, 

In point of numbers the Ghirths comprise 74 per cent, of the Becond class Sudra 
landholders. They live chiefly in the Kangra Valley, and take there the place 
which the Rathis and Thakars hold in the rest of the country. 

The Gaddis are of course Hindus, though I have had them shown apart from 
the Jdndar, or cotton-clad Hindus, as they form, as it were, a distinct nationality. 
The first oiass Gaddis are divided into Brahmans, Bhats, Rajputs. Khatris, 
Thakars, Rathis and Tarkhans, and the second class into Sopis, Badiee, Halis, 
Dhaugirs and Lohare. The Dagis have been entered as second class Gaddis, 
but they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same relation to the 
Kanets of Bangahal as the Sepis, Badis and Halis do to the first class Gaddis. The 
Rathis are the most numerous among the Gaddis ; the Brahmans and Khatris 
come next. These Khatris arenot traders or shop-keepers like the men of the same 
castenamein other countries ; they are the best class of Gaddis, and number among 
them the best shepherds and the richest and most influential men. 

In this pargana 2,386 acres of cultivated land, paying Re. 2,817-13-8 are owned 
by Europeans and are not included in this statement. 
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Distribution of property in Pargana Nurpur—(Revised 
Settlement, 1867). 


Name and grade of caste 
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1st grade Hrahmana ... 

80 

373 

691 

2,121 

A crea. 
7,629 

Rs. 

6,888 

2nd grade Brahmans ,.. 

64 

828 

806 

2,733 

7,148 

7,521 

Total of Brahman) ... 

94 

701 

1,497 

4,854 

14,777 

14,410 

lat grade R aj puts 

13 

196 
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1,133 

4,576 

8,567 

7,508 

2nd grade Iiajpfitg 

60 

550 

1,425 

25,803 

31,241 

Total of HJj puts ... 

63 

SO 
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1,890 

5,709 

34,370 

38,749 

Khatris, MabSgans, 

6 

85 

165 

456 

1,393 

1,787 

Kir are, etc. 






1st grade Sftdras : Tha- 

2 

2,767 

3,946 

8,091 

51,638 

63,166 

kara and Ratbis, etc. 





2nd grade Stldraa 

17 

841 

1,411 

4,737 

9,762 

10,702 

Total of Sudras 

19 

3,598 

5,357 

12,828 

61,400 

68,887 

Muhaminadana 

15 

319 

460 

1,296 

2,369 

2,910 

Outcaate Hindus 
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380 

583 

1,628 

1,153 

1,193 

Total ... 

205 

4,829 

9,962 

26,671 

116,462 

122,869 

JAgir ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1,805 

Gbard Totat, ... | 

... 


- 

... 

... 

124,374 


Remarks. 

Among tne nrst grade Brahmans the PurohiU are numerous in the Tliarra and 
Kofcla taluqas ; among first class Rajputs the Pnthanias count 592 shareholders, 
most of whom live in the northern talvqas though there are a good many also in 
Khairan, 

The Andaurias take the lead among second grade Rajputs with 977 sharehol¬ 
ders, and are followed by the Nangle and Anotar clans, whoso head-quarters are 
in jowali. 

The second class Rajputs and the Tbakare and P.athrs, or first grade Stidra*, 
between them hold two-thirds of the lands of the purgana. 

Among the second grade Sudra landholders, the «Tais are the m/n 
numerous, counting 1,374 shareholders They arolound chiefly in taluqas 'I hair a, 
Jagatpur and Jowali 

The outcast Hindu tribes own only one-hundredthol the land, ft smallei p>e- 
lortion than in any ovher fo-gana. 
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Name and grade of caste. 
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Acres. 
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1st grade Brahmans 

7 

433 

982 

2,437 

5,456 

9,123 

2nd grade Brahmans ... 

244 

1,066 

2,693 

6,341 

13,953 

18,713 

Total of Brahmans ... 

251 

1,544 

3,675 

8,778 

19,408 

26,838 

1st grade Rajputs 

12 

320 

687 

1,853 

5,622 

7,131 

2nd grade Rajputs 

2 

16 

46 

62 

640 

807 

Total of Rajputs ... 

14 

835 

733 

1,916 

6,262 

7,998 

Khatris, Maliajans, 

4 

117 

210 

433 

486 

710 

Karars, etc. 







1st grade Sfidras, Thakars 

2 

1.940 

4,374 

9,790 

47,191 

60,687 

and Rathi i, etc. 







2nd grade Sfidras 

15 

1,839 

3,917 

8,956 

30,229 

28,317 

Total of Sfidras ... 

17 

3,779 

8,291 

18,746 

77,420 

79,004 

Muhammadans 

3 

293 

411 

775 

932 

1,453 

Outcast® Hindu tribes ... 

6 

679 

968 

2,208 

1,803 

2,212 

Grand Total ... 

296 

6,648 

14,278 

82,850 

H6,26l 

1,18,215 


Remarks. 


Most of the first grade Brahmans are Nagaikolias, and live in the Haldun. 
In the second grade the Parasar clan is numerous in the UHuqas on the eastern side 
of the pargana. 

The Pafehaaias, Gulf l ias, Senklas and Dadwa : s are the most numerous Rajput 
clans of the Mian clast. The only clans -vhieh in 'lie pargana, have been classed as 
secondgrade ltd;put, ,,.iethe Haorol antlGummai Rana’a families, Th J others \v, 
call themacivcs Rajput have been out correctly enough among the Thakarg and 
Rathi;, who own about half the lauds of she pargana. 

Two-third-, of the second grade Suiras are Ghirths, and more than two-third* 
of tht inferior castes are Onauiaw and weavers. 
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Distribution of 'property in Pargana Hamlrjur—.(Revised 
Settlement, 1867), 
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Acres. 

Its. 

1st grad Brahtn-mi 

2 

152 

331 

622 

1,488 

1,825 

2nd grade Brill mans 

81 

1,120 

5,245 

10,698 

32,204 

34,996 

Total of Hr.ihtnana 

83 

1,272 

5,676 

f1,315 

33,092 

36,322 

1st grade V ajpQ s 

16 

215 

714 

2,101 

6,132 

4,966 

2nd grade Kajpfits 

43 

184 

| 

3,481 

9,140 

25,7 Sj 

26,825 

Total of Kajputs 

89 

1,069 

4,195 

11,841 

31,9x1b 

31,791 

Khatris, MahSjins, 

4 

115 

235 

526 

1,617 

1,273 

Karats, etc. 

1st grade Sfldras, Ha this, 

2 

1,836 

6,590 

13,043 

55,413 

51,708 

Kanets. 


2nd grade Sudraa 

20 

854 

1,716 

4,122 

8,181 

8,283 

Total of Sild’ .is 

22 

2,690 

7,306 

17,165 

63,594 

59,992 

Muhammadans 

3 

102 

155 

288 

651 

022 

Ontcaate Hiuda tribes ... 

la 

Hi 5 

698 

1,799 

1,959 

1,748 

GbandToiai, 

184 


18,165 

42,314 

133,438 

132,248 





Remarks. 

The Bhatohru clan, which inhabits the lira and Mansi Mori talugas, m the 
nni numerous among fust grade Brahman, 1 -. In the second grade the Kashab 
clan numbers n< t less than 3,337 shareholders ; its head-quarters are in Nadaunti. 
The Kharwal clan in Rajgiri comes next, and after it the Jarial, Baralian, Sardu, 
and Goroi clans. The number of Brahman landholders in this pargana is re¬ 
markable ; they outn umbel the Rajputs ; many of them are shop-keepers as well as 
peasant farmers. The Katoch is the mostnumerous clan of first grade Rajputs; 
after it comes the Manlius . these two dans reside chiefly in the taluqa Rajgiii, 
The Kotlehria olan iimnbo'o 372 shareholders, in taluqa Kutlehr. 

Of second guide Rajputs tho most remarkable clans are—tho Dhatwals and 
Patiala in Nadaunti; tho Baniala in Nadaunti and Mahal Mori; the Ran es in 
Rajgiri; the Ranats in Mahal Mori, TIra and Kutlehr ; theMaile8 in Mahal Mori. 

The first grade SQdras consists of Rathis and Kanets ; the former are most 
numerous in Rajgiri and Mahal Mori; the Kanets are few in number; they are 
only found on the eastern border of Kangra proper in the adjoining countries, on 
both sides of the Sutlej, they form tho great bulk of the population. 

Of second grade Sudras the Gbirths are most numerous ; they five chiefly 
in Rajgiri on the north side of the pargana ; on the south side in Kutlehr and 
Nadaunti there a"e a g’>od many Jats. The Koli clan is pretty numerous in R3.j- 
gin; like the Kauet it belongs to the country to the east of Kangia proper. I be¬ 
lieve this clan i treated as outcast by other Hindus in Rajgiri, though not so in 
Kahlfir and ether com if, no., to the east; tho clan has several times attempted to 
get the Katoch Raja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through, 
iiecauso the bribe offered was net sufficient. Among outcasts the Chamars are 
as usual, the most numerous. 
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The distinguishing feature in the population of the District CHAPTER I, C. 
is the numerous preponderance of the Hindus over the Muharn- _ "T7. 
madan element, the latter being represented only by isolated 
colonies of immigrants, while the mass of the population has Brahmans, 
preserved the ancient faith in a manner wholly unknown in the 
plains. The circumstance lends a peculiar interest to the study 
of the Hindu tribes of the District, their caste divisions and 
customs, for which study fortunately there is ample material in 
the reports of Messrs. Barnes and Lyall. 1 According to a general, 
though now exploded, impression, the Brahman caste is a homo¬ 
geneous whole, whose members, knowing no internal distinction 
amongst themselves, are united in one vast conspiracy against 
the social and religious liberty of the “ inferior castes.” As 
illustrating the real state of the case, Mr. Barnes’ account of the 
ramifications of Brahman caste in this District is a valuable 
contribution to the existing store of information. The Brahmans 
of Kangra proper number nearly one-seventh of the entire popu¬ 
lation (100,527 in 1911 an 107,085 in 1921). The latter figures 
include Kulu. 

Almost without exception, they profess themselves to belong 
to the great Sarsut (Saraswat) family, but recognise an infinity 
of internal sub-divisions. The first distinction to be drawn 
is that between Brahmans who follow, and Brahmans who abstain 
from, agriculture. Those who have never defiled their hands 
with the plough, but have restricted themselves to the legitimate 
pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Brahmans ; while those 
who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry retain 
indeed the name but are no longer acknowledged by their brethren, 
nor held in the same reverence by the people at. large* In the 
days when these hills were the seats of petty independent princes, 
in every principality the Brahmans were arranged into classes 
of different degrees of purity. The Baja was always considered 
the fountain of ali honour, and his classification, made probably 
at the counsel of his religious advisers, was held binding upon 
the brotherhood. In these graduated lists no account was ever 
taken of the zetminddr, or cultivator Brahmans ; those were 
loft to themselves in ignoble obscurity. Tbps, in the days of 
Baja Dharm Ohand, the two great tribes of Kangra Brahmans— 
the Nagarkotias (from Nagarkot, the ancient name of Kangra) 
and the Bhaterus—were formally sub-divided into clans. Of 


1 Me. Barnes’ Report (paragraphs 263-29!) from which the following para¬ 
graphs are quoted almost verbatim, contains a peculiarly valuable summary 
of information the accuracy and completeness of which is further vouched for by 
Mr. Lyall at paragraph 72 of his Report. 
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the Nagarkotias, Dharm Chand established thirteen different 
families, as follows 1 :— 


Pandit 

Misr 

Rehna or Raina (Kanth) 

Panjkarn 

Nag 

Purohit 

Bed birch 


Sotri 

Bipp (since extinct) 

Dichat 

Awasti 

Upada 

Achari. 


At the same time the Bhaterus, or the rival tribe, were also- 
definitely disposed of. They were divided into two great classes,. 


Pakka and 
families:— 

Kacha; and these again 

Pakka Bhiteru. 

are sub-divided into 

Dind 

Polialu 

Awasti Chitu 

Dohru 

Rukhi 

Kharappa Nag 

Sintu 

Pam bar 

Kacha Bhiteru. 

Misr Katu. 

Tugnet 

Chatwan 

Nag Goslu 

Ghahru 

Awasti Khar Gajnu 

Malil Misr 

Sugahe 

Awasti Tharknu 

Achari Pothiar 

Cbapal 

Awasti Uphrial 

Pandit Barswal 
Ghogre. 


To these may be added the Nag Pandrik. Brahmans of the 
Naggots worship the snakes a fter which they are named and avoid 
injuring them. 

Similarly the Samakri Rajputs, the Bara.ru Bhats and the 
Jararu do not cut or injure the trees after which they are named, 
while the former at least also worship the tree. 

The origin of the names of the Pandrik, Kharappa, and 
Ghoslu clans is accounted for by the people as follows :— 

a In Sammat 1500 of Vikarmaditya, a Raja of the Kangra 
District, Dharm Chand by name, celebrated the jag (feast cere¬ 
mony), in order to achieve his desire that Brahmans should not 
object to receiving dans from his hands. In thisjag the Brahmans 
were asked to receive dans. One of them acceded to the request 
of the Raja.and accepted dans from his hands. The Raja being 
much pleased with the Brahman proclaimed him a Pandrik by 
caste. Pandrik is the snake which is regarded as the eldest son 
of Bashki Nag. Thus the Pandriks became the highest class of 
t he Brahmans. _ 

1 These detail' arc given lew on account of any intrinsic interest than as a 
»Wiring instance of endless ramifications. 

* Dharm Chand, A. D. 1S2 i to 1563. 
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Another Brahman who refused to receive dans was called CHAPTER I, C, 
Goslu by caste. Goslu is a snake of a very low and harmless type. population 
The third Brahman who opposed the acceptance of dan and was 
angry on seeing the first Brahman receiving it was named 
Kharappa (a hooded serpent.) which is an extremely venomous 
snake. 

In Guler and Nurpur. once the inheritance of hill chieftains, 
similar gradations exist. The Brahmans there also have assorted 
themselves into classes, which it is unnecesary to detail, of different 
degrees of purity, the agricultural Brahmans being always at the 
bottom of the scale. 

Perhaps in all the hills the Nagarkotias rank the highest. 

They intermarry usually among themselves, and in no case give 
their daughters to another tribe. A Bhateru woman is sometimes 
admitted to the honour of their alliance, but a. Bhateru cannot 
aspire to a Nagarkotia bride. In the same manner the Bhaterus 
marry among themselves, condescending to take wives from the 
class next below them, but never reciprocating the favour, and 
thus the chain is extended until the last link is attained. Taken 
as a whole, they are all connected ; for each class gives brides to 
the one above and receives from the one immediately below 
them. Thus, in the last grade, the male members have a limited 
field whence to select wives, for there are none below' them to 
extend their range; and in the highest grade the difficulty is to 
obtain an eligible husband, for there are none above them worthy 
to espouse their daughters. The same cause among the Rajput 
tribes has been the chief incentive to female infanticide; but, 
to their honour, be it said, the Nagarkotias were never accused 
of this crime. On the contrary, they rear their daughters with 
tender care and on their marriage improverish themselves to 
confer a dowry worthy of their name and exalted caste. So far 
do they carry their scruples to exonerate the bridegroom from 
all expenses that they refuse to partake of any hospitality at the 
bands of the son-in-law 7 , and will not even drink water in the 
village where he resides. 1 

The purer Brahmans, who abstain from agriculture, by no 
means restrict themselves to sacredotal duties : they will hold 
Hand, though they will not consent to cultivate it; they lend 
money, engage in service, discharge village offices such as that of 
lambarddr or patimri, and will enter on almost any secular pursuit 
which promises a subsistence. The majority of them know no 
.anguage except the current dialect of the hills. Some are suffi* 
ciently acquainted with the Sanskrit character to read the texts 
appointed for ceremonies ; but few indeed are entitled to rank as 

1 This, however, is by no means peculiar to this or any class of Brahmans. 

The custom is found throughout the Province. 
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Pundits, ot persons learned in the Hindu scriptures. The hill 
Brahmans will not associate with the same caste from the plains. 
Both profess mutual distrust, and neither will partake of bread 
cooked by the other. The hill Brahman and his womenfolk 
also eat flesh, which the Brahman of the plains religiously 
eschews. He is still regarded with considerable reverence. The 
usual salutations from all classes, the king or the peasant, are 
pairi paunde (I fall at your feet) or matha telca (I bow my fore¬ 
head in submission). In returning these courtesies, the Brah¬ 
mans says ashir bad to the higher class, such as Rajputs, and 
Charanji kalyan to the other castes who are worthy of any 
recognition at all. Besidi« the Brahmans, already alluded to 
many of the Gaddis, or shepherds of the higher hills (as to whom, 
see below) are Brahmans. These are found associating with- 
Khatris and men of other castes, all known by the common name 
of Gaddis, 1 and all sharing one common profession, pasturing 
their flocks among the slopes of the Dhaula Dhar. 

An interesting discussion of the origin of the various Brahman 
tribes of India will be found in the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
Orissa . 2 Speaking of the Himalayan Brahmans, with special 
reference to this district, he finds traces of three distinct elements,, 
cultivator Brahmans, and the orthodox Nagarkotias and Bhaterus, 
The cultivator Brahmans he would hold to be either descendants 
from the ancient Aryan emigrants from the plains, who being 
the first comers of their race were forced to submit to various 
degrees of compromise, and to mix with the surrounding popula¬ 
tion ; or remnants of the primitive aristocracy of the high lands 
whom the new-comers, unable to subdue entirely, were obliged 
to admit to a nominal equality. He inclines to think that they 
derive their origin chiefly from the first, but probably from both 
sources. The Brahmans again, who are included in the orthodox 
classifications, are those who, in later days, had flocked to the 
courts of the petty sovereigns, the successive waves of immigra¬ 
tion, which have arrived within historic times, being carefully 
preserved jn the various classes. Another fact to be noted is 
that, whatever the influence acquired by the Brahman immigrants, 
they have never obtained a footing on the bills as popular priests. 
The public ministration, at the temples has always continued 
in the hands of the original natives of the country, the Bhojkis 
being, as has been pointed out, a class quite distinct from the 
Brahman caste. 

The Pujaris of the shrines in the Kangra and Simla hills 
have grown into a distinct caste, composed originally, it is said 

1 Gaddi “ shepherd " from Oadiar, ‘ sheep.' Gaddi is a generic name. 

2 Volume I, pages 242-265. 
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of a mixed collection of Nais, Brahmans, Rajputs and Jogis 
who all intermarried. Those of the great shrines, such as Jwala- 
niu'lvh! and Bhtiwan, are called Bhojlds. Thej^ are all priests of 
Devi, and their name is said to be a corruption of Pujki. The 
B hoik is are said by Mr. Barnes to be “ not Brahmans, though 
they are the hereditary priests of these celebrated temples. They 
all wear the sacred thread ; they intermarry among themselves 
alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and are a debauched and profligate 
set; the men are constantly in the Courts involved in litigation 
and the women are notorious for their loose morality.” Colonel 
Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, wrote of them os 
follows :— 


CHAPTER I, C. 
Population. 


“ The Bhojkis are a unique feature of this district. They are attached to 
the great temples at Kangra and Jwalamnkki, and are supported by theii income. 

They claim to he Sarsut Brahmans ; but, if so, have certainly sunk in the social 
scale, as no ordinary Brahmans would eat Kucld roti with them. They appear to 
occupy much the same position as the Gangaputras of Benares, and the probabi¬ 
lity is that they are mere jogis who have obtained a reflected sanctity from th<- 
goddesses whose service they have entered. The word is evidentlv connected with 
the Sanskrit root bhoj, to feed, and is taken from the nature of their duties. They 
intermarry* among themselves, and with a class of jogis, called Bodha Pandits.’ 

They are vcry T quarrelsome, litigious and profligate, and may be well characterized 
by the famous epithet ‘ oaOojoiroov h o<t>avro8iIiora^aZncopoc ’ 
which, if I remember right, war translated ‘early rising, base informing, sad, liti¬ 
gious, plaguey fellows.’” 

Chamanva Brahmans are not found in this District. The Maaonds. 
Masands who are Chamars by caste and are literate people serve 
as Purohits, and conduct ceremonies on nuptials as well as on 
funeral occasions. None of the Chamar castes however would 
perform a ceremonial function without consulting a Brahman. 

The figures for Rajputs are perhaps of somewhat doubtful £»jpfit*. 
value, as the line of demarcation between Rajput and Thakur 
is by no means clearly marked. In the Census of 1911 and 1921, 

105,773 and 107,143 people returned themselves as Rajputs, 
although in 1901 as many as 154,046 had been recorded. . The 
latter total had included Batins also. 

Any member of a royal house, belonging to the Dogra Circle 
of principalities across the Ravi, or to the Jullundur Circle on 
this side of the river is essentially Rajput. Those also with 
whom they condescend to marry are included under this honour¬ 
able category. The name is assumed by many other races in 
the hills, but by the general feeling of the country the appellation 
of Bajput is the legtimate right of those only to whom it is here 
restricted. 2 The following is a list of the Dogra and Jullundur 


J The Blinjki.-abii hold tin shrines at Chintpurni and at Naina Devi in the 
S'ia Singlii Tang'. 1 . The BhojkK of Bliawn will take wives from, but not give 
daughters to, the Bhojkis of the other sh ines 

8 The name Rajput corresponds to the English word ‘ royal ’ both in 
s ignifioation and nee and must have come into vogue in the same way — to dis¬ 
tinguish the members of the ruling families and their kinsmen. The full name 
js Rajaputra, “ sen of a King.” 
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. Chiefs, with the designations of their elans, derived usually from 
the names of the countries over which they once exercised 
dominion:— 

List of Royal Clans. 


JUIXVNDUB ClBOLS. 


Dogab ClftOtB. 


Country. 



Country. 

Clan. 

Chamba 


Chtuiblal 

Chamba 

Chatnbiul. 

Nurpur 


Fathania ... 

Basohli 

Balauria, 

Ouler 


Ouleria 

Bhadu ,.i 

Bhadwfil, 

DatArpur 

*»• 

Dadwal 

.Vlankot 

Mankotia. 

Siba 


Sibaia 

Bindralta 

Biudral. 

Jaswan 


JaBval 

Jasrota ... 

Jasrotia. 

Kangra 


Katoch 

Samba 

Sambial. 

Kutlehr 


Kuthbr.a 

Jammu 

Jamwal. 

Afanrii 

... 

MandlSl 

Chanohni 

Hiam&l. 

Suket 


Suketia 

Kishtwar 

Kishtwatia. 

Kfilu 


Kolua ... 

Bhadraw3.li 

Bhadrawiihia. 


It will be observed that the Chamba principality ranks 
in both groups, the reason being that the territory is divided by 
the Ravi. The origin of some of the clan designations is not 
immediately apparent. Por instance, the Nurpur family are 
called Pathanias, the Datarpur race Dadwals, and so on: The 
Dadwals are called from Dada a fort on the Beas, now belonging 
to Siba, whence they seceded. Katoch, the clan appellation 
of the Kangra house, is taken from the ancient name of the princi¬ 
pality. The Balaurias deduce their name from ^alaur, a term 
promiscuously used with Basdhli to represent their country. 


The descendants of all these noble houses are distinguished 
by the honourable title of Mian. When accosted by their in¬ 
feriors, they receive the peculiar salutation of jai dia, offered 
to no other caste. Among themselves the same salutation is 
interchanged. The inferior, for there are endless gradations 
even among the Mians, first offers the salutation, and the court¬ 
esy is usually returned. In former days greater import¬ 
ance was attached to this salutation; unauthorized assumption 
of the privilege was punished as a misdemeanour by heavy fine 
and' imprisonment. The Raja, however, could extend the 
honour to high born Rajputs not strictly belonging to a royal 


1 Buiau)', anoient Vallapura, was the original capital of the State, situated 
12 miles west of Basohli, and is mentioned in the Ragataraagini. Pathaniftis 
from Paithan, anoient Pratishtlana—now Patlaukot, the oiiginal capital of 
Nurpur State. 
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clan, such, for instance, as the Sonldas or the Manhas. Any 
deviation from the austere rules of the caste was sufficient to 
deprive the offender of the salutation, and the loss was tanta¬ 
mount to ex-communication. The Rajputs delight to recount 
stories illustrating the value of this honour and the vicissitudes 
endured to prevent its abuse. Raja Dhian Singh, the Sikh 
Minister, himself a Jamuwal Mian, desired to extort the jai dia 
from Raja Bir Singh, the fallen chief of Nurpur. He held in 
his possession the grant of a jaglr valued at Rs. 25,000 duly- 
signed and sealed by Ranjlt Singh, and delayed presenting 
the deed until the Nurpur chief should bail with this coveted 
salutation. But Bir Singh was a Raja by a long line of ances¬ 
tors, and Dhian Singh was a Raja only by favour of Ranjlt Singh. 
The hereditary chief refused to compromise his honour, and pre¬ 
ferred beggary to affluence rather than accord the jai dia to 
one who, by the rules of the brotherhood, was his inferior. The 
derivation of the phrase is said to be from the words jai (victory) 
and dc.v (king), the expression being equivalent to vivc le roi, 
or hail the king. Now-a-days the salutation tends more to follow 
wealth. 1 

2 A Mian, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must 
scrupulously observe four fundamental maxims :—He must never 
drive the plough ; he must never give his daughter in marriage 
to an inferior, nor marry himself much below his rank ; he must 
never accent money in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter ; 
and his female household must observe strict seclusion. The 
prejudice against the plough used to be perhaps the most invete¬ 
rate of all; that step could never be recalled. The offender at 
■once lost the privileged salutation ; he was reduced to the second 
grade of Rajputs ; no Mian would marry his daughter, and he must 
go a step lower in the social scale to get a wife for himself. In 
every occupation of life he was made to feel his degraded position. 
In meetings of the tribe and at marriages Rajputs undefiled by 
the plough would refuse to sit at meals with the hal-bah or plough- 
driver, as he is contemptuously stjded ; and many, to avoid the 
indignity of exclusion, never appeared at public assemblies. The 
prejudice against agriculture which, ran counter to the well- 
known text declaring agriculture to be the best of occupations is 
fast dying out. Some say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom 
of mother earth with an iron ploughshare; others declare that 
the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The 
probable reason is that the legitimate weapon of the military 
class is the sword ; and the plough is the badge of a lower walk 


CHAPTEIt ?, C. 

Population. 


l Ti e Sanskrit -words are —Jayatu Dcvnh —‘‘ May the King be victorious ’ 

8 The title Mian probably means “Prince”, and is said to have been 
f iven by Jahangir to the 22 young princes from the Hill States at his Court, 
.«s hostages for each KajS’s loyalty. 
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in life ; and the exchange of a noble for ruder profession is tanta¬ 
mount to a renunciation of the privileges of caste 1 , but the 
prejudice is getiing less daily. 


The gift of a daughter to one of an inferior caste is scarcely 
a more pardonable offence than agriculture. Even Ran jit Singh 
in the height of his prosperity and power felt the force of this 
prejudice. The Raja of Kangra deserted his hereditary kingdom 
rather than ally his sisters to Dbian Singh, himself a Mian of the 
Jamrnu stock, but not the equal of the Katoch prince. The 
Rajputs of Kathgarh near Nurpur voluntarily ret fire to their 
houses and immolated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace 
of Ranjit Singh’s alliance; and when Mian Padrna, a Patliania, 
married his daughter to the Sikh monarch, hi? brethren, un¬ 
deterred by the menaces of Ranjit Singh, deprived him and his 
immediate connexions of the jai dia, and to this day refuse to 
associate with his descendants. The seclusion of their women 
is also maintained with severe strictness. The dwellings of 
Rajputs can always beyecognised by one familiar with the country. 
The houses are placed in isolated positions, either on the crest 
of a hill which commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge 
of a forest sedulously preserved to form an impenetrable screen.. 
Where natural defence., do not exist, an artificial growth is promot¬ 
ed to afford the necessary privacy’. In front of their dwellings, 
removed about fifty paces from the house, stands the maudi 
or vestibule, beyond whose precincts no one unconnected with 
the household can venture to intrude. A privileged stranger 
who has business with the master of the bouse may by favour 
occupy the vestibule, but even this concession is jealously guarded 
and only those of decent caste and respectable character are 
allowed to come even thus far. A remarkable instance of the ex¬ 
tremes to which this seclusion is carried is recorded by Mr.. Barnes 
as having occurred within his experience. A Katoch’s house 
in the Mandi territory accidently caught fire in broad day. There 
was no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women, and 
rather than brave the public gaze they kept their apartments and 
were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who wished to visit 
their parents must travel in covered palanquins and those too 
poor to afford a conveyance travel by night, taking unfrequented 
road ; through thickets and ravines. Even the prejudice against 
receiving money on the betrothal of a daughter is breaking down 
as a result of economic pressure. 


1 Tho objection is to the plough. A spade or other implement is not under a 
similar ban. Numbers of Rajputs have taken to work in the tea plantations 
where the plough is not used and many are now taking even to the plough, driven 
by neceas y. 
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Seventy years ago Mr. Barries wrote :— 

“ It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajputs cling to 
these deep-rooted prejudices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes attest 
the vicissitudes they have undergone to maintain their fancied purity. In the 
waste land which abounds in the hills a livelihood is offered to those who will 
cultivate the soil for their daily bread; but this alternative involves a forfeiture 
of their dearest rights, and they would rather follow any precarious pursuit than 
submit to the disgrace. Some lounge away their time on tho tops of the moun¬ 
tains, spreading nets for the capture of hawks ; many a day they watch in vain, 
subsisting on berries and on game accidently entangled in their nets ; at last when 
fortune grants them success they despatch the prize to their friends below, who 
tame and instruct the bird for the. purpose of sale. Others will stay at home and 
pass their time in sporting oither with a hawk, or, if they can afford it, with a gun ; 
one Rajput boats the bushes, and the other carries the hawk ready to be sprung 
after any quarry that rises to the view. At tho close of the day, if they have beCn 
successful they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus prolong existence over 
another span. The marksman armed with a gur. will sit up for wild pigs returning 
from the fields, and in the same manner barter flesh for the necessaries of life. 
However, the prospect of starvation has already driven many to take to the plough, 
and the number of seceders daily increases. Our administration, though just 
and liberal, has a levelling tendency ; service is no longer to be procured : and to 
many the stem alternative has arrived of taking fo agriculture and securing com¬ 
parative comfort, or enduring the pangs of hunger, and death. So long as any 
resource remains the fatal step will be postponed but it is easy to foresee that the 
struggle cannot be long protracted ; necessity is a hard task matter, and sooner 
or later the pressure of want will everdually overcome the scruples of the most 
bigoted.” 1 

This picture is hardly true to lift; at the present clay. For 
one thing the profits derivable from land are much greater than 
they were 70 years ago. In the next place the field of employ¬ 
ment for those who do not use the plough has increased enor¬ 
mously. Many take service in the army and in the civil employ 
of Government and are able to make considerable remittances 
to their families at home. 

Each clan comprises numerous sub-divisions. As the family 
increased, individuals left the court to settle on some estate 
in the country, and their descendants, though still retaining the 
generic appellation of the race, are farther distinguished by the 
name of the estate with which they are more immediately identi¬ 
fied. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity. Thus among 
the Pathanias or Nurpuv Mians, there are twenty-two recognized 
sub-divisions ; the Gulerias are distributed into thirteen distinct 
tribes; the Katoch clan has four grand divisions, eacht>f which 

1 Mr. Barnes’ words are here quoted as they stand ; but it must be remembered 
they were written 70 years ago ; and 70 yearn have worked a great change. The 
following is from Mr. Lyall’s Report. Paragraph GO: “ In Mr. Barnes account of 
tho population he makes refraining from agriculture the line of distinction between- 
the first and second class of Brahmans. I think it would be n ore accurate to put 
it at refraining from ploughing. There are many Brahman families W'lio are too 
proud to plough, but very few who do not clo any other kind of field work themselves. 
Now-a-days the same may be said, with nearly equal truth, of the better Rajput 
families.” 


CHAPTER I, C~ 
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CHAPTER I, C, includes other subordinate denominations. A Rajput interne 
Population. gated by one who he thinks will understand these refined distinc¬ 
tions will give the name, not of his clan bat of his patronymic, 
lo a stranger he gives no details, but ranges himself under the 
general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajput. 


'Rajput tribes of 
second grade. 


1 Next to the royal clans in social importance are those races 
with whom they are connected by marriage. The honour of the 
alliance draws them also within the exclusive circle. It is not 
easy to indicate the line which separates the Rajput from the 
elans immediately below him, known in the hills by the appella- 
tion of I hakur 1 and Rathi. The Mian would restrict the term 
Rajput to those of royal descent ; while the Rathi naturally seeks 
a broader definition, so as to include his own pretensions. The 
limit here given on the authority of Mr. Barnes is probably just; 
and those only are legitimately entitled to rank as Rajputs who 
are themselves the members of a royal clan, or are connected 
m marriage with them 2 . Among these tribes the most eminent 
aie the Manilas, Jarial and Sonkla Rajputs, The two former 
are indeed branches of the Jamuwal clan, to which they are con¬ 
sidered hut little inferior. They occasionally receive the saluta¬ 
tion of jai dia and. very few of them engage in agriculture. 
Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great distinction in the hills 
are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or Rands , whose 
title and tenure is said to have preceded that of the Rajas them¬ 
selves. .These petty chiefs have long since been dispossessed 
and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities. Still 
the name of Ran a is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired 
by the Mians. The principal families are those of Chari, Gharoh, 
Kaniara, Pathiar, Habrol, Sumbar, Dhatwal and other localities. 
Besides those, the following races occupy a high rank:-—The 
Andauria, Solaria, Harehandar, Ladhiaracb, Patial, Chib, Jaral 
Bhugalia and others which it would be tedious to record. All 
these tribes affect most of the customs of Rajputs. They select 
secluded spots for their dwellings, immure their women, are vei'y 
particular with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but 
have generally taken to agriculture. In this particular consists 
their chief distinction from the Mians. 


1 The Thakurs constitute the higher grades of the Rathi groups. See note 
following. Of. Chamba Gazetteer, pages 134*5-6. 


2 The sliding scale established by this distinction is well illustrated by the 
passage extracted from Sir. Lyall’s Report and already quoted in the discussion of 
tiis classified figures for castes. 
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The second grade Rajputs like the Mians are broken up into 
endless divisions, but they may conveniently be divided into two 
classes :— 


CHAPTER I, C- 
Population. 


(1) The superior class the elans of which are entitled to 
the salutation “ Jai.” 

(2) The inferior class the clans of which are only entitled 
to a “ salaam.” 

In 1876-77 Col. Gordon Young, Deputy Commissioner, 
attested the following classification of the Rajput septs in this 
District:— 


1st Glass. —Katoch, Galena, etc. (Vide page 162 and list 
in Hoshiarpur Gazetteer). 

2nd Class. —Jarial, Manhas, Sannkla, Lacklu, Dod, Ghorewali ' 
Pathiarch and Harbrol. 

3rd Class. —Patial, Kanthwal, Changra, Guhaina, Bhabauria, 
Malhoter, Bhandari, Jaggi, Kbarwal, Garl, Sangotra, Bagsotra 
and Gomra. 

4th Class (Ratio but superior). —Nanwarak, Mungla. Dagohia, 
Mehta, Cliarina. Nanai, Dhurial. Ghnnial, Bhateria. Kaledia 
and Takol. 

5th Class (Rath! but i»/enV).-r-Khamiiiria, Sandinia, Lasai, 
Barwal, Alerhia, Saklahia, Samania, Bhamvkl, Thandole, Darbial, 
Bhalania, Bhotia, Sanarch, Ghutial, Dhattu, Dhangu, Mangwal, 
Dabtian, Naru, Mangleru, Katuhia, Bhakharia, Kharw&re, Ghalya.1, 
Sudar, Riyal, Rangra, Siohia, Thalwal, Diaur, Satotia, Saprhia, 
Dolakh, Kharenu, Sahotra, Chahotra, Garr, Bareha, Gorria, 
Ghonalia Botri, Danjila, Andrenia, Dhatyal, Kharyal, Badhraania, 
Daroga, Salohar, Katwal, Taparyal, Kale, Dhanval, Sodial, Jamla, 
Bandliarwal, Katliania, Bang, Kanait, Bliarerhia, Gadhwal, 
Dadwal Gndahrin, Phalwaria, Nanohlia, Bhagw&hia, Ganotra, 
Dliulia, Dogru, Banyal, Bandle and Dhatyalia. 


The Rathis muster a large number (53,820 in 1911 and Rathis 
51,857 in 1921). They are essentially an agricultural class, and 
prevail throughout the Palampur and Hamirpur Tahsils. The 
Rathis and Ghirtlis constitute the two great cultivating tribes 
in Kangra proper and the hills below it, where they fill much the 
same position as do the Kanets (compare Volume 11) in the parts 
to the east. In all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil 
is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghirths abound ; while in 
the poorer uplands, where the crops are scanty and the soil 
demands severe labour to compensate the husbandman, the 
Rathis predominate. It is as rare to find a Rathl in the valleys 
as to meet a Ghirth in the more secluded hills. Each class holds 
possession of its peculiar domain, and the different habits and 
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C. associations created by tlie different localities have impressed 
upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and character. The 
Rathis generally are a robust and handsome race; their features 
are regular and well defined ; their colour usually fair : and 
their limbs atheltio as if exercised and invigorated by tho 
stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, 
the Crhirth is dark and coarse-featured ; his body is stunted and 
sickly; goitre is fearfully prevalent, among his race ; and the 
reflection occurs to the mind that, however teeming and prolific 
the soil, however favourable to vegetable life, the air and c lim ate 
are not equally adapted to the development of the human frame. 
The Bathls are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their 
women take little or no part in the labours of the field. In origin 
they belong neither to the Rajput nor to the Sudra class, but are 
apparently an amalgamation of both. Some Bathls wear the 
Janeo. Though they appear to be degenerate .Rajputs yet as 
they approximate more to the Ghirths than to the Rajputs proper, 
they should, if they are to be definitely classified, be classed as 
Sudras. Their ranks are being constantly increased by defec¬ 
tions from the Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The 
offspring of a Rajput father by a Sudra mother would be styled 
a Rath!, and accepted as such by the brotherhood. The septs 
of the Radius are innumerable ; no one could render a true and 
faithful catalogue of them. They are as numerous as the villages 
they inhabit, from which indeed their distinguishing names are 
generally derived. A Rath! is cognisant only of the sects which 
immediately surround him. They form a society quite sufficient 
for his few wants, and he has little idea of the extent and rami¬ 
fications of his tribe. The higher septs only are generally styled 
Thakars. These are affronted at being called Rathis, although 
they do do not affect to be pure Rajputs. The Rathis generally 
assume the thread of caste. They avoid wine, and are extremely 
temperate and frugal in their habits. They take money for their 
daughters or exchange them ; a practice reprobated by the 
shdstras and not countenanced by the highest castes. On the 
death of an elder brother, the widow lives with the next brother, 
or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value 
from the husband she selects. 1 Altogether, the Rathis are the 
best hill subjects of the Government; their manners are simple, 
quiet and unaffected ; they are devoted to agriculture, not un¬ 
acquainted with the use of arms, honest, manly, industrious and 
loyal. 2 


1 This custom is uot recognized now. 

* A local proverb gives a less favourable version of the Rathis, character 
“Kala Kharappa dungi choi—Rathi mitr na karega koi.” “ The Rathi ie like a 
•cobra erect, or a deep stream. Let no one make afriend of him/! 
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Rajputs, like other high-caste Hindus, are very punctilious CHAPTER I, C. 
in all matters relating to their food and drink. Among the population, 
poorer classes, cooking is done by the women ; but among Mians, 
and those who can afford them, it is usual to keep Brahman 
cooks. The women, however, always feed apart from the men. pl^ration'of 
When serving with their regiments, Rajputs either cook their food their food, 
separately, or together in small messes ; but when on duty, and 
in case of necessity, they will take food prepared by their im¬ 
mediate caste fellows or by the Brahman langris or cooks attached 
to each Company. No superior tribe will eat or drink from the 
hands or vessels of an inferior one, or even smoke its pipes ; 
but the purifying influence of fire especially as exercised upon 
ghi and gur and the superior cleanliness of metal over earthen 
vessels, are the foundations of a. broad distinction. 

All food is divided into pakka or kacha kJiana, i.e., that which hlcha° n 

is fried iu ghi and kacha khana i.e., that which is not so treated. I’hana. 

Thus Brahmans, Rajputs and Ba this will all eat pakki roii together 
but neither a Brahman nor a Rajput will eat kachi with a man 
of lower caste. Kachi roii is what they generally eat together 
when sitting round the chauka or cooking-place while pakki 
roti is what they would cook beforehand and take in their haver¬ 
sacks when ordered out on a long march, or told off for guard 
or outpost duty. They are in fact less particular as to how 
and with whom they eat pakki than they are with reference 
to kachi. At wedding feasts men of all castes from the Nagar- 
koti Brahman to the Ghirtli Sudra will sit and eat together 
in one line, called pangat, arranged strictly according to rank. 

Rood is then handed down to all. On such occasions great 
quarrels constantly occur among Rajputs about precedence, 
which often break up the party entirely. 

Ror cooking a space is marked off, about five feet square, Cookil1 g- 
called the chauka, within which is the chula or fire-place. The 
whole is then leeped with mud or cowdung. The materials for 
the meal being placed within the chauka he steps outside 
and purifies himself by washing his feet. Before cooking he 
generally bathes, repeating certain prayers as he faces the east. 

Unlike the Brahmans and Rajputs of Hindustan, the hill 
recruit does not require a separate chula for himself; one will 
Buffice for a mess of 5,10 or 20 men, as the case may be. In can¬ 
tonments, they generally strip to cook their food, the dhiti or 
loin-cloth being the only garment worn. On service, however, or 
when employed in a cold climate, this formality is dispensed with 
and clothes may be retained while cooking, provided they are 
made of wool. Dinner over, the chauka is left, hands and feet 
are again washed, and pan and tobacoo may be indulged in. 
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CHAPTER I, C. The agricultural classes have their meals thrice a day. Before 
Population. S°' m S to their morning work the men partake of some bread 
reserved from the evening repast. This is called dhalialu in 
Mea,la ' Kangra, and naoliri in Jummu. At noon is the first full meal, 

generally partaken by the whole household, consisting of rice 
or rice and dal or chapatis made of wheat or maize flour. In 
the evening there is a supper according to taste, in which, however, 
rice seldom appears. In the rice-growing valleys the people 
subsist for the greater part of the year on rice but in the poorer 
uplands coarse millets (maodil and sawak ) form a regular portion 
of their food. Maize is a very favourite grain, and from September 
till May is in constant consumption. After that period the wheat 
harvest is ma tured, and for the remaining six months of the year 
wheat meal is the common article of diet. With the bulk of the 
people meat is a luxury only to be indulged in on festive occasions, 
when they will kill a goaf, the flesh of which they consider to be 
very superior to mutton. In most parts of the hills the people 
can secure fish, which generally forms a large constituent of their 
diet. They have a prejudice against onions and carrots, which 
some orthodox Hindus, in the hills, will not consent to touch. 
They, however, use garlic without objection. Turmeric is a 
condiment in great request and is seldom absent from the meals 
of those who can afford it. Eggs and fowls are looked upon as 
unclean, and are never eaten. 

Water-supply. They are very particular about their drinking water, 

and, as a rule, will only drink out of brass, copper and aluminium 
vessels. They employ Hindu kahars instead oibhistis. Neverthe¬ 
less when circumstances render it necessary, they will generally 
use mashaks made of goat-skin. Each man has his own brass 
lotah, and if it is lent to an inferior, it must be purified by being 
passed through the fire before the owner can again make use of 
it. In the same way a Mian or pure Rajput will not drink from a 
vessel of a cultivating Brahman or RathI until it has been 
scoured and purified with earth. 

Ouatoms with regard They are rather partial to drugs, though not to the same 

to conaumption of as the Sikhs. They take ganja, bhang and opium, and 

gs an iqour. | 30 |p c h eAV an d smoke tobacco. The hukka is very generally in¬ 
dulged in by both sexes, though the higher classes of. women 
affect to repudiate its use. The usual beverages of Rajputs are 
water, milk and sharbat, but Rathis, Ghirths, and other Sudras 
are great consumers of liquor. No other class openly acknowledge 
its use, though many drink it secretly. A Brahman will only 
give his pipe to a Brahman of as pure a caste as himself, and simi¬ 
larly a Mian will not give his pipe to any one below him in caste, 
not even to a fellow Mian if he has once put his hand to the plough. 
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Cooking utensils are made of metal, so that they CHAPTER I, C, 
may he readily purified by scouring. This duty is generally 
entrusted to the Company cooks or langris, %vho are more often Popul * tlon ’ 
employed in collecting wood, fetching water and cleaning cooking Cooking pote. 
pots, than in actually preparing food. The names of the different 
utensils and their representative uses are as follows :— 

Batlohi. —A vessel used for cooking rice and dal. 

Tawa. —An iron plate on which chapatis are baked. 

Thali. —The brass platter in which ata is kneaded into 
chapatis and from which food is eaten after it has 
been cooked. 

Garbi. —A brass drinking vessel. 

Karchhi .—A brass spoon for use with dal and rice. 

Karahi. —An iron vessel used for cooking vegetables and 
purls, i.e., chapatis made with ghi instead of water. 

Katori. —A small brass cup in which ghi is placed. 

Needless to say most of these cooking vessels are dispensed 
with on service, and in some regiments, such as the 38th Dogras 
the men have no private utensils, as all cooking is carried out in 
section messes, each of which has its own set of cooking-pots. 

The appearance of a Kangra village is unique. As soon as we T he Kangra village 
enter the hills the compact villages of the Punjab plains are re¬ 
placed by groups of two or three homesteads, scattered in pic¬ 
turesque localities. Each man lives upon his own holding choosing 
as a site for his cottage some selected spot which is open to the 
sun and yet sheltered from the mountain winds. The dwellings of 
the Rajputs can easily be singled out from the rest, for they nearly 
always select elevated and isolated sites for their houses 
where their women may be hidden from prying eyes, and where 
in the old days they were more secure from the raids of their 
neighbours. The dwellings perched on hills are usually approach¬ 
ed by a long flight of roughly made stone steps, impassable for a 
horse, and in many cases very narrow, only admitting two 
abreast; it is no exaggeration to say that to visit every house in 
a Kangra “ postal ” village would take one complete day. Except 
at cross road3 where a few bania shops are generally collected, 
throughout Kangra, all houses are widely separated from 
each other. This tends to make recruiting a more lengthy 
operation than in the usual type of concentrated and mud vil¬ 
lages of the Punjab plains. 

Among hillmen, as with most classes of Hindus, the women Pogition oI yjj 
do not join in the society of the men, and are not admitted to an womea f 
equality with them. Even when walking together, the woman 
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!. always follows the man, although there may be no obstacle to 
their walking abreast. The household duties of a EajputnT do 
not differ from those of women of other classes. She grinds the 
com, cooks the food, spins, brings in wood, fuel and water, but- 
owing to her being secluded after the Muhammadan fashion, she 
is not, except among the lower grades available for agricultural 
labour, and unlike the Rathin or Ghirthni, can take no part in the 
outdoor work of the fields. Altogether, Rajput females are a 
very unsatisfactory institution. In the plains, Brahmans and 
Rajput women regard meat-eating with horror ; but in the hills 
all females except widows, will eat meat without objection 
whenever they are able to afford it. Kangra women, except the 
highest, classes of purda-nasMn Rajputanis attend funerals and 
the melas or local fairs. The dress of the women is modest and 
becoming.' Their principal ornament is the gold ba/u or nose¬ 
ring, worn by all except widows and unmarried girls. 

In the matter of education, hillmen are a long way inferior 
to the people of the plains. Few educated men spring from 
their ranks and the vast majority of the hill recruits are abso¬ 
lutely illiterate when they join. They manage, however, after 
a time, to acquire enough learning to indite a very simple 
and not easily deciphered epistle to their homes, and to spell out 
with difficulty a similar effusion from their friends. Though 
generally refined in appearance, the average hillman is dull and 
stolid. 

The Ghirths or (Jhangs (the latter designation being merely 
another name for Ghirths prevalent in the neighbourhood of 
Niirpur and Harlpur, as Bahti is prevalent for the same people 
in the lower hills to the east) are sub-divided into numerous 
septs. The total number of Ghirths in the District in 1911 and 
1921 was 119,279 and 116,759 respectively. There is a common 
saying that there are 360 varieties of race, and that the sub¬ 
divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive. The Ghirths 
predominate in the valleys of Palam, Kangra and Rihlu. They 
are found again in the Hal Dun or Harlpur Valley and are scat¬ 
tered elsewhere in every portion of the District, generally posses^ 
sing the richest lands and the most open in the hills. The Ghirths 
rank as Sudras, and this fact apparently accounts for the locali¬ 
ties wherein they are found. The open valleys, although contain¬ 
ing the finest lands, are also the only accessible portions of the 
hills. The more refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy 
and seclusion, though accompanied by a sterner soil and diminish¬ 
ed returns. They abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious 
classes, whose women were not ashamed to he seen nor to work 
in the fields, and the men were not degraded by being pressed as 
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porters. The Ghirths are a most indefatiguable and hard-working 
race. Their fertile lands yield doable crops, and they are in¬ 
cessantly employed during the whole year in the various pro¬ 
cesses of agriculture. As the rains set in they are engaged in 
planting out the young rice, the staple commodity of the valleys. 
For this purpose the fields are worked into mud, nearly two feet 
deep—an operation in which the women take a prominent part, 
standing all day in the field up to their knees in mire, with their 
petticoats looped to their waists. The rice is subjected to several 
weedings, and when ready for the sickle, the women help to reap, 
stock and winnow the grain. These labours are not concluded 
before the time for winter sowings, when a similar though perhaps 
lighter round of toil commences for another crop. In addition 
to the cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women carry wood, 
vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets 
for sale. From these details it will be perceived that the Ghirths: 
have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of en¬ 
durance must be most elastic to bear up against this incessant 
toil. To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustain¬ 
ing such fatigue. The men are short in stature, frequently dis¬ 
figured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark and 
sickly in complexion, with little or no hair on their faces. Both 
men and women have coarse features, more resembling the Tartar 
physiognomy than any other type, and it is rare to see a hand¬ 
some face, though sometimes the younger women may be called 
pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. 
Although industrious cultivators, they are very litigious and 
quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to blows ; and though 
intemperate, they are still thrifty. A Ghirth seldom wastes 
Ills substance in drink. In their dealings with one another they 
are honest and truthful; and altogether their character, though 
less peaceable and manly than that of the Batin, has many valu¬ 
able traits. The Ghirths being Sudras do not wear the 
janeo, or thread of caste. They take money for their daughters 
but seldom exchange them. A widow is expected to marry her 
husband’s brother, who, if she left his protection, was entitled 
by the law of the country to her restitution 1 . 

At present a fierce struggle is going on between the Ghirths 
and the Bajputs. The former have risen up in revolt against 
the social restrictions imposed by the latter and accepted by the 
former in the past. The Ghirths assert their right to beat their 
drums w r hen passing in front of the Bajputs’ bouses, they often 

1 For some notes of interest on the Ghirth Customs, their Proverbs and’ 
Riwaj-i-am see the Monograph on the Ghirths (No. Ill of the Pun jab Ethnography)- 
TheRihara gept is supposed to have the power of injuring children by sorcery 
The men are employed as navvies, and are not numerous. 
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CHAPTER I, C. refuse to cleanse the vessels in which the Rajputs have taken 
Population, their food and to carry the palanquins of the latter. Many oi 
them anxious to assume a higher status have begun to wear the 
sacred thread though the Brahmans refuse to perform the sacred 
ceremony. In several places the Rajputs and Ghirths have 
come to blows as the Rajputs still refuse to admit them to a foot- 
ing of equality. The trouble has also assumed an economic 
aspect. The Ghirths have asserted claims to a better share of 
the produce which the Rajputs land owners do not recognise. 
They refuse to pay the landlord’s share known as karda, which 
was always paid in the past out of the tenant’s share in addition 
to the usual one-half, and claim one-half of all that the land 
yields. Numerous fields have been left uncultivated owing to 
this friction. 


Commercial 


Religious 

Gosains. 


castes. 'fhe Gosains (1,226 in 1911 and 1220 in 1921) used to be 
the wealthiest capitalists of the District. The Mahajans and 
Suds have now outstripped them. Numerically, the most im¬ 
portant of the commerical tribes is that of the Khatris. to whose 
hands the petty trade of the District is mostly confined, and 
with them rank Kaits, Karars and Suds. The Kait of the bill s 
is not identical with the Kait of the plains. He belongs to the 
Vaisya, or commercial class, and ranks with Mahajans, wearing 
the janeo or sacred thread. The Kait of the plains is a Sudra, 
and is not entitled to assume the janeo. All these classes especially 
the Suds give large sums for brides, and their matrimonial 
arrangements are the most complicated and difficult of all the 
systems in-vogue in the hills. It is not unusual for five or six 
families to enter into a species of confederacy, by which each 
party is bound to give a bride and to receive one in exchange j 
the intricacies are most puzzling; and when disputes arise it is 
almost impossible to unravel the tangled skein. Rs. 800 is not an 
extraordinary price to pay for a wife. The term Karar is used 
contemptuously by Rajputs to stigmatize any one of their race 
who shows effeminacy or want of courage, 1 but the term is 
generally applied to Suds. 

orders Among the religious orders in the hills, the most remarkable 
are the Gosains, who are found principally in the neighbourhood 
of Nadaun and Jwalamukhi, but are also scattered in small 
numbers throughout the District. They are an enterprising 
and sagacious tribe. By the rules of their caste retail negoti¬ 
ations are interdicted, and their dealings are exclusively whole¬ 
sale. Thus they possess almost a monopoly of the trade in opium, 


1 A local proverb runs “ Kawan, Kararsn, Kutian, basah no karna sutoan." 
I Do not trust a otow, a Karar or a dog, even asleep.’ ‘Another says : Dam Kari- 
ran has pea, tan budhi ao jao.” When the KarAr holds the purse strings, the old 
woman has to make many visits, i.e., before she gets reasonable terms. 
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which they buy up in Kulu and carry down to the plains of the 
Punjab. They speculate also in charas, shawl-wool and cloth. 
Their transactions extend as far as Hyderabad in the Deccan 
and indeed, over the whole continent of India. The Gosains 
are distinguished by the general name of Dasnami or Saniasi 
and are divided, as the former name implies, into ten tribes. 
The prevalent tribe in these hills is Giri, the name of the sect 
being adopted as a patronymic by all the members, as, for in¬ 
stance, Fateh Gir, Bahadar Gir, Mani Gir, etc. The founder 
of this caste was one Shankar Acharaj, whose ten pupils are the 
patriarches of the ten sects into which the brotherhood is distri¬ 
buted. By strict rides, they should live a life of celibacy, re¬ 
cruiting their ranks by adopting disciples ( chelas ) from pure 
tribes, who may be willing to devote their offspring to become 
Gosains. But in these hills this prohibition is seldom observed, 
and most of the Gosains yield to the temptations of marriage. 
Sons, however, are not eligible to succeed to the inheritance of 
the father, whose heirs are his adopted disciples. Those who 
marry are styled glurbari and live by agriculture. Mattdari 
Gosains remain in religious communities, and, though they do not 
marry, they keep women. 

The Gosains are sub-divided among themselves into small 
colleges ( akhara ), each with a recognised head or mahant, who has 
the supreme control over all the property, personal and real, 
belonging to the community, the other members of the frater¬ 
nity being dependent upon liis bounty for the share they 
may receive of the common wealth. When a mahant feels that 
his end is near, he elects one of his disciples by word of mouth, 
to succeed him. His election is seldom disputed. Should the 
mahant die suddenly without having nominated a successor, 
the fraternity meet together, and with the aid of other Gosains 
proceed to elect one of their number to the vaca'nt office. After 
installation the new mahant proceeds to a second ceremony of 
even greater interest, the distribution of the deceased mahant’s 
effects, in which he is guided by no rule, but simply by his estimate 
of the relative worth and capacity of each of his disciples. This 
distribution (called hhandara), strange as it may appear, is seldom 
contested or impugned. A Gosain’s body is not burned but 
buried, and over bis remains a shrine is raised, dedicated to 
Mahadeo, and called a Samadh. Every Gosain, at decease, is 
supposed to be incorporated with the divinity of Mahadeo. The 
ceremony of admitting a chela or disciple is very simple. His 
choti, the tuft which every Hindu cherishes on the crown of his 
head, is first severed by the Guru, or master. The hair is then 
closely shaved, and the Guru-maniar, or incantation being read 
the cheb is duly initiated. This is the account given of the Gosains 


CHAPTER I, C. 
Population. 
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Sladdie. 


. by Mr. Barnes, but now they are not the great capitalists that 
they were, though they still hold almost a monoply of the Kulu 
opium trade, and the great pakka residences and warehouses 
erected in former years at Jwalamukhi are mostly empty, if 
not in ruins. 

The Jogis (5,026 in 1911 and 4,9‘21 in 1921) of the hills are 
Jogis only in name. They live by begging and also engage in 
agriculture. They observe no tenets to distinguish them from 
ordinary Hindus. They are a separate race, marrying among 
themselves alone, but following no peculiar professions. 

The Gaddis (8,737 in 1911 and 15,535 in 1921) are the 
most remarkable race in the hills. In features, manners, dress, 
and dialect they differ fundamentally from all the rest of the 
population. They reside exclusively upon the snowy range 
which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few have wander¬ 
ed down into the valleys which skirt the base of the chain, but 
the great majority live on the heights above. They are found 
from an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet, up to 7,000 feet, above 
which attitude there is little or no cultivaton. They preserve 
a tradition of descent from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating 
that their ancestors fled from the open country to escape the 
horrors of the Musalman invasions, and took refuge in these 
ranges, which were at that period almost uninhabited. The 
term Gaddi is a generic name under which are iincluded Brahmans, 
Khatris, a few Rajputs, 'Rathis and Thakurs. The majority, 
however, are Khatris, and the sub-divisions of their castes corres¬ 
pond with those of the Khatris of the plains. 2 Impure castes 
such asBaclis, Sepis, Hairs, etc., are also styled Gaddis. The 
Gaddis are a somi-pasto al, semi-agricultural race and have been 
notified to be an agricultural tribe in the district. The greater 
portion of their wealth consists of flocks of sheep and goats, which 

1 For many interesting notes on the Gaddis see the Monograph (No. 11) 
of the Punjab Ethnography by the late Mr. E. O’Brien, C. S. 

* This is not apparently borne out by the list of Khatris ’ gots given in the 
Monograph. The following are the qots of the Kbatri Gaddis, as supplied by 
Bakhird, Gaddi, and is given for what it is worth:— 


Barnaul. 

(Siuri) Thakkar, 

Thosaru. 

Phatu. 

(Lalhal) Rajput. 

Bar! an. 

Koraru. 

Targain. 

Cbadlu. 

Mogu. 

C'hapetu. 

Galotj. 

Sundbu, 

Jhur&in- 

Baihre. 

Rahlu. 

Bihant. 

Dagran. 

Thakleg. 

Bihan. 

Chaledi. 

Stthmu. 

(Martban) Thakkar. 

Magletu, 

Bhondu, 

Chugainu. 

Bhatelu. 

Tbakru. 


The sheep are worshipped at the full moon in Assrh—an instance of 
worship of the means of livelihood which ie prevalent in the whole of India. 
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they feed half the year (the winter months) in the valley of CHAPTER I, C 
Kangra, and in Suket and Mandi, and for the other half drive p<) *T“. 
across the range into Chamba and Lahul. They hold lands on pu * ,on * 
this side and also in Chamba, and in former days were considered 
subject to both States; At the present day the hold of the 
Chamba chief over them has materially relaxed, and many con¬ 
tinue all the year round on this side of the range, acknowledg¬ 
ing no allegiance whatever to Chamba. It was a rule with these 
simple people, whenever fined by the Kangra authorities, to pay 
a similar penalty into the Chamba treasury. But British insti¬ 
tutions have taught them greater independence, and the infraction 
of this custom is now more frequent than the observance. The 
formerrate of grazing fee of two rupees per hundred head of sheep 
or goats has now been enhanced to one anna per goat and 9 pies 
per sheep. These fees are collected by Government in the Forest 
Department. Many Gaddis cultivate a winter crop of wheat 
in Kangra, and, returning with their flocks, grow summer or rain 
crops at Barmaur on the other side of the snow. They wear 
clothes of homespun cloth, the produce of their own flocks. The 
head-dress of the men is a remarkable highpeaked cap with 
flaps to pull down over the ears, in cases of severe weather. The 
front is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowers, a tuft 
of feathers or a string of red beads, the seeds of parasitical plants 
growing in the forest. The rest of their dress is a' frock made 
very capacious and loose, secured round the waist with a black 
woollen cord. In the body of this frock, the Gaddi stores the 
most miscellaneous articles. His own meal tied up in an un¬ 
tanned leather pouch, with two or three young lambs just born 
and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes for his master, 
are the usual contents. His legs, are generally bare: but occa¬ 
sionally he wears woollen trousers very loose at the knee to allow 
free motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle, over which 
it lies in folds, so as to restrict the action of the limbs. The 
women wear a similar frock, secured with the same woollen 
cord. Their garment, however, fits rather tighter about the 
body, and reaching to the ankle is both modest and becoming. 

The head-dress is a chddar or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper 
portion of the body, and sometimes fastened in the shape of a 
turban, with a loose streamer behind by way of ornament. 1 
The Gaddis are a very simple and virtuous race, remarkable, 
aven among the hill population, for their eminent regard for truth. 

Crime is almost unknown among them, and their women are 
chaste and modest. They are frank and merry in their manners, 
and constantly meet together, singing and dancing in a style 

1 The women also practise tattooing chiefly in the face and apparently for 
ornament, 
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CHAPTER i, c. peculiar to themselves. They are great tipplers, and at these 
Population. festlve m ^tings the natural hilarity is considerably enhanced 
by deep potations. In person they are a comely race. The 
women frequently are very beautiful, their features regular, and 
the expression almost always mild and engaging. The Gaddis 
with some exceptions wear the janeo or thread of caste, 1 and 
are much stiicter in Hindu customs and observance than 
most of the inhabitants of the higher ranges of the Himalayas. 
They are not a very widely diffused race. They extend over the 
greater part of Chamba, inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy 
range, and are found also on the southern face of the Bhadrawah 
hills across the Ravi. Their peculiar caste, Khatri, and their 
position in the ranges immediately above Lahore, favour the 
tradition that originally they were fugitives from the cities of the 
plains before the Muhammdan inroads. 

The Gaddis of one caste will not give their daughters in mar¬ 
riage to or receive a girl in marriage from their own caste, e.g„ 
a Barsain will not marry a Barsaio girl or give his daughter to a 
Bargain, but he will many a girl of any other caste or give his 
daughter in marriage to any other caste but liis own. A girl on 
marriage leaves her own caste and becomes of the same caste 
as her husband. 

A Gaddi who wears the janeo will not marry a gill from a 
caste . which does not wear the janeo or give to such a caste. A 
Gaddi will not marry with the menial castes, Hali, Sepi, Badi, 
etc. The Gaddis (except menials) who do not wear the janeo 
call themselves Thakars. 

The rights of the Gaddi shepherds, in their pasture grounds, 
are fully described in Chapter 11. They are possessed of rights 
both in the low hills and in the higher ranges, over all, or almost 
all, the pasturable land in the District, their ‘ runs ’ being styled, 
in the hills ban, in the snowy range dhar. In the pasturage of 
these runs a special right of property (called warisi) is recognised, 
as distinct from the property in the soil, which belongs to the 
ordinary village communities. So clearly defined is this right 
of property, that the Gaddi wans often exacts a fee from the other 
shepherds who graze with him. Sir J. B. Lyall’s account, of 
which the above is the briefest possible summary, is too full for 
extraction. 

Jfohmlrfe} The Kashmiris (822) reside almost exclusively in Nurpur 

and Tiloknath. There are a few scattered families in other 

1 Some only of the Thakkar and Rathi castes wear the janeo. The Raj Us used 
to confer it on the latter for services rendered. The menial Badis, Sepis and Hall's 
do not of course wear it, nor, aocording to Bakhird, Gaddi, the Tutrai, Ugharotn, 
Bagiortu, Ghan and Leori gois. 
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parts of the District, but not exceeding a hundred altogether. CHAPTER I, CL 
They are divided among themselves into several gradations, Population, 
but no restrictions on marriage 1 are recognised except among 
immediate relations. They were formerly almost exclusively 
employed in the shawl trade, but that trade never recovered the 
blow dealt to it by the Franco-German war and has now ceased 
to exist. The great majority of the shawl weavers have left the 
town, and little remains but ruined houses and roofless walls, 
to evidence the position which Nurpur once held. The Kash¬ 
miris are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very deficient 
in personal courage and so litigious that their disposition for 
law has become a proverb. Two women will wrangle all day 
till night sets in ; they will then call a truce, and put down a stone 
in token of the armistice. Next morning the stone is removed, 
and the dispute is renewed with double acrimony. The men 
fight with each other ; and it is not uncommon for one to 
bite off the ear or nose of his antagonist. The apprentices will 
often receive advances and abscond, while the master workman 
cheats his labourers by withholding their just dues. They are 
remarkable for their dirty and immodest habits. The women 
wear a wadded red cap, and a loose lined frock quite open to the 
wind, filthy and unbecoming. The men wear better clothes, 
and are remarkable for high foreheads and Jewish features. 

They speak a dialect intelligible only to themselves, though 
they are also conversant with the ordinary vernacular. The 
shawls of Nurpur and Tiloknath are not much prized. The 
work is inferior—a result which the Kashmiris attribute to the 
hardness of the water, communicating a roughness to the shawls, 
and thereby greatly detracting from their marketable value. 


The Gujars of the hills (9,595) are quite unlike the caste of Gujars. 
the same designation in the plains, where they are known as an 
idle and thieving race, enemies to cultivation and improvement. 

The only similarity exists in the pastoral habits of both classes. 

The hill Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe. Their wealth 
consists of buffaloes, as that- of the Gaddis consists chiefly of sheep 
and goats. They live in the skirts of the forests, and maintain 
their existence exclusively by the sale of milk, ghi and other 
produce of their herds. While the men graze the cattle, and 
frequently lie out tending them in the woods for weeks together, 
the women repair to the markets every morning with baskets 
on their heads carrying little earthen pots filled with milk, butter¬ 
milk and ghi, each pot containing the proportion required for a 
day’s meal. 


(1) Marriages with first cousins are not ohly allowable but frequently occur. 
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CHAPTER I, C. The Gujars are a fine manly race, with peculiar and handsome 
—— features. They are never known to thieve. Their women, 
Population, W } J0 a r e , as a rule, tall and graceful in figure, are supposed to be 
not very scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets 
and carrying about their stock for sale, unaccompanied by their 
husbands, undoubtedly expose them to great temptations. The 
Gujars are found all over the District, abounding particularly 
about Jwalamukhi, TIra and Nadaun. A large majority are 
Muhammadans. The Hindu Gujars are found especially in the 
direction of the Mandi border, but are a small sect compared to 
the Mussalmans. 

The Gujars are of two classes—the Sowanadar Gujars and 
the Ban Gujars. The former hold Sowanas or areas of the forests 
in which they have an exclusive right of grazing for 3 or 4 
months in the year. For the remainder of the year their cattle 
graze in the same spot or in some forest in the vicinity. The 
Ban Gujars move about between Nurpur and (in the hot weather) 
the Alps of Boh in the Kangra Tahsil and Mandi. 

A brief description of the Gujar dialect is given in section 
C page 149 of this chapter. 

The menials of the In the hills, even more than in the plains below, occupations 
tend to merge into one another, so that it is most difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish the outcaste classes. The Chainar, the Jhinwar, and 
the artisans appear to he tolerably distinct. But even this is not 
the case everywhere; while throughout the hills we find a mixed 
class known as Koli, Dagi, or Chanal, who not only perform the 
usual services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occupa¬ 
tions of very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is 
impossible to say how many of the people who call themselves 
Barhai or some other caste which is sufficiently distinct in the 
plains, are really Koli by caste, and have adopted the occupation 
merely of the caste under whose name they are shown. And 
even the inferior castes w'hich bear the same name in the hills 
as in the plains, often adopt very different habits and occupy 
very different positions in the two tracts. One difference is pro¬ 
bably almost universal, and that is that in the hills almost all 
menial castes occupy themselves very largely in field labour, 
and in some parts the Kolis are generally known as Halis or Sepis, 
words in common use in the plains for two classes of agricultural 
labourers. At the same time it would appear that the services 
performed and dues received by village menials are less commonly 
regulated by custom in the hills than in the plains. Chamars 
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number 57,592. The social position of the menial classes in the 
hills is thus described by Mr. Barnes in Section 277 of his Report:— 


CHAPTER I, C. 
Population. 


" Those classes who are too proud or too affluent to plough, and yet hold 
land, generally entertain hamas, or labourers from these outcast races, 
whose eonditioc is almost analogous to that of slavery. He gets bread 
to eat and a few clothes a year, and is bound to a life of than kless exertion. These 
castes aro always first impressed for begar, or forced labour, and, in addition to 
carrying loads have to provide grass for the camp. In the hills tho depression of 
these castes is more marked than I have observed elsewhere ; their manner ia sub* 
dued and deprecatory ; they are careful to announce their caste and an accidental 
touch of their persons carries defilement, obliging the toucher to bathe beiore he 
can regain his purity. If anypersonofthiscastehasalettcrtodeliver, ho will throw 
or deposit his charge on the ground, but nottransmit.it direct from band to hand. 

He ia not allowed to approach near, and in Court, when summoned, he will stand 
outside, not venturing, unless bid, to intrude within the presence. If encouraged 
to advance he does so with hesitation ; while all the neighbours fall back to avoid 
the contamination of his touch. Under the rule of tho Rajas they were subjected 
to endless restrictions. The women were not allowed to wear flounces deep¬ 
er than four inches to their dress, nor to use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. 

Their houses were never to exceed a certain size, nor to be raised above one floor, 
the men were interdicted from wearing long hair, and in their marriages the brido 
was forced to go on foot, instead of riding in a jhampan or chair, as allowed to every 
other class. Certain musical insturments, such as the dafala, or drum, and nakara 
or trumple, wore positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions are still ob¬ 
served, although of course, there has been nosanetion given or implied by tho officers 
of Government.” 

Barwala and Batwal are two words used almost indifferently The Barwala and 
to express the same thing, the former being more commonly used Batwaj. 
in the lower hills, and the latter in the mountain ranges of Kangra. 

In Chamba both names are current as synonyms. But the 
Batwal of Kangra is a true caste, while Barwala is little more 
than the name of an occupation. Both words correspond very 
closely with the Lahbar or Balahar of the plains, and denote the 
village watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office 
is almost confined to the Batwals, while in the lower hills it is 
performed by men of various low castes who are all included 
under the generic term of Barwala. These men are also the 
coolies of the hills, and in fact occupy much the same position 
there as is held by the Chamars in the plains, save that they do 
not tan or work in leather. In Kangra they are also known 
as karaunk or kirauk, a word which properly means a man whose 
duty it is to assemble coolies and others for begar or forced labour. 

Now the word karaunk is generally used of a chaukidar. Like 
most hill menials they often cultivate land, and are employed 
as ploughmen and field labourers by the Rajputs and allied races 
of the hills, who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. 

They are true village menials, and attend upon village guests, 
fill pipes, bear torches and carry the bridegroom’s palanquin at 
weddings and the like, and receive fixed fees for doing so. In 
the towns they appear to be common servants. They are of 
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the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, apparently 
hardly if at all above the Dumna, or siveeper of the hills ; but 
the Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher standing than the 
Barwala. Indeed the name of Barwala is said to be a corruption 
of Baharwala or “ outsider ” because, like all outcasts, they live 
in the outskirts of the village. In the higher ranges and where 
they are known as Batwal, they are almost all Hindus; but 
when they descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name 
of Barwala they are almost entirely Musalman. 


ThoDumnas. The Dumna, called also Domra, and even Dum in C-hamba, 

is the Chulira of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers 
in the sub-montane Districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. Like 
the Chuhra of the plains he is something more than a scavenger ; 
but whereas the Chuhra works chiefly in grass, the Dumna.adds to 
this occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not 
available to the Chuhra. He makes sieves, winnowing fans,, 
fans, matting, grass rope and string and generally all the vessels, 
baskets, screens, furniture, anti other articles ordinarily made of 
bamboo. When he confines himself to this sort of work and 
gives up scavenging, he appears to be called Bhanjra at any 
rate in the lower hills, and occasionally Sarial. The Dumna 
appears hardly ever to become Musalman or Sikh, and may be 
classed as Hindu; though being an outcast, he is not allowed to 
draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 
The Dumna is often called Dum in other parts of India, as in 
Chamba, and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. 
Yet he seems once to have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race 
some power and importance. Further information regarding 
him will be found in Sherring (1,400) and Elliott (184). He is of 
course quite distinct from the Dum-Mirasi. 


The Koli and Dagi. 


These two words, together with a third name Chanal, are 
used almost indifferently to describe the low’er class of menials 
of the highest hills. General Cunningham believes that the hills 
of the Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging 
to the same group as the Ivols of Central India and Bihar, and 
that the present Kolis are very probably their representatives. 
He points out that da, the Kolian for water, is still used for many 
of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line 
of tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabalpur at least as far 
as Allahabad all of which use many identical words in their voca¬ 
bularies, and have a common tradition of a hereditary connection 
with working in iron. The name of Kulu, however, he identifies 
with Kulinda, and thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol. 
Unfortunately Kola is the ordinary name for any inhabitant 
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of Kulu ; and though it is a distinct word from Koli, and CHAPTER h C. 


with a distinct meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discrimi¬ 
nated from Koli when written in the Persian character ; and it is 


Population* 


just possible that the figures may include some few persons who 
are Kolas, but not Koli.' 1 The names Koli, Dagi, and Chanal 
seem to be used to denote almost all the low castes in the bills. 


In the median ranges, such as those of Kangra proper, the Koli 
and Chanal are of higher status than the Dagi, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet and Gbirth or lowest cultivating 
castes ; and perhaps the Koli may be said to occupy a somewhat 
superior position to, and the Chanal very much the same position 
as, the Chamar in the plains, while the Dagi corresponds more 
nearly with the Chuhra. In Kulu the three words seem to be 
used almost indifferently, and to include not only the lowest 
castes, but also members of those castes who have adopted the 
pursuits of respectable artisans. Even in Kangra the distinc¬ 
tion appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which 
assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god to 
the daughter of a Kulu demon, to the Kanets and Dagis of Kulu, 
the latter having become separate owing to their ancestor, who 
married a Tibetan woman, having taken to eating the flesh of 
the yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus, and he thinks 
that the story may point to a mixed Mongol and Hindu descent 
for both castes. Again he writes: “ The Koli class is pretty 
numerous in Rajgiri on the north-oast side of parganah Hamlrpur; 
like the Kanet it belongs to the country to the east of Kangra 
proper. I believe this class is treated as outcast by other Hindus 
in Rajgiri, though not so in Bilaspur and other countries to the 
east. The class has several times attempted to get the Katoch 
Raja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through 
because the bribe offered w T as not sufficient. Among outcasts 
the Chamars are, as usual, the most numerous.’’ Of parganah 
Kangra he writes ; “ the Dagis have been enterd as second class 
Gaddis, but they properly belong to a different nationality, and 
bear the same relations to the Kanets of Bangahal that the Sepis, 
Badis, and Halis (also classed as second class Gaddis) do to the 
first class Gaddis.” The word Dagi is sometimes said to be 
derived from dagh, a stain or blemish; but it is hardly likely that 
in the hills, of all parts of the Punjab, a word of Persian origin 
should be in common use as the name of a caste. At the same 


time the word is undoubtedly used as a term of opprobrium. 
Chanal is perhaps the modem form of Chandala, the outcast of 
the hills, so often mentioned in the Rajatarangini and else¬ 


where. 


l Kola is derived from Kaulua “ an inhabitant of Kulh.” Thus, Kaukia — 
Kolna-^Kola. The form Kolua is still in use in gome parts of the hills. 

TTnU „nd Kole are thus entirely distinct from Kol and Koli, 
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The Lobanas are found in ten or twelve villages of Nurpur 

Tahsil, especially in the Amlaura 
taluqa in a few villages of 
Pal arapur and Dehra and in two 
of Kangra Tahsil. As elsewhere 
their hamlets are called Tandas,' 
Their grots 2 are variously given 
as the marginal list shows. Of 
these the ghotra vaguely claims 
pre-eminence. The headmen 
are termed Naiks and receive as 
dues a rupee at a. betrothal and a 
second rupee with the thigh of a he-goat at the wedding. Their 
authority is considerable and is fully recognised by the Lobanas. 
The Lobanas ascribe their settlements in this District to Rajas 
Dharm Chand and Langarpal who permitted them to graze, 
and they subsequently settled down as cultivators though they 
still work as carriers. They claim to be Gaur Brahmans by origin 
and are apparently sometimes called Ad-gaur Brahman. 
All except the Bahrupias wear or profess to -wear the janeo, and 
at least perform the ceremony of putting it on and w'ear it at 
weddings. 

The legend is that a Raja of Pilibhit, by caste a Pilia Rajput, 
became a leper and lost several of bis family by that disease. 
He accordingly endeavoured to make a number of Brahman 
boys and girls accept offerings, dan, from him, but the Brahmans 
resisted his demands and fled with their goods, thus becoming 
carriers by trade. 

Birth ceremonies are as among Hindus, but in the case of a 
male birth the mother and child are taken on the ninth day after 
the birth to a pipal tree which is sprinkled with water 3 and to 
which flowers, rice and kongu (red sandal) are offered. A thread 
of the janeo fs also wrapped round the stem, and gram and sugar 
distributed to those assembled. 

Marriage is avoided in Chet, Bhadon, Asauj and Poh, and 
in the other months should be celebrated during the light half, 
preferably on the Ikadashi or 11th. The date is fixed by the 
purohit. At the wedding the men of the bridegroom’s party 
dance in the house of the bride’s parents. A special Lobana 
custom is the performance of the sant and other ceremonies by 
the boy’s parents at the bride’s house, even the poorest entertain¬ 
ing the w’edding party for seven days. 

1 Said to be from tand, a caravan. 

8 The got names aresaidto bederivedfrom places of settlement or occupa¬ 
tions. The Pilias claim to be Kashab by gotra, 

* Or a pot of water is poured out under it. 


K&ngra Tahsil. 

Nurpur Tahsil, 

Ajrawat or 

Ghotra. 

Dnnie. 

Kahvana. 

Ghare. 

Dhotbal. 

Dahgre. 

Khasrie. 

Belie. 

Mathaunie. 

Gujar. 

B idwalle. 

Piliyo. 

Khere. 

Vir i Tahsil. 

Mochie. 

Datle. 

Bhonie. 

Piliyo. 

Padurgi. 
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After the marriage is celebrated the bride is not taken to 
her husband’s house, but remains with her parents for one, three, 
five or even seven years. 

The pipal is worshipped on the third day after the wedding 
with the rites observed after a birth. 

Widow re-marriage is allowed, but there is a strong feeling 
against marriage with the husband’s elder brother, and marriage 
should be with the dewar or with one who stands in the same 
footing as a dewar, c.g., with the husband’s uncle’s son. It is 
even said that in case of marriage with a jeih the parties are ex¬ 
communicated. At a widow’s re-marriage for which a lucky 
moment is ascertained, the widow and the bridegroom bathe : 
the former puts on a nose ring and red clothes, and the latter 
white. Then the couple are made to perform some religious rites 
by the purohit and a lie-goat is killed to feast tlie brotherhood. 
A widow’s children by her former husband do not succeed, but 
sometimes a pickhlag is given something by the second husband. 
A pichhlag however can take no part in the nuptial or funeral 
ceremonies nor join a marriage feast of his step-father. Re¬ 
married widows also occupy an inferior position in certain religi¬ 
ous rights at which wives who have not been re-married have 
some special privileges. Sometimes a widow does not re-marry 
but remains in her husband’s house, and any children she may 
then have are called diavbandu. Such issue succeeds to the 
husband’s land. This is probably an adoption of local custom 
by the Lobanas. 

For a brief account of their languages see Section C (?) of 
this chapter. 

The tribes noted in the margin were declared to be ‘ agricul¬ 
tural tribes’ under the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act (XIII 
of 1900) by Punjab Government 
Notification No. 63 of 18th April 
1904. 

All persons of the following tribes who either hold land or 
ordinarily reside in the Dehra, Hamlrpur, Palampur, Kangra 
and Nurpur Tahsils of the Kangra District shall be deemed to be 
agricultural tribes, and also to form one group of agricultural 
tribes:— 

(1) Bahtis, (2) Changs, (8) Dagis, (4) Gaddis, (5) Ghirths, 
(6) Gujars, (7) Jats, (8) Kanets, (9) Kolis. (10) Rajputs, (11) 
Rathis, (12) Sainis, (13) Thakars. 

Arains have also been included in the above group under 
Notification No. 8111 of the ‘24th March 1919. 


Hagia. 

Gaddis. 

Ghiraths. 

Gujars. 

Jats. 


Kanets. 
Kolis. 
Raj puts. 
Rathis. 
Thakurs 
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1’. G. Notificatio 
No. 204 of the 20t 
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^Principal Jagirdars, 


Under P. G. Notification No. 25-S. Revenue, dated the 26th 
May 1910, Brahmans (not including Bujru, Acharaj, Bhat, 
Saniasi, Gujrati, Bhojki Brahmans) are also members of an agri¬ 
cultural tribe but form a separate group of agricultural tribes 
from all the above. 

The following is a list of the principal Jagirdars in Kangra 


proper:— 


No. 

Name. 

Jama, 

Rbhabks. 

1 

Raja Baldeo ringh of 
Gnler. 

Kb. 

20,938 

In perpetuity. 

2 

Col. Maharaja Sir Jai 
Chand of Larabagraon, 

42,849* 

Ditto. 

3 

P.ala Sham Singh of DSda 
Siba, 

18,324 

In perpetuity subject to 
Kb. 1,500 nazrana. 

4 

Raja Narindar Chand o£ 
Nadnun. 

30,097 

In perpetuity. 

6 

Raja Rani F51 of Kutlebr 

13,006 

Exchanged for a jagir form¬ 
erly held by the Raja in 
Hosbiarpur. 

6 

Raja Gagftu Singh of Nfir- 
pur. 

2,403 

Granted in exchange for 
part of tbe pension of Rg. 
10,000 originally held b/ 
tbe family in perpetuity. 




7 

Raja Wall Ullab Kban of 
Rihlu. 

20,156 

Tbe whole jagir is of tbe 
nominal value of Rs. 20,166 
and ie divided among the 
whole family. The earn of 
R s. 4,298-12-0 represent# the 
Raja’s share granted in 
1863-64 in lieu of cash pen¬ 
sion payable through Gov¬ 
ernment by the Maharaja 
of Jammu in perpetuity. 

8 

1 Cbandbri Malba Singb, 
Andauria, of Andaura (Cba- 
naur). 

i 

1,126 

In perpetuity, granted for 
good service before and 
during the time of the 
mutiny. 

9 

MiSn Ragnatb Singb of Reb 

1,886 

In perpetuity. Grand¬ 

nephew of Isri Singh men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Barnes and 
son of Shankar Singh to 
whom St was continued at 
one-fourth nazrana. 


* This includes Rs. 641 as nazrana and 15 per cent, iahkdari allowance. 
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No. 

Name. 

! 

! 

Jama. 

i 

Remabks. 



Rs. 


10 

Wazir Jagat Singh, r**tha- 
liia, of .adauri. 

1,308 

In perpetuity. 

11 

Ram i’arshotam Chand ... 

398 

Ditto. 

12 

Mian Devi Chand of liijapnr 

2,066 

(472) 

Granted in perpetuity to 
Mol&k Chand, grandfithoi 
of present holder. 

13 

M. Suraj Singh and Jadu 
Singh of Bir (Man li). 

3,027 

Granted in 1959 for good 
services to Gov.-rument, The- 
grant is situated in Chhota 
Bangabal. In perpetuity. 

14 

Mian Amin Chand, Goleria, 
of MSjia. 

550 

Daring pleasure of Govern¬ 
ment in perpetuity, at 
one-fourth nazrana. 

15 

Mian Ami- Singh and others 
of Bichhwa', 

515 

During pleasure of Govern, 
ment in perpetuity, at 
one-third nazrana. 

16 

IUje Smgh and others. Jam- 

700 

In perpetuity, at one-fourtb 


wal, of tlatli. 


nazrana. 

17 

Mian Hira Singh and 
others. Jamwal, of Kot 
Pula'd, 

510 

Ditto. 


CHAPTER I, a 
Population, 


An agreement has been signed by the holders of the follow¬ 
ing jagirs that the jagirs shall descend by primogenitureGuler, 

Lambagraon, Siba, Nadaun, Kutlehr, Nurpur, Reh, Chanaur 

Bir. 

These political assignments are held by the descendants 
or connections of the ancient Hindu rulers of the country, and 
were originally granted by the Sikhs on their seizure of the hills j 
they have not been interfered with except to relieve the incum¬ 
bents of services and payments of annual fines and bribes which, 
under the old dynasty, absorbed at least a fifth of their resources. 

The old Katoch Royal family with its offshoots is repre- The Katoeh ol«n 
sented by Maharaja Sir Jai Chand of Lambagraon, Raja Baldeo 
Singh of Guler, Raja Sham Singh of Siba, Raja Narindar Chand 
of Nadaun and Mian Devi Chand of Bijapur. 
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CHAPTER I, C. Colonel MaharajaSir Jai Cband of Lambagraon is the present 

-. head of the Katoch clan, being descended, as the following pedi- 

Popalation. g ree s j a0WSj from Mian Fateh Chand, a younger brother of the 

famous Sansar Chand 


BAJA TEG CHAND. 


Raja Sar.tar Chand, II 
(died 1824). 


Mian Fateh Chand. 


Mian I.ndar Chand. 


Baja Partab Chand, 
(died 1S64). 

. I 

Maharaja Sir Jai Chand, 
(born 1862). 


Parmudh Chand, the former chief of the house, enjoyed an 
independent jagir of Rs. 83,000 in the taluqa of Mahal Mori 
(Hamfrpur) but forfeited his possessions and his liberty in the 
insurrection of 1848-49. He died in exile at Almora in 1851. 


The present chief’s jagir comes to him by his descent from 
Mian Fateh Chand, who, when Raja Anrud Chand threw up his 
kingdom and fled to Hardwar rather than consent to alliance with 
Dhian Singh, stayed and surrendered the territory into the hands 
of Ranjit Singh. His son further soothed the wounded pride 
of the minister by giving his daughter to his son, Hlra Singh. 
In consideration of these services, he received a jagir, originally 
much larger, but on the return of Anrud’s son, Ranbir Chand 
reduced to its present limits of Rs. 85,000. Maharaja Sir Jai Chand 
resides at Lambagraon, a picturesque locality on the right bank 
of the Beas. At the time of his succession he was a minor, and the 
estato came under the management of the Deputy Commissioner 
as the Court of Wards. When taken over the estate was 
heavily encumbered, but was handed back to the present Maharaja, 
on his majority in the year 1883 free of encumbrance. The 
Raja was educated in part at the Ajmer Chief’s College and in 
part by private tutors, served in the Black Mountain and Chitral 
Relief" Expeditions and bears the honorary rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the 37th Dogras. During the war he distinguished 
himself by his liberality in subscribing to various patriotic funds 


Baja Anrud Cb&r.d, 

i 

f—---T 

Hajn Ranbir Raja Frumndh 

Chand (dud Cband (died 

childless ltS47). childleas in 

exile in 1851). 
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and rendering signal services in recruiting in consequence of which CHAPTER I, C. 
he was invested with the insignia of K.C.I.E., and was subse- 
quently made a Maharaja as a personal distinction. He had op * °* 
previously received the distinction of 0. S. I. 

He has no brothers and has only ono son about 5 years old. 

He is the second Vicerogal Darbari in the District, and is related 
by marriage to the Chiefs of Jammu, Sirmur and Bilaspur. In 
his jaglr he also exercises the powers of a magistrate of the first 
class and Sub Judge of the 3rd class, as well as being sub-regis¬ 
trar. There are no Government forests in the jaglr, wliich com¬ 
prises taluqa Rajgiri of Palampur Tahsil and taluqa Rajgiri 
of Hamirpur Tahsil (with the exception of a few khalsa tikaB), 
all forests being wholly or in part owned by the Raja. 

Raja Baldev Singh of Guler is the representative of the elder Guler. 
branch of the old Katoch royal family. His ancestor, Hari 
Chand, emigrated to Guler as related. above and built the 
town of Haripur for himself. Hari Chand’s descendants are 
called Guleria. 

Raja Jai Singh was the older brother of Raja Raghunath 
Singh and successor of Raja Shamsher Singh to whom the jaglr 
was confirmed at annexation. The present Raja succeeded his 
father Raja Raghunath Singh in 1920. The fort of Haripur was 
made over to Shamsher Singh by Government, but the present 
Raja’s principal residence is at Nandpur in his own jaglr. The 
estate has long been in an embarrassed condition and was in 1899 
brought under the Court of Wards at the Raja’s own request. 

The Raja is the first Viceregal Darbari of the District. He 
manages on behalf of Government the Government forests in 
the jagir. 

Raja Autar Singh Bhadwal of Tilokpur. Raja Autar Bhadwal. 
Singh, the 12th Provincial Darbari of the Kangra District 
is the descendant of the eai-Rajas of Bhadu in Jammu territory 
His uncle Brij Raj Singh elected to reside in British territory on 
the cession of that country to Maharaja Gulab Singh receiving 
perpetual cash pensions from Government in lieu of lands ceded 
for this special purpose by the Maharaja. 


The pension of the Bhadwal family was fixed at Rs. 5,000 
per annum. 
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Baja Balbir Singb, Mankotia, is a grandson of Baja Apurab- 
Singh of Mankot who left Kashmir on its cession to Maharaja. 
Gulab Singh and was granted a perpetual pension of Bs. 1,500 
in lieu of land • annexed in British territory. The family has 
settled in the jagir of the Baja of Kutlehr with whom they .are 
allied by marriage. 


Mian Amur Singh, Kishtwaria of Tilokpur,is the grandson 
of Baja Tegh Singh of Kishtwar in Kashmir, who elected to leave 
his home when the country was made over to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh. As in the case of other Bajput exiles, an allow¬ 
ance was fixed for the maintenance of certain lauds assigned by 
the Jammu Darbar. Although originally Hindus and still retain¬ 
ing the suffix of Singh the family have professed the Muhamma¬ 
dan faith for the last seven generations. M. Ainar Singh re¬ 
ceives a pension of Bs. 750 per annum. Lai Devi, widow of. 
Sardar Singh receives a pension of Bs. 750 per annum and Hussain. 
Bibi, sister of Amar Singh, Bs. 1,500, 

Baja Sham Singh of Dacia Siba is the representative of 
a younger branch of the Guler family. His ancestor, Sibarn 
or Sibar Chand, was the younger son of the grandson of Hari' 
Chand, the first chief of the Guleria family. Sibarn Chand founded 
the State of Siba, in the fifteenth century which contains two 
forts, at Dada and Siba. The present Baja is a nephew of 
Baja Gajendar Singh, who died in 1925. Of the whole jagir, 
Bs. 14,200 (subject to a tribute of Bs. 1,500) were confirmed at 
the annexation to Baja Bam Singh, a cousin of Bije Singh, and 
passed to the latter on Barn Singh’s death without issue in 1874 
the remaining Bs. 4,800 were confirmed to Bije Singh at the same 
time, and, though resumed for his complicity in the .Katoch 
insurrection of 1848, were restored for the good services of his 
younger brother Gulab Singh in the mutiny and its seat is at 
Dada within the State. The Siba territories escaped practically 
unimpaired by the Sikh annexation through the influence of 
the minister Dhian Singh who married two ladies of the family, 
and the jagir comprises the whole of the hereditary possessions. 
He is the third Viceregal Darbari in the District. His grand¬ 
father was connected by marriage with the families of Jammu 
and Bilaspur. The forests in the talqua Dada Siba are con¬ 
trolled by the Baja on behalf of Government.* 


* Baja Gajendar Singh died in 1925, and Raja Sham Singh has succeeded 
Upendra Singh is also a claimant and there is a possibility of the dispute 
forming the subject matter of litigation. Raja Gajendar Singh died without 

i»3ue. 
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Baja Narindar Chand, C.S.I., of Nadaun succeeded in 1890 CHAPTER 1,0, 
his father, Baja Amar Chand, the son of Baja Sir Jodhbir Chand, Population* 
K.C.S.I., who was a son of the great Baja Sansar Chand. Jodhbir 
Chand’s mother was a Gaddin, and famous for her beauty; his ftdann ' 
two sisters, the issues of the same unusual union, were 
given by him in marriage to Banjit Singh, and were the foundation 
of his fortunes ; Banjit Singh created him a B5ja, and conferred 
upon him the present jagir. These two ladies immolated them¬ 
selves on Banjit Singh’s decease. Jodhbir Chand was always 
conspicuous for his fidelity to the British Government; both in the 
Sikh war and in the Katoch insurrection he did good service, and 
his son, Pirthi Chand, won the order of merit in the mutiny. For 
his services generally he was made a K.C.S.I. in 186S. The 
present Baja resides at Amtar on the left bank of the Beas, close 
to Nadaun. He exercises the powers of a magistrate of the first 
class and Sub-Judge 3rd class and is fourth in the list of local 
Viceregal Darbaris. His son Tika Mahendra Chand is a magis¬ 
trate of the 2nd class and Sub-Judge 3rd class, holding his court 
also at Amtar. 1 The forests in taiuqa Nadaun (which comprises a 
few khalsa tikas as well as the rest of the jagir) are managed 
on behalf of Government by the Baja, who also is the owner of 
all chil trees standing on the land which is not Government 
forest. 

Mian Devi Chand of Bijapur represents a branch of the rajipm. 

Katoch family founded by Narpat Chand in the eighteenth 
century, and holds the jagir confirmed to his grandfather at 
annexation. He is a magistrate of the first class and resides 
near Jaisinghpur in the Palampur Tahsil. 2 He is a Divisional 
Darbari. 

The Pathania Family .—Baja Gagan Singh is the grandson of P&tMaU* 

Baja Bir Singh, the last ruling chief of Nurpur, and holds a small 
jagir in part commutation of a pension granted to his father 
Jaswant Singh. The Baja was born in 1882 and educated at the 
Aitchison College, during his minority his estate was under the 
Court of Wards. He now exercises the powers of a magistrate of 
the first class and sub-judge, 3rd class. His younger brother 
Mian Udham Singh, was an Indian Officer in the 29th Punjabis. 

Mian Baghunath Singh, son of the late Shankar Singh of 
Beh, and Jagat Singh, grandson of the late Wazir Suchet Singh 
of Ladauri, are also members of this family. The Baja possesses 
nearly five hundred acres revenue free of forest and cultivated 
lands in the Chhatroli, Khani, Jachh and Gahin Lagor villages 
ol Nurpur. The Jachh lands with a garden called Machhi Bhawan 


1 and *. He does not exercise these powers now. 
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CHA PTER It G. were assigned to his father in consideration of his loyal behaviouB 
Population- during the rebellion of 1857. He also holds in proprietary right 
about four hundred and fifty acres in village Bhadwar, Tabsil 
Nurpur. He is the 6th Provincial Darbari of the Kangra Dis¬ 
trict. He was granted the title of Raja as a hereditary distinction 
in 1908. 

In 1913 he was given a grant of ten squares of land in the 
Montgomery District on payment of a fixed sum of money by 
instalments. 

KatMtt Tlie Kutlehr Family .—Narain Pal, Bai-Raja of Kutlehr, re¬ 

ceived from the Sikhs a jagir in Hoshiarpur which was exchanged 
by the British Government for villages of equal value in the original 
territories of the family. His son and successor, Raja Ram Pal, 
C.S.I. (who succeeded to the title in 1864) exercises the powers 
of a magistrate of the first and of a Sub-Judge 3rd class within 
the limits of taluqa Kutlehr and also manages on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment all the Government forests in the taluqa. The Raja is 
moreover an honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. The Jagir 
itself comprises the four mauzas of Tira, l’hara, Dhinighli and 
Hiru and is only a Small portion of the whole taluqa. Raja Ram 
Pal’s son, Tika Rajcndra Pal is an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in the Punjab Provincial Service, and a grandson of his is a 
Ressaidar in the 18th Cavalary. 

Raja Ram Pal is fifth "Viceregal Darbari in the District. 


The Rajauria Family .—Raja Waliulla Khan, a retired Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, is the great grandson of Raja Niamatulla 
Khan, the last chief of Rajauri in Jammu, who -was exiled to Rihlu 
by the Raja of Jammu in 1846. He and the other descendants 
of Rahimuilah Khan hold between them an extensive jagir in the 
Rihlu taluqa granted in 1868-64 in lieu of a cash pension payable 
through the British Government by the Raja of Jammu. The 
value of the jagir now is Rs. 22,000 a year . Some members of 
the Rihlu family have rendered distinguished service to Govern¬ 
ment. The best known of them is Lieutenant-Colonel Raja 
Ataullah Khan formerly British envoy at Kabul, who died in 
March 1902. in 1857 Raja Hamidullu Khan gave assistance to 
Major Taylor, the Deputy Commissioner, when the right wing of 
the 4th Native Tnfantary was disarmed at Nurpur. The . earth¬ 
quake of 1905 caused very heavy casualties to the family and al¬ 
together 29 porsons wore entombed jn the ruins of the Rihlu Fort, 
including tho late Raja and a brother, nephew and three sons of 
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the present Baja. Tht present Baja Mirza Walliullah Khan CHAP TER I, Cb 
succeeded to the title on tho-12th December 1911. Population. 

One branch of the family now resides in Wazlrabad in the 
Gujranwala District. A very high proportion of the male mem* 
bers of the family are in Government service. 

Bai Sahib Barar Pal of Bir was a descendant of the Other lending (and* 
Bajas of Bangahl. Nelial Pal, his great grandfather, inspite U88 Mid person*, 
of Sansar Chand’s help could not recover his patrimony of the Bajas 
of Mandi and Kulu. Bam Pal, eldest son of Nehal Pal died in 
1843. The efforts of Bahadur Pal, his younger brother, to recover 
the family estate were opposed by the Baja of Mandi. The 
father of Barar Pal obtained a pension of Bs. 500 for his cousin, 

Mian Bahadur Pal. Barar Pal was succeeded by his son Prithi 
pal, who is the present hea4 of the family. The family holds 80 
acres as proprietors in Bangahal and B!r yielding Bs. 2,200 per 
annum. 

Bai Bahadur Chaudhri Malha Singh is the head of the And- 
auria Bajputs. The family claim descent from a Katoch Prince. 

Chaudhri Gurbhaj, the great-grandfather of the present Chaudhri, 
was ebiployed by Banjit Singh in the management of the Nurpur 
parganah. His son Tek Cband rendered good services during 
the rebellion of 1848-49 and again in the mutiny. As a reward 
for these services the village of Chanaur was conferred upon him 
and his descendants in perpetual tenure. His son, Chaudhri Malha 
Singh, received tho title of Bai Sahib in 1906 and has also got ten 
squares of land in the Chenab Colony. He is a Provincial Darbari. 

He has established a High School at Andaura and has also made 
donations for a dispensary and a Veterinary Hospital* and has 
spent altogether more than two lakhs on this. He has recently 
received the title of Bai Bahadur. 

Mian Baghunath Singh of Beh in Nurpur Tahsil is a representa¬ 
tive of a branch of the Nurpur family which seceded from the 
parent house upwards of a hundred years ago. Indar Singh was a 
brother of Baja Pirthi Singh great-grandfather of the present Baja 
of Nurpur and lived at Kangra as a pensioner of the Katoch Baja, 

Ishri Singh his grandson obtained a jagir in Nurpur Tahsil by 
giving his daughter to Baja Dhian Singh. Ishri Singh was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Kishen Singh on whose death the jagir expired 
under the terms of the grant. In consideration, however, of the 
high rank and linerage of . the family a jagir of 
Bs. 1,800 per annum was released to. Shankar Singh 
subject to payment of one-fourth of the revenue as nazrani. 

Shankar Singh was a General in the Kashmir Army and his son 

•Steps are being taken to raise the High Sohool to an Intermediate College at 
he has nude a handsome donation for this purpose. 
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Raghunath Singh is the present head of the family. He is a 
Divisional Darbari, a Zaildar and a member of the District Board. 
The family owns about 087 ghumaons of forest and cultivated lands 
in the village of Beh and about 2,000 ghumaons in Riali both in the 
Nurpur Tahsil. Mian Raghunath Singh also received a grant of 
5 squares of land in the Chenab Colony. 

Mian Hari Singh is a Risaldar in the 19th Bengal Lancers 
and the following members of the family are in the se n ice of the 
Kashmir State :— 

Sardar Nihal Singh is a General in the State Army. He was 
made a Sardar Bahadur in 1897. 

Mian Raghbir Singh and Gandharb Singh are Majors and 
Mian Harcharan Singh is.Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the State. 

Mian Bhikham Singh and Piar Singh'are Forest Officers. 

Wazir Bhup Singh was the grandson of Wazir Gossaun who 
was at the time of annexation the most influential man in these 
hills. He rendered valuable services during the mutiny of 
1857. As a reward a jagir of the annual value of Rs. 2,000 
in Palampur Tahsil was granted to him and his lineal male heirs 
in perpetuity. The family resides mostly in Mandi. Bhup 
Singh has been succeeded by his two sons. 

The Kayasths of Nagrota are members of an influential 
family in the District. Yograj, the father of Lai Singh and Kishen 
Lai was a Tahsil Kanungo and so was his second son. The family 
enjoys several petty muafies granted by the Rajas of Kangra and 
some of them were continued during the pleasure of Government 
on condition of service as Kanungo—a peculiar condition. Con¬ 
siderable lands are owned by the family in Palampur and Kangra 
Tahsils. Rai Sahib Mangat Ram was Wazir of Rampur Busbahr 
and now resides at Bandla in Palampur Tahsil. His brother Mr. 
Moti Lai is a Barrister-at-L aw, and Honorary Secretary of the 
Municipal Committee of Dharamsala. 1 

The Mankotia Rajputs of Tiara and Shamirpur are among 
the leading families of the District. Mian Randhir Singh was a 
Jamadar in the army, his father Sardar Bahadur Gurbhaj 
Singh was a distinguished military officer. The latter was 
appointed a Subedar in the 2nd Sikh Infantry with a direct 
commission in 1847 and during the Afghan War of 1878 dis¬ 
tinguished himself for bravery. He pays about Rs. 8,000 
as land revenue and owns also 18 squares of land in the 

’Note,— He is also Vice-President of the District Board since 1912. 
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colonies. Several members of the family have held high posi- CHA PTER J, Oi 
tions in th# army;—Major Subedar Wazir Singh, Mian Sunder Population. 
Singh, Pensioner Leiutenant, Mian Parmodh Singh, Pensioner 
Risaldar and Mian Karam Singh, retired A. D. C. to His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 

Pandit Sridhar of Narwana who owns a slate quarry in 
addition to about 180 acres of land and pays more than Rs. 800 
as land revenue and his brother Kalidas belong to the well-known 
family of Hakims. Srikanth was a Zaildar but on his death 
none of the family was appointed Zaildar. The family was once 
an influential one in the Tahsil. 

The Manhas Rajputs of Duhk in Alampur (Tahsil Palampur) 
claim to be Jamuwal Rajputs and have now been recorded as such. 

Yograj was Prime Minister to RajaSansar Ghand who gave the 
villages of Bichhwai and Panapari to the family as jagir. Ranjit 
Singh a younger brother of Indar Singh was in charge of the 
Kutchery at Kangra as Jamadar during the mutiny. Mian Amar 
Singh was a Tahsildar and received the title of Rai Bahadur. 

The family enjoys a jagir of the land revenue of the yillage of 
©ichhwai. 

Rai Sahib Mehta Kanhaya Lai of Paprola comes of a family 
which wielded a good deal of influence during the early days of 
the British rule in this District. Mehta Devi Ghand was of 
much assistance to Lord Lawrence and Mr. Barnes. The 


JHAGAti 

family used to receive during the 
Muhammadan rule 2 seers of grain 

J 

{ 


per maund and one rupee at each 

I-ahtu 


harvest from every village in 

1 

Padri 

i 

Devi Charcd. 

Palana as Chaudhriat. This sum 

1 

R. 8. Mehta 
TCftahSya Lai. 

came to a big amount per annum. 
During the Sikh times the amount 
was reduced. The family was al- 


most in the same position as the Chaudhris of Chetru and Tiara. 

Rai Sahib Mehta Kanhaya Lai rendered useful services during 
the earthquake of 1905 and received the title of Rai Sahib for 
these services. The family is losing its influence owing to its 
pecuniary troubles. 

Pandit Wazira, Zaildar of Paror, has established a 
position for himself after the valuable services rendered 
the people of this sail. He was granted several rewards 
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CHAPTER I. C. including a jagir of Us. 250 per annum. 

Popnlation. Pundit Sarb Dyal, Zaildar of Sulah and Chaudhri Ganga Das, 

Zaildar of Banuri, are the chief representatives of the Brahman 
landowners of the Palampur Tahsil. The latter comes of the 
family which exercisod a good deal of influence as Chaudhris 
during the Moghal and Sikh times. Chaudhri Parma Nand, 
Lambardar of Banuri, belongs to the same family. 

In Kangra Tahsil Chaudhri Sital Ram comes of the well- 
known family of Chaudhri Shiv Dyal. They own more than 
200 acres of land in the District and pay about Rs. 1,092 as land 
revenue. For his services during the war ho was granted a 
jagir of Rs. 250 per annum. Chaudhri Kirpa Ram is an 
Honorary l ieutenant in the Territorial army and Chaudhri Salig 
Ram is a Naib-Tahsildar. 

The Bakhshis of Nurpur were the paymasters of the RajS.3 
of that place. They acquired considerable land, and several of 
thorn own it still. Bakhshi Bohan Lai was a member of the Pro¬ 
vincial and Imperial Council for several years. His nephew 
Bakhshi Tek Chand has built up for himself a lucrative practice 
as a leading lawyer of the Lahore High Court. He is also an 
important landowner of the District. 

Rai Bahadur Jai Lai is a Bud of Pragpur in Dehra Tahsil- 
He has had a remarkable career. He was a leading lawyor 
of Sinda when he was appointed Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 
Subsequently he was appointed Government Advocate and is now 
a temporary Judge of the High Court. 

The Katoch Rajputs of Khaira, Laht, Majheran and other 
places in Palampur Tahsil are men of considerable influence. 
During the war several families have attained high positions 
which it is hoped they will maintain in future. 

. Rai Sahib Ishar Das and Mehr Nc.rain Lai of Hamirpur 
Tahsil did good work during the Great War. 

Th* Raul* and The oldest traditions in the hills refer to a time when potty 
chiefs bearing tho title of Rana or Thakur exercisod authority 
either as independent rulers or under the suzerainty of a paramount 
power. The period during which they ruled is spoken of as the 
Aphtakuri or Thikurain, while tho territory of a liana was called 
Banhun and of a Thakur Thdkuri. The word Rdna seems to be 
derived from rdjdn or r&jdnaka and Ranas were of the Khshatraya 
caste. The word Thakur was probably introduced by some 
foreign tribe puroly as a title, moaning ‘ lord.’ It would seem that 
the two titles implied a difference of caste, the Thakurs ranking 
lower than the Ranas socially. As a cagte, the Thakurs rank bolo^j; 
the Rajputs in the hills. In Kangra most of the old families appeal 
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to be Ranas. Mr. Barnes has the following remarks about them CHAPTER L Ol 


Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great distinction in the hills 
are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or Banas whose title 
and tenure is said to have preceded even that of the Rajas them¬ 
selves. These petty chiefs have long since been dispossessed and 
their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities, still the name of 
Rana is retained and their alliance is eagerly desired by the 
Mians.” After their subjection the Ranas and Thakurs ranked 
as feudal barons under the Rajas, and from turbulent chieftains 
were converted into assiduous officials. In the Baijnath eulogies 
(A. D. 1204) we read of a baronial house which ruled at Kiragrama, 
the modern Baijnath for eight generations and made allegiance 
to the Rajas of Trigarta. 


Population; 


In their relations with one anther the Ranas appear in a less 
favourable light. By each of them his neighbours seem to have 
been regarded as natural enemies with whom the only possible re¬ 
lationship was one of mortal feud. When not opposing a com¬ 
mon foe they were engaged in oppressing and despoiling one 
another. 

The title of Rana like that of Thakur is now a caste name. 
The original form of the caste name was Ranaputra = Ranautra 
as found in an inscription, and analogous to Rajaputra. 

The Thakurs marry within their own easto or with Rathis 
and other similar castes. 

The principal Rana families in Kangra are Chari, Gharoh, 
Kaniara, Pathiar, Habrol, Sambar, Dhatwal and others. The 
Ranas of Kaniara claim descent from the royal family of Suket. 
When Mushan Varma of Chamba., A. D. 800, returned from Suket 
to recover his kingdom from the Kira invaders he was accompani¬ 
ed by the Dutbain or second brother of the Suket Raja, Mushan 
Varman being then only 10 or 12 years old. After driving out 
the invaders the Duthain was requested to remain in Brahmour 
to protect the Raja and probably act as Regent, and was also 
addressed as Raja. This title continued in the family for three 
generations, and was then changed to Rana and the family jagir 
seems to have been in the Chanota parganah. The family tradition 
speaks of two gaddis having been set up, one in Chamba for 
Mushan Varman and the other in Brahmour for the Duthain of 
S,uket, each of whom bore the title of Raja. This, however, is impro¬ 
bable as the lower Ravi valley was not conquered from the Ranas 
till about A. D. 900. After several generations Rana Rattan Sain, 
the then head of the family, left Chanota and crossing the Dhaula 
Dhar settled in Kaniara which was then probably a part of the 
State. His residence was at a higher level than Kangra 
and at night the light of the Kaniara Port could be seen from 
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!« the royal palace at Kangra. This annoyed the Kangra Raja and 
he sent a force against the Rana, who was absent from home but 
his younger brother agreed to close the window through which the 
light was seen, and thus the matter was settled. On his return, 
however, the Rana re-opened the window and the country was 
again invaded by Kangra, and all the members of the Rana family 
killed except one Rani who concealed herBelf in a broken wall. 
She was pregnant, and on the departure of the Kangra Army was 
taken by some Bhat Brahmans to Haripur in Guler and there 
she gave birth to a son named Hari Singh. "When he grew up he 
was offered a jaglr by the Raja of Guler to whom he was related 
through his mother, but the Raja of Chamba, who had then re¬ 
cently recovered Rililu and Palam from the Mughals, offered Hari 
Singh the old family possession at Kaniara, on condition that 
he would not raid the territory on the north side of the Dhaula 
Dhar. When the Gurkhas invaded Kangra in 1805, RajaSansar 
Chand sent his family for security to Kaniara. This annoyed 
the Chamba Raja with whom Kangra was then at war, and an 
army composed in part of Rohillas was sent against Kaniara. 
The Rana with his family fled and found a refuge with Sansar 
Chand, who granted them jaglrs in Kangra, but after a few years 
Kaniara was restored to them by Chamba and they returned 
to their old home where they have resided ever since. 

The Ranas of Chari and Gharoh are of one ancestry and claim 
descent from the Pandus. The family originally came from 
Delhi where they bad been long settled and seized the iloqa of 
Chari, taking the title of Rana. Some generations later a young¬ 
er brother of the then head of the family occupied Gharoh. A 
tradition exists in Chari similar to the Suhi tradition in Chamba, 
that a former Rana is said to have offered up his own daughter- 
in-law, a Rani, as a sacrifice at the opening of a watercourse, and 
she is still worshipped and commemorated. 

The hill people are a good-looking race. Their complexion 
is fair and the expression is almost invariably mild and prepossess¬ 
ing. Their features are delicate and well-formed. In stature 
they seldom exceed the middle size, and cannot compare with the 
inhabitants of the plains for vigour and manly strength. The 
gradations of caste are strongly marked in the appearance and 
aspect of the people, and the higher the social position the more 
pure and elevated become the features. Among the Brahmans 
and Rajputs there are generally to be found the distinguishing 
marks of a long and unsullied descent, and their faces bear the 
impress of true nobility. The agricultural classes are less refined 
and attractive, but they all possess the amiable and ingenuous 
expression which is characteristic of the whole race. 
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To a prepossessing appearance the hill people add the charm CHAPTER I, 
of simple and unsophisticated manners. In address they are at Population, 
once open and good-humoured, and at the same time obedient 
and respectful. They are not very familiar with the amenities Manners and #h» 
of speech, and may sometimes offend an ear habituated to the 
fulsome phraseology of Hindustan ; but the error always pro¬ 
ceeds from rustic plainness, and never from intentional discourtesy. 

They are extremely susceptible to kindness or the reverse. 

A conciliatory demeanour at once wins their confidence, while a 
rude word, carelessly uttered, is often sufficient to intimidate and 
repel them. To be assailed with abuse is a grievous injury not 
to be forgotten, while ridicule offends them almost as much.' 

Among equals, the exchange of contumelious epithets excites an 
extraordinary paroxysm of anger, hardly to be reconciled with 
their general mildness of demeanour. Abuse frequently leads to 
suicide; and an abusive habit in an official outweighs, in popular 
estimation, his good qualities of whatever kind. The people 
are bashful and modest, never intruding unless encouraged. A 
gesture is quite sufficient to keep them at a distance. They are 
suspicious, and long in yielding their confidence. Before a stranger 
they are very reserved, and will as much as possible abstain from 
the court of a new official till his character is thoroughly display¬ 
ed. On the other hand when once they are conciliated, there are 
no bounds* to their devotion. As at first they are distrustful 
and shy, so at last they surrender themselves without restraint. 

They are naturally an affectionate and gentle race. They have 
no daring nor aspirations after independence, but delight rather to 
place themselves under authority, and yield implicitly to an 
influence which they admire and respect. They are prone to 
litigation, resorting to the La w Courts on the most trivial occasions. 

There is no vigour nor manliness of sentiment. Their dis¬ 
position was formed to obey, and is almost feminine from its 
innate dependence. An adherence to truth is a remarkable and 
most honourable feature in their character. Mr. Barnes record¬ 
ed in 1850 that in the five years during which he had charge of the 
District after making due allowance for natural party bias, he 
could scarcely recall a single instance of a wilfully false or prevari¬ 
cating witness. In their dealings among themselves the same 
purity of manner prevails. They seldom resort to written agree¬ 
ments, and a man’s word is accepted with as little hesitation as his 
bond. But they have deteriorated much during the last fifty 
years, and there is now in the matter of veracity little to choose 
between the hill man and the plainsman. They possess the trait 
of honesty and fidelity to their employers, for, while theft is not 


(1) A. Kangra proverb has it “Roge da mul khanai, Kalke da mul hansi.” 
Disease begins with a cough—a quarrel with laughter. 
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. uncommon in the hills, it is confined to the lowest classes, and 
conducted on the most trifling and insignificant scale. The 
fidelity of the hill people is well understood throughout the 
Punjab, and all the chief Sikh Sardars have shown their apprecia¬ 
tion of this quality by employing hillmen in the most responsible 
situations about their persons. Employed in service, they are 
attentive and thrifty. They resist all temptation, seldom, if ever, 
give way to debauchery', and return to their homes with the well- 
earned profits of honest servitude. Like all highlanders, they are 
exceedingly attached to their native hills ; few' consent to under¬ 
take service in the plains; and out of these few scarcely one in ten 
possesses sufficient vigour of body or mind to withstand the changes 
of climate and the ardent aspirations after home. As soldiers, 
they are not remarkable for daring or impetuous bravery, but they 
are valuable for quiet, unflinching courage, a patient endurance of 
fatigue, and for orderly and well conducted habits in cantonments. 

They are lively and good-tempered, fond of fairs and public 
assemblies, and with more pretensions to musical taste than is 
usual in India. Their songs have a simple cadence, pleasing even to 
a cultivated ear. Their simplicity inclines them to be credulous 
and they easily become the dupes of any designing fellow who 
wishes to impose upon them.’ This facility of disposition has 
frequently been taken advantage of by swindlers and sharpers, 
who, under the personation of Government officials, have robbed 
houses and carried out their schemes of aggrandisement. A few 
artful words are sufficient to raise a village against their 
legitimate officers. Lastly, the hill people are very superstitious. 
They firmly bolieve in witchcraft, and one of their most constant 
reproaches against our rule is that there is no punishment for 
witches. Every incident at all out of the ordinary course, such 
as the death of a young man, or the cessation of milk in a buffalo 
is ascribed at once to supernatural causes. They will not set out 
on the most common expedition nor undertake any duty without 
first consulting a Brahman. They have their lucky and unlucky 
months and days. Marriages are interdicted in Poh, Chet 
Bhadon and Asauj, or four months in the year. Saturdays and 
Wednesdays are propitious days for going towards the south, 
Thursdays to the north, Sundays ancl Tuesdays to the east, and 
so on. The fourth and eighth days of the moon are full of 
disaster, and no one would begin an enterprise on these dates. 
The priestly class, again, have an even deeper influence here than 
in other parts of India. Besides the larger temples, the shrines of 
lesser divinities are innumerable and almost every bouse posses¬ 
ses its Penates in the shape of a Sidh or Nag, a deity which is 
supposed to repel witches and to propitiate fortune. Altogether, 
the impression left by experience of the character of the hills 
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people is most favourable. They are honest, truthful, industrious, 
frugal, gentle and good-humoured, faithful to their employers and 
submissive to authority. Against these virtues, there is little or 
nothing to set off. The worst that can be said of them is that they 
are superstitious, easily misled, distrustful of strangers and liti¬ 
gious. 


CHAPTER 1. a 
Population. 


The following -passage supplements the account given by Contras* 

Mr- Barnes StSSJ! ** 

“ Mr. Barnes has given a description of the various tribes an d castes which for 
completeness and accuracy cannot possibly be surpassed. 1 think it, however, 

Worth while to add a few particulars as to general differences of customs and habits 
of life between Hindus of these hills and Hindus of the Punjab plains. In the 
hills all castes, high and low, sacrifice goats ( bakri kdina) at weddings, funerals, 
festivals, and harvest time, ploughing time and on all sorts of occasions. In Kulu 
and other countries among the snowy ranges, the sacrifice has a religious significa¬ 
tion, and conveys a sense of purification ; but this is not so evident in Kangra 
proper. No such custom prevails in the plains . All misfortunes and sickness are 
universally attributed to the malice or spite (kop, dosh ) of some demon, spirit or 
deceased saint; so also the bolief in witches or magicians (den, dogar) is universal. 

Excepting widows, women of all classes eat meat ; iu the plains Rajpfit or 
Brahman women regard eating meat with honor. At weddings flesh and rice 
are univeraslly given to the guests, instead of curds and sweetmeats ;s below. 

All Sudras drink spirits and dance together at weddings, and all women, except 
parda ruishin Rajputanis, attend the melas or local fairs. At wodding fe. sis or 
other similar entertainments men of a11 castes, from the Brahman to the S'udra, 
will sit and eat together in one line (pangat) arranged strictly according to degree 
or rank. Food is then handed down to all. On such occasions great quar.els 
const mtly occur among Rajputs about precedence, which often break up the party 
entirely. 

In the hills it is the father of the boy that sends an envoy to search 
for a bride for his son ; in the plains it is the girl’s father that searches for a husband 
for his daughter. It is a strict rule in the hills that the bride’s tray palanquin, 
or dola, must be carried in front of that of the bridegroom. In the hills little or no 
expense attends the muklauxi or, as it is called here the pheraghera, tha is the 
bringing the wife for good and all to her husband’s home. In the plains it is an 
occasion of great expense. Married women in the hills make a strict point of never 
putting off their baluoz nose-ring ; on the other hand, the putting on the balu with 
concubmageis in itself marriage among the Ghirths andsonic others. 


“ Li the plains Rajputs many Rajputs only. Here each class of Rajputs marries 
the daughters of the class next below his own, and the lower class Rajputs marry 
the daughters of Rathis, Thakars, or Ghirths. Hence the proverb * In the 
seventh generation the Ghirths’ daughter becomes a queen.” 

“ Except among the first class or Jaikari Rajputs and Nagarkotia Brahmans, 
battasaitu, or exchanged betrothals, are very common, and something is nearly 
always given as a consideration for the bride. On the other hand, Rajputs of 
high family are heavily bribed to marry, owing to the feeling of pride which forbids 
a RajpOt to marry a daughter to any hut a man of equal or rather superior family 
to his own. Tho prevention of infanticide, both in our territories and ii Jammu, 
now-a-days drives these Rajputs to great straits. Not long ago a Manilas Rajplit, 
who had three daughters, not finding any son-in-law of sufficient rank according to 
his notions, kept them all at home till they were quite old maids. Hoatlastfound 
an old bridegroom of ninety, who married two of the three at once for a consi dera¬ 
tion, but died on the return, journey home so that the two brides came back upon 
their father’s hand. Shortly after the third daughter ran away with, a postman or 
letter carrier. In the hills, Kaits and Mahajans intermarry, though the former in 

There are exceptions to this, e g., in the case of Khatris. 
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CHAPTER I, C. the plains rank as Sfidras and the latter as Vaisyas. In the Gaddi villages Khat- 
— . ris, Rajputs, Bathis and Thakars all intermarry, and in Home places, {or instance 

Population. Kukti in Bharmaur, Brahman Gaddis intermarry with Khatris. The Gaddis give 

dower in two forms, viz., saj, which goes to the husband, and phuloni, which is 
slridhan, or the wifo’s sole property. Among them also tho Bhat Brahmans aot as 
Aehar&j ns well as Pada Prohits ; that is, they take funeral as well as marriage gifts 
or fees. 

“ In the hills the death of old people is celebrated by a wake or funeral feast 
held after the tenth day, at which eating mid drinking goes on ir> much the same way 
as at a wedding. Among Ghirths and some other Sudras it is also the custom for the 
connections to bring an effigy of the deceased in clay, cloth, or wood to the house of 
mourning, accompanied by drummers and musicians and to try to dispel the gloom 
which is supposed to have settled on the inmates by the most boisterous tricks and 
the broadest jokes possible. On the kiria day, that is eighteen days after the 
death or thereabouts, another feast is held, and another goat is sacrificed. In 
the hills, ten days after a death, all the male kinsmen shave their heads as a sign of 
mourning. In the plains only very near kinsmen shave on the day of death. 
Formerly, when a Baja died, every male subject shaved his head, and all the 
Women put off their ornaments. In the political j&gire the custom is so far kept 
up that at least one man in every family will shave when the Raja dies. All the 
Gaddis, even those who live entirely' in Kangra, still shave when a Raja of Chamba 
dies ; the women put off their nose-ring, no meat is oaten for sis months, and no- 
marriages celebrated for a yea r.” 

(n) Non-Christian Religions and Superstitions. 

The land-owning and cultivating classes are almost entirely 
Hindu, as indeed is practically the whole village population ; 
in fact Hindus constitute about 95 per cent, of the population. 
It would be out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the 
general question of Hinduism, and reference will be made only 
to local peculiarities. To some extent various religious ceremonies- 
are described in the articles dealing with birth, death and marriage 
customs. 

The District is covered with a network of shrines and temples 
ranging from the Chapel Royal of Maharaja Sansar Chand at 
Sujanpur TIra, or the richer and much frequented temples at 
Jwahimukhi and Bhawan (Kangra) to the village Guga, or the 
rudely hewn figure of the dandion-ka-deota (deity of the cudgels) 
placed under the shade of some roadside pipaZ tree. 

Kfingra Temple, Tho most cele brated sanctuary in the District is the temple of 
Vajreshvari or Mata Devi at Bhawan, the suburb of Kangra town. 
This temple in fact is famous over a large part of Hindustan and 
every year large numbers of pilgrims come to visit it from the 
United Provinces and elsewhere. There can be little doubt that 
from very remote times the spot was held sacred but the previous 
temple, which fell a victim to the earthquake in 1905, was not of 
very great age. An extensive Sanskrit inscription, preserved in 
the gateway of the new temple, records that it was built in the 
reign of Sahi Muahmmada, who is identified as the Muhammad 
Saiyyed who reigned at-Delhi from A.I).]433to444( : . At the time 
of its foundation Sansar Chand I was the Raja- of Kangra. The 
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temple, the foundation of which is recorded in the inscription, was 
entirely renovated by Desa Singh, the Sikh Governor of Kangra 
in the gaudy style of the period. (See account of Dr. Vogel in the 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 
1905-06). 

A “ Temple Restoration Committee ” of many prominent 
Hindus of the Punjab was formed after the earthquake to under¬ 
take the construction of a new temple on the old site. The Com¬ 
mittee having encountered opposition from the Bhojki managers 
and custodians of the Temple a civil suit arose between the two 
parties and the decision pronounced in 1908 was in favour of the 
Committee, who thereby became managers, and the Bhojkis 
now act under the control of the Committee. The designs of the 
new temple were prepared by the late Sardar Bahadur Bliai Ram 
Singh, Principal of the School of Art at Lahore. The estimated 
cost of what is regarded as the minimum requirements of the 
temple is Rs. 1,40,000 but this amount has so far not been sub¬ 
scribed in full and the building is still incomplete. 

The temple at Jwalfimukhi “ She of the flaming mouth ”, 
is situated in a niche in the range known as the Kali Dliar and is 
in charge of the rapacious Bhojkis, who plunder the unfortunate 
pilgrims. Large numbers of sheep and goats are supposed to be 
sacrificed. The Devi is however capricious and the votaries 
are usually informed that she is not quite ready for her meal. The 
offering left is hurried away by the priests, and sold in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for a trifle under its value to men who resell it to other 
pilgrims. 

The interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 
three feet deep with a pathway all round. In the middle the rock 
is slightly hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on apply¬ 
ing a light the gas bursts into a flame. The gas escapes at several 
other points from the crevices of the walls of the pit. It collects 
very slowly, and the attendant Brahmans, when pilgrims are 
numerous, keep up the flames with ghi. There is no idol of. any 
kind, the emanation of the gas being supposed to be a manifest¬ 
ation of the goddess Devi. Another legend avers that the flames 
proceed from the mouth of the demon Jalandhara whose head lies 
at Kangra and whose buried body extends to Multan, under the 
whole doab between the old bed of the Boas and the Sutlej. 

The incomes of the temple, which are considerable, 
belong to the Bhojki priests (see section C (m) page 160 
of this chapter). The number of pilgrims in the course of 
the year is very great : and at the principal festival 
in September-October as many as 50,000 are said to 
congregate, many coming from great distances. Another 
festival of scarcely less importance takes place in March. 
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C. Six hot mineral springs impregnated with common salt and iodide 
of potassium are found in the neighbourhood. ( See Chapter 11 
D). 

The temple is plain outside in the modem Muhammadan 
style of plaster and paint, with a gilt dome and gilt pinnacles. 
It contains a splendid door of silver plates, presented by Kharak 
Singh, which so struck Lord Hardinge that he had a model made of 

it. 

Terry, the chaplain of Sir Thomas Eoe, in Jahangir’s reign, 
states, on the authority of the well-known Tom Coryat, who visited 
the Kangra valley, that in Nagarkot (he., Kangra) there was 
“ a chapel most richly set forth, being sealed and paved with plates 
of pure silver, most curiously imbossed over head in several figures, 
which they keep exceeding bright. In this province likewise 
there is another famous pilgrimage to a place called Jalla Mukee 
where out of cold springs that issue out from amongst hard rocks, 
are daily to be seen continued eruptions olfire, before which the 
idolatrous people fall down and worship. Both these places were 
seen and strictly observed by Mr. Coryat." 

A somewhat similar description is given by the French 
traveller Thevenot in 1666. “ There are pagodas of great reputa¬ 
tion iu Agoud, the one at Nagarkot and the other at Calamac 
(Jawalamukhi), but that of Nagarkot is far more famous than the 
other, because of the idol Matta, to which it is dedicated, and they 
say that there are some Gentiles that come not out of that pagoda 
without sacrificing part of their body." Coryat’s description 
is curiously like that of a Chinese envoy who visited the Punjab 
about 650, A. D. in search of the “ drug of immortality ” and 
Cunningham surmises that this description referred to the springs 
at Jwalamukhi. (See the Eeport of the ArehtBological Survey 
of India for 1872-78, No. 32). 

In connection with the myth concerning the demon Jalan* 
dhara above referred to there is a variation that the body lies 
buried under an area between Baijnatb and Dehra the circuit 
of which is 48 kos. In this area known as the Jalandhara 
pith are situated many famous temples including that of Nandi 
Kesar in Jadrangal, opposite Dadh bungalow, the round of which 
is a famous pilgrimage. 

The Baijnath and other temples are more of archaeological 
interest and have been described in Chapter IY. 

Bali Worship. —The details of this custom vary slightly from 
place to place but the following may be regarded as typical. On 
the last day of Phagan the unmarried girls bury a cowry in a house 
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•and on the next day, the first of Chet, the -worship of this spot CHAPTER I» C. 

occurs and continues morning and evening for 15 days by the . 

assembled girls. On the 10th day small clay images representing opu * l0n * 

Shankar a man and Kali a girl are placed on the spot and these are 

worshipped daily till the end of the month by the girls. On the 

1st or 2nd of Baisakh the wedding of Shankar and Kali takes 

place with all due detail, in presence of the purohit and all the girls 

who took part in the worship. Half the girls go to the side of 

Shankar and half to the side of Kali. The 1st ceremony is 

the Samut ceremony, i.e., a mixture of flour, turmeric and oil is 

made up and rubbed over each image, then comes the sand 

ceremony, i.e., a Brahman performs a havan and all the girls pour 

oil over the heads of Shankar and Kali. Shankar is then clothed 

in beautiful red clothes and a marriage procession takes place, 

Shankar and Kali hold hands, a horoscope is worked out and the 
purohit reads mantras, and then performs another havan inside 
the bed. 

0x1 the 2nd Baisakh Shankar and Kali are put in do is and 
the girls also go with them in dolis to a pool on the river bank. 

Many other people collect there. The images of Shankar and 
Bali are taken out of their do Lis and thrown into the river, 
to the great grief of all the girls who weep profusely while they 
are teased about it by the boys- These fairs occur at Chari, 

Kangra, Dadh, Baijnath and other suitable places. 

The origin of the custom is derived from a story that a 
Brahman once gave his full grown daughter in marriage to a child. 

When the ceremonies were over and the bride was being sent to 
her husband’s house, she saw how things really stood. So in her 
despair she stopped her doli bearers on the road by a river, and 
called out to her brother, Bastu. “ It has been my fate to be 
married to a child, and I live no more. But in future, in 
memory of my wretched fate, let girls make three toy images of 
earth, one of me, one of my husband, and one of you, my 
brother, Bastu, and let them worship these images for the whole 
month of Chaitar (March-April) every year until they be married. 

Then let them marry these images, as I was married, on the first 
of Baisakh, and on the second or third day thereafter let them 
take the images in a doli to the banks of a river and there let them 
drown them in it. And let this be done in honor of me, Kali, the 
bride, Shankar, my husband, and you, Bastu, my brother. 

The blessing that shall spring forth from this rite shall be that she 
who performs it shall never marry an unsuitable husband.” 

Saying this she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in 
their grief at this, her husband and brother drowned themselves 
Also. Ever since then the worship of Kali, Shankar and Bastu, 

p2 
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has been universal throughout the District of Kangra. (See the 
1904 edition of the Gazetteer). 


Ssndu Bir the It is a common belief among the people that Sendu Bir 1 

whistling spirit, Vol. assumed the form of a Gaddi with a long beard and a kiraru 
1.1884, Sootiou 332. (long basket for carrying ghi, etc.) on his back. The spirit is 
called also Dariala from its beard, and Ivirowala from the kiraru. 
'The main shrine of Sendu Bir is at Basohli in Jammu, and smaller 
ones are at Dhar and Bhanguri in Gurdaspur, and Gangtha in this 
District. Nearly all the Hindu cultivators have a strong faith 
in this spirit, and at both harvests offer him karalvi, i.e., halwa, or 
sweetmeat. Whenever a house, or a woman, or a man is declared 
by a jogi (locally, chela) to be possessed by Sendu Bir, he will make 
offerings of karahi, a ram, or a he-goat to the spirit in order to ward, 
off illness. 


It is believed by cultivators generally that Sendu Bir steals 
corn, milk, ghi, etc., from others to give to his special worshippers. 
The people also fear those who are supposed to have mastered the 
mantras or charms by which Sendu Bir can be-made to come at 
call, and to oppress their enemies by command. In some places 
Sendu Bir is supposed to burn down the houses, etc., of those 
with whom hois dissatisfied. In places where houses are liable 
to be burnt clown suddenly the people are much afraid of faqirs 
who come to beg in the name of Sendu Bir, and if they say that 
they belong to his shrine they are bountifully rewarded. The in¬ 
habitants of Barsar state that the police station there was burned 
down by this spirit. 

Sendu Bir is also supposed to cohabit with any female to 
whom any person who has mastered his charms may send him, the 
woman thinking that she is in a dream. 

The following is a mantra (charm) w'hich will summon Sendu 
Bir - 

Parbat Guphd ot base bdp tern : 

Sendu Bir tun ha in bhai merd ; 

Ugarbir ka potra; Chetarpal lea potra ; Lohpal ka potra; 
Agnipal ka potra; Sangulpal ka potra; Tlnkarpal ka potra ; 
Bhuinpal ka dohtra : Mata KunthardI ka java ; Puniya ka bhai ; 
Guran ka Sikh ; hamara saddia ave : hamara bheja ave,; hamara 
kam shitab kar ave ; Guru ki shakat hamari bhagat. Phare 
mantar : chale bacha : Mabandeo ka bacha pliure. 

Thy father dwells in the shade of the mountain valley; Sendu 
Bir, thou art my brother. 


1 Sea note at page £01, Indian Antiquary, Volume XI. In the hi!) 
dialect sind or sinahi-Hinii-siii, a whistle. 
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Grandson of Ugarbir, grandson of Chhetrpall, grandson of CHAPTER I, C. 
Lohpal, grandson of Agnipal, grandson of Sangulpal; grandson —. 
of Thikarpal, grandson (daughter’s son of Bhuinpal; son of * pn 
Mother Kunthardi, brother of Puniya! disciple of the Guru, 
come at my call, come for my sending, come quickly and do 
my bidding, I worship the power of the Guru. Work a charm, 
go voice, let'the voice of Mahadeo (Siva) work. 

The above mantra should be repeated 101 times at night for 
21 days by the river side, at the spot where the dead are burnt, 
or under a pipal tree ( ficus religiosa ), or chamba ( michelia champaca), 
or chambeli, (jusminum grandijionm ) or at the pond, tank or well 
whence the women fetch water. Dressed food of all sorts—wine, 
meat, fish, tobacco, sweet smelling flowers and sweetmeats, 
etc., also a narel (cocoanut pipe) should be taken to the spot every 
day during the ceremony. The spirit, it is said, will come on the 
twenty-first day and ask why he is called. He should then be 
told to come when sent for, and do whatever he is bidden. His 
appearance is that of a gaddi (hill shepherd), and before his arrival, 
he will lie heard whistling as he comes, and sometimes with a 
whistling sound through his limbs. On the twenty-second day a 
ram should be taken to the place of his appearance, and presented 
to him to ride on. This ram is called his ghori Sarddru Balkan. 

(This mantra probably gives a list of godlings which it would 
be worth while following up. Compare with it the mantra 
for the cure of scorpion bite used by the Sansis. Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Volume XI, page 32 and fj. The Guru is Nanak—K. 0. 

Temple). 

Narsing. — About two-thirds of the women, and some of the Narsing—Kaitbat, 
men in the Kangra District, are believers in Narsing. It is believed Vo ' J * fcectl011 680 ‘ 
that he gives sons and assists in all difficulties. His -worshippers 
keep a nurjil (cocoanut) and chandan (sandal wood paste). Every 
Sunday or on the first Sunday of each Hindu month, they worship 
him as follows :—They put the narjil on a brass plate ( thdli) 
first washing it with fresh water. They then put a tilak of the 
chandan on it in the same way that Brahmans mark their foreheads, 
and then an achhat of as much washed rice as will stay on three 
fingers of the right hand, i.e., on the thumb, first and second or 
middle finger. When this is done they adorn the narjil with 
flowers, and then burn some dhup ( dolomicea macrocephala), 
a root from the Chamba hills, besprinkled with powdered camphor, 
sandal wood, almonds and spices. It is made into pastilles, and 
when burnt emits a pleasant odour. The narjil is then worshipped 
as Narsing, and sweetmeats offered to it, these being subsequently 
distributed to the children and other members of the household 
and the neighbours. Narsing’s worshippers also wear a bahuta 
((amulet) containing a nicture of him in the form of a, man. Thia 
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CHAPTER I, C. bahuta is of silver, and is worshipped like the narjil. A ring 
Population. generally made of silver with a projection towards the nail, is 

worn on the little finger in his honour and this too is worshipped. 
A special costume made for this purpose only is worn during 
this worship. 

When a mother or mother-in-law worships Narsing, her 
daughter or daughter-in-law must also do so. Barren women con¬ 
sulting a chela or a jogi are usually advised to worship Narsing for 
offspring. He is believed to cohabit with the women in their 
dreams iu the form of a Brahman clothed in white, and aged 
from twelve to twenty years. When a woman is sick a chela 
is sent for to charm away the illness. If he says that N arsing’s 
anger has caused it he orders a baiihak. If she do not happen to 
have a baliuta, or the proper rings or clothes or a narjil. th (‘•cheat 
orders any of them that may be wanting to be procured before 
performing the baifhak. The ceremony.-of the baiihak is as 
follows :—On a Sunday, or any other fixed day, the chela comes 
with a baitri, or singer of sacred songs, who plays on a dopaita, 
an instrument made of two tumbas (ascetic’s bowl) connected by 
a bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened to its extre- 
mitites so as to give out a sound when twanged. The baitri 
sings his song and the chela repeats his magic words, and then 
Narsing comes and shakes the body of the woman or of the chela. 
The tremors continue for two hours or more, during which time 
the man or woman into whom the spirit has entered tells the for¬ 
tunes of those attending the baithak. They are usually told to 
worship .some deity who will cure the sick woman. While the 
patient or the- chela keeps shivering with the force of the spirit 
in him, the baiiri sings the following incantation, accompanying 
himself on t he doptra :— 

Mere Narsinga, Naranjaniya blra ! 

Blren inohi boliyan ; biren mohi bolivan. 

Biren rnoh boliya. jogsara. 

Mere Narsingha! Naranjaniya Ji ! 

I. 

Bhai Ctarh Mat-lira bich janmen, Gokal lia si atara¬ 
il. 

Bhai Basudev dia balakva, Jasodhan dia java ! 

III. 

Jithu kawarian lcaniyan, tithu basa tera ! 

IV. 

Amben amboten, khoen, pebnanden de basa tera l 
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Paplen, plaoten, maltiya basa tera ! Population. 

YL 

Suhisuhi pagri, ltunjan di kagl! gal bich narmen da jama 1 
Refrain. 

0 my Nursing, 0 great Niranjan. 

0 thou that hast captivated me : 0 thou that hast 
captivated me : 

0 thou that hast captivated the whole world, 0 my Nor- 
sing. 

0 ray Lord Naranjan. 

I. 

0 friend, born in the fort of Mathura, that didst become 
incarnate in Gokula. 

4 

O friend, and son of Vasndeva, the child of Yasodha. 

III. 

Where the maids and virgins art-, there is thy home. 

IV. 

Thy home is in the mangoes, young mangoes, in wells 
and in tanks. 

V. 

Thy home is in the pipals, young pipals, and jasmines. 

VI. 

Red and red is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the 
robes on thy body. 

Narsing, Narsing, “ Anar Singh is the Nrisinha avatara of 
Vishnu, but the above song is to Krishna, some verses of which 
are commonly sung all over the Punjab at the Ras Lilia, which 
commemorates the dance of Krishna with the Gopis. This mixing 
up of the Nrisinha and Krishna avataras of Vishnu is very 
curious. 

An account of Kanya Devi, the daughter of Brahma Raja, 
who is worshipped at Munjeta or Papnagara, will be found in 
Volume II, Article 668, of “ Punjab Notes and Queries.” 

Amongst the minor places of worship are the graves of some Minor places of 
Muhammadan saints, who are curiously enough more venerated worsb,p - 
by Hindus than by the Muhammadans themselves. There is 
one saint, Bawa Fattu, near Ranital who is particularly venerated. 

He is supposed to have died about 200 years ago, and was said to 
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have been specially blessed by Sodhi Guru Gulab Singh and given 
the power of prophecy. He is also said to have by bis prayers 
raised to life Fateh Ohand, the brother of Sansar Chanel. To 
swear by his name is considered a particularly solemn oath, 
and it is not. uncommon for parties in civil eases to challenge one 
another to take it. Another shrine is that of Bawa Bhopat, near 
Lanj (Kangra Tahsil) where it is customary to present petitions 
in writing. A fee has to be given in advance, or at least an offer¬ 
ing promised, should the request be granted. For instance, if there 
is a dispute about some land, one party will hurry to the shrine 
and promise an offering. The others will generally become alarm¬ 
ed and afraid that some calamity will overtake them. But should 
no compromise be made, and should some trouble befall the “ de- 
iendants,” of course it is ascribed to the wrath of Bhopat. The 
decrees passed by that individual are therefore usually ex-parle 
and it must he rather satisfactory to his attendants that, they are 
subject to no appeal after the troublesome fashion of European 
Courts. There arc a number of tiraths in the District, and some of 
them are supposed to be of equal efficacy to Hardwar. There 
is specially one called the Saugam (Junction), where the streams 
Banganga and Guptganga meet, close to Fort Kangra. This is 
considered as being as holy as the confluence of the Jamna and 
Ganges. 

The Gagas are curious sheds which are not seen elsewhere. 
They contain a number of images, and are supposed to be specially 
efficacious for spake bites. 1 The image of Guga is always that 
of a mounted horseman*, the most noted in the District is that at 
Dhwala on the road from Jwalamukhi to Delira. Others may 
be seen at Baijnath and in many parts of the Hills. The story 
connected with them is told as follows :—Somewhere in the 
Dakkan there were two sisters Bachla and Kachla, wives of a 
Chauhan Rajput named Dev Raj. They were without issue, and 
in the hopes of issue Bachla went one day to the shrine of Surukli- 
nath: then she was promised that if she came again she would be 
given a fruit to eat and a child would be assured her. Kachla hear¬ 
ing of this went next day in the guise and dress of Bachla and 

x There was a man at Dharmsala who allowed himself to be bitten by a 
poisonous snake once, a year in the rainy season. It is said that he was first bitten 
by a cobra (Kharpa phaniar) and was carried to Kutiarida Goga, a shrino of Guga 
Pir, and after praying for five days was cured, but that he was so ill before he 
reached it that he had lost his senses and the use of his eyes and limbs 

This capacity for imbibing cobra posion once a year is not confined to one 
individual, but is claimed by several persons in the District. They never appear 
to be any the worse for the ordeal. They are said to give out a peouliar odour, and 
to feel a kind of intoxication when the time for it comes round and then try as 
they may, they cannot escape it. After being bitten they recover in a few days. 
Some wise men say that this happens because the serpent that bites is a male. 
Punjab Notes and Queries, Volume 11, Section 995. 
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received and ate the fruit. The next day Bachla went and found CHAPTER I, C. 
that her sister had stolen her blessing as Jacob did that of Esau. Population. 
She was, however, given another fruit half of which she ate and half 
she gave the mare she was riding. To Kaehla was born a daughter 
Gugri, to Bachla a son, Guga, and the mare likewise had a foal. 

Guga and this foal w-ere brought up together. When he came to 
man’s estate Guga heard the fame of a beautiful maiden, and taking 
the horse (his foster brother) he went to woo her. For years he 
lived with her, being changed by day by the sorcery»:>f the country 
to a sheep, and by night he re-assumed the form of a Itaja. In 
his absence a pretender arose to the State and attempted to force 
an entrance to the palace. The door-keeper who had grown blind 
since Guga’s departure refused him admittance and disbelieving 
his assertion that he was Guga insisted that on Guga’s return 
he would receive his sight. Ultimately being hard pressed Gugri 
sent a letter by the hand of a. Brahman to Guga mBangahal. 

He realising the state of affairs abandoned his life of pleasure and 
with the help of the Brahman escaped from the sorcery that bound 
him. By the same aid the horse that had grown old and thin was 
restored, and Guga once more mounted his steed and departed. 

On his return home the door-keeper received his sight and Guga 
and Gugri both performed miracles of punvess in fighting and the 
former even fought for a time after he had lost his head. After 
death he was venerated as a god, and is always represented on 
horseback. Any person suffering from snake-bite is usually 
taken to a Guga, when the priest examines him, mutters incan¬ 
tations, and if he sees that it must be a fatal case, sends him away 
with the comfortable assurance that be has done something mortal¬ 
ly to offend the local deity and cannot be forgiven. There are eight- 
nags, of whom the most important is Shesh Nag, who supports the 
world on his head. The others are Takshak, Basuki, Bajr Danshan, 

Kar Kotak, Henuualli, Sankhu (or Dudhia, the milky snake) 
and Kali Nag. The two latter are worshipped on Tuesdays, 
especially in Har and Saw T an: they protect crops from whit e-ants 
and rats and are offered milk, honey, he-goats, etc. 

Famous places for the cure of snake-bite are Baba Shibu- 
ka-than in the Nurpur ilaqa, Sal oh in Palampur and Trippal near 
Kangra. 

After the Diwali there is held in November a festival called 
the Nag-ki-Puja-, at which an image of the Nag is made of gobar 
and worshipped. If a snake is seen after this it is called niugra 
(ungrateful) and killed. 

At every marriage twugs from five trees are cut and brought Tree-wowhip* 
by a gardener (mali) and put into a kalas (large earthen pitcher). 

Among these plants are ak (caloiropis procera), dhak (butea 
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jrondosa) and am (mango). This ceremony is called panch-pallab , 
or kalas-ki-puja, and consists in placing the twigs under a coeoanut 
and covering them over with a red or yellow cloth, both in the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s house, and worshipping them. 

The familiar tree-marriages of men who have lost two wives, 
is made in Kangra with the dhrek or bakain (meha azedaraehia). 

People who are childless regularly marry the tvlsi (ocymvm 
sacrum) to Rama, Vishnu, Krishna, etc., in the hope of having 
a child. If the birth of a child does not follow, then they much 
dread that a Yarndut, a messenger from Yama, or evil angel, 
will harass them on their road after death.—R. 0. Temple. 

The Dandi Chairon, or Dandion-ka-deota, is supposed to be 
particularly fond of sticks. His effigy is placed under a pipal 
tree, and persons suffering from intermittent fever are accustomed 
to offer a couple of sticks about the size of nine pins if they 
recover. 

Further very marked features of the hill religion is the deot- 
sidh stones to be seen by every wayside and before thousands 
of cottages. These stones are in the form of the impress of two 
feet. Tradition says that a chela of Surukhnath used while 
pasturing cattle to drink their milk and the villages in the evening 
always found their cattle dry. They went in their distress to a 
great miracle-worker who watched the lad and found out the 
truth. To get rid of him he threw away his stick and ordered 
him not to return till he had found it. But the boy’s power of 
finding it was greater than the master’s power of making it 
disappear and he found it at once. The miracle-worker finding 
that a greater than he had appeared sought to kill the lad, but be 
ran away and the hillside opened and admitted him. There is 
the head-quarters of his worship in Hamirpur Tahsil near 
Chakraoh village; and from there the worship spreads all over 
the neighbourhood. A light used to appear over the cleft and. 
hence the word deot for (leva. A common offering before the stones, 
is a tiny rough wooden sandal. 

The chief religious orders are the Gosains and the Bhojkis; 
at least these are the principal residents. Large numbers of 
jogis, saniasis, etc., passthrough the District, and some of them, 
such as the Bodha Pandits, reside ; but none of such importance 
as to call for special notice. 

Gujars, Telis, Julahas, Kashmiris, and Bharais are the 
principal Muhammadan tribes. The Kashmiris orginally came 
from the Valley of Kashmir and are to be found chiefly in. 
Kurpur and Tiloknath. Outside towns mosques are vfcry rare. 
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Jainism apparently used to be of some importance at Kangra 
as Jain relics brave been found there and there is also a Jain in¬ 
scription dafed1240 A. D. on the back of the Baijnatb temple. 

(o)—E cclesiastical Administration and Cbbistian 
Missions. 


CHAPTER I. C„ 
Population. 

Jainism. 


Six years after the annexation of the Kangra District by 
the British power Donald McLeod, afterwards Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of the Punjab but then the Commissioner of the Division, 
urged the Church Missionary Society to establish work at Kangra 
and Dharmsala. Action was taken by the Church Missionary 
Society and in 1854 the field was occupied and the work begun 
under the Rev. J. M. Merle. 


A house at Kangra became the head-quarters and evangelis¬ 
tic and institutional work was carried out at several points in 
the District. 

In 1905 the Mission plant suffered complete destruction 
and 3 Missionaries and 45 Indian Christians lost their lives in 
the great earthquake of April 4th. Work was resumed by the 
Church Missionary Society on a limited scale chiefly on its 
evangelistic side though a dispensary and Christian School were 
opened at Kangra. 

In January 1912 the Canadian Church of England took 
over charge of the Mission from the Church Missionary Society. 

The Mission is administered by a Local Governing Board 
of which the Bishop of Lahore is ex-officio chairman and its work 
is ecclesiastically under his supervision. The activities of the 
Mission are as follows:— 

At Kangra are a church, women’s hospital and girl’s board¬ 
ing school (middle). The hospital has made itself responsible 
for the training of maternity nurses (dais) who are sent for in¬ 
struction at the expense of the District, Board. At Palampur 
are the. Buchanan Memorial Dispensary and a small hostel for 
Christian bo 3 -s. The old planters’ Church there, destroyed in the 
earthquake, is still a picturesque ruin. Two miles from Palampur 
is a leper asylum transferred to the Mission by the District Board* 
The Mission was for some time responsible for the training of 
teachers for the primary schools of the District. This work 
was temporarily carried on at Dharmsala in connection with the 
Government High School, but plans have been sanctioned and 
grants made for the establishment of a Mission middle, model 
and normal school at some centre in the District, probably 
Nadaun or Sujanpur TIra. High classes have recently been 
opened at Palampur. There are Christian Congregations at 
Kangra, Palampur, Lower Dharmsala, and Sehorpain (two miles 
from Jwalamukhi). The Mission also provides services for the 
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Canadian Mission, 
Kangra District. 


English residents of Dharmsala, where there is a beautiful stone 
church erected by the Officers of the Gurkha regiment after the 
1905 earthquake. This last was unfortunately damaged in the 
1917 earthquake but it is hoped that by the removal of its heavy 
tower it will still be available. 

The. total number of Indian Christians in Kangra proper 
is about 169. 

The Educational Institutions maintained by the Canadian 
Mission in the Kangra District arc as follows:— 

In Kangra proper there is a very efficient Boarding and Day 
School for girls, under the Principalship of Miss A.E. Deblois. 
There are about 40 boarders, chiefly Christians, and about 100 
day scholars, chiefly Hindus. There is also a School for low 
caste girls in which the average number of scholars is 25. 

At this station there is also a very flourishing Zenana Hos¬ 
pital and Dispensary under the direction of the Hon’ble Florence 
M. Maenaghten, with whom is associated an Indian Lady Medical 
Practitioner. This Institution is deservedly popular throughout 
the whole District. There is a branch of it at Shahpur about 12 
miles distant, which is opened once a week by the ladies from 
Kangra and is of an enormous benefit to the people at Shahpur 
itself and the surrounding villages. 

At Palampur, the other central station of the Mission, there 
is a flourishing Boys 7 High School under the Principalship of 
the Reverend Frank S. Ford. The School was started in 1923 
and is supplying a long felt need. r 

In connection with the School there is a Demonstration 
Farm for practical instruction to the boys who wash to take up 
Agriculture as a subject. 

There are also two small schools for girls, which are main¬ 
tained by the Mission. The Mission has also under its charge 
the Settlement for Criminal Tribes. At the settlement itself 
a school for both boys and girls is carried on by the Mission, In 
connection with the Settlement, the Mission has at Palampur 
an Industrial Home for boys whose parents are in the Settle¬ 
ment. Besides imparting to them a knowledge of the “ Three 
R’s” for an hour and a half each day, they are taught different 
trades especially weaving. The Industrial Home was under¬ 
taken by the Mission in 1920. Four or five of the boys are now 
earning a good livelihood. These boys respond readily to civiliz¬ 
ing influences. 

At Palampur the Mission also maintains a Zenana Hospital 
and Dispensary which is served by an Indian Lady Doctor and a 
trained Nurse from Canada. 
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At Baijnath there is a general Mission Dispensary in eharge CHAPTER I, C- 

of an Indian worker. —- 

. - 1 Population# 

The Arya Samaj at Dharmsala was started m lob/, anti. Arya g ama j, Kan- 
there are local Sanaajis in some other places also in the District. grn District. 
Although the number of persons who have been taken into the 
fold by the Samaj is very small it has done important work in 
the Dist rict. During the earthquake the Arya Sama j organized 
several parties of volunteers who gave a good account of them¬ 
selves. It has opened schools in different places, and has also 
got rest-houses at Dharmsala, Kangra, Nagrota, Bhawama, 

Palampur, Sujanpur, Hamlrpur, Tikkar, Nadaun, Dehra Gopi- 
pur and Andaura 1 . The central educational institution is the 
Guru Datta Anglo-VedicHigh School at Kangra, whose building 
alone has cost about Bs. 50.000. A strong committee controls 
the school. The following other Arya Samaj Schools are to be 
found in the district :— 


Name of School and place. 

Maintained by 

(1) G. A.-V. Middle School, Saliana 

Local Committee. 

(2) G. A.-V. Lower Middle School, 

G. A.-V. High School 

Shahpur. 

(8) G. A.-V. Primary Girls’ School, 

Committee. 

Ditto. 

Shahpur. 


(4) G. A.-V. Primary School, 

Ditto. 

Kangra town. 


(5) Primary Girls School, Dhann- 

Arya Samaj, Dharmsala. 

S elicit 

(6) Primary Day School for Un¬ 

Ditto. 

touchable at Kaniara. 


(7) Primary Girls’ School, Palampur 

Arya Samaj, Palampur. 

Nos. (8) and (9) are in Kulu. 

Arya Samaj, Dhira. 

(10) D. A.-V. Lower Middle School, 

Dhira. 


(11) Hareta Sanskrit Patshala 

Local Managing Com¬ 
mittee. 

(12) D. A.-V. Middle School, Tikkar 

Arya Samaj, Tikkar. 

(13) Kukriar D. A.-V. Primary 

Arya Samaj, Kukriar. 

School. 

Arya Samaj, Chamboh. 

(14) D. A.-V. Primary School, 

Chamboh. 

Arya Samaj, Toni Devi. 

(15) D. A.-V. Primary School, Toni 

Devi. 



*Also at Nurpur, Shahpur and Nerti. 
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{#) Occupations. 


Name of School and place. 

Maintained by 

(16) D. A.-V. Primary School, Bari 

Arya Samaj, Bari. 

Arya Samaj, Salari. 

(17) D. A.-V. Primary School, 

Salari. 

Arya Samaj, Chock Bari. 

(18) D. A.-V. Primary School, Chock 

Bari. 


(19) D. A.-V. Primary School, Hath 

Arya Samaj, Hath. 

(20) D. A.-V. Primary School, 

Arya Samaj, Umera. 

Umera. 


(21) Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 

Local Managing Com- 

Dehra Gopipur. 

mittee under the direct 
control of the D. A.-V. 
High School, Hoshiar- 
pur Managing Com¬ 
mittee. 

(22) Lakha Mai Primary School, 

Ditto. 

Dehra. 


(23) Janki Primary Girls’ School, 

Ditto. 

Dehra. 


(24) D. A.-V. Primary School, Gopi- 

Ditto. 

pur. 


(25) Garli S. A. S. Middle School .. 

Ditto. 

(26) D. A.-V. Primary Girls' School, 

Ditto. 

Garli. 


(27). D. A.-V. Middle School, Nadaun 

Ditto. 

(28) D. A.-V. Middle School, Sujan- 

Ditto. 

pur. 


(29) D. A.-V. Middle School, Raipur 

Ditto. 

(30) D. A.-V. Middle School, Nag- 

Ditto. 

rota Surian. 



One Ayurvedic dispensary at Dharmsala and one at Palam- 
pur are also maintained by the Samaj. Some untouchables 
especially the Batwals arid Kolis have been admitted into the 
fold, and efforts are being made to reclaim more of them. 

Agriculture is of course the staple occupation of the District. 
Grazing for pastoral purposes is carried out by the Gaddis and 
.Gujars. The only industries of importance which exist are the 
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•extraction of wood and resin grown in the forest by the Govern- CHAPTER I, C. 
ment in the Forest Department, the slate quarries and the tea population, 
industry. At Kangra some gun-powder is manufactured for 
the slate Company at Kaniara. 

Kangra is the most agricultural District in the province. 

Out of its total population of 644,038 souls, 590,520 are 
supported by agriculture, the proportion of agricultural popu¬ 
lation per 1000 of district population being 771. 89,474 
persons earn their living by industrial occupation, com¬ 
merce supports 30,650, professions 14,722, and others 40,699. 

The total number of ordinary cultivators in the District is 
589,575, the numbers of farm servants and held labourers are 
2,885 and 9,694, respectively. 3,775 persons are engaged in the 
tea industry, the raising of farm stock gives work to 8,674 
persons, the number of cattle breeders is 1,857, herdsmen 
number 6,776, and fishing and hunting occupy 1,525 persons. 

“ The chief staples of food are maize and wheat. In the rice (?) Food, 
growing valleys the people subsist for the greater part of the year 
on rice ; but in the poorer uplands coarse millets (mandil and 
saunk) form a portion of their diet- Maize is a very favourite 
grain, and from September till May is in constant consumption. 

After that period the wheat harvest is matured, and for the re¬ 
maining six months of the year wheat meal is the common 
article of diet. In the rice countries the people reserve the clean 
unbroken rice for sale, retaining the chipped pieces for their 
own use. So also unmixed wheat is disposed of to the grain- 
dealer, and mixed barley and wheat (the two are commonly 
sown together, the crop being called goji ) is kept for home con¬ 
sumption. The agricultural classes have usually three meals a 
day. Before going to their morning w 7 ork the men partake of 
some bread reserved from the evening repast. This is called 
dhatialu or naohari. At twelve o’clock is the first full meal 
generally partaken by all the household, consisting of rice, or 
rice and dal (split pulse, usually urad or kullhi), or cakes made of 
wheat or maize. In the evening there is a supper, according to 
taste, in which, however, rice seldom appears. In most parts 
of the hills the people can secure fish, wdiich generally forms a 
constituent of their diet. On festive occasions they will kill a 
goat, which they consider very superior to mutton. Linseed, 
oil and rape oil are also used instead of ghi by the poorer classes, 
but most families can now afford the latter luxury. Punjab 
rock salt is mostly used, but the coarse Mandi salt is still used by 
the poorer classes in many places. The latter salt is dissolved, 
and the brine, after being refined from the earthen particles, is 
mixed with the food it is intended to season.” 
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(r) Dress, 


Barnes,section 292 . 


“ Tobacco is in very general use among men and women 
alike, though in the higher ranks of life the women affect to re¬ 
pudiate its use. There is a prejudice against onions and carrots, 
which orthodox Hindus, will not touch. Turmeric is a 
condiment in large request and is seldom absent from any 
meal in the household of those who can afford it. The Ghirths 
and all the Sudra tribes, together with the Bhojkis and Gaddis, 
are great consumers of wine. No other class will openly acknow¬ 
ledge its use, though many drink it secretly. 

The ordinary clothing of a man of the poorer classes consists 
of a'skull cap [topi), a frock reaching to the waist ( kurti ) or a 
similar but longer garment, called a cholu, reaching to the knees, 
and short breeches ( kachh, ). In addition to these, the peasant 
usually carries with him a blanket ( pattu ), which in hot weather 
he twists as a turban to defend his head from the sun, and in 
the winter uses as a wrapper. The frock and breeches are usually 
made of cotton woven by the village weaver, and cut and sewn 
into shape by the village soi or tailor. The pattu is of home-spun 
texture, woven generally in alternate squares of white and black 
wool, the only variety being in the size of the squares. In the 
rains, people travel barefoot, as the wet weather spoils their 
shoes but in all other seasons they usually possess a pair of shoes 
(juta ). Among the higher classes the.clothes of both sexes are 
usually made of English fabrics, and formed into shapes to suit 
the fashion or the pleasure of the wearer. The only peculiarity 
is that the kurti is commonly retained by all. The head-dress 
gives the best opportunity for a display of good taste or love 
of finely. Two or more turbans of different colours are often 
artistically mixed together, and bound round the head so as 
to display the colours to advantage, and to fall in heavy yet 
graceful folds over the right ear. The usual mixture is a red 
ground with a white exterior turban, and the effect is always 
becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously 
exaggerated, and a hill dandy has been observed with as many 
as seven turbans of different hues, not very judiciously chosen, 
wrapped round his head. The hill people are also very fond of 
wearing coloured vests and scarfs. They also adopt the effemi¬ 
nate habit of wearing ear-rings of gold, graced sometimes with 
pearls ; and those who can afford it will display gold or silver 
bracelets, and necklaces of alternate bead and gold. r: 

“ The female dress is picturesque. On ordinary occasions 
a Hindu woman wears a petticoat (ghagra), a choli, which covers 
the breast, and the suthan, or long trousers, with a depatto, or 
mantle to form the head-dress. In the winter they adopt a 
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gown, made ordinarily of a coarse chintz, called doru, which 
covers the whole body, fitting close round the neck. For ordi¬ 
nary wear these garments are made of the simplest colours, and 
are modest and becoming, but on gala days, though the cut of 
the garments is the same, the texture and colours are strikingly 
altered. The border of the petticoat is adorned with patterns 
printed in silver or gold, or the whole garment is made of streaked 
colours tastefully associated. The plain white dopatta, or mantle, 
gives place to a pink or yellow scarf. The choli is made of equally 
gay material, and the person is ornamented with jewellery. The 
nose ring, or balu, is the most common ornament. With the 
exception of unmarried girls and widows every woman displays 
this piece of finery, which is a sign of married life, and shows 
that the wearer still rejoices in the society of her husband. Ex¬ 
cept in the lower classes the balu is made of gold, and its circum- 


CHAPTER I, C. 
Population. 


ference is limited only by the taste of the possessor. The Gbirth 
women are very fond of a profusion of necklaces of coloured glass, 
of pieces of porcelain (hack) and beads, the vegetable product of 
the forest. Muhammadan women dress with less taste and in 
more sombre colours. They never wear ,tho ghagra, or petti¬ 
coat, and very seldom the doru, or gown, but restrict themselves 
to loose trousers and a mantle. Another dress, called pishwaz 
is a cotton gown of very light texture, almost approaching to 
muslin, and made of various gay colours. The use of this, how¬ 
ever, is confined to the higher ranks of life.” 


“ The houses of the peasantry are scattered in pleasant and M Dwellings, 
picturesque localities, ml congregated into villages. Every 
man resides upon his own farm and builds his cottage- in -some ,so ° 011 
selected spot, open as a rule to the^eun, and yet sheltered from 
the wind. The house is of sun-dried brick, having generally 
two storeys. The inmates occupy the lower floor, the upper 
being used during the greate'r part of the year as a lumber-room 
or store-room for grain. During the rains the upper room is 
used for cooking and in many eases as a sleeping room, the whole 
family occupying it at night in order to escape the close and 
unhealthy air of the ground floor. The upper roof is generally 
made of thatch, thick, substantial, and neatly trimmed, but of 
late years slates have been extensively used. The outside walls 
are plastered with red or light coloured earth. The front space 
is kept clean and fresh, and the whole is encircled by a hedge of 
trees and brambles, maintaining privacy and affording material 
for repairs. On one side of the cottage is the shed for the cows 
and bullocks, called efruml, and another building containing 
the sheep and goats styled the ori. If the owner of the farm be 
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Furniture. 


C. a man of -substance, he will probably possess a buffalo or two ; 
these are penned in separate tenements called memnra. The 
thatch of the cottage is rertewed every third year ; and in parts 
where grass is plentiful, a fresh covering is added annually. The 
ridge-pole is made of tun , sisu, ohi, or hr. The hairwr, baker a, 
and" piped are avoided on various superstitious grounds; while 
the siriis (Acacia sirrissa) is reserved exclusively for the dwellings 
of BSjas or olgods. No ordinary person is allowed to apply the 
wood to his own purposes. Every year, in the season of the 
Naoratra in September the cottage is replastered inside and out¬ 
side, a labour which devolves upon the women in all but the 
highest castes. On the occasion of a marriage too the bride¬ 
groom's house is always adorned with some fresh gay-coloured 
plaster.” 

“ The entrance to the cottage is usually to the east or to th® 
south ; but there is no general law, and the favourite position 
varies in different parts of the Diate-iet. The west, however, 
is superstitiously eschewed. 4 gain, should a neighbour design 
his cottage so that tie* ridge pole of his roof crossed at right 
angles with the entrance of another cottage, there would be an 
appeal to the District Officer to prevent so unlucky an arrange¬ 
ment ; for the hill people have a general superstition that 
some disaster would be sure to befall the owner of the house thus 
menaced. The. Rajputs and Brahmans always occupy the 
highest and most secluded parts of the village area. It would 
not be tolerated for a man of low caste to raise his dwelling on 
any eminence whieh should overlook the cottages of those .qf 
higho* birth. ^The entrance to the cottage is secured by a wooden 
door, and during the absence of the household is fastened out¬ 
side by a lock, iadha houses orithe higher castes it is not ufl- 
^usualj for the sake of additional privacy, to build the cottages 
of..the. homestead in-the form of a quadrangle, the. windows and 
doors all faring inwards.’’ 

“ The interior of the domicile is furnished generally in the 
simplest style. In the Sikh t i me s the agricult u r al classes aged' 
earthen vessels for the preparation of their food ; either their 
saeans seldom allowed them to possess utensils of more costly 
fabric, or they were afraid to show such substantial signs of com¬ 
fort Under British pwte Svery house has its set of vessels 
made of brass, copper, or other metal, according to the prevailing 
custom. In the winter, the women plait mats of rice straw 
(jbmebrfy which are laid down over the floor of the room. They 
construct also a sort of quilt stuffed with pieces of old clothes. 
This is called a khinda and is used indifferently as a coverlet or 
as a mattress. A hukka, a few dried herbs, and a wicker basket 
suspended from the roof containing bread and other articles 
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necessary to be secured from the depredations of cats and vermin, CHAPTER I, <3. 
constitute the remaining furniture of the household.” — 4 

Population. 

Just before death the dying man’s bedding is spread on [t) Disposal of dsad. 
the ground, painted with cow-dung and over-spread with kusha 
grass. His head faces the north and his relatives give away rice, 
wheat or maize, clothing, cash and other articles in charity ac¬ 
cording to their means. The cow which is given away in charity 
at the time of death is called betarni after the name of the stream 
which, according to the Hindu belief, a man’s soul has to cross 
after death. When the dying man begins to breathe hard immedi¬ 
ately before death small pieces of live articles (gold, silver, copper, 
pearl and coral) termed punch ratan are put into his mouth. 

After his death an earthen pitcher with a hole beneath is filled 
with water and hung up by a cotton rope and the water is 
allowed to drip constantly. An earthen lamp is also kept burn¬ 
ing day and night for ten days. The dead body is carried on 
a frame of bamboo or a frame of timber but before placing the 
dead body on the bier it is washed, some relatives bring the 
winding sheets for the body which are placed over the 
bier. These sheets are sometimes very valuable. If the 

dead man was an old man the bier is accompanied by the 
blowing of conches and beating of drums. Before the body 
is taken out balls of barley flour are prepared to be taken to the 
river where the body is cremated : this is called pind dan. Gene¬ 
rally this is done by the eldest son of the deceased. When the 
dead body is carried out some cash and also sometimes dry fruit 
are thrown over it. The persons of the got of the deceased who 
are younger than the deceased accompany the bier with their 
heads uncovered. On the way the bier is placed on the ground 
once and pind dan is done again ; this halting place is called the 
basram ghat. The dead body is generally burnt on the bank of a 
stream. The ^ people of places near Nandi Kesar and Gang 
Bhairon in Kangra Tahsil take special care to take the body for 
cremation to these sacred spots. The burning place is first washed 
with water and some cash is placed on it for the Acharaj. The 
body is then placed on the funeral pyre and before it is set on 
fire the more valuable clothing is taken off and given to the Panda 
and the rest burnt with the body. The son or in his absence 
the nearest heir, sets on fire first that part of the pyre which con¬ 
tains the head and then he lights up the whole pile of wood. 

After the head bursts all the persons there throw pieces of sandal 
or amal wood into the pyre and after bathing each man does 
what is called tilanjli by taking and throwing a few drops of 
water on the palm of the hand in token of the final cutting off of 
the deceased’s tie with the survivors. For 9 days pind dan is 
done and the near relatives sleep on the ground, take only one 

q2 
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CHAPTER I C mea ^ during Gie day and do not change their clothes. On th< 
_ . ’ ' 4th day the ashes are taken and sent to Hardwar on the Ganges 

Population* as soon as the means of the persons concerned permit. On thai 
day the reading of the Garrur Puran is begun by the pandit anc 
friends and relatives come and hear the hatha. On the lOtb 
day the earthen lamp and the pitcher are taken out and placed 
under a pip a l tree. On that day the house is swept, men and 
women of the brotherhood wash their clothes and those younger 
than the deceased have head and face'shaved while the rest do an 
ordinary shave. This is the day of the last pind dan and the 
conclusion of the reading of the Puran. After this comes the hirya 
ceremony which is performed in the case of Brahmans on the 
11th day, in the case of Khatris on the 13th day and in the case 
of the Yaishyas on the 16th day. A havan is done and the A char a$ 
is given a eharpoy with bedding, ute nsils, clothing, ornaments, 
a cow, buffalo, horse and palanquin or similar articles according 
to the means of the persons concerned. Many people set at 
large a calf less than 22 months old with a mark branded on it. 
Every month, on the date of the death, provisions according to 
means are given to a Brahman for 11 months and at the end of 
the year the barkkari ceremony is done which consists in the 
giving away of clothing, bedding, utensils, ornaments, a cow 
buffalo, etc., to a Brahman. At the end of the 4th year the 
chaubarhh ceremony is performed, dhotis, gadwis and sweetmeats 
are distributed among 13 Brahmans and on the following day the 
purohil and his wife get clothing, ornaments, bedding, utensils, 
cow, buffalo, horse, palanquin, etc., according to the means of 
the person concerned. A sharadh is done and friends and re¬ 
latives are fed. After this the usual sharadh ceremony is per¬ 
formed annually. 

For ten days relatives continue to come for condolence 
with the bereaved family. This is called mukdri a word used also 
in the plains. When an old man dies a goat is slaughtered one 
month after his death and the relatives are fed. This is called 
sag. Nearly all classes in the District observe this cere¬ 
mony. 

A good many fairs are held in the District and on the occasion 
of most of these fairs wrestling matches take place and visitors 
(«) Amusements and from all parts of the hills flock ir. large numbers. A wrestling 
leetiwis. match is called a chhinj and the chhinj of Kaniara near Dh-ann- 

sala which takes place during the month of March attracts 
more spectators than those held at other places. 

The chief festival of the people in these parts is the annual 
Sair which is observed on the first day of Asuj. During the early 
hours of the morning of that day the barber goes about with a 
basket in his hands. A Galgal is placed in it and as he goes about 
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.he announces the arrival of that auspicious day. Men, women CHAPTER I, C. 
and children bow to that fruit which is the emblem of the fruits of' ~ 

-the harvest about to be reaped, and of the happy termination of op •k 0 "* 

the rains. All the members of the family meet on that day, 

the women appear in their best, and the best food is cooked and 

partaken of that day. This is the bara din of the, hillmen and 

every body tries to be among his family on that day. This day 

marks the departure of the rainy season and the people, so to say, 

thank God because the rains have gone leaving their houses and 

the crops uninjured. An insect called “ Tida ” skips about at 

that time of the year and the people say its peculiar sound is 

an announcement of the advent of the happy day. Its notes 

are said to mean “ Sair has come, Sair has come.” 1 

Of the fairs held in the Nurpur Tahsil that held at Tika 
Kohri in Bhadwar at a distance of about five miles from Nurpur 
is the most important. People go there to make their offering 
every Saturday and Tuesday, but the days of the fair are the 
four Saturdays of the mont h of Sawan. The pujaris of the place 
wlio receive the offerings are the Thakurs of the Tika. It is 
commonly believed that if a person is bitten by a snake and he 
goes there he is cured. The fair is accordingly called Nagani 
Mala fair. It is said a woman gave birth to a serpent here and a 
leper was cured of his leprosy. The Tika is, therefore, called 
Kohri. 

The fair"known as the Shiboo Sthan fair is held at Bhar- 
maur at a distance of 12 miles from Nurpur. Its days are the 
four Sundays of the month of Sawan although in Har also visitors 
come from the neighbouring Tabsils of Dasuyaand Delira. A "visit 
to this place is also said to have the power to cure the person 
bitten by a snake. 

The fair held at Sitla near Damtal is held on every Tuesday 
of Chet and attracts a large number of persons. The visitors 
seek shelter for the night in the temple at Damtal whose Mahant 
receives offerings. 

The most important fair in the District is that held at Jwala- 
jaukhi in Debra Tahsil. Hindus from all parts of the Province 
and even parts of other provinces come here in large numbers in 
April and October during what are called the Nauratra days of the 
Durga Goddess. Inside the temple bum day and night the 
flames of gas which come out of the fissures in the rock over which 
stands a temple whose dome is guilt with gold. The visitors see 
here the visible Goddess, make their offerings to the Goddess and 
to the Pujaras whose books give the names of all those who have 

1 Thia insect ia popularly called situ since its appearance marks the advent 
ot winter (sit) see also page 408). 
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waited the shrine and their ancestors. As visitors arrive 
these persons flock round them and the visitor gees with the 
P-ujara who can show that he was adopted as priest by an ancestor 
or relative of his. The priest gets offerings from him for having 
taken him to the. temple and for providing accommodation. He 
gets the entry of the visitor in his book signed by him and this en¬ 
ables him to claim as his Yajmansz]] those who belong to his family 
and who may chance to visit the temple. Many people, especially 
women take a vow that if anything that they ardently wish foi¬ 
ls obtarned they will go on pilgrimage to the temple here. Beauti¬ 
ful songs in praise of the Goddess are sung by the women who go 
ther-e and some people slaughter goats therein front of the temple. 
Water runs along a watercourse which lakes off from a spring- 
high above. Some say this canal was constructed by the Emperor 
Ak bar to try to quench the flames. The attempt having proved 
abortive he became a devotee of the Goddess. The song popu¬ 
larly sung in praise of the Goddess described how the Mogul 
Emperor came barefooted and placed a crown of gold before the 
Goddess as an offering. That crown is still preserved and it is- 
said i t was turned into copper as soon as the Emperor looked hack 
m pride and thought of the rich present he had made. Maharaja 
Banjit Singh visited the place more than once. On one occasion 
he made abundant offerings of gold and silver, bestowed alms 
upon the poor, hovered round the sacred flame like a moth round 
a lamp,^ and rubbed his forehead against the threshold of the 
Goa dess s temple. On another occasion he made a vow r to 
perform a pilgrimage to Jwalamukhi after the prosperous ter¬ 
mination of his Afghan Campaign. 


The fair held at Pirsaluhi, Mauza Kaloha, in Dehra Tahsil 
is also well known. It takes place on the 7th of Magli, the visitors 
spend the night in the open and fire is lighted in numerous 
places as the nights are cold. Many men do not use the milk 
and ghi of their buffaloes and cows till an offering thereof has 
been made to the shrine and the offerings thus collected are distri¬ 
buted amongst the Raj puts, jakirs and bharait, there. The shares 
of those who receive these offerings are often sold and mortgaged 
by the persons concerned. 

The Narihana fair in this Tahsil is held in the month of June 
six or seven days before the Nirjala Ekadashi and a big crowd 
assembles there. Goats are slaughtered and other offerings are 
made to the Shiv God there and a wrestling match adds to the 
attraction of the fair. 


No important fair is held in the Hamlrpur Tahsil. 
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Of the fairs held in Falampur Tahsil the one held at Bha- 
warna and known as Bhikhe Shah fair is the most important. 
Bhikhe Shah was a Ttajput and he was the chela of a Musalman 
fakir called Shah Mustali. One day, so runs the legend, they 
were going together and a dead body was being carried there. 
The Musalman said they were carrying a dead body but, the chela 
said that it was a living person. The fakir asked how could he 
say that the man was alive. Thereupon he took off the winding 
sheet of the corpse and sprinkled water over the face. Life was 
restored, Shah Mustali felt ashamed, Bhikha ran away in fear 
of the Guru and it is said he vanished at this spot. A tomb 
and a mosque were raised there since he was the chela of a Musal¬ 
man and a fair is held there every year in June. Cattle are also 
brought heie and are sold. 

The Balakrupi fair in this Tahsil is held in the months of Jeth 
and H&r. There is a temple of Shiv here and offerings of grain 
and other things are made here. Some people bring the first 
hair of their children to this place, present it, t.o the god ; and night 
vigils are kept by many to earn religious merit. 

At Baijnath two fairs are held one in March and the other 
in January. 

The Saloh fair takes place in August, some giving out 
that they are possessed go on shaking their head for hours and 
the people think it is due to the influence of the goddess. The 
Managers of this temple are Gliirths who receive the offerings. 

The Asapuri fair is held round the temple on the high hill 
in the month of August. An important wrestling match takes 
place at Saliana at a distance of six miles from Palampur. At 
Kangra two fairs are held like those at Jwalamukhi during the 
Durga weeks in October and April. Visitors from all parts of the 
country come and pay their homage at the ancient temple of the, 
goddess. The old temple with its golden domes and spire was 
demolished"*by the terrible earthquake of 1905 but the image 
of the goddess was left intact. A new temple has been raised 
again and the fairs are held regularly. 

At Lanital 11 miles from Kangra there is the tomb of a Hindu 
fakir named Bawa Fattu. It is said he possessed the power of 
granting the wash of all those that approached him. A fair is held 
there on the Bisakhi day. It is curious that some people still 
come and express their desires before the Managers who hail from 
Dera, Baba Nanai. The applicant gets his application written 
by them or others and the sum or thing to be presented in case 
the desire is fulfilled is named therein. The Manager prays 
at the tomb-of the fakir and when the wish is fulfilled the person 
concerned comes and makes the offering fixed. Sometimes som* 
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; people come with their written application which they throw 
down at the tomb. They go away after that and when their 
desires are crowned with fulfilment as a result of the vow taken 
they come and make their offerings. Thus goes on the ancient 
rule of superstition and poetry in tracts unaffected by the 
conquest of science. 1 

The Shiv temple at Baroh at a distance of ten miles from 
Kangra is the gathering place of another important fair in this 
Tahsil. It is held on each Saturday in the month of Hsr and 
some people consider it necessary to pay a visit to this temple 
after marriage or the birth of a son. The zaviindars of this 
part of the District do not use their ghi for the first time till an 
offering has been made at this temple. CM is not sold till 
this has been done and this accounts for the terrible smell of 
the ghi sold in this District. 

At Lidbar near Nagrota a cattle fair and a wrestling match 
used to be held till recently. It is said that during pre-British 
days parties from different villages used to come and try their 
strength in a froo fight and blood was often shed ; a wrestling 
match took its place subsequently and a cattle fair was added by 
the District Board. 

An other well-known fair in this Tahsil is that held at Nerti 
about one mile from the main road to Palampur. This is the 
place where a fight took place between the Baja of (.’hamba and 
the Katoch Baja of the Kangra State. The former was killed 
treacherously and it is according to his dying wish that a fair 
is held there. People say and believe that he went on fighting 
even after his head had been severed from his body. Gaddis of the 
high hills flock there in large numbers and in addition to cattle 
woollen blankets are sold there. The temple at which the fair 
is held is now' managed by the Baja- of Charnba. A muaji is also 
attached to this temple. The fair takes place on the 7th of Har 
every year. 

The Dal fair held at a place in upper Dhurmsala during 
the month of August or September attracts a large number of 
men and women throughout the District. The Ghirths and 
Gurkhas specialty are fond of attending this fair and Ghirtb women 
sing songs as they go to and come from this place. 

The Lohri, Shiv Fairi, Holi, Bisakhi (known as Basowa in 
the hills), Nirjala Ekadshi, Bakhri, Janamashtami and Dewali 
are well-known festivals in the Kangra District as they are among 
the Hindus of the plains. The Sair festival is peculiar to these 
hills, and has been mentioned already. Another peculiar festival 
is the chvrni day observed on the last day of Har. The mmindtirs 
seize some of the insects locally known as chirs, and put them 


•See also pages 209-210 of this volume. 
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into flour and burn it. The smoke drives away other insects of 
this kind. They are treated in this way because they are very 
troublesome to cattle. On the last day of Sawan is observed the 
Joru Patroru day when people prepare patroras of vegetable 
leaves cooked in oil or ghi and eat them. The zamindars make 
ropes for cattle on that day, as it is considered to be auspicious 
to do so on the this occasion. -On every Sunday in Sawan especi¬ 
ally on the last Sunday women observe Mvnjra. They make 
dolls and take them to the stream and hill torrents of their 
villages. The dolls are floated on the water, and the women 
have then a feast there. 

The Chaudhris were a class of agricultural officers, raised 
by the Mughals, and found only in those districts which were 
reserved as imperial demesnes. The extent of their juris¬ 
diction seldom comprised more than eight or ten villages, 
and in every taluqa there were several chaudhris. The duties 
were chiefly fiscal. They were expected to encourage cultiva¬ 
tion, replace absconding cultivators, and provide generally 
for the security of the Government revenue. Tiny were also 
entrusted with Police powers and were responsible for the arrest 
of criminals and the prevention of crime. Their emoluments 
were usually two per cent, on the gross produce, and sometimes 
Government conferred a small jdtfir. The title at present en¬ 
joyed is based more on prescription than in exchange for service 
rendered. Some of the' old chaudhris have degenerated into 
heads of villages, and some have nothing but the empty title now. 

The Kotwals were hereditary officers, a post of the Hindu 
system of revenue. They were the chiefs of circles of villages 
known as kotwalis also called taluqas. The duties of a kotwal 
were not only fiscal and criminal but also military. Our zaildars 
are still called kotwals. 

There is a family of Brahmans at Narwana in Kangra Tahsil 
who are known as Hakims or rulers. They held the office of 
zaildars for a long time and are still spoken of as Hakims 
amongst the zamindars. 

Mehars were the kardars of Lambardars. They were exempt 
from begar, and for their services th(jy were paid by the zamin- 
dars- The only family of Mehars now is that of Mehar Narain 
Lai, a Zaildar in Hamirpur Tahsil. 1 

Mehtas were the office clerks of Kajas who wrote their pr ivate 
letters or those about supplies. The Mehtas of Paprola in Palam- 
pur Tahsil held an important fiscal position. They were almost 
as influential as chaudhris and enjoyed emoluments similar to 
those of the latter. 
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1 Mr. Lyail thought they were commandants of the local militia. 
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culture. 

General agricultural The kharif crops are sown in May and June ; and harvested 

conditions. in October ; if the spring rains continue too late the harvest suffers 

from the ground being sodden at sowing time, while excessive 
rain in September is injurious especially to the maize crops. 
For rice the last week of Sawan (July-August) and the first 
week of Bliadon (August-September) locally known as Kurl 
Kurh days should give incessant rain to enable the zimindars 
to reap a plentiful harvest. The rabi crops are sown in 
October and November and reaped in April and May ; they 
are apt to suffer from the Christinas rains coming late and 
in the higher lands from the snow lying late on the fields. In 
March and April excessive rain proves injurious, and in villages 
along the foot, of the Dhaola Dhar damage is sometimes done by 
hail. 

The harvests of the last 23 years might be classified as 
follows • 

Kharif. llabi. 

Excellent Wn, ... 3 3 

Good ... ... f> fi 

Average ... 4 4 

Poor ... ... a 7 

Bad ... ... 0 4 

BoIIb. The people distinguish between lands lying close to or at a 

distance from the homestead, and between lands which yield one 
or two crops in the year. The diversities of hill and valley natur¬ 
ally produce considerable differences of soil, but the varieties are 
seldom found commingled in the lands of a single village, each 
kind of soil being usually spread over an extensive tract. Just 
as the taluqa divisions followed the natural features of the country, 
so each variety of soil is usually found within similar limits. For 
example, the soil of the Kangra valley is of much the same charac¬ 
ter in all the low-lying villages, and in the adjacent hills of Bar- 
giraon the soil of one village closely resembles that of another, 
but between the valley and the uplands there is a marked differ¬ 
ence in the soils. Among taluqas, however, the differences are 
often very marked. Thus in Kangra Tahsil the subsoil rests 
on beds of large boulders, which have been washed down from the 
main ranges, and the upper stratum consists of disintegrated 
granite, mixed with detritus from later formations, and is 
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exceedingly fertile. In this soil trees grow luxuriantly, rice and CHAPTER II, A. 

tea are cultivated, and, with the assistance of manure, all the Economic^-Agri- 

more valuable staples can be grown. In the vicinity of the culture. 

secondary ranges, the soil though of excellent quality is less 

rich, being composed of stiff marls mixed with sand, which form 

a light, fertile mould, easily broken up and free from stones. This 

soil is found in the upland villages of Tahsils Debra and Niirpur 

and a narrow belt of it runs south-east, across Hamlrpur Talisil, 

from Changar Balihar to the Sutlej. Throughout this tract 

the hillsides are well forested, and fine trees are scattered amidst agriculture. ** 

the cultivation ; sugarcane, cotton, rice, wheat and maize are the 

main products. A third variety of soil is found wherever the 

tertiary formation appears and especially in the south of Niirpur 

and Mahal Mori, Tira and Lower Rajgiri in Hamlrpur Tahsil. 

It is a cold reddish clay of small fertility containing a quantity 
of loose water-worn pebbles. In this soil there are hut few trees, 
and the hillsides seldom produce anything but rank grass, while 
the cultivation is limited almost entirely to gram and the poorer 
kinds of pulse. 

The cultivated area is divided into fields, generally open and General aspect of 
unenclosed, but in some parts surrounded by hedges, or stone walls cultiv<ltioa ' 
about four feet high. Round the cottage of every cultivator 
there is a small plot of land fenced in with shrubs and trees. This 
enclosure is called the bd$l or lahn and being close to the home¬ 
stead is cultivated like a garden. The size and appearance of 
the fields vary considerably. In the Kangra Valley, where rice 
cultivation prevails, the fields descend in successive terraces 
levelled and embanked with slight ridges to retain the water. 

The necessity of preserving an even surface restricts their size, 
and under the hills, where the slope is rapid, some of the fields 
are smaller than a billiard table. 


Lower down the valley, the slope is more gradual and the 
fields are larger. Rice beds, however, are invariably small. 
Near Nadaun the contours are broken even in the valley, and the 
fields vary in shape and size. In the west of Tahsils Debra and 
Niirpur, where the country is less broken, the fields are larger 
and are protected either by stout hedges, or by light walls. These 
hedges are impassable except where a break, usually kept blocked 
with loose dry thorns, has been left. Here the broad sloping 
fields, red soil and thick green hedges are charmingly suggestive 
of a Devonshire landscape. Elsewhere the scenery has a tropical 
aspect. In many parts and notably in the Kangra Valley, wide 
areas bear a double harvest. Speaking of the three taluqas 
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CHAPTER II, A. of Rihlu, Kangra and Palam, which occupy the valley below 
Economic-Agri- DharmsAla, Mr. Lyall said : “ Live there (at Dharmsala) a year 
culture. and you see the whole surface of the valley change twice from 
green to yellow with marvellous rapidity. Not a break in the 
sheet of cultivation is to be noticed, and before one harvest is 
completely cut, a light shade of green shows that in other fields 
the next is already sprouting.” 


General system of Mr Barnes thus summarizes the agricultural capacity of the 

agriculture, Barnes, ueonle :— 

§230, v 1 

“ Qoupling the circumstance that each man resides upon his tenure with the 
narrow space that tenure comprises, we should naturally expect to find a careful 
and elaborate system of husbandry ; for if every occupant made a fair use of his 
time, and took proper advantage of his position, every field in so small an allot¬ 
ment should be tended like a garden, and the appearance of the cultivated 
country should be neater and belter ordered than almost any other agricultural 
district. As a general rule I am afraid the reverse of this picture must be admitted. 
The people are not. so industrious t or so proficient, as their brethren in the plains ; 
their implements are more primitive; many improvements universal below, such as 
the drill plough, the chaff-cutting apparatus, &c., are quite unknown to them. 
Theiroattloarea poop breed, and the ploughing given to the soil, is superficial 
and slovenly ; the weeding is put off until the Top is endangered ; and then the 
tops only are nipped while the roots are left to encumber the ground. The 
only redeoming point in their system is the diligent application of manure, and 
oven this circumstance is rather an evidence of their general slothfulness. 
It is a lazy substitute for more laborious appliances. It is easier to stimulate 
nature with a few loads of manure, than to pulverize the soil with incessant 
ploughing, and to jealously eradicate the semblance of a weed." 

.Agricultural opera. The number of ploughings.differs with ear'll kind of produce. 

tion0 - For sugar or cotton the land is ploughed ten or twelve times before 

the seed is sown. Wheat, and barley usually require three plough¬ 
ings, and the coarser grains according to their worth. Some 
seeds, like linseed and peas, are thrown into the ground without 
any preparation at, all. The plough, drawn by oxen, is driven 
through the soil at a depth of about three inches ; the ground is 
not turned over as in English ploughing; and the ploughman, 
when he reaches the end of the field, returns upon almost the same 
track: the field looks as though it had been harrowed rather 
than ploughed. The second ploughing usually follows the lines 
of the first, but about Nurpur the better method is followed of 
ploughing across the first furrows. After ploughing, the clod- 
crushers with heavy clubs reduce to dust any lump which has es¬ 
caped the plough. Lastly comes the mahi, a heavy horizontal 
beam of wood, which is dragged laboriously by bullocks over the 
field, to render its surface smooth and ready for sowing. It is 
then again ploughed over; and the sower follows the furrow, 
throwing the seed from right to left, and discharging his handful 
in five casts. When the whole field has been sown the mdhi 
is again used to level the surface. 
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For wheat, and the other spring crops, weeding with hoes is CHAPTER II, A. 
never practised. After rain, if the soil has hardened round the j; conoj ^j[L-A ri- 
young shoots, the soil is loosened with the harrow, and just before culture, 
the crop ripens the weeds are pulled out by hand and given to the Barnes, p 217 . 
cattle. But after the heat and rains of autumn each crop re¬ 
quires two or three weeding? with the hoe. Sugarcane and cotton 
are weeded as often as grass appears, and the plants themselves 
have to be thinned. In reaping, the corn is cut down near the 
root and tied up into small sheaves, fifteen or twenty of these 
being gathered into a bundle, and carried to the threshing floor 
or kura. This is always in the open, generally at the corner of a 
field. It. is round and enclosed with stones: the floor is either 
paved with large flags, or constructed of well-rammed earth, 
smoothed over with fine clay apd eowdung. The corn is trodden 
out by oxen, unscripturally muzzled, and the bruised straw 
is given to the cattle to eat. The practice of cutting it into chaff 
is not known in the hills ; and what the cattle refuse is kept for 
litter, or thrown on the dung-heap. Maize alone is threshed 
by hand, as its hard cobs bruise the feet of the cattle or make 
them bleed. The floor is screened with blankets to prevent any 
grain being lost, the cobs being gathered in a heap and beaten 
out by one or two men with straight sticks (usually of bamboo), 
while two or three others sit in the centre and throw back the 
heads driven out of the range of the blows. 

A plough drawn by a pair of bullocks in ordinary soil will Daily work oi » 
plough about four kanals (about three-eights of an acre) in a day. Barut#, 

If the soil is hard and stiff, half this is a good day’s work. In heavy 
rice-land the strain upon the bullocks is so great that they never 
last more than three or four years, and it is not unusual for cattle 
harnessed to the plough to fall dead under the yoke. 

The agricultural implements of the people are few and simple. Agricultural impio- 
They differ little from those used in the plains, hut the drill plough and app11 ' 

is unknown. 

The following list gives the implements in common use with Barnes, $231. 
their vernacular names 



Vernacular osme. j 

English description. 

Hal and Lohala 

Plough and ploughshare. 

SI AM 

... 

A heavy horizont :1 block of wood dragged 
by oxen, for smoothing the surface of a 
field. 

Much 

... 

Similar to the above but curved in shape 
and need only on muddy lands 
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Manure, and rota- 
ti on of crops. 

B arses, § 222. 


Vcnacnlar nan e. 

English description 

D&ndrat ... ... 

A harrow with eigl t or ton bamboo teeth 

- 

dragged by oxen, used for opening the 
«oil round the young corn. 

Manjn, Kndal and Kodali 

Hoes for weeding. 

llholcrSn or Katliela t r bharuta ... 

A wooden olub used for orushing stiff cl ><!• 
of earth. 

T'aiugul ... 

A three-protiged pitcbfoik. 

DsiaDti 

A small hrok. 

Kbabar tlrantl 

A hook, with teeth like a saw to cut loner 

grass. 

Kahi or Ka««i 

A in at lock. 

Rambba ... 

A .mall Iron instru ment, for dipjgiiir up 
grass ro ts ami .11 weeds. 

Kothfi.ru cr Chbdu 

are* for cutting wood. 


The agriculturist usually gets the wood for these implements 
either free or at a nominal cost, and all he has to pay for is the iron 
part of the implement, and the labour of cutting and shaping the 
wood. 

The tigurcs in the margin as to the use of manure, and the 


Clast of land. 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated ... 


Total ... 


numuer 


Pkkckntage 

MAHtJBKD. 

P KRCK>TAG K 
BKABIVG 

PBR AN1T01C 

Con¬ 

stantly. 

Occa- 

lionally. 

3 crop*. 

2 crops 

61% 

21% 

4% 

60% 

82% 

13% 

None 

10% 

71-5% 

17% 

... 



crops 
obtained a year, 
were furnished to 
the Famine Roport 
of 1879 (page 258). 
It was there also 
stated that the 
average weight of 
manure per acre 
was 150 maunds on 
land constantly and 
55 maunds on land 
occasionally ma¬ 
nured. 


Manure and rotation However sceptical the hill people may be of the advantages 
oforop*. 0 f deep ploughing and constant weeding, they are fully alive to 

the importance of manuring their lands. Their rule appears to 
be that, if manure is available, other toilsome precautions may 
be disregarded, while, if manure be wanting, the task of coaxing 
the soil into fertility is hopeless. The dung-heap stands at a 
decent distanco from the homestead, generally in the comer of 
a field, and all the refuse of the household is carefully carried 
to it ; at night the cattle pens are strewod with a litter of grass 
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or branches, which in the morning is thrown upon the hung-heap ; 
if travellers halt near the homestead, the refuse of their camp 
is collected and added to the dung-heap ; the heap is scattered 
over the fields twice a year. Land nearest to the cottage, in 
which the finer staples are generally grown, receives the most, and 
yields two harvests a year; outlying fields will occasionally go 
without ; but no soil will maintain its productive powers for more 
than three crops without artificial stimulus ; and for distant 
fields, the only alternative is to let them lie fallow. The most 
valued manure is the dung of sheep and goats. When winter 
sets in, and the flocks come down from Chamba, the people com¬ 
pete with one another, and a cultivator will give two or three rupees 
a night for the privilege of having the sheep folded upon his land. 
Night after night the shepherd changes his ground, and before 
the harvest is sown reaps a small fortune. 

Rotation of crops is not neglected. Even in this rice-grow¬ 
ing District of Kangra, where every year presents a monotonous 
surface of rice, there are minute changes imposed by experience. 
The field that boars one variety of rice this year will be sown 
with another the next, and a third the year after that. Sugar¬ 
cane is followed by cotton, and cotton by maize, before sugar 
will recur again. But the supplies of seed are drawn everlastingly 
from the same store, and the agriculturist of these parts has no 
idea of giving his fields the benefit of imported seed. 

The large proportion of dofasli land is a striking feature of the 
cultivation. In the valley overlooked by Dliarmsala which 
contains the taluqas of Palam, Kangra and Rihlu, if the upland 
areas of certain villages be excluded, the fields which do not 
produce a double harvest are exceedingly few. In some highly 
cultivated villages a custom exists by which certain fields are left 
fallow in the autumn harvest to give the cattle a place to stand in 
during the rains. Under native rule this custom was enforced, 
whether the proprietors agreed or not. A suit to enforce it, 
brought by the majority of the landholders in a village, came before 
Mr. Lyall during Settlement ; the minority who owned the fields 
pleaded that it was hard that they should be prevented from 
turning their land to the best account for the benefit of others : 
the petitioners replied that these fields had always been subject 
to this custom; and the old fixed demand in grain, upon which 
the assessments were based, was lighter on them on that account; 
and a panchayat, to whom the case was referred, found in favour 
of the enforcement of the custom. The great autumn crop in this 
valley is rice. 1 The spring crop in the valley consists almost 
entirely of wheat, barl ey (or a mixture of the two), a nd flax. 

■In the Tahsils of Kangra and Palampur, oat of a total febarif sown area of 
129,04 acres, rice occupied 64.S98 acres. 


CHAPTER H, A. 

Economic—Agri* 
culture. 


Doable eroppfc 
land, and fallows. 
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CHAPTER jj, a. More than half the wheat and barley grown on dofasli lands belongs 
Economic— to the Kangra fixrganah, and nearly four-fifths of the flax. These 
culture. dofasli crops of wheat, barley, and flax in the Kangra rice-lands 
are very poor; they do little more than supply the proprietors 
with enough oil and flour for their own household consumption. 


Population engined The great majority of the people are agriculturists cultivating 
in agriculture. their own lands. Generally in the lower hills the women take no 
part in agriculture. They confine themselves to making bread 
fetching water, &c., and all the field work devolves upon the men. 
About Kangra, however, the population consists of a low T er and 
strictly agricultural class, and here the women work as hard, 
if not harder, than their husbands. The men plough and harrow, 
sow, and thresh out the corn, while the women carry out and 
spread the manure, crush the clods, weed the fields, and carry 
home the harvest. The Gaddis have most of them settled homes 
with some land attached to them, and part of the family remain 
at home to cultivate it, while others take the flocks, in which 
their wealth principally consists, to their “ runs in the plains- 
in the winter and across the snowy range to the tracts they call 
Gadderan in the summer. 

Of the persons dependent on agriculture the vast majority 
(484,670) are owners, nearly all self-cultivating, only a small 
number (21,000) being rent receivers. There are only 12,690 
cultivating occupancy-tenants. Tenants-at-will numbei (45,792) 
and partners and sub-tenants 27,258. Thus out of the total popu¬ 
lation supported by agriculture 82 per cent, are owneis and on y 
18 per cent, are tenants. In adition to the above numbers 16,827 
persons are partially supported by agriculture, thus raising the 
percentage of the whole agricultural population to 84 per cent. 


Agriculture also supports 9,698 agricultural labourers and 
farm-servants, and 5,992 labourers on tea-plantations. It would 
appear from these figures that the agricultural labourers arc very 
few considering the numbers directly supported by agriculture, 
but as mentioned above the women of all classes of agriculturists, 
except the Rajputs and Brahmans, in most parts of the District 
work in the fields and there is thus no necessity for labourers. 


Agrieuitural 
I «hourere. 


The employment of labour, other than that of the proprie¬ 
tors or tenants, formed one of the subjects dealt with in the 
Famine Report of 1879 ; and no hired labourers were reported to 
exist in the District. This, however, appears to be incorrect, as 
the kdma or farm sen 7 ant is commonly employed by high, caste 
land owners, or persons engaged in trade, who will not condescend 
to manual labour. In former years the kama received his board 
and lodging, and at most eight annas a- month and a suit of clothes 
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every year ; but as early as Mr. Lyall’s Settlement his wages had CHAPTER H» A. 
doubled. Occasional labourers who receive wages in grain are EeoaonSe—A*ri« 
not unknown.* culture. 


The village menials are first the tarkhan and lohar ; as a rule, Villagp raenmJf 
the same man is both carpenter and blacksmith, repairs roofs 
and mends implements, for which he is generally paid in grain. 

The chamar is the shoe-maker, and in addition to grain takes the 
hides of dead cattle for making shoes, &e. Nais (barbers) and 
ehimbas (washermen) are paid in grain. But none of these has 
fixed perquisites, and their duties and remuneration vary in 
different parts. The rakha (forest-guard), and the kohli (who 
has the mending and maintaining of kuhls or water-courses) are 
village officials who are paid by grain contributions levied upon 
each house, plough ^or ghimao of land held. 


The following is a list of the principal staples of each Principal staple*, 
harvest:— 


RABI CROP (Spuing). 


Vernacular. ^ 

English. 

Botanical 

Rrmahks. 

Kanak 

Wheat 

Tritinim vulgare 

| Cereals. 

Jau 

Barley 

Hnrdeum hexastuhon 

Chbola 

Gram 

Cicer arielimm 

) 

Pulses. 

Molir or Masr ... 

lentil 

Ervum lens 

Matar Kiilan 

Pea 

Pi sum. arve use 

Sera 

Bean 

Eii ba vulgaris 

Saron or Sarson... 

Raposeed 

(Sinapis liichotoma .. 

( S inapis giauc.a 

> Oil-6eeda. 

Alai 

Flax 

Linum usitatissimvm 

3 

K us o mb ah 

Safflower 

Garthnmius tinctorius 

A dye. 

Ori r r Rai 

Mustird 

Sinapis amboinicum 
(Ramphius). 


KHARiF 

CROP (AUTtTMK). 



Dhan 

Rice 

•>r 

Oryza sativa 

~) 


Chbali, Kukri ... 

Maize 


Zea mats ... 



Mandal ... 

) 

"r 

misusing coracaria ... 



Soak or Jhandru 

1 

i 

Panicum jrumentaCeum 



China 

j. Millets 

• t 

Panicum italicum ... 

■ Cereals. 


Mangni 

1 

i 

Paspalum Scrobicalatum 



Kodra 

J 

i 

Elgusine Corocana 



Seyul Bathu 

Amaranth 


Amarailihus Anardana 



Bares Kathu ... 

Buckwheat 

... 

Fagopyarum vulgare... 

J 






T These 

two 

Jowar 

Great Millet 

... 

Sorghum vulgare 

1 cereals 

are 

Bajra 

Spiked Millet 


Penicillaria spicatus 

i grown 
| towards 

only 

the 





t plains. 



* For wages see Section B o{ this chapter. 
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Economic— Agri¬ 
culture. 


Vernacular, 


Mah 

Mungi 

Moth 

Arbar. orDbingra 

Ktrudi 

Kong 

Knlth 

Kapah 

Khatuandi 

Til 

San 

San Kokra ,,, 

Haidi 

Kschilr 

Adra 

Shakarkandi ,,, 

Kaokalfl. Gbandi- 
ali, and Arbi. 


KHAR IF CP.OP 

(Aoiumn)— concluded. 

English, 

Botanical. 

Pulses 

»» 

Phtiseilus radiatut ... 
phaseoltts aureuH 
Phaitolus aeon tifolios 
Cajanus bicolor 

»» ••• 

»» 

Cotton 

Sngaroane 

Hemp 

Turmeric 

Ginger n .« 

Dolicho* eineniis 
Poltchos unifiorus 
Qossyj ivm herbaCtum 

8 tic eh arum offici net ntn 
Seeamnrn orientate ... 
Crotolar>a juncen 
Hibiscus cannaMfta,*. 
Curcuma long a 

Curcuma zerumlel ... 
Zingiber officinale 
Batata* edulitr 


Col caeia himalensis,,. 


KtMAKKS. 


. r, e gammons 
[plant*, the 
J- seeds of which 
are split and 
used as food 
j (dal). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Oil-aoed. 

( Fibre used 
^ for cordage. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

( Those are 
C three varieties 
' of edible arums 


MISCELLANEOUS AMD GARDES PLANTS. 


Tobacco 

Nicoliana lobacum ... 

Coriander 

Coriandrum sativum .. 

Anise 

Pimpiiiella. anisurn ... 

41 

Chicoreum tp. ... 

Fennel 

f ceniculum panmorium 

Capsicum 

Capsicum frut escens. 

Mint 

Mentha viridis . 

Cardamum 

dlpinia cardamomum. 


Liguiticum ajouan. 

Fanugreek 

Trig o nella fa n um 

gr cecum , 

If 

Luff a pantandra ... 

>» 

Luff a .. ... 

»f •» 

Luffa 

f* ... 

Momordica charantia 


Cucurbit a pepo ... 


Cucurlita maxima .. 

Cucumber 

Cummis satnus 

Melon 

Cucurnis melo 

f* »*• 

Trichosau hes angxmna 

j» 

Cuoumis vtilissimus... 

Brinjal 

Solanum melongina 

Potato 

Solarium tuberosum. 

Radish 

Rap ha nus sativus. 

Onion 

Allium cep a. 

Tea 

Thea viridis. 


Tarnaku 

Dhania, or bin ... 
Sonf 

Kami ... 

Sow* 

Pipali 

Podina 

Ilaichi ... 

Joain ... 

Mitbra 

Gharnr or Ghi 
Gandoli, 

Dal or Ghi Gan- 
doli. 

Gadi or 
Gandtdi. 

Karel a 
Petha 
Kadn 
Khita 
Kharbura 
Pandol 
Kakri 
Baingon 
Ain 
Mnli 
Piar 
Cbah 


Ghi 


{ Seeds used 

i for alterative*. 
' seasoning, &c. 
f Used as a 

t. pot-herb. 


V- Cucurbitaecou* 
I plants. 
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Whea t, and barley are grown in all parts. Of the several CHAPTER D, A 
kinds of wheat the bearded and the beardless, the full white and , E . 

the flinty red varieties are the most common. Wheat grows best' collar*, 
in the taluqas of Mori, Rajglri and Nadaun, where the soil of the ^ 

tertiary hills seems congenial to it. The produce on the granitic 
soil of the upper valleys, on the other hand, is always poor and 
thin. Barley flourishes in Tahsil Dehra and all along the base 
of the snowy range. The harvest takes place later than in the 
plains, varying with the elevation, and the crops in the outer 
ranges will be yellow and ready for the sickle, while the fields 
about Kangra are quite green; and in the lower portion of the 
valley will be cut and carried a month before the grain is ripe in 
Palam. From the beginning of April till the end of May, there 
is a succession of harvests, and in the remote taluqa of Bangahal, 
where wheat is unknown, barley does not ripen till July. Wheat 
and barley are frequently sown together , 1 and the produce 
of the mixed crop is usually reserved for local consumption, the 
unmixed grain being sold for export. Of minor spring crops, 
the most important are :—Grain, lentils, peas, oil-seeds (including 
flax), tobacco and safflower. Gram is never grown in Tahsils 
Kangra and Dehra where its place is taken by lentils, field peas 
and beans, but is confined to the less favoured soils of Nurpur 
and Hamlrpur. There is a belief, current in the hills, that a 
gram field attracts lightning ; and certainly after a thunder¬ 
storm, whole fields may be seen scorched as if by fire. Gram is 
often sown with wheat or barley, or with the field pea, but the 
produce is easily separated. The ears of wheat or barley overtop 
the gram, and can be reaped independently, but the wheat cannot 
be separated from the barley. Peas and gram are plucked and 
winnowed together, and subsequently sorted by shaking on a 
tray, the round pea rolling to one side, and the angular gram 
remaining on the other. Sarson (rape) is grown universally as 
an oil-seed, being for the most part confined to the fields which 
are close to the homesteads. Flax is grown in the Kangra Valley. 

Little care is bestowed upon its cultivation, the seed being simply 
thrown between the stubbles of newly cut rice. The crop is very 
poor but suffices to supply oil for local use. The oil has a peculiar 
property of drying. Safflower is grown in the Hamlrpur and 
Nurpur Tahsils and also in ialuqa Mangarb of Dehra. s Haripur 
-was famous for its safflower. Elsewhere in the hills the people 
only grow enough for their own wants but Mangarh supplies 
all the dyers of the neighbourhood. The safflower thrives best 

» These mixed crops are known as berrar. 

1 According to Lyall five-sixths of the whole orop is grown in the 
Hamlrpur and Nurpur Tahsils and the remaining one-sixth comes almost 

entirely from taluqa Mangarh. 

r2 
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CHAPTER H, A. on upland soils?, and is sown by itself. Planted sparingly 
T T nnnmj r Agri an< ^ carefully weeded it attains a great, size. Tobacco is grown 
editor*. in the Haldun of Dehra. and in river-side lands in Hamirpur Tahsil 
It is for the most part grown in small patches. The leaf is said 
to be wanting in pungency and flavour, and those who can afford 
it prefer to purchase tobacco from the plains. 

Tea; The growth and present position of the tea industry is 

described below. The line of country within which tea can be 
profitably cultivated appears to be a very narrow one. It is 
only on, or not far back from the foot of the Dhiiula Phar range, 
that the rainfall is sufficient, and at the height of 5,000 feet the 
yield of leaf falls off from want of warmth. The proper elevation 
appears to lie between 3,000 and 4,500 feet, and tolerably level 
fields with a good depth of soil are required. 

Past history. j n 2349 Jameson, Superintendent of the Bot anical 

Gardens, North-West Provinces, visited the District to ascertain 
its fitness to grow tea. His opinion being very favourable three 
Government nurseries were started without delay with young 
plants from Alrnora and Dehra Dun at Kangra elevation 2,500 
feet, Nagrota, 2,900 feet and Bhawarna 3,200 feet. From a 
variety of causes the Kangra nursery did not succeed, but in 
the other two the plants flourished beyond even Dr. Jameson’s 
anticipations. Writing now in 1925 and using the accumulated 
experience of seventy years as a guide it may be safely stated 
that tea in the Kangra District does best on the foot-hill and lower 
slopes of the Dhaula Dhar or outer range of the Himalaya, bet¬ 
ween 3,000 feet and 4,500 feet altitude. At 5,000 feet the yield 
of leaf decreases from want of warmth and below 3,000 feet the 
rainfall is insufficient to give good results. 

The next step was the establishment in 1852 of a Government 
plantation at Holta near Pal amp ur at an elevation of 4,200 feet, 
and its success led in 1859 and i860 to the introduction of private 
enterprise and capital. In 1860 the Holta plantation produced 
29,312 lbs. of tea which realised at public auction and by private 
sale average prices of Re. 1 per lb and Re. 1-11-0 per lb, respective¬ 
ly* 

In 1852, before the Holta garden was made, a demand for 
land had risen and the Commissioner enquired whether any, 
besides that at Holta, was available. No other land had been 
reserved, but it was argued by the Deputy Commissioner that 
Government was not debarred by Mr. Barnes' Settlement from 
appropriating surplus waste. The Chief Commissioner held that 
to appropriate waste within village boundaries would be an 
unpopular measure and one of questionable legality, and recom- 
* mended that the zamindars should be encouraged to take to 
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teaplanting on a small scale. The demand for land by outsiders CHAPTER H, A. 
continued ; the plan of inducing the zaminddrs to plant failed Ecpnomic—Agrl. 
almost completely ; and in 1856, and again in 1858-59, long cor- culture, 
respondences arose, in which the rights of Government and of the 
zaminddrs in the waste were discussed. Government adhered 
to its first decision that the waste could not be appropriated 
except with the consent of the zaminddrs, and the result was 
that in 1860 Lieutenant Paske was deputed to assist intending 
tea planters to buy or lease waste lands, and during the six 
months lie was employed on this duty effected the transfer of 
about 2,596 acres. The negotiations proved difficult : the little 
land obtained was put up to auction as the applications were 
numerous. In 1862 the question was re-opened, but again 
decided as before ; but Mr. Egerton, the Deputy Commissioner, 
was authorized to make trial of his own suggestion that the zamin¬ 
ddrs might be induced to give up a larger proportion of the forest 
land if the forest rules were relaxed in the remainder and a free 
right to cut trees in parts were offered instead of money. By 
these inducements Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting the zamin¬ 
ddrs to surrender 2,547 acres, which were sold by auction in 
1868. Half or three-fourths of the price realized was given as 
of grace to the zaminddrs; and with the high prices bid and the 
desirability of encouraging tea-cultivation it was decided that 
all these sales should confer a title to hold free of land-tax. A 
large proportion of the lands sold in 1868, and a smaller part of 
those sold in 1860 were, from the great elevation, steepness, 
slope, or want of soil, of no use to the purchasers except as grass 
or fuel-preserves. But the planters did not rely entirely on 
help from Government, In 1861-62 some of the pioneers, for 
example, Mr. Duff, Captain Fitzgerald, Messrs. Shaw and Lennox, 
had gained the confidence of the people, and begun to acquire 
by private sale a good deal of waste or cultivated land fit for tea- 
cultivation. 

The following remarks as to the climate, soil, and other Toafplautatkm. 
conditions considered essential in the success of tea culture as 
found in the Kangra Valley are taken from Major Paske’s report 
of 1872:—“As regards climate, a hot, damp climate, with a 
rainfall of not less than 100 inches per annum, is shown to be 
required for teas, and this climate the Kangra Valley possesses 
for at least seven months in the year, at elevations from 2,500 
feet to 4,500 or 5,000 feet above the sea ; nor within these eleva¬ 
tions is the cold so severe during the remaining months of the 
year as in any way to injure or retard the growth of the tea- 
plants. The lowest elevation at which an estate is situated 
is 2,487 feet, and the highest elevation of any estate 5,500 feet. 

There is, however, only one estate at so high an elevation, the 
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CHAPTER n, A. next highest is at 4 500 feet and the generality of the estates are 

EwwaS* ftgri * Novations between 8,000 and 4,000 feet. Hot winds are not 
col tar*. * ‘ known in the Kangra Valley, and between the months of March 
and October there is considerable moist heat, accompanied by a 
rainfall of, on the average, 110 inches in the year at Palampur. 
The great Dhaola Dhar or snowy range on the slopes of which, 
or in the valley below, the tea estates are situated, besides appa¬ 
rently arresting the passage of clouds and causing them to exhaust 
their rain more copiously in the valley below, provides great 
facilities for irrigation in the numerous mountain streams and 
torrents fed from perennial snows. In the matter of soil—while 
no artificial arrangements can alter the conditions of the climate, 
soil can be in a measure created, and, at any rate, considerably 
improved. With the little superficial knowledge I possess on 
the subject of tea culture, I do not profess to know which is the 
best soil for teas. While some say that a rich, greasy loam, 
and others a light sandy loam, is the best soil, I observe that 
there are considerable varieties of soil on which tea has been 
planted in this District, and in all of these it has succeeded more 
or less,—the measure of success of course depending much upon 
the extent of labour and pains and skill in cultivation. Con¬ 
nected with the question of soil comes the subject of manure. All 
the planters are well aware of the advantages of manure in in¬ 
creasing the yield of plants, and all avail themselves to some 
extent of the facilities they may possess for manuring. I am 
disposed to think, however, that, on the whole, planters might 
make greater efforts to increase their supplies of manure.” 

The following Note was supplied in 1892 by the late Mr. 
R. A, Ballard, Honorary Secretary to the Kangra Valley Tea 
Planters’ Association :— 

“ The total area under tea in the District amounts in 1892 to 
9,537 acres ; of which 8,047 acres are in Tahsil Palampur, 1,400 
acres in Tahsil Kangra, 89 acres in Tahsil Kulu and one acre in 
Tahsil Nurpur. Of the whole about 3,943 acres are owned by 
European proprietors and the remaining 5,594 acres by natives ; 
this latter area includes 613 acres sold by Europeans to natives 
within the past ten years. There are altogether 84 gardens 
owned by Europeans, varying in size from 10 up to 612 acres of 
tea. Of these 34 gardens, three are owned by large Companies 
registered under the Limited Liability Act, two are large unre¬ 
gistered Companies, and the remainder are smaller estates each 
owned by one or more proprietors. The capital represented 
by the area under tea (if calculated on the value of the Holta 
Tea Company’s shares, which is the only Company in the District 
whose shares are quoted on the Calcutta Stock Exchange, and 
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whose fully paid up 100 rupee shares are now quoted at Rs. 46 CHAPTER D, A. 
per share, the capital of the Company being Rs. 3,50,000 and the Economic—A*ri- 
tea area 607 acres), amounts to Rs. 25,27,805 giving Rs. 285 per culture, 
acre which is moderate, but the values put on their estates by 
proprietors would probably amount to more than the above 
sum. The capitals of Kangra gardens are high as compared to 
other tea districts owing to the absurdly high prices paid for 
land purchased from zamindars. The outturn from gardens 
owned by Europeans is a trifle over one million pounds and 
consists principally of black tea ; an all-round yield of 300 pounds 
per acre for a large area is considered y good return, although 
on small areas this yield has been doubled. The local cost of 
growing and manufacturing black tea is estimated at four annas 
per pound, so that not less than 2,50,000 rupees are spent annually 
by the European tea planters in the District. Thus the tea 
industry affords valuable assistance to the poorer people. The 
European tea planters have in recent years largely developed 
(and possibly exhausted as far as India is concerned) the “ retail 
trade ” or direct dealing between the grower and the retailing 
merchants and the consumer ; the tea being sent in small quan¬ 
tities to Europe, America and Australia. The average 
price realized in this way is about 8 annas per pound, leaving a 
profit of about 2 annas net to the grower. Owing to competition 
there is no chance of the price being raised in this country. About 
one-half of the black tea grown in the District iB disposed of by 
retail, the remainder being sent packed in lead-lined wooden 
chests to London and Calcutta for public sale by auction through 
tea-brokers and agents : the demand for Kangra teas on these 
markets is uncertain, and is brisk only when the quality is.good ; 
this is influenced to a great extent by the climate which in Kangra 
is very uncertain, the weather being at times too dry, at others 
too wet and again too cold for tea : there is however no doubt 
that the best Kangra tea, usually made in the hot weather, is 
second to none and sells as well as any; the best sale of Kangra 
tea during 1892 was an invoice of 152 packages containing 
4,053 lbs. of tea from the Kangra Valley Tea Company, Limited, 
which sold for an average price of Is. A\d. on the London Market: 
this same Company sold during 1892 41,848 lbs. of tea on the 
London Market at an average price of lOfd. per pound, the cost 
of laying down in London was 8 \d, per lb. and the profit 2 ^d. 
per pound nett: it also sold during the same year 34,453 lbs. 
on the Calcutta Market at an average price of 9f- annas per pound 
while the cost of laying down the same in Calcutta was 7 annas 
per pound leaving a profit of 2f annas per pound nett, 

■and these results were considered very good : private ownerg 
■can lay down their teas at about 5$ to 6 annas per pound, but 
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CHAPTER H, A some estates do not average as much as this at sale and eonse- 

EcoDomU—Agri- suffer a loss: tea has not given the return or profits 

culture. that were expected from it; and that it has been a losing game 
in many cases may be evidenced by the fact that no less than nine 
gardens have been sold by Europeans to natives, within the paBt 
ten years at less than one-half their original value (actual cost), 
besides others which have changed hands at reduced figures. 

“ On an average one man per acre is employed on the differ¬ 
ent estates, so that employment is regularly afforded to about 
4,000 persons. Some of the poorer villagers of the Changar hills, 
and those excluded from agriculture by caste prejudices, are 
solely reliant upon the tea gardens for their livelihood. But 
labour is not so plentiful as formerly, and but for the machinery 
which has been introduced at great expense from England into 
the larger factories for manufacturing tea, would have to be 
imported from other places ; this is owing to the demand for 
recruits for military service, and also to the impetus given to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits by the opening up of roads, etc., and the en¬ 
hanced value of food-grains. One often hears planters com¬ 
plaining of being short-handed at their busiest seasons and some 
have even threatened to import labour on a' large scale, so un¬ 
certain and irregular is the local supply. Gardens having their 
own forest reserves are generally well off with respect to timber; 
but large demands continue to be made on the Government 
forests for oak trees at Rs. 2 each for charcoal and fuel and ios 
trees at 4 annas each for planking for tea boxes. These are 
expensive items in the internal economy of a tea garden. A 
North-Western Railway out-agency is now open at Palampur 
and is a great convenience to planters. 

Em, “ The China plant originally introduced by Government has 

answered very well and continues to thrive, the oldest plants 
being to-day the best: its seed ripens in October, is plucked and 
sown during the following two months in nursery beds, and is 
ready for transplanting during the following rains : the value of 
local tea seed is about 8 annas per maund. Little attention has 
been paid to the indigenous and hybrid plants which are so much 
prized in the other districts, being worth from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 
per maund and more, but experiments on a small scale have been 
tried with these and go to prove that had they been introduced 
at .first instead of the China plant, the Kangra planter would 
to-day be in a better position to compete with the other favoured 
tea districts and would obtain a larger yield as well as better 
quality and flavour. The manufacture of black tea is ps simple 
as interesting, the young tea-leaves are plucked by hand and 
brought to the factories in baskets ; they are then spread out on. 
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round trays made of bamboo and “ withered ” during the night; CHAPTER H, A* 
next day they are “ rolled ” in “ rolling machines ” propelled by EconomU—Agri¬ 
steam and water-power (each machine taking at one time from culture. 

100 to 200 lbs. of leaf and each “ rolling ” lasting for about one 
hour) the leaves are then “ fermented ” for about four or six 
hours, after this “ rolled ” again for half-an-hour and then 
“ dried ” in firing machines called “ Siroccos ” or over charcoal 
fires in grates, the manufacture is then complete .and the tea ready 
for “ sifting ” and “ packing ” which is usually done during the 
following day, when a sufficient quantity is ready ; the “ burak ” 
or “ invoice ” is carted away to market. The manufacture of 
green tea is somewhat different. ■ The leaves when brought in are 
scorched in heated pans and “ rolled ’* off at once by hand, then 
cooked up in the same pans and artificially coloured with soap¬ 
stone which is powdered and sprinkled into the tea and both 
rubbed together in the pan. The native proprietors, as a rule, 
make nothing but green tea, its manufacture being much simpler 
and cheaper; the outturn of green tea is about 700,000 lbs. per 
annum, the cost of growing and manufacturing it is about 3 annas 
per pound where hired labour is employed, but many of the 
zamind&rs with the assistance of their families work their own 
tea gardens ; the native gardens consist sometimes of a few acres 
only, the principal ones running to about 300 acres. 

“ The value of green tea locally might be fixed at about 4 
annas per pound, thus leaving a profit of about one anna per 
pound on an all-round average to growers. It is nearly all 
bought up locally by green tea merchants or “ dalals ,” princi¬ 
pally in Palampur, who export it to Amritsar and are, as a rule 
local agents of larger Amritsar firms. The uncertainty of the 
green tea market (which at present is very depressed) prevents 
the zaminddrs from incurring expenditure on the proper cultiva¬ 
tion of their gardens and increasing their yields largely.” 

A second note showing the changes that have affected the 
Tea Industry since 1892 has been prepared by Mr. F. Ballard, 

Chairman of the Kangra Valley Planters’ Association, and is 
printed here for purposes of comparison. 

Note on the Kangra Tea Industry Joi • the period 1892 to 1902. 

“ The total area of tea in Kangra is much the same as in 
1892. Some 700 acres of new land have been brought under 
cultivation by European and native proprietors, but a similar 
area of old and unprofitable tea has gone out of cultivation* 

Of the total area some 3,400 acres are owned by Europeans and 
the remaining 6,137 acres by natives ; on an average fifty persons 
are regularly employed per each 100 acres, so that the industry 
might be said to give regular employment to 4,768 persons* 
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CHA PTER lit A The two largest limited companies have been amalgamated and 

Economic—Agri* are now worked as one concern, the one hundred-rupee shares 
culture. of which were quoted on the Calcutta Stock market at Es. 27 
per share but since have participated in the general rise of all tea 
stock owing to the improved prospects of the industry as a whole, 
and at the present time stand at Es. 45. One important concern, 
the most prosperous in 1892, was forced into liquidation as the 
result of indifferent management; it is now the property of a single 
European and more prosperous times are anticipated under 
improved management. The outturn on land owned by Euro¬ 
peans is about 250 lbs. per acre, although some of the larger 
concerns do not produce as much as 180 lbs. as an all-round 
average, there being less inducement to make large quantities 
of tea and the labour having become less plentiful, yield has 
been allowed to fall off. The cost per lb. of production in con¬ 
sequence remains much the same as in 1892, and there are no 
signs that point to its being reduced ; on the contrary, the 
scarcity of labour will, in the future, tend to raise it. 

“ The retail trade has fallen since 1892 from 500,000 lbs. to 
about 250,000 lbs., due largely to other competitorshaving en¬ 
tered the field which was once entirely controlled by KSngra 
and Kumaon planters. The best prices obtained for Kangra 
tea during the period was for a lot of 28 packages of the Bandla 
Tea Co.’s produce which sold in Mincing Lane, in February 1896, 
at 8s. 2 %d. per lb. 


“ During the period under review some three or four Euro¬ 
pean gardens have been sold to natives. The causes to 
which this is attributable have affected the industry generally, 
and are due to the output in India having risen from 
124 to 175 million pounds and in Ceylon from 72 to 150 
millions—with the result that in spite of increased consump¬ 
tion, the stocks of both kinds in all the markets of the world 
have increased by thirty per cent. Well known causes have 
led to this state of affairs ; suitable land was obtainable at a 
moderato price, labour was plentiful in other districts and the 
depreciation of silver with its concomitant drop in the exchange 
value of the rupee to about 50 per cent, of its nominal value so 
reduced the cost of production that the margin of profit was 
sufficiently great to attract almost universal attention ; without 
a thought of the future, extensions were pushed forward to a degree 
unwarranted by the situation—107,000 acres in India and 80,000 
in Ceylon were planted in the five years preceding 1900 ; land 
was rushed up in price and much of doubtful value brought into 
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cultivation; all available leaf was plucked and stimulants CHAPTER n, A. 

used to force the natural yield, already bounteous owing to Economic—Agri« 

favourable seasons. Gardens in private hands were turned over cottar*. 

to Companies at inflated prices and the stability and prosperity 

of the industry were never called into question. Hailed at the 

time as a blessing events have proved that the large profits 

made were well nigh disastrous. The usual result of excess 

in supply followed ; prices steadily fell and to add to the difficulty 

of profitable cultivation the rupee gradually depreciated in value 

until in 1899 it was artificially raised to a fixity of Is. 4d. To 

meet all this expenses had to be curtailed, the poorer lands no 

longer paid for cultivation and profits were reduced, and in many 

cases heavy losses were sustained. More than this, and most 

important of all, the price of tea to the consumer was lowered to a 

range without precedent . This low range of price has not. been 

without its advantages and may be said to have served its day; 

it has checked expansions, it has helped to oust China tea almost 

entirely from the United Kingdom, and, to a great and increasing 

extent, from the other markets of the world—it has compelled 

producers of British-grown tea to seek other outlets, and it has 

produced solidarity and cohesion of the two countries, India 

and Ceylon, who are now. working together in one common 

interest. 

“ So much for the past. 1902 has witnessed the arrest df this 
downward progress, by climatic causes in part, by a more judici¬ 
ous system of plucking, by smaller yields, the causes of which 
are not yet fully understood, by the abandonment of inferior land, 
and last, but by no means least, by the manufacture of green 
tea, which European planters have taken to since the invention 
of machinery for its manufacture, for which markets exist to the 
amount of 70 million pounds. Supplies of black tea have been 
curtailed, and for the first time for years have balanced the needs 
of the world. The dawn of a happier era for producers has 
appeared. These improved conditions are likely to continue. By 
1905 practically all extensions in India and Ceylon will be in full 
bearing, in fact the acreage that has been planted during the last 
few years should be more than equalised by the abandonment of 
unproductive and worn out areas; and supplies for 1908-04 
from the two countries are estimated not to exceed 336 million 
pounds, of which probably not less than 15 millions will be green 
tea leaving 821 millions black. After deducting for the require¬ 
ments of countries outside Great Britain, 240 million pounds are 
available for home consumption which is much less than should 
be required assuming a normal rate of increase in consump¬ 
tion.” 
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A list of the principal tea gardens in the 
below:— 


1.—TEA GARDENS. 


[ Paet A. 

District is given 




Area, 

Estimated 

No. 

Names of estates. 

outturu, 



lbs. 

1 

Holta ... ... ... 

Nankin ... ... ... f 

B»mdla ... ... ... t 

Ilaijoatii ... ... ... y 

2,076 

3f 5,000 

ICO,COO 

2 

Goi-alpur ... 

820 

3 

Lanodh ar.<3 Paprola 

530 

40,009 

4 

Mount Si.iue.set 

132 

£0,000 

6 

Sbnhpur 

260 

30,000 

6 

iiuuga; Karnpnr 

3d0 

30,000 

< 

Dbnrmsalu ... 

395 

25,000 

S 

Clacbracuddin ... ... ... 

100 

25,O(i0 

9 

Pathiar and Nigal 

60 

25,100 

10 

Kbalet 

61 

20,000 

11 

Palumpm- 

200 

20,000 

12 

Uaipur 

100 

20,000 

13 

Burn Brae ... 

123 

20,000 

14 

16 

Causal and Dew&l 

Cbiclian 

105 

90 

20,010 

15,000 

16 

Houora 

100 

15,000 

17 

Kaniara 

117 

15,u€0 

18 

Sidbari 

80 

16.000 

19 

Woodlands... 

60 

15,000 

20 

Sambirpur 

85 

! 5,000 

2] 

Suka B:igh . 

150 

15,000 

22 

Kiisnial Matisunbai and PaLm ... ... 

110 

15,000 

23 

Oharmgiri ... 

60 

14,000 

24 

Bhattu . ... 

112 

12,000 

25 

Solah ..s 

24 

12,1 CO 

26 

lunar ... ... ... 

50 

1C,000 

27 

Tan da 

40 

10,000 

28 

Chandpqr ... 

32 

10,000 

29 

Nagr.ita 

40 

10,000 

30 

Bir 

25 

8,C00 

31 

llalari 

S3 

8,01)0 

32 

Nargat 

85 

8,000 

38 

Banuri 

20 

6,000 

34 

Evadone 

50 

6.0U0 

36 

Kulu 

60 

5,010 

38 

Ar&mgarh ... 

60 

4,000 

37 

Andretta ... 

. 

10 

800 


Note. —No. 36 and 36 are in Eulu, No. 11 is known as Wah estate. 
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For a time the industry continued to promise well and at- CHAPTER 5, A 
tracted more and more European planters, till about 18S3 there Economic—Atri- 
were no less than 44 estates aggregating 4,647 acres owned by culture. 
Europeans. About that time land fit for tea could be bought p Mt d reg 
at about Es. 125 an acre and land in full bearing was valued condit^onf 168 ** 1 
by its owners at Es. 700 per acre. But nine years later in 1892, 
the price of tea had so fallen that the value of the fully paid up 
100 rupee shares of the Holta Tea Company were quoted at 
Es. 46 per share, and the value of their tea land which was once 
the finest in India and was still the best in the District, was cal¬ 
culated to be worth Es. 235 per aere. In 1918, however, the 
average price of tea land in full bearing calculated from actual 
prices realized by the sale of two European owned and managed 
gardens, amounted to Es. 635 per acre ; and this rate may be 
.accepted as the correct, current market price of well cultivated 
tea as the gardens referred to are situated at opposite ends of the 
tea growing part of the valley. There are now only three gardens 
owned by Europeans and those contain plots which still produce 
as much as 700 lbs. per acre, but their average outturn is 324 lbs. 
per acre ; and the actual average per acre for th A whole valley 
works out to just under 155 lbs., per aero. The outturn of gardens 
owned by Europeans which in 1892 was 1 slightly over 1,000,000 
is now less than 100,000 lbs. but the average production of the 
whole District has increased from 1,799,608 lbs. per annum in 
1890-94 to an estimated quantity of 2,000,000 lbs. in 1918.' Of 
this latter quantity some 300,000 lbs. is black tea and the re¬ 
mainder green, in fact the Kangra Valley produces nearly half 
the green tea manufactured in the whole of India. 


Speaking generally the black teas of this District have lost 
the high reputation they once enjoyed and the retail-sales which 
in 1892 amounted to 5,000,000 lbs. or half the black tea raised 
in the Distriot, are now so small as to be negligible. Growers 
find it more profitable to cater in green teas for Afghanistan, 
Persia and other Asiatic markets beyond the North-West Frontier, 
but even in those markets Ceylon and Assam green teas command 
better prices. With very few exceptions the gardens have de¬ 
teriorated. Shortage of manure and indifferent cultivation re¬ 
sult in small outturn, and the remedy applied is over-plucking. 
This treatment injures the plants but is nevertheless, continued 
year after year, and unless a change comes over the spirit of the 
Indian proprietors—who unfortunately at present do not seem to 
appreciate the value of proper cultivation and careful picking 
the end of the tea-industry seems to be merely a matter of time 
and could almost be mathematically calculated. But happily 
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the tea plant is hardy. A circumstance which encourages suet 
reckless growing is that here, because the customers are poor and 
easily satisfied, even the coarest leaf fetches some price—which 
it does not do in other countries. Even the prunings sell. 
Jhampu tea from prunings can be produced at an anna a pound 
and sells in Peshawar at from Re. 0-3-0 to Re. 0-5-0 per lb. The 
sticks of the same known as naqli sell for Re. 0-2-0 a bath 
(4 lbs.) while asli, i.e., green tea sticks, sell at Re. 0-10-0 a latti. 


Wages are not even throughout the tea growing tract, being 
less in some spots than in others, but have risen greatly round 
Palampur and in the western portion of the valley. Children who 
used to receive Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 per mensem now receive Rs. 4 
per mensem. Labour also is less scarce in some villages than 
others ; the local supply has been uncertain and irregular for the 
last 30 years, and was becoming scarce long before the outbreak 
of the war in 1914—owing to more remunerative and less ex¬ 
acting employment than tea garden work being easily procur¬ 
able elsewhere. But after the outbreak of hostilities when 
the more able-bodied of the male population took acl- 
vanatage of the excellent opportunities afforded them of 
military service, and left only children and the aged infirm 
adults at home, things became worse. For these were further 
combed out. *i'he fittest undertook the cultivation of the 
zandnciun lands and the care of the cattle and other livestock, 
working in the tea gardens during off-times only, while those 
unfit for work in the fields, the overflow as it were of families, 
were the only ones who sought regular employment in the tea 
estates. The increased cost of living has also been a factor in 
raising wages. But inspite of higher wages and shortage of hands 
the cost of production has been kept down to about the same 
rate as previously, viz., four annas per lb. for black and three annas 
per lb. for green teas. This has been accomplished by less in¬ 
ti erosive and expensive cultivation, less high finish to the manu¬ 
factured leaf, and by the use of more machinery. Shortage of 
labour is being counteracted in one or two large estates by the 
use of criminal tribe labour produced through the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Criminal Tribes, Lahore. The Holta estate has 
employed 80 persons belonging to a wandering tribe known as 
Bangalis,” They are paid at the daily rate of 4 annas per man,. 
8 annas per woman and.at a proportionate sliding scale according 
to ability, per child. As tea garden labourers these people are 
found to be obedient and give no trouble, but labour being a new 
proposition to them they are rather disinclined to work and need 
somewhat more supervision than ordinary tea-garden coolies. 
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Yet they are better workers than other persons who ha-re never CHAPTER B, A. 

done tea-garden work before, and are more a necessity in this Economic—A*rU 

District. The Holta management is procuring 50 more families editor*. 

of the same people and it seems likely that other gardens will 

soon be obliged to follow suit. The present area under tea in 

the District is 9,879 acres and at the lowest computation furnishes 

employment for 50 persons per every 100 acres, while at the busy 

seasons twice that number could easily be provided for a number 

that it is becoming increasingly difficult to find locally. 


It was once thought by competent, practical planters that 
indigenous and hybrid plants would, had they been used in the 
first instance, have rendered the tea industry in the Kangra 
valley more prosperous than it has proved with the China plant. 
But another quarter of a century’s experience shows this to be 
doubtful. In the climate of Kangra the indigenous plant 
though yielding heavier and more leaf is less hardy than the 
China plants; and therefore, though under proper cultivation 
it may on the whole be better than the China plant, it is very 
doubtful whether it would suit the Indian tea-grower better 
unless he could be induced to incur more care and expenditure 
on cultivation. 


Fuel and timber are important and expensive items in the 
internal economy of a tea garden. Gardens having their own 
forest reserves are generally well off in this respect. Others 
have to buy their requirements from the Government forests. 
Tos is no longer used for tea chests as it is found to be too ex¬ 
pensive but chil is now chiefly used for this purpose. Green 
tea of which this District turns out such a large quantity is how¬ 
ever mostly packed in bags. 


The restriction on freights during the Great War was of incal¬ 
culable service to this District in the important respect of limiting 
importations of tea from outside and so reducing competition and 
enabling Kangra Valley tea to realize good prices. It remains 
to be seen whether the slovenly way of growing and preparing 
tea which now obtains will continue to pay after normal condi¬ 
tions returns, or whether the tea industry here will again drop 
to the brink of bankruptcy and extinction. 


t t 


Mr. Kenny, Director of Agriculture, Deccan, in his work 
Intensive Farming in India,” 2nd Edition, 1916, states that 
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CHAPTER II, A. “ Indian tea goes half as far again a« China tea, one lb. of China 
Economic—Agri- producing 5 gallons of flavour, whilst one .lb. of Indian 

culture. tea will produce 7^ gallons of a similar beverage.” This being 
so and seeing that the demand for Kangra tea in the London and 
Calcutta markets used to be brisk when the quantity was good, 
there may yet.be hope for this District to resume its old position. 
It may be mentioned that in 1892 a consignment of some 4,000 
lbs. of Kangra tea sold on the London market at an average 
price of Is. 4 \d. a lb. while the cost of laying down in London 
was only 8|d. a lb. Again in 1890 a consignment of 28 packages 
sold in Mincing Lane at 8s. 2 \d. per lb. But these were the best 
priobs realized. 

Condition since From 1902 onwards prices steadily fell, gardens ceased to 
1902. pay and were being sold at about one-fourth of their cost price. 

But it remained for tin' earthquake of April, 1905, which wrecked 
nearly every factory, to complete the ruin, which the steady fall in 
prices had commenced, of the majority of the European planters 
and to cause* the winding up of tin* large companies. That year 
little tea was produced; but with help from the earthquake 
relief fund which was organised by private subscriptions fac¬ 
tories, coolies’ lines ana dwelling houses were re-built in some 
cases by the now owners "who had come in as purchasers and t he 
year 1900 saw the tea industry re-started. From 1911 prices 
began to improve and the period from then onwards to 1917 
witnessed a steady rise. This was in great measure due to the 
exertions of the Indian Tea Cess Committee in securing fre sh 
markets. In 1918 prices dropped slightly owing partly to the 
influenza outbreak, which prevented buyers coming in from 
Persia and Afghanistan, but happily, as has already been rioted, 
the simultaneous railway freight restrictions due to the war by 
preventing importation of teas from elsewhere limited the down¬ 
ward tendency in favour of Kangra produce. 


All things considered inspite of deteriorations in quality, 
less careful cultivation and manufacture, scarcity of labour and 
higher wages, the concurrent rise in the price of tea has during, 
the last few years brought the tea industry of the Kangra Valley 
to a more prosperous condition than it has known sincq 1880. 
The prices cited above as having been realized in 1892 and 1896 
were best prices—not average, all round wholesale rates while 
in 1918 the average wholesale price for good, bulk green tea was 
7 annas per lb. delivered in the buyer’s bags at the factory door. 
And the tea of peasant proprietors fetched an average price of 4| 
to 5 annas per lb. 1 


1 Since 1918 the price recorded iu the Tahsii registers has geaeraily been 
Re. 1-4-0 per seer. 
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The progress of the Tea Industry is shown by the following CHAPTER II, A. 

table (the figures for 1868 were compiled by Mr. Lyall)^ Economic—Agn’« 

culture. 


Clast of hold- 
jug or estate. 


Estates owned 
j.y Europeans 
•Govern meat 
nurseries. 
Indian proprie¬ 
tors. 

■ Small plots be¬ 
longing to 
peasant pro¬ 
prietors. 

In compounds 
at Dharmsala 
Grand Total.., 


1S6S. 

1883. 

1892. 

1902. | 
1 

1918. 

V> 

ho 

0 

o 

a 

o 

la 

CO 

. 

a 

a 

S5 

as 

U 

co 

ri 

D 

V 

o 

< 

W 

bo 

0 

is 

’o 

J0 

«w 

o 

u 

<o 

J=l 

s 

rs 

5*3 

Acres undet tea. 

tto 

0 

is 

JS 

o 

© 

.© 

a 

CtJ 

QJ 

+■’ 

ft* 

a 

*0 

a 

0 

tr 

CD 

It 

« 

< 

IP 

bt) 

0 

is 

"o 

JS 

4M 

o 

u 

w 

*a 

S 

p 

Acres under tea. 

Number of holdings. 

•3 

0 

t» 

ft. 

a» 

•0 

a 

0 

m 

© 

u 

o 

< 

18 

2,733 

44 

4,647 

34 

3,941 

22 

3,492 

3 

298 

2 

0 

lit 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

8 

399 

20 

1,500 

... 

5,594 

to 

6,200 

2,920 

9,681 

... 

107 

500 

1,817 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*■4 

8 

21 

8 

30 

a. 


f ... 

... 

... 


tit 

3,266 

... 

7,994 


9,537 

112 

9,692 

2,923 

9,870* 


The number of holdings owned by Indian proprietors in 
1892 is not given but it includes ten estates transferred from 
Europeans to Indians in the period of 1888—92. 

The progress of the output is shown below :— 


1868 




lb*. 

241,832 

i*:a 




428,655 

1885 


lM 


899,157 

1902 

... 

... 


1,200,000 

1H18 




1,386,860 

19.9 

... 

... 


1,728,997 

1920 




1,661,131 

1921 

*41 

... 

»«♦ 

1,403.826 

1922 




1,546,247 

1923 

**• 

... 

• •• 

1,720,014 

1924 

... 



1,934,510 

1925 

,,, 

... 

■«h 

1,809,044 


’ For the year ending 31st December 1924 the position was as folio tv<: — 


Clan of holdini/i or estate. 

■Estn'es owned by Europeans 

,, „ „ Government 

Nurseries. 

„ „ ., Indian Proprietors 

Small plots belonging to peasant 
proprietors. 

In compound* at Dharmsala 


Sumbtr of 
holding!. 

4 


421 

2,231 


Area under 
tea i n acret. 
67 


7,699 

1,794 


Bemarl i 


IDS In villagr Dhaimsala. 
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CHAPTER H, A. The average wholesale price per lb. in recent years is give 

Eco»o^r-,A g ri. in the followin g table: “ 

culture. 


— 

Under European 
management 
per lb. 

Under Indian 
management 
per lb. 




Rs. A, p. 

1 Re. a. p, 

Average 1881—18P0 



0 9 0 

0 5 0 

Average 1891—1900 

*** 

... 

0 6 0 

0 3 6 

Average 1901 

«*♦ 


0 5 0 

0 3 0 

Average lt)18 

... 

... 

0 7 0 

0 4 9 


All tea exported from India is subject to an export duty 
of \ pie per lb., which is realized by Government and handed 
over to the Indian Tea Cess Committee to be spent in opening 
up new markets and otherwise furthering the tea trade. Witt 
this view the committee pays a bounty of 6 pies per lb. on all 
green tea exported from the country. This tends to encourage 
the manufacture of green tea and relieve the black tea markets. 
The United States is a large market for green tea. 

In addition to the above duty under the Indian Tea Cess 
Act, an export duty of Ee. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs., has been imposed 
since 1st March 1916. 

The rate of freight on tea from Calcutta to London per ton 
of 50 cubic feet which was already in 1916 £ 2-7-6 the highest 
known, was increased in February 1917 to £3*15 for shipments 
vid the Cape ; and was again raised from 1st October, 1917, to 
15 per ton less 10 per cent. 

Autumn crops— Maize, though of less commercial value than rice, is perhaps 

Maize. of greater local importance. It grows everywhere in the hills, 

and seems to flourish as well as in a tropical climate. Growing 
from 1,500 to 7,000 feet it is the favourite crop of the people, 
and for six months of the year forms their food. Although second 
in importance in the valleys to rice, there is always a little plot 
of maize round the cottages of the peasantry for their own use, 
while the rice is disposed of to wealthier classes. For the uplands 
maize is an admirably suited crop. It is very hardy, requires 
little rain, and is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the day 
of sowing the cobs are fit to eat. But it will not keep, as weevils 
prefer it to any other grain, and it is a popular saying that “ the 
life of maize is only a year long.” 
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Rice is the staple product of the upper Kangra valleys, CHAPTER' U, A. 
where abundance of water i; combined with high temperatures —— , 

and a peculiar soil favourable to its growth. It is grown also in c ° n °3ture. ***” 
the irrigated parts of Dehra and Nurpur, where the produce,though 
inferior to t hat of Kaugra, is stiil of a good quality. Coarser Rice - 
kinds of rice are also grown without irrigation in the higher parts 
of the District. The people recognize upwards of sixty varieties 
of rice, the most esteemed kinds being begami, basmati, jhimca, 
nalcanda, kdmadh and rangari. Each of these varieties has its 
special locality ; thus Rihlu is famous for its begami and Palam 
for its basmati. Of the coarser kinds grown in the Kangra Valley 
the best kno wn are the kalkiri and kolhena ; and of the inferior 
kinds grown on unirrigated lands, rora, haluna, dahka, &c. On 
irrigated land rice is not sown till the beginning of June. In 
tracts dependent on rain, it is sown in April, and the later the 
sowing the less chance the crop has of reaching maturity. The 
harvest time is during the month of October. 

There are three methods of cultivation, the simplest., called 
batar, is where the seed is sown broadcast in its natural state : on 
unirrigated lands this method is universal. In the second method 
the seed is first steeped in water, forced to germinate under warm 
grass, and then thrown on to soil previously flooded to receive it. 

This method prevails where water is abundant: it is called mack 
or lunga. Under the third system, called Or, the rice when about 
a month old is planted out by hand at intervals in a well flooded 
field. This involves much labour and is seldom followed, except 
in heavy swampy ground where the plough cannot work : but the 
yield is always greater than under the other methods. The 
growth of weeds in the rice fields is very rapid; and, to get rid 
of them, the crop, weeds and all, is in July deliberately ploughed 
up. This would appear to destroy the whole crop, but the weeds 
are effectually extirpated, while the rice springs up again more 
luxuriantly than ever. This practice is called holdna, and the 
crop which does not undergo it is worthless. Rice is always 
sown by itself. The grain is separated from the husk by a hand 
pestle and mortar; women being mostly employed upon this 
labour, and, when working for hire, receiving one-fourth 
of the cleaned rice as wages. Dhankutis worked by water 
power are also used for this purpose. Rice has a very extensive 
range. In Kangra Proper, it grows as high as 5,000 above the 
sea ; and in Kulu in the valley of the Beas it is found up to 
7,000 feet. 


Sugarcane is largely grown about Kangra. Some parts of « _ 
the Palam Valley, 3,200 feet above the sea, are famous for the nn ** rcane - 
erops they produce. In Nurpur and Dehra it is rarely met with, 
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Cotton. 


Cotton. 

Millets. 


but in taluqas Nadaun and Rajglri, a portion of every holding 
is devoted to its cultivation. There are several varieties, the 
best known being chdm, aikar, kandiari, and a juicy variety called 
pona which is grown only for eating. Taksils Nurpur and Debra 
are dependent upon imports, while Palam and Nadaun supply 
the neighbouring parts of Mandi. The cane, though less thick 
and luxuriant in its growth here than in the plains, contains a 
larger proportion of sugar. The molasses of the hills is sweeter 
and more consistent than that of the plains. The juice is pressed 
in the usual machine, consisting of cylindrical rollers revolving 
one above the other, and usually driven by four bullocks. In the 
wilder hills, towards Datwal and the Sutlej, a very primitive 
press called jhandar is in use. This consists of two frames of 
wood whose sudden dosing compresses the cane. It is worked 
by hand 1 . 

Cotton is cultivated in all Tahsils, though uncommon in 
Kangra and Palampur, but the yield does not equal the demand. 
It is sown in April and ripens about November. 

Various kinds of millet, especially mandat, kangni and sawsk> 
are grown on all the upland soils, and are used for food. Mandat 
(Eleusine corocaria) is specially valued, as it will remain good for 
any length of time and insects do not attack it. The common 
millets bdjra and jowar are only found near the plains. Buck¬ 
wheat (katliu) is confined to very high elevations, being cultivat¬ 
ed only in the remote taluqa of Bangahal. It makes a bitter 
unpalatable bread. China (Panicum milliacum) is usually boiled 
like rice. A little is grown in Nurpur ; but it is commonest on 
the slopes of the snowy range. 


Autumn pa i S e8. Of the various autumn pulses, mah (Phaseolus radiatus ) is 
most esteemed, as it resists the attacks of insects. In Kangra 
it is not generally grown except along the ridges between the rice- 
fields. Kulthi, the poorest pulse of all, is cultivated on poor, 
high lying soils. Mah and kulthi are frequently grown together ; 
when once mingled they cannot be separated. Mah and maize, 
or mah and mandat are also conmmonly grown together, but they 
can be reaped separately. 


Turmeric is grown in parts of Tahsils Hamirpur, Dehra and 
Nurpur on low, moist soils and requires much care and manure. 

1 As to the cost of preparing the sugar, see Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report, 
P. 59, note:—“ It is calculated in mating account of working expenses that it 
takes twelve men and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, cauldron, &o. The 
owner of the plant, whether he be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and 
tear of the press and cauldron, respectively, two or three kacha ears of yur the 
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It is planted in May by pieces of root, and does not ripen till the CHAP TER n. A, 
end of November. The tubers are then taken up and dried Economic— Agri- 
partly by fire and partly in the sun. It is considered quite as culture, 
paying a crop as sugar, and has this advantage, that it occupies 
the soil for six months only. A few localities supply turmeric for 
the whole District. There is a second variety called kachur, which 
is grown everywhere but in very small quantities, as its uses are 
limited. The root is pale yellow, warm and aromatic like tur¬ 
meric, but bitter. It is given internally as a carminative, and 
applied to the skin as a plaster. A powder made from the dry 
root is used in the Holi festival. A third variety (called sudersen) 
is grown simply for its black round seeds, which are strung together 
and sold as necklaces at the Jwalamukhi fair. 

Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, now hold a Potatoes, 
place among the staples of the higher hills. Mr. Lyall wrote :■— 

“ The cultivation of the potato in the villages on the slopes of the Dliaola Lyati, § 64. 

I) a,r has much increased since Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no longer be said 3 

that 1 the potatoes they rear are very small and poor.’ I have nowhere found 
larger or better ones than those grown in the small level places where the 
flocks are penned for the night goths, tn the hanging forests or grassy slopes of 
the Dhaola Dhar at elevations of from 7,0<)0 to 11,000 feet. The introduction of 
the potato has, in fact, given a greatly increaaad value, not only to these goths , 
but also to all culturable land above 5,000 feet elevation. The elds round the 
Gaddi peasants’ houses, which formerly produced at the best only maize, wheat, 
or barley, barley sufficient to feed the families which owned them, now produce 
a very lucrative harvest. The Gaddis express this by 6aying ‘ the potato 
has become our sugarcane.’ It is becoming more and more appr. ciated by the 
natives as an article of food, but the consumption is restricted by the high prioe 
which it fetches in the European cantonments. A large part of the crop is 
exported every year to the plains.’’ 


The cultivation of China grass was experimentally introduced China grass, 
in 1863 by the late Mr. J. Montgomery, and a quantity of plants 
laid down near the town of Kangra, but although the plants still 
exist, all cultivation or manufacture ceased at his death. The 
plant grows rapidly and well, and the texture produced is excel¬ 
lent, but the process of manufacture is expensive. A Company 
was formed in 1871 to supply the necessary capital, but failed. 

Wild varieties of this grass are common among the low hills at 
the foot of the main range, and there is undoubtedly a future 
for this industry if capital can be made available. The mode 
of cultivation is very simple, and seed or cuttings once sown, 
the plant is reared with little expense or trouble, the stalks 
springing up season after season from the same roots. 

The cultivatiorr^of cinchona was introduced in 1862 by oiaohona. 
Major W. Nassau Lees, and at one time there were four planta¬ 
tions having a promising growth of young trees, while in 1868 
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CHAPTER II, A. there were 84 acres under cinchona. Subsequent experience, 
—— . however, showed that at certain seasons of the year the climate 

Economic--, gn- ^ 0Q c j r y ) arK j plantations were abandoned. 

ailnor crops. Ginger is cultivated across the Beas, in Siba and Chanaur in 

the Dehra Tahsil. It is a different species from that of the Simla 
hills. The root is smaller, the colour red, and the fibre more 
delicate and palatable. The poppy is not cultivated in Kangra 
proper. Formerly every cultivator would grow a few plants to 
furnish a little opium for home consumption, but its cultivation 
is now prohibited. ‘ 

The coriander, anise, capsicum, mint, fennel, fenugreek, &c., 
are raised all over the District in small quantities as condiments, 
carminatives, &c. Hemp ( san ) and til are mostly grown in 
Nurpur and Hamirpur, Dehra having but little, and Kangra next 
to none. Of the kachdlu more than four-fifths belong to Hamir¬ 
pur, and nearly all the rest to Kangra. Buck-wheat, amaranth, 
and bhang (Indian hemp) all belong to the highlands of Bangahal. 
There is an endless variety of gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, 
&c., which during the rains are trained on bamboos or bamboo 
frames, or allowed to climb over the thatch of the cottages. 
The melon is reared on the Beas. The radish is grown in gardens, 
and is a favourite vegetable; about Nadaun it, attains a great 
size, frequently weighing eight pounds. Onions ai d carrots 
are far less common, as only Muhammadans and very few 
Hindus eat them. The Kashmiris at Nurpur and Tiloknath 
■ cultivate the cabbage and cauliflower round their houses. 

**mge yields. The materials available for estimating the produce rates 

per acre at the 1892 settlement were the following :— 

(a) Actual experiments were made by the Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars in various taluqas, but faith was not put in the 
results as the fields selected generally bore a crop above the 
average. 

(b) The account books of money-lenders who had given 
land on half produce to tenants or mortgages were examined. 
The results in the cases could be trusted, as it is not at this stage 
that money-lenders cheat the zemindars, 

(c) The zamindars. were consulted and averages taken, but in 
a country such as this, the rates vary enormously from taluqa 
to taluqa and from mauta to mauza showing what an untrust¬ 
worthy guide to assessment, a half-net assets calculation made 
on the ordinary system, must be in this District. The table 
given below shows the rate* of produce fixed for cert ain taluqas. 
They give a fair indication of the extremes within which t lie yield 
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the recent settelment. _c_ 
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A most important point to be remembered in examining these 
rates is that much of the land iB dojasli. In his first assessment 
report Mr. O’Brien noted that the outturn of rice on ekfasli lands 
is nearly equal to the outturn of both crops on the dojasli irri¬ 
gated lands, and thus in some cases the rates of yield for one 
harvest on irrigated land have been fixed lower than for 
unirrigated land. In regard to wheat and rice he observed 
that the common saying was that rice produced 10 maunds 
and wheat 6 maunds per acre (ghumao ?) and that this estimate 
for wdreat seemed low compared with the outturns in the plains, 
but that a wheat field in the Kangra District was very much in¬ 
ferior to any wdieat field he had seen in the plains. At the last 
settlement crop experiments were made in all the five tahsils.. 
In Dehra and Hamlrpur Tahsils the yields for rice, maize, wheat 
and barley w’ere as follow's:— 
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The figures lor Palampur, Kangra and Nurpui Tahsils are not available n lie .Settlement Report. 
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Extension of cultivation. —The District contains a very CHAPTER II, A- 
large area of waste and forest land, there being 118,742 acres e co „ oi ^7— Agri» 
of culturahle waste and 53,788 acres of hay fields ( hharetars) in culture. 
Kangra proper ; but this gives no idea of the amount of waste 
which is likely to be broken up in the future. An enormous 
amount of this area is situated on land which is either too steep 
or too rocky to be ever capable of cultivation, besides which 
there is such a great demand for grazing that the co-sharers in 
the common village grazing lands are never likely to consent to 
a very large proportion of their grazing lands being broken up 
for cultivation. Apart from this the waste area above mentioned 
includes 19,432 acres of reserved forests, 150,320 acres of protect¬ 
ed forests which will come under a scheme of rotational closures, 
and 87,397 acres of demarcated forests, for a time under the 
Deputy Commissioner. In none of these areas will cultivation ever 
bo permitted. Of the remaining 642,773 acres of waste 502,509 
acres are undemarcated protected forests, not coming within the 
scheme of rotational closures and 122,264 acres are unclassed 
forest. There is no statutory prohibition of cultivation in the 
unclassed forests as long as no damage is done to the shrubs or 
trees, but ip. undemarcated protected forests the previous sanction 
of the Deputy Commissioner (or of the Raja, where the forest is 
controlled by the Raja) as well as of the co-sharers who are the 
owners of the land in which the forest is situated,is necessary before- 
cultivation can be allowed. It was previously considered, before 
the recent inquiry into Government’s rights to trees in the waste 
took place, that all the uncultivated village common waste 
(shamilat iika smdshamilat deli ) was protected forest, but this is 
not so and in such areas as are not Government forest the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Deputy Commissioner is not necessary for 
cultivation, so that some extension of the cultivated area in the 
villages may be expected. 


The activities of the Agricultural Department have not 
extended to this District and no improvement in agriculture has 
so far taken place by the provision of a better class of seed or 
better methods of cultivation. 


Working of Land Improvements and Agriculturists loans 
Acts. —Loans under the Land Improvement or Agriculturists* 
Loans Act are but little in demand. After the earthquake of 
1905 Rs. 1,17,970 were distributed in loans in the Kangra 
Tahsil, Rs. 1,03,939 in the Dalampur Tahsil and Rs. 1,529 in 
the Dehra Tahsil. The great bulk of these loans was repaid in 
about two years. 
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CHAPTER n, A. 

Economic—Agri¬ 
culture 

History. 


Working capital. 


Co-operation. 

Co-operation in this District is in a backward state. The 
movement had its beginning in December, 1910, when a co-opera¬ 
tive credit, society was opened for Andanria Rajputs at Andaura 
in the Nurpur Tahsil. Rs. 2,110 were subscribed by share-hol¬ 
ders and Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Malha Singh deposited Rs. 2,890 
to raise the working capital up to Rs. 5,000. In 1912 efforts 
were made to popularise co-operative credit banking and as a 
result in May, 1918, four new societies were started at Bah and 
Damtal in the Nurpur Tahsil, Rihlu in the Kangra Tahsil and 
Ninaon in the Palampur Tahsil. In the same year four societies 
were also started in the Hamirpur Tahsil but these were 
closed down in 1918, having been really moribund from the 
start. 

The year 1914 saw (die advent of seven new co-operative 
societies, at Mangwaii, Lodlnvan, Reh, Indpur, and Sheklrn- 
pur in the Nurpur Tahsil and Nagrota in the Kangra Tahsil. 

In 1915 another society was opened at Kandaur in the 
Nurpur Tahsil, The remaining war years were a period of con¬ 
solidation in the co-operative world and only three new societies 
commenced work then, namely Gaggal, Sulah and Malnun in the 
Palampur Tahsil. The Dehra and Hamirpur Tahsils have no 
co-operative societies. 

All these societies are of the co-operative credit type. The 
Kandaur society is run by Ghirths ; that at Nagrota by a well 
known family of Kayasths ; and at Sulah the majority of the 
members are Brahmans. The majority of the members of the 
other societies are Rajputs. 

The total working capital of these fifteen societies now 
amounts to Rs. 51,304 (1917-18). The largest is Rs. 14,181 of 
Andaura, followed by Rs. 7,666 of Nagrota. The share capital 
paid up comes to Rs. 27,821 for the same year, and the loans and 
deposits to the banks total Rs. 12,674, Rs. 7,824 has been credited 
to the reserve funds. The average number of members per 
society is 25. 

The Palampur societies are peculiar in having raised prac¬ 
tically all their working capital from share capital and only 
Rs. 848 (in the Sulah bank alone) from loans % outsiders or 
members. But these banks take more to raising money from 
deposits and loans. In these societies the liability is unlimited, 
jointly and individually, and this appears to be at the root of the 
shyness in accepting loans. 
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The Nagrota society is of an exceptional type being more CHAPTER II, A. 
in the nature of a bank. It receives deposits at 4] per cent. g 1 . ft no ^f~ Agri 
and lends out to members at 6 per cent. The remaining banks culture, 
receive deposits at 6 per cent, and lend out at 9| per cent., with 
the exception of Mangwali and Dali, which lend out at 1‘2] per Rateol mtere6t * 
cent, per annum. The shop-keepers charge 12 to 15 per cent. 

It cannot be said that there is so much scope for co-opera¬ 
tion in this District as there is in the plains generally. The 
people are extremely frugal and not given to extravagance. The 
rate of interest charged by the village money-lender (about one 
per cent, per month or a little more) is lower than what would 
be charged in the plains under similar circumstances, and the 
physical features of the country have worked against any idea 
of co-operation in the minds of the people, as the sense of com¬ 
munal responsibility js very little developed. A good many 
zaminddrs have seen service in the army and are in receipt of 
pensions. 

There would appear to be an opening for co-operative mar¬ 
keting in some small sections. Many of the Jullahs (e.g., those 
at Fateh pur in the Nurpur Tahsil) are heavily in debt, probably 
too much so to be extricable by a co-operative society. The 
sowdnaddr Gujars around Kangra (e.g., those at Daulatpur) are 
also much in debt but they seem to make fair profits from the 
sale of milk to the shop-keepers. 

Since October 1918 the Kangra District and the Una Tahsil 
of the Hoshiarpur District have been under the supervision of an 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies. 

It has to be added that in addition to the above-mentioned 
societies 21 new societies have recently (June 1919) been opened 
and another 15 are on the point of being opened, as a direct 
result of the making of Kangra and Una a separate inspectorate. 

The distribution ol societies is now as follows :— 

Palampur .. .. 13 

Kangra .. .. .. 3 

Nurpur .. .. .. 20 

One is about to be registered in the Dehra Tahsil and 8 in 
Kangra. 1 

1 There are now (1925' 234 societies of all kinds, 206 Primary Agricul¬ 
tural Societies with a capital of Rs. 4,24,308, 7 Non-Agricultural Credit 
Societies with a capital of Rs. 17,109, 16 Thrift Societies (capital Rs. 9,168), 

2 Supply Unions, 3 Central Banks with a capital of—Dharmsala, Ra. 3,07,574 , 

Andaura, Rs. 29,811, Nanaon, Rs. 59,239. By Tahsils they are 

Palampur. NQrpur. Kangra and Dehra. Hamtrpur. Kulu. 

SO 66 75 5 8 
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Sales .—Details of Bales and mortgages are given in table 21, 
Part 1!. These figures are summarised below :— 


Average of sales per annum. 

No. of «»les. 

Acres sold. 

Fricc per acre. 



Act t?. 

Its, 

1870 to1S79 

538 

2,457 

25 

1880 to lhS9 

1,207 

S,6l6 

2,i 

1890 to 18u9 

2.491 

11,703 

30 

19C0 to 1904 

.*» 

6,625 

73 

1905 to 19u9 

2,408 

6,763 

79 

1910 t> 1914 

1.912 

4,407 

104 

1916-6 

2,394 

5,965 

103 

1916-17 

2,094 

3,829 

125 

1917-18 

2,345 

4,056 

125 

1918-19 

2,629 

3,793 

i 55- 

1919-20 

2,919 

5.1 '2 

207 

1920-21 

2,605 

5,361 

160 

1921-22 

2,852 


222 

1922-23 

2.664 

5,477 

•as 

1923-21 

2,236 

4,432 

253 


These figures relate to the whole District. They show strikingly 
the effects of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 1900, which 
prohibits the alienation of land by members of an agricultural 
tribe to non-members, without the sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner, which is only given in exceptional circumstances. 
The average amount of land sold per annum dropped to about 
half and yet inspite of this, the average value of the land Bold 
was more than double (for a list of the agricultural tribes 
of Kangra see Chapter 1 0, page 185). Previous to the passing 
of the Act there was a continual expropriation of zamindars 
by the shop-keeper class, into whose power they had come. The 
great bulk of the sales take place in the Kangra and Palampur 
Tahsils. Many of the transactions for the sale of land are by resi¬ 
dent Gaddis of the Dhaola Dhar area to Gaddis from Chamba or 
elsewhere, with the idea that the person acquiring the land will 
also acquire extensive and permanent grazing rights in the 
forests of the main range. In these transactions a small amount 
of cultivated land is sold at an inflated price, and the over- 
grazing of these hills continues at a progressive rate, to the 
detriment, of the forests and of the original right-holders. Also 
it often happens that an Indian Officer retries on pension 
from the army and considers that the small amount of land he 
possesses is not consonant with the dignity of his rank. He will 
then make strenuous efforts to increase his holding and naturally 
in a country like this where holdings are so small he is not likely 
to get the land at any but a high rate, there being so few in a 
position to sell. In the Palam tract irrigated land now sells 
at as high as about Es. 400 per acre or less but elsewhere much 
of the unirrigated land sells at Es. 50 per acre or less. 
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Mortgages .—The history of mortgages is shown in the fol- CHAPTER II, A, 


lowing table :— 


Economic—Agri- 


Period. 

Number of 
mortgages. 

Acres 

mortgaged, 

Mortgage 
moi.ey 
per acre. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

1870 to 1679 

1,373 

7,011 

19 

1880 to 1889 

2,927 

16,486 

15 

1890 to 1889 

5,479 

28,256 

22 

1900 to 1904 

2,812 

6,192 

45 

J905 to 1909 

3,1»1 

5,781 

66 

1H09 to 1914 

2,-08 

6,028 

79 

1915 to 1910 

3,756 

6,793 

92 

1916-17 

3,171 

4,822 

98 

1917-18 

3,483 

S/:01 

122 

1918-19 

4,289 

6,77? 

142 

1919-20 

4,077 

6,498 

137 

1920-21 

3,449 

5,699 

165 

1921-22 

3,770 

6,088 

162 

1922-23 

3,929 

6,412 

109 

1923-24 

3,906 

6.458 

164 


The Alienation of Land Act also throws considerable ob¬ 


stacles in the way of mortgage of land by agriculturists to non¬ 
agriculturists, and the above table shows the effects of the Act 
even more strikingly than the table of sales. Mortgages are 
commonest in the Kangra, Palampur and Hamirpur Tahsils. 
The progress of redemption of mortgages has been as follows :— 


culture. 


Period. 

No. of redemp¬ 
tion!. 

Acres 

redeemed. 

Mortgage 
money p« i r 
acre. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

1870 to 1879 

157 

845 

25 

1880 to 1889 

999 

6,802 

9 

1890 to 1899 

3,044 

11,711 

20 

1900 to 1904 

3,043 

6,84 i 

34 

1905 to 1909 

3,012 

9,572 

34 

1910 to 1914 

3,558 

8,576 

87 

1916-16 

4,275 

8,709 

46 

1916-17 

3,280 

6,538 

57 

1917-1S 

3,805 

0,812 

59 

1918-19 

4,766 

7,811 

71 

1919-20 

5,441 

11,878 

41 

1920-21 

5,498 

9,999 

58 

1921-22 

4,703 

9,474 

65 

1922-23 

4,243 

28,914 

66 

1923-24 

3,266 

7, a 81 

62 
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CHAPTER II, A. At present 78,474 acres in Kangra proper are under mort- 
Econo — ‘c—A«i' 8 a S e distributed as follows, Palampur 9,287, Kangra 10,618, 
culture. Nurpur 19,850, Dehra 15,922 and Hamfrpur 22,797 acres. This 
area represents 16 per cent.of the cultivated area in these Xahsils, 
though of course all the areas mortgaged are not cultivated 
land. The total area under mortgage is slightly in excess of what 
it was in 1892. 

The factor which most commonly influences the vendor or 
mortgagor of land in making the alienation is indebtedness due 
to having to pay a high bride price, expenses of wedding cere¬ 
monies and to a less extent, expenses of death and birth cere¬ 
monies. 

Cattle. The agricultural stock and implements of the District have 

been enumerated at various times (see table 32 of Part B) and 
the following statement gives' the results of the more important 
enumerations. The figures are of Kangra proper. 


- - 

Bullocks 

and 

cows. 

Buffa¬ 

loes 

Young 
stock. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Ploughs. 

Carts. 

1894 

3*?,667 

58,678 

187,414 

110,181 

262,404 

90,000 

69 

19^4 (April)... 

439,344 

110,9-50 

163,671 

146,452 

473,642 

95,749 

91 









1909 . 

449,360 

117,919 

174,042 

172,561 

445,560 

103,926 

230 

1914 

439,488 

119,272 

172,613 

169,434 

395,476 

116,593 

78 


The number of migrant Gaddis sheep and goats which graze 
in the District appears to be about 350,000 and the above figures 
in the table include only those which happened to be in the 
District at the time of enumeration. 

Breeds of cattle, ponies, sheep, goats, etc .—The 
indigenous breed of cattle in Kangra Proper is small. Small 
bullocks are a necessity in the hilly tracts, as larger ones 
cannot be used for ploughing in the minute and narrow fields on 
the hill sides. 

In the villages which have more level country, more particu¬ 
larly around Kangra town and in the western part of the District 
adjoining the plains, larger bullocks are employed. 

Bulls for the larger breed are supplied by the District Board, 
and there are at present twenty of these in the District, 
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namely 4 from Jlielum, 6 from Montgomery, and 7 from Hissar CHAPTER H, A~ 
and 8 local. -, . 

Economic—Agr»«- 

The indigenous cows seldom give more than 2] seers milk culture, 
daily and imported cows give much less milk than in the plains. 

Buffaloes are kept by the more wealthy people for milk and 
ghi and by zamlnddrs for milk, ghi and manure ; the male buffaloes 
are used for ploughing or, if large, are sold to cartmen. 

Prices in recent years have ranged as follows : — P r i Ces 0 f cattle. 

PtS. 


Bulloaks .. .. 15 to 40 


Indigenous cows .. 


.. 12 to 25 


Imported cows .. .. 50 to 80 

Female buffaloes .. 30 to 100 

Male buffaloes .. .. 12 to 40 

There is no systematic pony-breeding in Kangra proper. p oniea _ 

An Arab stallion is kept by the District Board at Kangra. The 
Sadhatha breed in Nurpur was formerly well known but has now" 
almost disappeared. 

Prices are from Rs. 20 to 200. There is only one District Mules. 

Board donkey stallion in the District. It is located at Delira, 

Hamirpur, or Kangra, as required, but little interest is taken in 
mule-breeding. Prices are from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. 

The Gujars alone make a trade of selling milk or ghi and, with Buffalo rui_s (sodna^. 
the exception of a few very wealthy landholders of other castes 
who themselves consume a great deal of milk, they alone keep ya ’ s 
herds of buffaloes. There are two kinds of Gujars in the District, 
viz., the resident Gujar, who owns fields and a house, and pas¬ 
tures his herd in the neighbouring waste, and the ban or forest 
Gujar (of Jammu stock), who has no land or fixed home, but 
moves with his herd, spending the summer in a shed on the high 
ranges, and the winter in the woody parts of the low hills. Some 
few spend the summer in the high ranges in taluqa Rihlu, others 
in the high range in Chamba territory whence they descend in 
the autumn into Nurpur; they are seldom seen in other parts 
of Kangra proper, except as passers-by on their way through 
Kulu and to Mandi. Gujars are not allowed to remain in Kulu. 


Grazing dues on buffaloes formed part of the bamcaziri 
revenue ; the rates differed in different taluqas, but everywhere 
the Gujar herdsman, whether a landholder or not, paid at heavier 
rates than persons of other castes. In some places the dues 
were charged on mi'ck cows only at from ten to five kacha 
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seers of ghi for a Gujar, and two or less for a man of another caste ; 
in other places the charge was per head on the whole herd, the 
Gujar paying one rupee for a big and eight annas for a small 
buffalo, and others four and two annas. In most of the old 
principalities, the Rajas used to put all the woods in thak 
under prohibition of grazing) for the three months of the rains 
when the village cattle could subsist on the grass to be got off 
fallow fields and open grazing grounds. But this rule pressed 
hard on the Gujars in the low hills, whose buffaloes rely greatly 
on leaves and twigs ; so the Rajas gave them pattds or grants 
removing the thak from certain plots of forests in their favour. 
The Gujars call these runs or plots their sowdna: they were the 
exclusive grazing grounds of the Gujar herds until the thak was 
removed from the rest of the forost, after which all the cattle 
of the village grazed over the whole forest indiscriminately. The 
Gujar’s right to his sowdna was much like that of a man to his 
kharetar ; it was an exclusive grazing privilege for a season only. 
He called his sowana his warlsi, and no doubt his right, though a 
limited one, was as true a property as any other interest in land 
in the hills. It was held direct of the Raja by patta like the 
landholder’s fields, and descended from father to son. 1 In 
Guler and somo other parts the practice of putting all the woods 
in thak does not seem to have prevailed, for the Gujars here, 
though .they often have sheds in the forest, and talk of their 
sowdnas in it, have no real sowdnas, he., no defined runs or plots 
into which no other person can drive his cattle during the rains. 
In fact they only exercise, in a greater degree, the same right 
of common or grazing in the forest, which any other land¬ 
holder enjoys. The wandering Gujars, who spend the winter 
in Nurpur, have not acquired any right to graze in any particu¬ 
lar tract. They have a headman, who is recognised by the 
Chamba authorities, and who probably distributes the herds 
according to circumstances, with the consent of the headmen 
of the Nurpur villages. If a landholder, not a Gujar, got a bit 
of waste or forest as a grazing ground for his buffaloes, he called 
it not his sowdna but his mlienhara. In Rajglri some of the in¬ 
fluential families hold mhenMras which were assigned to 
their ancestors, by the Raja, and claim the exclusive grazing 
all the year round, not for three months only. 

These sowdnas or mhenhdrds are in the forests in the low 
hills, where the pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of 
grass. On the Dhaola Dhar, at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above 
the sea, there is much ground free of forest in which luxuriant 


1 A Gt'ijar often got his sowana in the forest of a different Jnauza from that iu 
■whioh be resided and held fields. 
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grass springs up in the rains ; the greater part is inaccessible CHAPTER H, A. 
or too precipitous for even a hill cow or buffalo to graze upon, ^ . 

but there are spots here and there to which the buffaloes or other culture. * 
cattle are driven up to graze in the rains. The term dhar, which 
is the general word for a high mountain range, is in a narrower 
sense applied to such a pasture ground ; and here each run is 
called a dhar just as it would be called an Alp in Switzerland. 

In former times only regular herdsmen or rich men sent their 
cattle to the dhars, for it involved sending up a man or two to 
look after them, and constant coining and going with the milk. 

There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a village 
community sent up their cattle in charge of a common herdsman, 
but several branches of a family often united to do so: and as 
there were more dhars than were wanted, many were occupied 
by herds belonging to persons who lived in mauzas far down in 
the valley. Any one who had influence, or who brought taxable 
buffaloes, would easily get a dhar from the local kardar, but 
except in the case of a few Gujars, who held on steadily from 
generation to generation, it does not appear that any one 
acquired a wdrisl or prescriptive title to a dhar. Other families 
from time to time gave up keeping a herd, or did not send it up 
■every year, or not to the same place, so the feeling of a warisi 
could not spring up. Now, however, the residents of the villages 
on the main range have great difficulty in keeping Gujars and 
others out of their grazing grounds in the rains, and many claims 
are being made as grazing becomes scarcer in the valley below. 

Since 1916 a tax of Ks. 2 has been levied on each buffalo 
belonging to a Sowdnadar Gujar. This has been done on 
account of the great damage done to the Government caused by 
•these buffaloes. There are no Sowanaddrs in theDehraandHamir- 
pur Tahsils except a few in the Nadaun Jdgir. The buffaloes 
give from 2 to 7 seers of milk daily. 

The only shepherds in Kangra proper (excepting a few 
Kanets who keep to Bangahal) are to be found among the Gaddis stopherds, 
a race already described. The other landholders keep no flocks, Lyall, § 40. 
though nearly every man has a goat or two, and some own 
a few sheep. This has always been the case in Kangra, for the 
conditions of sheep-farming suit the Gaddi only: snow and frost 
in the high ranges, and heavy rain and heat in the low, make it 
impossible to carry on sheep-farming on any large scale with 
success in any one part of the country. The only way is to change 
ground with the seasons, spending the winter in the forests in 
the low hills, retreating in the spring before the heat up the sides 
of the snowy range, and crossing and getting behind it to avoid 
the heavy rains in the summer. The shepherd’s order of march 
cannot be given accurately; those who have to go far into the 
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mountains for tlieir summer-grazing start earlier and are back 
later than the others ; but the following dates are approximately 
correct, and will show what proportion of the year is spent in 
each kind of ground : at the end of November, or early in Decem¬ 
ber, they arrive in their winter quarters in the low bills, where 
they remain something less than four months; by the 1st of 
April they have moved up into the villages on the southern slopes 
of the snowy range or outer Himalaya, and here they stay two 
months or more, gradually moving higher and higher till about 
the 1st June or a little later, when they cross the range and make 
for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, Bara 
Bangahal, or Lahul; after a stay there of three or tbree-and-a- 
half months they re-cross the outer Himalaya about the 15th 
September, and again stay on its southern slope from two-and-a- 
half to three months, working gradually down till about the 1st 
December, when they are ready to move off again to the low 
hills. 

The original home of the Gaddi race was on the head-waters 
of the Ravi river, in Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhaola 
Dhar or outer Himalaya ; the country behind that great range 
commonly goes by the general name of Gadderan or Gaddi land ; 
but for a long time past great numbers of Gaddis have resided 
(for part or whole of the year), and held land in that part of 
Kangra which extends along the southern slopes of the Dhaola 
Dliar from Boh, in talvga Rihlu, to Bir in ialuqa Bangahal. At 
least three-fourths of those who live in Kangra have also shares 
in lands and houses in Chamba territory ; and to these families, 
which own land in both territories, belong most of the shepherds 
found in Kangra ; some, however, notably in Nurpur, are subjects 
of the Chamba State only. All the well-to-do Gaddis in our 
territory own sheep and goats, some few families, as many as 
a thousand head, many from three to four hundred. They talk 
of them as their dhan ,—a use of the word which expresses the 
fact that the flock is the main source of their wealth. Prom about 
800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or kandah ; three or four men and 
several dogs accompany the flock, which camps out night and day 
the whole year round. If a man owns many head, he takes 
with him one or more bowal or hired shepherds, but commonly, 
the men with a flock are all part-proprietors; if he has very few 
he will not go himself, but get a friend or kinsman who is going 
to take them with his own. In former times the shepherd paid 
one tax for the winter grazing, another for the spring and autumn, 
and a third for the summer ; the rights and customs connected 
with the pasture grounds of each season were different, as is still 
the case to some extent. 

’Tbe Gaddis* movements with their flocks are regulated by the Shivratri- 
festival in spring and the Sair it Sankrai'i (1st Asuj) in autumns the first inarch 
being made on these dates. 
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To begin with the winter pasturage. There is not much of BARTER II, A* 
it : and every good-sized patch of suitable wood or jungle in the Economic—Agri- 
low hills is made use of. 1 There is little grass in these places, cnltor*. 
and what there is is very dry and coarse: the principal plants Wintet & an or 
or trees on which the shepherds depend are—1st garna (Carissa B heep-runs in the 
diffusa), a thorn bush, of which the leaves and twigs are eaten ; low 41 
and, 2ndly, the basuti (Adhatoda vasica), a small rank plant or ya ’ * 
shru,b, which is avoided by cattle, but of which the sheep eat the 
leaves, and the goats the stem, and these two are the green 
fodder most relied upon by the shepherds: where they abound 
the ban or sheep-run is held to be a good one; after them come 
the leaves of certain trees, viz., the bit, the kangu, the kembal 
or kamil, the dhon, the khair, and one or two kinds of bel or tree- 
creeper. The pasturable country in the low hills is all divided 
among the shepherds. They call such a division or circuit a 
ban, adding of course a local name to distinguish it from the 
rest. A forest or jungle extending through several mauzas is 
often reckoned as one ban : so also a ban is often made up of plots 
of waste unconnected and scattered over the whole or greater part 
of a taluga. In the greater part of Kangra proper every ban is 
claimed by some Gaddi family as its ivdrisi or inheritance ; the 
exception is in Tahsil Nurpur, of which country the Gaddis 
commonly say that the bans there are open or free, and that there 
is no wdrisi in them. The shepherds, like every one else who 
asserts a wdrisi in Kangra, attribute the origin of their right to a 
patta or grant from the Raja of the State. Some families have old 
pattds ; others say they have lost theirs, but can prove possession 
for some generations. 


What this ivdrisi in a ban amounts to is a question which has Nature of th« 
never been decided, and to which the parties interested cannot o f ^hophord* 
give a clear answer. In Mr. Lyall’s opinion it was rather a mu- certain 8 bam, 
gaddami or managership, like the watan of Southern India, than Bheep-runs. 
an exlcusive right of grazing. In former days there were more LyaU * 
woods and fewer flocks. An enterprising shepherd came across 
an unoccupied tract: he hung about the Raja’s court till he got 
access, when he presented a nazar or offering, and made his appli¬ 
cation. If his nazar was accepted, he got a patta authorising 
him to graze sheep in the place applied for. Armed with this 
he set about forming a company of shepherds to join him in 
grazing the new ban. Next year the members of the company 
brought together their contingents of sheep and goats, and the 
flock set off into the low country. The holder of the patta 
directed its course and acted as spokesman and negotiator in 

1 Some Gaddi shepherds drive their flocks as far as the low hills in ffoshi- 
srpur, a few go to the States of Mandi, Suket, and Bilaspur. 

t2 


.9 5 
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CHAPTER II, A. ease of quarrels or dealings with the people along the lino of 

Economic— A ri« marc ^- 1 He waa recognized as the mahlundhi or malik kandah 
cohort. " that is, master of the flock, and the other shepherds as his asd - 
mian or clients; but he never conceived the idea of demanding 
from his companions any payment in the way of rent. The 
obligation between him and his clients was in fact mutual, for 
though he had the patta for the ban, yet he was responsible to 
the Raja for its being properly filled, and, moreover, he required 
the company of the other shepherds for protection and assistance. 
When the flock had settled down in its ban and the banwaziri 
collector came to make the ginkari, i.e., to count the head of sheep 
and levy grazing fees for Government, the mahlundhi was the 
man who dealt with him, but every man’s sheep paid at the same 
rate. * In return for the extra trouble imposed on him the 
mahlundhi appropriated all the mailani, that is, the money paid 
by landholders for the sheep’s droppings. All the cash received 
in this way was and is by custom the perquisite of the mahlundhi, 
in some places however there is no cash for him to take, only 
food and drink are given, which all share alike. Another per¬ 
quisite of the mahlundhi, which has failed of the late years, was 
the price received for sheep or goats taken for the Raja or local 
officials. These requisitions were frequent and involved a dead 
loss, as payments were made at the hdkimi nirkh or ruler’s prices. 
Each man took his turn to supply these demands, and the nominal 
prico paid went., by custom, to the mahlundhi. 

The above description proves that the interest in a ban of the 
ivaris or holder of a patta was of the nature of a muqaddami or right 
of management only. The ivaris was bound to fill the ban or 
it would have been handed over to another man or other sheep 
sent in by the banwazir. He had perquisites, but he had also duties 
to perform ; and if he lost his sheep and no longer came to the ban, 
he not only lost his perquisites, but after a time could not recover 
his position. There is an old saying to this effect,—“ no sheep no 
run.” In Nurpur there are families which go every year with 
their sheep to the same ban, but they are not held to have a warisi 

1 Sir James Lyall heard old shepherds say that down to British rule 
it was like running the gauntlet to convey a flook across the low oountry to its ban, 
■Every petty official Or influential landholder tried to exact something os the flook 
passed him, a mild man easily daunted had no ohanoe, and the Gaddis picked out 
their ugliest customers for the work. 

* In Mandi, Suket, and other Native States, it is generally the case thal 
*aoh winter fianis leased out year by year at a lump sum, by which means the neces¬ 
sity of oounting the sheep and charging per head is avoided. But even in this 
ease all the sheep in a flook pay equally, the lump sum is divided equally, upon 
heeds of sheep. 

3 The warts of a ban generally takes the position of leader of the flook, sc 
the name mahlundhi is commonly applied to him, but a man may direct a flook and 
beoalled mahlQndhi without havincr any claim to a wdrisi of the ban. 
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therein as the duties and perquisites of a warts are not in their CHAPTER II, A. 
hands, but in the hands of the contractor of the Baja of Chamba. ——■ . 

Within the last few years, owing to the increase in number and con ®^* t , ' re rn " 
great rise in. value of sheep, more than one waris has begun to 
exact a fee from the other shepherds who graze with him. Four 
annas per hundred head is taken in this way in many places, 
and ei^bt annas per hundred in Datarpur, in Hoshiarpur, where 
the Government takes only one rupee per hundred instead of two 
rupees as in Kangra. This however is an innovation unautho¬ 
rised as yet by any order of Government or decree of Court, and 
in other respects the duties and perquisites of a ban waris remain 
unchanged. 

Mr. Barnes, in his account of the Gaddis, says ’“ Two Fee /okambaby 
rupees per every hundred sheep or goats are paid to our Govern- *gr«*ing 

ment as pasturage tolls, and one rupee for a like number is paid in one part of the 
for a similar privilege in Chamba.” This is not quite accurate ; 
the two per cent, is paid everywhere to our Government, but § 43 . 

the one per cent, to the Baja of Chamba is paid only by the 
shepherds who graze in Tahsil Nurpur; and this one per cent., 
together with the maildni or manure money, which the Baja also 
takes, is not collected, as might have been expected in Chamba, 
but in our territory, at the same time with our two per cent, 
but by a different agency. The explanation of this lies in the 
fact that the one per cent, is not paid really, as Mr. Barnes sup¬ 
posed, on account of grazing in Chamba, 1 but rather on the 
principle which he mentions in the same paragraph, whereby 
the Gaddis as subjects of Chamba, if fined in Kangra, used 
to have to pay another fine for the same offence in Chamba. 

The Baja gets the one per cent, in Nurpur only ; and in that half 
of Kangra proper which lies to the east of the Banganga and to 
the south of the Beas river he gets nothing; but in the country 
between the Banganga and Nurpur he does get something, 
though not the one per cent, or anything nearly equal to it. This 
something consists of certain small sums of cash assessed on each 
ban , and paid without variation year by year by the shepherds in 
each ban. These bans, which pay a fixed tribute to the Baja are 
nearly all in the old Guler principality. 8 It may be asked why the 
Baja does not take one per cent, or some equivalent from all the 

1 It should bo remembered that each dh&r or summer grassing ground in 
Chamba pays a fixed lump sum rent to the Baja. The one per cent, therefore 
cannot be on account of the grazing in the dhdrs. If it has anything to do with 
grazing in Chsm ba it must be on accountof the grazing coming and going between 
dhSre and the winter bans. 

* There is w&risi in these Guler bans, but Mr. Lyall qoutes one case in which 
thewflriahas from neglect and poverty lost this title; since he has ceased to come, 
the ChambaRaja’a contractor has taken over the management, sending in eheepand 
collecting not the small tribute, but per head at the Nfirpur rates. 
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CHAPTER II, A. Gaddi shepherds if he claims it in virtue of his general suzerainty 
—— , over the race, and not on account of the grazing in Chamba. The 

^ ? *rqlt?r»r^" gn * cause °f the difference was made out by Mr. Lyall, after cross- 
examining many Gaddis, to be as follows : The shepherds of 
the Nurpur bans who pay one per cent., are all pure subjects of 
Chamba, who have no homes in our territory, and pasture their 
flocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba. The shepherds 
of the Guler bans, who pay a fixed tribute per ban, have, for the 
most part, homes in both territories, but they either stay the 
summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass through it on their 
way to LahuL The shepherds of the trans-Buner and trans- 
Ravi bans, who pay nothing, have generally homes in British 
territory only, and either spend the summer in Bangahal or Kulu, 
or go to Lahul by routes which avoid Chamba territory. There 
is a tradition that originally all the shepherds paid or at least 
were supposed to be bound to pay to the Raja. The Nurpur 
shepherds, being completely under the Raja’s thumb, have 
never to this day objected ; but the others became gradually 
weakened in their allegiance, and at length openly refused to 
pay anything on account of their winter-grazing in Kangra. 
Hereupon the Raja imposed a heavy fine : the Guler men to avoid 
the fine and future consequences, came to a compromise, and agreed 
to pay, not all that was demanded, but a light tribute instead: 
but the others stood firm, and would come to no terms ; so the 
Raja was compelled to content himself with realizing the fine 
from them as he could, and dropping the claim for the future. 

Speei&l arrange- In Nurpur, the shepherds, when they first descend from the 
amongtheshophorda high ranges, collect at Dhani under the Hathi Dhar, and at a place 
who grazed in N6r- near the town of Nurpur. Here the Chamba Raja’s contractor 
meets them, and orders them off to the bans, so many to one, so 
y ’ s ' many to another. Certain families always go to the same ban 

but the contractor, at his discretion, sends outsiders to graze 
with them. The company told off for each ban keep their sheep 
together in one great flock till the rime comes for the ginkari or 
collection of grazing tax, after which they separate and each 
shepherd takes a line of his own. 1 The maitini or manure 
money, taken before the ginMri, goes to the contractor'; after that 
date it goes to each individual shepherd. Sometimes the con¬ 
tractor agrees with the shepherds of particular bans to take 

1 Mr. Lyall heard the shepherds in other parts of Kangra abuse this 
Nurpur system of grazing as bad and wasteful, and attribute the faultin it tothe 
want of a waria, in each ban to keep order. In our country, they say, when the 
sheep reach the inn the big flock is divided at once into smaller flocks; each o: 
which goes once for all into a recognized bant or sub-division of the "ban” \ 
each bantU grazed very carefully, the Iambs being kept in the van, the sheep in 
the centre, and the goats in the rear of the column. 
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one-and-a-half or two rupees per hundred head in full satisfac* CHAPTER u, * 

tion of all claims including the mailani. Thus in the Nurpur ~— 

bans, the Raja’s contractor is to some extent in the position held Eton omlc—A**i. 

by the waris in other bans. The contractor is always a Gaddi, and, * re ' 

for the time being takes the position, not merely of a contractor, 

but also of headman of the shepherds. Some day or other the 

question may come up whether or no a family, which has for a 

length of time driven its flock to a certain ban along with that of 

the waris, has or has not acquired a kind of tenant right,—a right 

to send in sheep in preference to any new man whom the waris or 

the contractor might wish to put in instead. In Nurpur certain 

families confidently claim such a right. In other parts great 

difference of opinion would appear if the question was raised; 

but if long association was proved, a court would not, in Mr. 

Lyall’s opinion, have public feeling agaiust it if it decreed such 
a right. 

In coming and going between winter and summer grounds the Spring and autumn 
shepherds spend some two months in the spring and three months oa 

in the autumn on the Kangra side of the outer Himalayan range, 0 f the Dhaoia Bhsr. 
in what are familiarly called the kandi dhdrs. 1 A pasture Lyall, §4fl. 
ground for a flock in these high mountains is generally termed a 
dhar ; in common parlance the w r ord goth is also used, but it 
applies properly not to a pasture ground as a whole, but to the 
level places on which the flock is penned at night: there are often, 
therefore, three or four goths in one dhdr. Each dhar has its local 
name and more or less recognized boundaries. There are also 
two classes of dlidr —the one in the bare rocky ground above the 
line of forest, described in Rihlu as a koivin and elsewhere as a 
nigahr ; the other lower down in or among the forest, known as a 
hundli or a dhdr. These two kinds of dhdr are not used at the same 
time, nor are the flocks in either for the whole five months. For 
instance, in the-autumn the flocks cross the range from the 
Charaba side early in September, and spend about ten days in 
the kowin ; hence they descend into the hundli and stay there 
some five or six weeks; when the crops are cut and cleared off 
the fields below, they leave the wastes and descend first to the 
upper hamlets, and then to those in the valley : they stay a month 
or more in these parts, finding pasturage among the stubble or in 
'the hedge-rows, and are penned every night on some field for the 
sake of the manure. Much the same course is followed in the 
return journey in the spring. 


1 The kandi villages are those along the side of the greet range from Boh 
to Bir some fourteen or fifteen in all; they contain all the Alpine country in Kangra 
proper, excepting that part of taluqa Bangahal which is shut ofi from it by high 
ranges. 
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CHAPTER II, A. In former times the shepherds paid a due to the native govern* 
-*. ment on account of tliis spring and autumn grazing under the 
"" name of langokaru, i.e., crossing tax. Each dhar (if occupied by a 
flock) paid one or two goats and the fleece of a sheep. They were 
collected by a village o'fficial known as the drirlcar, who was 
always a Gaddi and was entitled to take certain perquisites from 
the shepherds. In Palam these dues were an item of the ban- 
ivAziri, but in Santa or Rililu they seem to have been collected 
with the land rents by the village kdrddr. Until the langokaru was 
abolished, there was some rough management of the dhdrs ; certain 
shepherds were told off to each dhar ; regular comers claimed a 
right to occupy the same ground year by year. But since Settle¬ 
ment, no tax has been levied, and all the dhdrs have been free 
the same families of shepherds come as before, but they tumble 
in as they can, the first eomer occupying any ground he chooses. 
This is accepted in all the kandl villages, except Kaniara and Nar- 
wana. In these two, which contain many dhdrs, a wdrisl or 
title to some (not-all) of the dhdrs is claimed, and seems to be ad¬ 
mitted. This warisi is of two kinds s the one a title to pasture, 
the other, in practice at least, only a title to manure. For 
instance, in these two villages, certain families of shepherds 
claim certain dhdrs as their own, meaning that they have an 
exclusive right to graze their flocks in them in the autumn. 
Other families, not shepherds, also claim certain dhdrs as their 
own, only meaning however, that any flock which occupies them 
is bound to spend some days and nights in manuring their rice- 
fields. All the flocks, when they descend into the valley in the 
autumn, spend some time in sitting on the fields, but, except in 
these cases, the shepherd is free to agree to sit on any man’s land 
he pleases: whether he is also free to leave the village at once 
without sitting on the land is a moot point: the general feeling 
is that he ought to halt a certain time for the good of the village, 
and with rare exceptions he always does so. In going up in the 
spring the dhdrs are all free even in Narwana and Kaniara : 
there was always this distinction between spring and autumn 
pasturage of the dhdrs, even in former times when they were 
all under official management. 

Summer pasture Most of the Gaddi shepherds who are to be found in autumn, 
grounds of winter, and spring in Kangra proper, have their summer or rainy 

4a season dhar, or sheep-run, in Chamba territory. These summer 
5 dhdrs are ahvays of the higher class, that is above the limits of 

forest on the bare heights, which at other seasons are covered with 
snow. They are held at a fixed cash rent direct of the Baja of 
Chamba, and not of the village or township in whose bounds they 
lie, but sometimes the shepherd is also bound, by custcm, to 
pen his sheep several nights on the village lands, or to present a 
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sheep for sacrifice at the village shrine, to be there consumed in a CHAPTER H, A. 
feast by the villagers. There is, however, one exception to this . 

rule, that the dhars are held direct of the Raja ; the inhabitants of C0II cnlture. ***" 
the village of Kukti at the head of the Bharmaur Valley which is 
surrounded by large tracts of waste, boast that they have always 
held from the Baja the lease of all the Kukti dhars. with power to 
admit what shepherds they please, and they do hot admit 
that the Baja could now lawfully alter this arrangement. 

They claim in fact a kind of corporate property in the dhars, 
limited however to the sheep-grazing; the right of netting and 
snaring musk deer in the same tract is leased by the Baja 
direct to Bangahal men or other outsiders. 

In most of the dhars some shepherd family claims a wdrisi 
but, as in the case of the winter ban, the flock in a dhdr commonly 
belongs to several families and not to the w(iris alone. In Chinota 
and most of the cis-BavI country, when the shepherds make up the 
accounts of common expenses in the dhdr, the waris pays 5 per 
cent, less than his proper share j 1 but across the Ravi, in Bharmaur, 
and again in Lahul no such deduction is made, and all pay 
alike. The association in fact is a brotherly one, no rent or fee 
being given or taken. Everywhere, however, stray sheep left 
behind, or mixed up with another flock, as often happens in the 
hurried marches over the passes on the snowy range, are the 
perquisite of the waris, or of the mahlundi, who is, as a rule, of 
the waris family. 

The CKamba dhars had to be noticed though they are notin Bangahal dhars, 
Kangra proper, or even in British territory. Th e Lahul dhars are 
described in the chapter for Lahul and Spiti, to which they belong. 

The only summer dhars actually in Kangra proper are those in the 
kothis or townships of Kodh and Sowar, in taluqa Bangahal, some 
fifty-seven in number, of which all but eight are behind the outer 
Himalaya in that part of the taluqa known as Bara Bangahal. 

The fact is that on the north side of the outer Himalaya, the rain¬ 
fall in the summer is not half so heavy as on the south side ; 
instead of heavy showers falling almost every day and all day, 
there is fine rain or drizzle, with many bright clear days between. 

The upper dhars in the kandi villages would be used as summer 
dhars if it was not for this heavy rainfall in which sheep cannot be 
expected to thrive. 

There is a wdrisi in these Bangahal dhars; a few are owned by 
Gaddis ; one by a family living in Mandi territory ; all the rest be¬ 
long to some on£ of the many Kanet hamlets in Kodh and Sowar. 

1 The common expenses would include rent of dhdr, salt, and food brought 
for shepherds and dogs. The shepherds divide the sum total ratably on the 
head of sheep and goats owned by each of the company, 5 per cent, being deducted 
from the head owned by the waris for the purposes of the division. 
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CHAPTER II, A. r fhey belong to the hamlets because, practically all the men of a 
£c«nomic—A ri- Camlet, and not one Kanet family only, seem to enjoy equally 
cohort. * benefits of the wdrisi ; but in the pattds or deeds the original 
grant seems to have been made in the name of some individual 
Kanet. Many of these pattds, granted by Eajas of Kulu, to 
whom the country used to belong, are in possession of present 
occupants of the dhdrs. But the chief value of a dJidr to the men 
of a Kanet hamlet does not lie in the grazing; their dhdrs would 
be more than half empty, but for the fact that all the Mandi 
shepherds send their flocks to summer in Bangahal. The 
Bangahal Kanets compete among themselves to get the Mandi 
shepherds to go to their dhdrs, ■ and in return the latter, on the 
way between Mandi and the dhdrs, stop and manure the lands 
of the hamlet with which they have agreed for the grazing. This is 
the only fee taken by the owners of the dhdr, and they put such a 
high value on this manure that they not only feed the shepherds 
gratis while they stop at the hamlet but do so also while they are 
on the dhdr, sending up extra supplies when the first are exhaus¬ 
ted—a journey of from one to three days for a laden man. 

The Mandi shepherds pay a tax to Government on account of 
their grazing in Bangahal. Gaddis used to pay at the rate of 
Be. 1 -4-0 per hundred and Bangahal Kanets at the rate of one anna 
per head, or Its. 0-4-0 per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused the Gaddis, 
on the ground that the 2 per cent, which they paid in winter in 
Kangra was enough to cover the whole year’s grazing, and the 
Bangahal Kanets on the general ground that no grazing tax ought 
to be taken from landholders for grazing in the bounds of their 
own township. Besides this regular grazing tax, the karddr 
of Bangahal used to levy certain dues on the dhdrs under the name 
•of patta chugai . For the purpose of assessment, each dhdr wag 
rated at so many boivdl. The word, in its usual sense, means a 
shepherd, but, as a measure, it means a run in which 150 sheep, 
or thereabouts, can graze. If the dhdr belonged to a Gaddi, it wa 
assessed at about fourteen annas per boreal ; 1 if to a Bangahal 
Kanet, then at the rate of five annas only. 

This patta chugai is still collected on each dhdr in Bara 
Bangahal at the old rates. It is not the custom m Bangahal for 
the dhdr waris to take any fee from the other shepherds asso¬ 
ciated with him: the patta chugai is paid ratably by all on the 
number of sheep owned by each shepherd. The seven or eight 
dhdrs on the south side of the outer Himalaya pay no patta 
chugai, and perhaps never did. Some Kulu Kant-ts frequent dhdrs 
on the range to the east of Bangahal, somewhere between the 

1 The Gaddis did not ordinarily pay in cash, but in kind, at the follow¬ 
ing rate per bowal, viz., 24 sers of wool, 2$ sera of rice, 2 small goat*. 
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Sarri and Goralotna passes, but these dh&rs, which are of inferior CHAPTER II, A. 

quality, never paid valla chticm. _ —“ 

Economic'*~Agn* 

The inarches from one pasture to another, and especially over culture, 
the passes in the snowy range call for all that intimate acquain¬ 
tance with his charge which is so admirable in the Gaddi shepherd ; 
he knows every sheep or goat out of a flock of many hundred by 
sight, and has a name for him, founded on some peculiarity in¬ 
distinguishable by other eyes but his own; he soon misses one 
which has strayed, just as a Captain might miss a soldier of his 
Company. The dogs are of little or no use in driving: they are 
powerful and often ferocious, and are good for keeping off bears, 
leopards, and other wild beasts, but they want the intelligence and 
education of the Scotch collie. Leopards will follow a flock for 
days watching in their cowardly fashion for a safe chance of pounc¬ 
ing on a straggler. Bears, if they do become carnivorous, are 
bolder, and will sometimes charge into a flock by day or night in 
face of dogs and shepherds. The latter never carry a gun to 
protect the flock or supply themselves with game, because they 
have a feeling that it would be uncanny or unlucky to do so. 

The local divinities or demons, who haunt each mountain, would, 
they think, revenge the blood of the/ms nature e by bringing seme 
misfortune on the flock. For instance,‘the flock might stampede 
in crossing a glacier, and rush headlong into an open crevasse ; 

Sir J. B. Lyall had heard of 700 sheep being lost at once in this 
way ; or a goat might set a rock moving on a precipitous hillside ; 
several sheep will be killed thus in an instant. 

On the average from a flock of 200 sheep and goafs from 10 
to 300 will be lost each year owing to the depredations of leopards 
and hears, and injuries from falling rocks. 

In order to cope with the increasing numbers of sheep and 
goats and the consequent deterioration of the forests and of the 
grazing it was decided by Government in 1914 to raise the old two 
per cent, tax on Gaddis flocks t to a rate of 1 anna per goat and 
9 pies per sheep. For the same reason a similar tax was for the 
first time applied to all zammdars’ sheep and goats, except those 
of the Gadderan circle (Chliota and Bara Bangahal.) This tax 
came into force from 1916 to 1918 in the various Tahsils of Kangra 
proper. 

Kangra wool is much esteemed and ranks with that of Hissar 
as the best in the Province, but. while the Hissar wool is the 
best for woolen manufactures the Kangra wool is the best 
for worsteds. It loses as much as 25 per cent, of its weight in 
cleaning. Before the War the commonest product made from the 
wool of the District was the jora, a cloth mixture of wool and 
cotton, which was exported from Amritsar to Calcutta. From 
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CHAPTER II, A. the commencement of the war practically all the wool was made 

Economic—Arri- ' nto P a ^ u (Pnttoo) for army pnrposes. Before the war the 
culture. sheep-owner received 10£ annas per sheep for his wool, but' in 

1918 prices had gone up to "Re. 1-18-6 per seer. The Gaddis’ 
sheep are clipped three times in the year, in February, June and 
October. The February clipping takes place in the valley, and 
the other two at the Gaddis’ homes in Chamba or the main range. 
The yield varies much from different sheep, but in a flock of 100 
average sheep the Gaddis say they get in February from 8 to 10 
seem, in June from 10 to 12 seers, in October from 24 to 80 seem 
ora total of from 69 to 88 seers foi' the whole year, but they also 
estimate the yield of a sheep as from 8 to 10 chfolloit yearly 
now-a-davs, though it used to be from 12 to 16 chlitiaks when 
the grazing was better. The zamindar’s sheep, which is better 
fed and looked after, yields from 24 to 32 chhittaks in the year. 
The higher yield of the October clip is due to tbe better grazing 
obtainable in the months just preceding but tho October wool is 
not so soft as that of the February and June clips. Mr. Latifi 
writes in “ The Industrial Punjab ” “ The most important pro 
blem of all is the improvement of tho local breed of sheep. The 
Civil Veterinary Department, introduced 25 merino rams into 
the Kangra District in 1908 but not one will contend that this 
measure is in any way adequate. Indeed the importance of the 
matter would seem to require that a special officer should be put 
in charge of sheep-brooding operations.” 

Before the Great War a good sheep sold for Rs. 4, a superior 
he-goatfor Rs.9 and a she-gont up to Rs. 8-8-0, during the War 
prices rose to Rs. 7, Rs. 14 and Rs. 6 respectively. Sheep are 
kept chiefly for their wool and only a few are sold to butchers. 
Their hides are practically useless. All tho Gaddis wear woollen 
garments woven and made by their women-folk. 

Goats are kept for their milk and also for sucking lambs and 
many are sold to butchers, from as far away as Amritsar. 
He-goats aro frequently used for sacrificial purposes in Hindu 
religious ceremonies. A fine he-goat will sometimes weigh as 
much as 80 pounds, while a she-goat seldom weighs more than 
40 pounds. The goat when alive is not clipped, but. the hair of 
goats which have died or been killed is cut and matlo into ropes 
(dora) which the Gaddi wears round his waist and is also used for 
making snow-shoes and their hides are made into bags for carrying 
flour. 

In 1908 aoveral merino rams and owes were obtained at 
a large cost by the District Board, assisted by Government and 
some of the rams were distributed among sheep-owners in the 
Kuln Valley. Two merino rams and 25 ewes were kept by tho 
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District Board at Baijnath for breeding purposes. The pastoral CHAPTER II, A 
tribesmen did not appreciate them ; they were not tended care- — 
fully and there was want of supervision ; many of the flocks con- Economic—As¬ 
sisting of only 6 rams and nine ewes, were sent to Kyelang, whore 
further experiment will be made under the management of the 
Tnakar of Lahul. 


The cattle find grazing on the edges of the fields, on the hill Posture grounds, 
sides and common grazing grounds and in the fields after the crops 
are cut. During the winter months they are fed to a largo ex¬ 
tent on hay obtained from the kharetar or pasture lands which 
nearly every zamindar reserves for grass. Bice straw and the 
leaves of certain trees are used for fodder. 

The principal diseases among cattle in the District are :— Cottlediaewee. 

(1) Foot and mouth disease .. (Khareru or lalu). 

(2) Rinderpest .. (Manwan). 

(8) Haemorrhagic Septicramia .. (Ghotu). 

(4) Blackquarter .. (Gali). 

(5) Sheep pox .. (Raniali). 

(6) Mange .. (Charter). 

(7) Photka or bhosh rog in goats .. (Rog disease). 

Of the above, foot and mouth disease and photka are common. 

Rinderpest also occurs every year but does not last long and can 
he fairly easily checked by inoculation. 

A cattle fair on a small scale takes place annually on the Cottle fairs, 
occasion of the Bhikha Shah fair at Bhawarna and trading 
in cattle to a small extent occurs on the occasion of the larger 
religious fairs. 

There are no horse fairs held in the District, 


Up to 1910 there were only three Itinerating Veterinary Veterinary arrange. 
Assistants in the District and no hospitals ; the annual expenditure mente ‘ 
on veterinary work was then not more than Rs. 2,500. Since that 
year small veterinary hospitals have been constructed at the head 
quarters of each of the six Tahsils. There is a Veterinary Assis¬ 
tant and compounder at each hospital and there is one itinerat¬ 
ing Veterinary Assistant with his headquarters at Dharmsala 
where there is a small dispensary. A Veterinary Inspector, with 
his headquarters at Kangra, supervises the work in this District 
and in Gurdaspur, The expenditure in 1924-25 amounted to 
Rs. 19,214. Inoculation against rinderpest cannot yet be said to be 
popular, but the people in the northern Tahsils are beginning to 
appreciate it and its good results are apparent. There is still 
considerable prejudice on religious grounds against castration of 
bulls by the European method. 
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CHAPTER II, A. 

Economic—Agri¬ 
culture. 

Irrigation. 


The v on]y artificial irrigation 
the hill streams, irrigation from 


Tahsil. 

Irrigated per 
cent. 

Unirrigated 
per cont. 

KaDgra ... 

53'1 

4 6‘9 

Palatnpur 

43 7 

6G-3 

Hamirpur 

2 4 

97‘6 

Dobra 

15-1 

84-9 

Nurpur 

12-0 

88'0 

Whrde District 

20-0 

8Q‘0 


is from cuts ( kuhls ) from 
wells being unknown in any 
part of the District,’ 
The proportion of irri - 
gated land for the five 
Tahsils of Kangra pro¬ 
per is shown in the ma- 
rgin. In the Kangra 
valley irrigation is 
effected by miniature 
cuts drawn from the 
streams that feed the 


larger torrents, as many as fifteen or twenty independent channels 
being sometimes supplied from a. single stream. The heads des¬ 
tined to supply the high fields, lie deep in the hills, the water being 
taken across steep declivities by tortuous channels, constructed 
and maintained with a considerable labour. The lower 
cuts are easily made, and a hundred yards, or less, will bring the 
water upon the cultivated level. The embankments by which a 
supply is drawn into the channels, are rude piles of stone kept in 
place by stakes. Sometimes they stretch across the stream but 
more often a favourable turn is selected, where the excavation of a 
new channel assisted by a partial barrier of stone is sufficient to 
divert the quantity of water required. Most of these canals 
were engineered by the people themselves, and only supply 
the fields of the villages by which they were made ; a few which 
water a wider area were for the most part constructed by the Rajas 
of the old States, or with their assistance. Some of them are 
many miles in length. The management rests entirely with the 
people, who receive no assistance from the Government. They 
maintain an organized staff of officers called kohlis (not to be 
confused with the caste name of the Kolis), every village supply¬ 
ing its representatives who patrol the water-courses to prevent 
theft, to stop leakages and to distribute the water. Every 
village has its own code of rules, which was reduced to writing 
during the 1868 Settlement and enlarged and brought up to date 
(for the upper Tahsils) at the 1919 Settlement. 


One of these streams, the Gaj, after piercing a sandstone 
range, issues upon the Haldun. Here the facilities for irrigation 
are even greater than in the Kangra valley, the slope of the country 
being more gradual; and a fine canal designed by a princess of the 
Guler family supplies water to fifteen villages. The system of 
management is the same in principle as in the higher valleys, but 
instead of village officers there is a superintendent, with eight 
deputies or watchmen, and eight beldars, or excavators for 
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the whole canal. The people, each person contributing according CHAPTER n, A. 
to the water he receives, pay Bs. 300 half-yearly to the superin- £ cono 
tendent, who after defraying all expenses, keeps the surplus co ° u i lu ,. e . 
as his perquisite. On the 1st Sawan (in July) there is a procession 
to the canal head. A fair is held, and five baits, or heads, a male- 
buffalo, a goat, a sheep, a cock and pitcher of wine are offered in 
sacrifice. The beldars have a hereditary claim to the buffalo, 
the watchmen to the sheep, cock and wine, while the superin¬ 
tendent and his friends feast upon the goat. Of late the system 
has shown signs of breaking down, and the people are remiss in 
turning out to repair the channels' and in paving the superin¬ 
tendent his dues. 

Irrigation is also effected in Dehra from the Bui, Banganga* 

Dehr, and Beas, and in Tabsil Nurpur, the tahqas of Khairan 
and Andaura are watered from Beas. Every village has its own 
channel and keeps up two or three beldars, but owing to the 
violence of the floods which sweep over the lowlands in.the rains, 
the cuts are constantly washed away or filled with silt, and the 
cost of the annual repairs is heavier sometimes than the villagers 
can afford to meet. The Chakki, the Jabbar, and the Chhaunchh 
also afford water for irrigation. 

There are only 109 acres of cl aid, or land irrigated from wells, 
in Kangra proper. Most of this is in Nurpur around Andaura but 
24'acres occur in the vicinity of Jaisinghpur in the Palampur 
Tahsil. A third class of irrigated land is classed as nad, This- 
is inundated land owing to the water percolating through it 
and generally growing only a rice crop. 
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CHAPTER II, B. 

Economic—Rente, 
Wages and Price*. 

(a) Rents. 


SECTION' B, —Rents, wages and prices. 

As a general rule the villago menials are paid by the tenants. 
In some taluj-is such as Dada and Nadaun they are paid from the 
common heap. The menials who receive dues are the carpenter 
and the blacksmith, while in some villages the Rakha or village 
forest guard and in irrigated tracts the KoTili who superintends 
the water-courses also get their share. On the other hand the 
owner, when the menials’ dues are paid from the common heap, 
sometimes gets an extra share of the crop as Malihana. This, is 
the case in the Dehra Tahsil. In the Kangra Circle of Kangra 
Tahsil on much irrigated land the owner gets a fraction of 5-48th 
of the produce before division. This additional due is locally 
known as “ Karda ”. 

In Dehra Tahsil 66,594 acres of lands are cultivated by the 
owners themselves and 39,066 acres are cultivated by tenants ; 
in Hamirpur 103,003 acres are cultivated by owners and 46,652 
acres by tenants. Only 1,501 acres of cultivation in Dehra and 
8,333 acres in Hamirpur are held by occupancy tenants. Cash 
rents are paid on 2,490 cultivated acres in Dehra Tahsil and 8,387 
acres in Hamirpur Tahsil, averaging Rs. 5-1-4 and Re. 1-0-9 
per acre on irrigated lands and Rs. 2-13-1 and Rs. 4-4-9 per acre 
on unirrigated land in the two Tahsils respectively, 31,713 acres 
in Dehra and 33,210 acres in Hamirpur are held by tenants paying 
batai rents at rates varying from 33 per cent, to 50 per cent, 
of the produce and averaging in Dehra 48 per cent, of the produce 
on irrigated land and 45 per cent, on unirrigated land, and in Hamir¬ 
pur 44 per cent, and 47 per cent, respectively. 

The following table gives details for each Tahsil as a whole of 
the distribution of cultivation between the owners and various 
classes of tenants. The figures are percentages of the cultivated 
area :—• 






Tbnants-at-wi -It. 




Oecu- 


] 





Owners. 

pancy 

tenant*. 

Batai 

Piled 
gr in 
rent. 

Ca»h 

Free of 





rents. 

rent, i 

rent. 

Palfimpar ... 

1892 

( 65-02 

1M4 

81-58 

•85 

•8~ 

•34 

Nov. 

1 64’5S 

1-16 

39-12 

1-12 

8-30 

*72 

Kangra 

1842 

52-88 

2-24 

37-98 

4-64 

•89 

1-39 


Nov. 





Nttrpur ... 

1892 

46-8 

4-5 

41-2 

0-1 

, 2-ij 

2-9 


Nev. 

V; 


Za 

bti 2-7 
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Wage* and Prfcw. 


The commonest form of rent in all the circles is that of CHAPTER H, B. 
division of produce; the tenant generally retains all the 
straw and only pays batai from the grain. The batai rates 
in Palainpur Tahsil are 4, | and j while in Kangra Tahsil 
is almost always J. In Nurpur Tahsil no additional charges 
arfJ taken by the owner in excess on batai share and usually 
he is entitled to some of the straw ; in the case of barani lands 
on half batai, the tenant as a general rule takes an allowance for 
seed before division of produce equal to one and a half times the 
actual weight of seed used, and this deduction reduces the 
owners’ share to little more than §ths. 


Next in importance to batai rents are those known as 
“ Rurhu ; ” these consist of a fixed payment of grain. This form 
of rent is to be found generally in irrigated parts. It is most 
common as a rent paid by a cultivating mortgagor to the mort¬ 
gagee and as such often includes interest as well as true rent. In 
Kangra Tahsil the value of such rents per acre varies from Rs. 14 
to Rs. 18. They are not taken on specially good land nor are they 
customary rents, for they are often fixed from year to year. 

Cash rents are found in the Kandhi laluqa in l'alampur 
Tahsil and parts of Nurpur Tahsil. In the former they come 
to Rs. ‘22-5-0 and Rs. 9-8-0 per acre for irrigated and unirrigated 
parts respectively in 1914 while in Nurpur Tahsil the rates in 1917 
were as. follows 


Soil. 

Nurpur. 

Ladhwa, 

ClihataT. 

Jftull. 

'KhairAn. 

AndoiiTa. 

Surajpur, 


Rs, A. P. 

Rb. i. t. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A, IP. 

Bp. a. p* 

Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. r. 

Nahri 

1 4 2 

19 5 4 

l 

5 10 0 

0 4 0 

9 3 11 

4 0g 

Baraat 

2 4 4 

1 2 15 9 

2 8 4 

1 12 0 

2 7 8 

6 6 9 

2 6 1 


The crops for which zabti rents are taken do not occupy large 
areas in any circle except Surajpur; the rates are remarkably low 
throughout the Nurpur Tahsil and vary little from one circle to 
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CHAPTER II, B. another. _ The following table gives some details about zabti 
—— rents in Nurput Tahsil: 

Economic—Rent*, _ ■ -— 

W*g*» »nd ____ “i 


Rate peb acirb. 


Crops. 

At) dour a and 
Surajp'K. 

All other 
c T rcli-s. 



i 

Hi. A. P. 

R8. A. P. 

Heir.p 

j 

5 0 0 

2 fi 0 

Cotion 


6 0 

• 

•2 8 0 

"wc Bed vegetables 


8 0 0 

5 8 0 

Tobacco ••• 

... 

10 8 0 

6 8 0 

Spices ••• 

lfc 0 0 

6 8 0 


These zabti rents are almost entirely customary favourable 
rates offered to attract tenants. 


Tea deserves a special notice as regards the rent received. Over 
the greater portion of the Palam Valley there is now a recognised 
evstem of cultivation by tenants called Thekedars and a regular 
rate This, as a rule, is either Es. 5 per 1,000 bushes or in the better 
localities Es. 8. The tenant takes the land with the tea bushes 
o l it He is not allowed to plant more tea but is required to do 
the necessary pruning and manuring. If batai is taken, it is one- 
fourth of the produce, but this rent is comparatively rare. Gene¬ 
rally speaking an acre contains 3,000 bushes. In 1914 therefore 
Es 15 per acre was taken as the general rate even for tea of 
moderate quality for land where bushes are small and obviously 
inferior to those on good plantations. 
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„ „ ,, , . t ... . . . • ■ .. v CHAPTER H, B. 

Mr. Connolly who conducted the enquiry mlo prices in Dehra _ 

and Hamlrpur Tahsils in 1911 fixed the following commutation Economic—Rent*, 
prices for his assessment purposes :— Wages and nces. 


(5) Prices. 


Crop 

Prices according 
to denlora’ 
■books. 

[,,« 
to circle note 
books. 

Prices propoi 

Rice. 

i 

27 

38 

24 

3Mai2e 

27 

23 

24 

Mash 

37 

sai 

34 

Wheat 

33 

35 

32 

Barley 

21 ' 

23 

IS 

Gram ... j 

29 

33 

23 


The enquiry made showed that it was impossible to get sufficient 
material from the dealers’ books to frame prices for each tuluqa. 
The proposed prices were fixed somewhat lower than the average 
prices of the 18 years, for it was found that th ezammddrs get little 
or no advantage from the higher prices. Mr. Connolly’s prices 
as compared with Mr. O’Brien’s prices showed a general rise of 89 
per cent, in Dehra Tahsil and 45 per cent, in Hamlrpur Tahsil 
as regards the crops for which Mr. O’Brien had given his Tahsil 
prices. 


The following table gives a complete list of the prices assumed 
in Palampur Tahsil in 1914 :— 


Crop. 


Annas per mauni. 

Bice ... 


29 

Maize 


24 

Mash 


34 

W heat 

, , , 

32 

Barley 

. . . 

18 

Gram 


26 

Linseed 

»•« 

44 

Sarson 


56 


The general rise was found to be 17'72 per cent. 
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CHAPTER II, B. For Kangra Tahsil Mr. Middleton, the Settlement Officer, 
Ecoao ~c—Rents * oun( * ^at higher prices could be adopted owing to the nearness 
Wages'end Prices! °f the Tahsil to the main road. In fact different prices prevailed 
in different laluqas. The general rise in prices in the Tahsil 
was 13 ‘6 per cent. 

In Nurpur Tahsil the same prices were adopted except 
those for rice, til and gram which were 26, 64 and 26 respectively. 
The general rise in prices was 43'3 per cent. 

The following statement compares the present (1924) prices 
with those adopted at the last settlement. 


(Annas per mannd). 


Crop. 

PBBBENT PBICEB. 

PRIOKB AT50PTRD AT IrAKT 
SzriXKMENT. 

pi 

£ 

3 

eft 

w 

rt 

A 

S 

t! 

£ 

1 

IX 

Oi 

Ca 

b£> 

a 

i«S 

W 

5 

Pr 

d 

a. 

4 

rt 

w 

i 

s 

a 

o 

p. 

S 

ct 

Bh 

i 

a 

irt 

W 

s 

p. 

>a 

-Riee ... 

64 

4) 

60 

4S 

40 

24 

24 

29 

29 

i 

It 

Maira 

68 

34 

43 

43 

40 

24 

24 

24 

20 

26 

Mash 

128 

107 

116 

80 

65 

34 

34 

34 

„ 

40 

Wheat 

64 

63 

: 

75 

60 j 

40 

32 

38 

32 

32 

91 

Barley 

64 

32 

43 

32 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Gram 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

26 

26 

20 

32 

26 

linseed 

160 

213 

1 

107 

80 

64 

... 

-| 

44 

60 

60 


Whatever the rise in prices may be it benefits not the zamin- 
■dars generally, but only those who own large holdings and have a 
surplus of produce for sale. Fairly large quantities of rice and 
soap nuts are no doubt exported from the District, but the holdings 
are generally so small that the argument for an increase of assess¬ 
ment derived from the rise in prices loses most of itk force in a 
District like Kangra. 
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The following tables give the rural wage rates as found by CHAPTER 11, Hi 
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CHAPTER II B* 

It will be seen from the above statements that the wage rates __ ' 

have gone up considerably since the War. In the Kaniara Slate Economicj—Rwit*. 
quarry the daily wages of unskilled labourers are now about five WagM and PncM * 
to seven annas per day, while skilled labour is paid 
annas seven to annas nine and pies six per day. In the 
tea gardens men are paid Rs. 7 to 9, women Rs. 5 to 
6 and children Rs. 2 to 6 per month. They do not work throughout 
the day and get 3 days’ leave each month. There is a general com¬ 
plaint about the paucity of labour for the tea gardens and the owners 
fondly look back to the days when a coolie had to be paid only 
2 annas a day. The rise in wages dates from the time of the last 
European war during which all who could go went to serve their 
king and country with the result that it became impossible to ob¬ 
tain a coolie for sometime. Those that had served in different 
places did not like on their return to accept lower wages, a.nd the 
dearness of food articles and wearing material accentuat¬ 
ed the situation. Moreover wages had for sometime been going 
up in the plains, and this state of things could not but have its 
effect upon the hills. No doubt wages are still lower than those 
obtainable in the plains especially in the colony Districts of the 
Punjab but the hill man is very conservative, his methods are 
rude, in many cases he cannot accommodate himself to the heat 
in the plains and asks in his well-known songs how on earth people 
can live in the hotter parts of the country. He likes his food, 
his cold water, his shade of trees and his ups and downs which give 
him good appetite. He therefore prefers his “ half loaf to be had 
at home to the full one to be had abroad,” he is, if a carpenter 
content with his Re. 1-4-0 per day while his brothers get Rs. 2-8-0 
per day in other Districts. 

The average monthly expenditure of a clerk with a wife and °° ndi * 

three children is as follows :— 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rent 

£ 

0 

0 

Furniture 

l 

0 

0 

Wheat 45 seers at 7 seers per rupee 

6 

8 

0 

Rice 45 seers at 5 seers per rupee 

9 

0 

0 

Ghee 4 seers per month at Re. 1-12-0 
per seer 

7 

0 

0 

Milk 30 seers per month at 3 annas per 
seer 

5 

10 

0 

Sugar 3 seers at Re. 0-8-6 per seer ... 

1 

9 

6 

Pulses and vegetables 

4 

0 

0 

Fuel 

3 

0 

0 
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CHAPTER a B. Es - A. P. 

Eco no mie— Rents, Salt and spices ... ... 10 0 

Wagaetad Pjitn. Dhobi and barber ... ... 18 0 

Oil ... ... ... 18 0 

Clothing and shoes ... ... 4 0 0 

Other miscellaneous expenses on cere¬ 
monies, etc.... ... ... 4 0 0 


Total ... 51 11 6 


The pressure of the population on the soil is heavy. Necessity 
drives the home-loving hill men to seek employment in the plains 
and hill stations. There are tracts in which the very appearance 
of the people shows what a struggle they have to maintain to 
obtain sufficient food and clothing. The natural poverty of 
much of the soil and the little possibility of any extent of cultiva¬ 
tion in the purely hill tracts compels them to keep large numbers 
of sheep, goats and buffaloes. The wool of the former is necessary, 
for clothing, in that the local cotton is small in amount and poor 
in quality. In the irrigated tracts it is not found at all. 

A cultivator generally consumes one and a half seer of rice 
and a similar quality of maize or wheat per day. The average 
expenditure per month comes to about Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 in the case 
of a cultivator or landless day labourer with a family of three 
children. Their houses are simple structures, neatly kept, owing 
to the love of cleanliness which an average hill man possesses. 
A house generally costs about Es. 250 to build if its roof is covered 
with slates and houses in the hills are generally covered with 
slates brought from Kaniara or other neighbouring mines. The 
style of living is still very simple, their wants are few, men as well 
women wear khaddar and wool as far as possible. Dress has im¬ 
proved a good deal recently especially among the Ghirths, whose 
women wear finer clothes now. The costly garments of the 
plains are, however, still unknown in the hills, and gold, lace 
and Valuable jewellery are seldom sought. The people can neither 
get them nor can they afford to buy. 
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SECTION C.— Forests. CHAPTER 0, Gi 

Economic—F#! 1 

Owing to its great range of elevation, from 1,500' to far above 
the limit of tree growth at about 12,000' above sea level, the Kangra 
District displays great diversity of forest growth. Generally speak¬ 
ing there are three main zones. The first of these the High Hill (°) Tree®, 
zone, which runs from about 6,000' upwards, contains the Fir, 
deodar, oaks and a large miscellany of broad leaved species of 
genera and sometimes species which are known in Europe. The 
next zone, which stretches from, say, 2,000' to 7,000' is dominated 
by the Cliil pine (Pinus longifolia), which in the Upper parts is 
often mixed with the Ban oak (q’lncana) which properly belongs 
to the higher zone, and in the lower merges into the mixture of 
broad leaved species, generally known as Scrub forest, which 
characterises the lowest zone of all. In all there are some 250 
species of trees and shrubs in the District of which a full list is given 
in the Revised Working Plan. The most important trees are 
given below :— 


Scientific names. Vernacular names. 


BIXACEjE. 

.Flaconrtia Iiamontcbi ... ... I,. Herifc Kangu, Kakoa. 

DIPTROCARPACEiE. 

Shorea rubusta ... ... ... Gaertn... Sal. 

MALVACEAE. 

Kydia calycina ... ... ... Boxb ... P-tile. 

Bombax malabarioum ... ... 0. C. ... Simal. 

TI LIACEjE, 

Grewia oppoaitifolia ... ... Roxb ... Obaman, Biul. 

Grewia el&atica var. vestita ... ... Royle ... Pbalaa, Pbarn, 

Grewia laevigata ... ... Vakt ... Dbamriaoa. 

RUTACE^I. 

liiiuonia acictiasima ... ... Lina ... Darnahi, Bilan. 

Aegle marmeloa ... ... Correa ... Bib 

MELLACEjE, 

Azadiracbta indioa ... ... Jusa ... Nim. 

Melia Azedaracb... ... ... Linn ... Hakalin, Dreak. 

Cedrela Toona ... ... ... Roxb ... Tun. 

Cedrela eerrata ... ... ... Roxb ... Dnri. 
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CHAPTER Q, C. 
Econo mio-Foretti 


Scientific names. 

| Vernacular names. 

ITilCACBiB. 



Mes dipyreoa 

Wall ... 

Kanderu, Cbaraka. 

Llex Doniana 

T)c Prodr 

Rain a. 

rhamnace^:. 



Aeteulua iudica ... 

Cotebr ... ' 

Gnn. 

Acei*ea)“ium 

Wall 

Ma dar. 

Acer villosuin 

Wall ... 

Man dar. 

Ac^r a^cuminnium 

w a u . 

Mandar. 

Acer picium ... , f . 

Wall ... 

Matidar. 

Dodonacn viscosn... 

Linn ... 

Meunru. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 



Pistacia integcrrima ... ... 

. Stewart 

liakrain. 

Mangifer* irdcn 

Linn . . 

Am (cultivated). 

Odina. Wodier 

Roxb ... 

Kehmbal. 

Spordias mangifera ... 

Wdd ... 

Ambara. 

LEGUMINOS/E. 



Erythri -a subcrosa 

Roxb .. 

Parinrn, Grelu. 

Butea frondo^a 

R e.xb ... 

Dhak, Palah. 

Dalbergbi Siesoo ... 

Roxb ... 

T .11. 

Pauhinia purpurea 

Linn ... 

Kftral. 

Bauhinia varlegatu 

'inn ... 

Kacbnar. 

Miinosr rubieaelis 

Tram 

Dedar. 

Acacia Fames.ana 

Wild ... 

(Introduced). 

Acac'a arbaica ... 

Wild ... 

Kikur. 

Acaci i leucophlaea 

Wild 

tteiu, Kakcr. 

Acacia catechu 

Wild ... 

Khsir. 

Acacia morfesta 

Wall 

Pbulfti 

Acacia casesia 

Wild ... 

Relau, Dbagar. 

Alhizzia Lebbek 

Benth ... 

.'-arin» 

Albizzia edor&ti§8ima ... 

L’enth. ... 

Karomru. 

Albizzia Jullibrissin 

Tlmaxz ... 

Kurmaru. 

Albizzia etipulata 

Foivin ... 

Chi. 

Albizzia Comblec 

Train ... 

(Introduced). 

ROSACEA3. 



Tyros Pashia ... 

Ham 

Kainth. 

combretace.*. 



Terrainalia bclerica ... ... 

Roxb 

Bahera* 

Tenninp-lia cbcbula , M 

Retz 

Harrer. 

Terminalia tomcntosa ... ... 

W and A 

Aiean. 

Terminalia Arjnna 

Bedd ... 

Arjan (introduced). 

Anogeissus latifolia ... ... 

Wall ... 

Dhao. 

MYRTACE.E. 



Eugenia Jambolana ... 

Lam 

daman. 
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Scieneifio names. 


Vernacular names. 

RUBIACE.E. 



Stephegvne parvifolia 

... Ksrth ... 

Kalatn. 

Wedlacdia exsertn 

D. C. ... 

Fnnsara. 

ERICACEAE. 



Fieria ovalifolia 

.. D, Don ... 

Ailati, 

Rhododendron, arboreum 

Sco, 

Brftp* 

sapotack^e. 



Bessia laifolia ... 

L’nn 

Mavft (introduced). 

ebenao ,e. 



Diospyross cordlfolia 

Roxb 

1 h’ala Dhat'. 

Diospyross montana 

... Rib 

Kendo. 

DiospyrJss tomentosa 

... Rxb 

Kino. 

OLEAC/E. 



Myctanthea Arbor-fcristia ... 

... Linn 

Knri. Hnrsingbar. 

A POCYNACEjE. 



Holurrhctia antidyaentariea 

... Wall .. 

Keor, 

Wrightia tomentoaa ... 

Rcem.and 

Sell. 

Kliala va. 

BORAGINEjE. 



Cordia myxa 

... Linn 

Laenrn. 

Cordia vestita ... 

... Hook E. 
and T. 

Laenri. 

Cordia McLeodii ... 

... Hook F. 
and T. 

Knbman (introduced.) 

Ehretia acuminata 

... R. Er. ... 

Pnnn. 

Ehretia lame 

... Roxb ... 

Chamror. 

LABIATE. 



•Colebrookii oppositifolia 

... Sm. 

... Pnscn. 

EUPHORBIACEdL 



Bnxu« WalUchiatn ... 

... Dailton _ 

Shamashsd. 

Phyllanthut Emblica ... 

... Linn ... 

Aonla. 

Putranjiva Roxburgldi 

... Wall ... 

Pntajan (inlr daced'. 

Maltotos Pbilipp'mensU 

... Mnell ... 

Kamal. 


CHAPTER n, Oi 

Economic—For- 

•Stflt 
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CHAPTER n, C. 

Economic—For- 

wts. 


Scientific names. 


Vernacular names. 


URTICACE®. 


Ulrnus Wallichiana 


Planch 


Celtieuauatralis ... 

... 

Linn 


Moras alba 


Linn 


Morus indica 

... 

Linn 


f'icus beng&lerais ,,, 


Linn 


Ficui Rumrhii ... 


Blura n 


Ficua religfoa 


Linn 


Ficus Sfitec’orift ... 


Roxb 


Ficus cavftta ,,, 

... 

Wa'l 

• « 

Ficus hispid* 

Ficus • unia 


Linn 

Ham 


Pious Scandena ... 

fl T . 

Roxb 


Pious fovela'a 


Wall 


Plcns p-lwat* ... 

• * » 

Forak 

**s 

Picus hemoralig ... 


Wall 

... 

Ficus Rxburg-hl ... 


Wall 


Ficus glomerata ... 


Roxb 

... 

JtT'U.ANDACE®. 

Jug’ans regia ... ... 


Linn 


Engelhardtia Colebrookiana ... 

•• 

Modi. 


CTJPU LIFERS. 

Betula ufc'lis 


Don 


Bheutla alondes 

... 

Ram 

... 

A Inna Nepalensis 


Don 


Aluus nbida ... ... 


Endle 


Querous Semeoarpifolin 


Smith 

... 

Querous dilatata 


Lind'. 

... 

Querous incana ,,, 


Roxb. 

... 

Querous glatica 

... 

Thumb 

... 

Carpinus viminea ... 

*** 

Wall 

Mi 

CONIFER.®. 

Tsxus baccata u. 


L inn 

• It 

Films excelsa 

»♦« 

Wall 

M* 

Punas Ion ifolia ... ... 


Roxb 

... 

CedrnB deodars ... 


Loudo 

• ** 

Pieea Sminthiana ... 


Boise 

**• 

Abies Webbiana — ... 


Lindl 


GRAMINB®. 

Arudinaria faU-ats .. ... 

Ml 

Nees 

#** 

Denodrocjlamus ... ... 

it* 

Nee* 

•it 


Maral. 

Khi.k. 

Tut (cultivated). 
Si* Tut. 

Barth (cultivated). 
Palakk 

Pipal (cultivated). 
Pa data, 

Karndal. 

Dagur. 

Kiudrol. 

Ruddar. 

Dhnra, Uudla. 

D udla. 

Trembala. 

Eunibal. 


Khor, Akb'ot. 
Semma. 


Bhui j. 

Bhanr, Sharol. 
Koi. 

Koi. 

Kieu. 

Moru. 

Ban 

Banni. 

Charkri. 


Pbalsb. 

Kail. 

Chil. 

K e! on. 

Tos. 

Rai. 


Nargal. 

Bans, Banatln. 
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The main forest produce exported from the Government CHAPTER II, 0; 
forests consists of chil timber and bamboos. The timber comeg —- 

mainly from the forests of the Niirpur, Dehra and Kangra Tahsils Economio—For- 
and is removed in the form of phars, karris, or hollas in accordance (l) Export oI 

with the size of the trees and the facilities of extraction to the for® 8 * pmduoo. 
nearest floating stream. All the timber eventually finds its way 
to the Beas river and is floated down to the plains, mainly to 
Wazir Bhullar and Ferozepore. In the Nurpur range a small 
number of trees are also disposed of for charcoal, which is carted 
or taken on camels to Pathankot and thence railed to Amritsar. 

No trees have been sold or extracted from any of the Palampur 
or Hamlrpur forests for some years past: indeed it may be said 
that with the exception of the block of forests lying in the hills 
north of Shahpur there are very few large sized chil trees left in 
the forests ; a state of things for which heavy fellings in past years 
are mainly responsible, though undoubtedly aggravated by the 
serious fires of the past 8 or 10 years. 

The bamboos from the Kangra District come entirely from the 
Nurpur forests on the banks of the Chakki, in the mauzas of 
Talara and Gurial and around Gangta. Work on any regular 
system has only been commenced within late years, but under 
proper management. 

(c) Description oe the Forests. 

The following description of the Forests in each Tahsil of 
Kangra proper was given by Mr. ,T. G. Silcock. 

The Hamlrpur Tahsil lies at the south-east comer of the HamCtprafoieerti 
Kangra District, and is bounded on the north by the Beas river, 
on the east by Mandi, on the south by Bilaspur and the Sutlej 
piver, and on the west by the Dehra Tahsil and the Hoshiarpur 
District. It includes the jagirs of Nadaun and Kutlehr, and part 
of Lambagraon. The country is very hilly and broken up 
by several main ridges, more or less parallel and continuous, and 
running generally from north-west to south-east. Between these 
higher ridges the country consists of undulating low bills intersec¬ 
ted by numerous streams which find their way either into the 
Beas or the Sutlej rivers. The highest of the main ridges is called 
the Sola Singhi, which rises to 3,896 feet and forms a sort of back¬ 
bone separating in a general way the Nadaun jagir and khdlsa 
villages in taluqa. Nudaun from the Kutlehr jagir and khdlsa 
villages in taluqa Kutlehr. The only valuable forests in Hamlr¬ 
pur are composed of chil (Pinus longifolia), and are mostly situated 
on the main ridge and in the broken country between that ridge 
and the Sola Singhi range. There are now comparatively few 
trees of larger size left, and during the last few years a series of 
disastrous fires has badly injured the stock in the principal forest 



CHAPTER n, c 
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, areas. The forest settlement has resulted in 87 demarcated forests 
with an area of 16,998 acres besides extensive unclerimrcat.ed 
forests. Qf both classes 2,586 acres are closed to the exercise of 
all rights and to tho removal of any forest produce. 

The Dehra Tahsil may be described in a general way as occu¬ 
pying both sides of the valley of the Peas, from Nadaun in the 
Kangra District to near Talwara where the Beas first touches the 
Hoshiarpur District. North of the Beas the country is much 
broken up by irregular ranges of hills, the most conspicuous of 
which is the Kdlidhar ridge, which rises to 3,728 feet. The general 
direction of these hills is, as in the rest of Kangra proper, from 
north-west to south-east. To the south of the Beas river the valley 
is shut in by the Sola Singlii or Jaswan range and its numerous 
spurs, which spread out and descend from the central ridge, 
which is between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high, to the Beas river, a 
distance of about ten miles. The Dehra Tahsil includes the jdgirs 
of (ho llajas of Gulerand Siba on (he right and left banks of tho 
Boas river, about ten miles below Dehra. The forests of this Tahsil 
are mainly either pure Pinus longifolia, or the same species mixed 
with various hardwood trees, or pure hardwood forests. Most 
of the forests south of the Beas are of (his latter description. The 
bamboo occurs in small quantities in various localities, but only 
forms regular forest, in two places in the Dada SIba jdgir : both 
these forests are extensive and valuable. The sal {shorea robusla) 
is occasionally found to the south of the Boas, hut does not. grow 
to any size. Forest Settlement was commenced by Mr. Duff 
in 1874-75 with the object of obtaining for Government certain 
areas free of all lights of user in return for special concessions 
to be granted to the people ; these consisted mainly in the promise 
never to close any more of the waste or forest land, and in an 
assignment of a share of the grazing revenue collected from the 
Gaddis and of the general revenue from the sale of trees. Mr. Duffs’ 
work resulted in the demarcation of 53 forests with an area of 8,777 
acres, which were afterwards declared reserved forests, while the 
subsequent settlement inquiries of Mr. Anderson produced one 
demarcated protected forest, with an area of 336 acres, and a large 
extent of undemarcated protected forest. 


The Nurpur Tahsil occupies the north-west of the Kangra 
District, and has the Chamba State to the north, Gurdaspur on 
the west, tho Hoshiarpur District to the south, and the Dehra and 
Kangra Tahsils on the east. The C’hakki river (lows along its west 
boundary to its junction with tho Beas river, which forms the 
south boundary of the Tahsil. A high ridge, called the Hcilhidhar 
(5,000 feet) and other lower ridges shut Nurpur out from Chamba. 
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The country, like the rest of Kangra proper, is very hilly, parti- CHAPTER H, 0.. 
cularly towards the north, but becomes less so towards the south. j? coaoi ^fcllp or . 
The forests in the Nurpur Tahsil are of three kinds ; (1) the woods ests 
of Pinus longijolia, which mainly lie in the northern part of the 
Tahsil; (2) the bamboo forests, the principal of which are found 
at Damtal on the Chakki, and at Talara, on the road from Nurpur 
to Jowali, and (8) the miscellaneous hardwood forests, which gene¬ 
rally occur mixed with the above, and form extensive areas in the 
southern portion of the Tahsil. Forest Settlement operations, 
similar to those in Dehra, were commenced by Messrs. Hoc and Duff 
in 1872, and resulted in the demarcation of 16 forests with an area 
of 9,402 acres, which were subsequently declared reserved forests 
under the Act. The regular forest settlement carried out by 
Mr. Anderson was not concerned with the villages in which de¬ 
marcation had been carried out in 1872-74, but in the remainder 
of the Tahsil 82 forests with an area of 14,488 acres were constitut¬ 
ed demarcated protected forests, and the remainder uiulemarcat- 
ed protected forests. 

The Kangra Tahsil is hounded on the north by the main range Kangra Tahsil. 
or Dhaola Dhar, on the east by the Palampur Tahsil, on the south 
by the Dehra Tahsil, and on the west by the Nurpur Tahsil. Below 
the main range the country is, like the rest of the District, split 
up by a series of ridges, running parallel to the main range, with 
fertile valleys between. The forests of the main range descend 
gradually from the highest lying forests of Quercus semecarpijolia, 

Abies Webbiana, and Picea Morinda, through tlie woods of Quercus 
inccma (ban), to the jungles of Pinus hyngijolia, and miscellaneous 
hardwood species, that clothe the lower slopes. The characteristic 
of the parallel ridges is, that on the northern sides they are cover¬ 
ed with forests of Pinus longijolia, and on the southern sides with 
miscellaneous hardwoods. In this Tahsil there are no reserved 
forests, as Mr. Duff’s work was not extended to Kangra. Mr. 

Anderson’s forest settlement resulted in the demarcation of 68 
blocks of protected forest, aggregating 71,612 acres, and a very 
large extent of undemarcated protected forest. Under the opera¬ 
tion of Section 29 of the Act, a total of 16,420 acres, from both 
classes, has been closed to the exercise of all rights. 

The Palampur Tahsil consists of a tract of country originally paiampar Tahsil. 
included in the Kangra and Hamlrpur Tahsils. It is bounded on 1 
the north by the Dhaola Dhar, and by the Charnba State as far 
as the taluqa of Bangahal, w'here the boundary strikes off to the 
north of the high range, and takes in the mountain basin of the 
source of the Bavf river in Bara Bangahal and is conterminous 
with the southern boundary of Lahul: on the east the boundary is 
formed by Kulu and Mandi: on the south by the Beas river, 
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CHAPTER II, G. and on the west by the Kangra and Dehra Tahsils. The forests 

Wmmi Ti i" T in are vof .y much the same class as in the Kangra Tahsil, except 
Mb, that in Bangahal small areas a,re found stocked with Cedrus 
deodara (keh), where the Pinus excelsa (kail) and Quercus dilataia 
also occur in small quantities. The sal is found in the small 
forest of Andreta near Baijnath. There are no reserved forests 
in this Tahsil: the forest settlement of 1887 constituted 86 de¬ 
marcated protected forests with an area of 25,450 acres, and the 
usual considerable extent of undemarcated protected forest: 
5,469 acres from both classes are closed. In addition to the pro¬ 
tected forests there is also in this Tahsil a large area of what may 
be called unclassed forest, which is practically under the same con¬ 
ditions as those undemarcated areas in the Nurpur and Dobra vil¬ 
lages, from which lands were taken to form the reserved forests. 
This area came into existence in 1863, when in order to induce 
villages to part wdth their proprietary rights in certain waste lands, 
which were required for sale to tea-planters, Government agreed 
with the villagers never to close any portion of the remaining waste. 
At the same time and for the same purpose Government also 
abandoned its forest rights in certain small areas known as ban 
muafis : these latter are now the only forest lands in the District, 
not under the management of the Forest Department. 

The trees of these forests are numerous. The Deodar occurs 
naturally only in Bengalis 1, where it is mixed with the spruce 
(Picea Morinda) and silver fir (Abies Webbeana). It is of little 
importance in Kangra as the forests are very limited in extent. 
It has been introduced in the forests around Dharmsala 
and on many of the Tea Estates, but it is nowhere more than a 
mere shadow of the tree as it grows in Kulu and the inner hills. 
The spruce and fir occur in some quantity in Bangahal, and again 
in scattered patches all along'the Dhaula Dhar. The total extent 
is not large.and tho forests are only of local importance. The 
quantity is generally poor, but it improves considerably where, 
as frequently happens, these species are mixed with the brown 
oak ( Qfseme'carpifolia). The latter species which is the highest 
growing of the oaks, forms fine belts of forest above and to the 
west of Dharmsala from elevations of 8,000 feet and upwards. 
In the Bhuted Nullah and parts of Kareri, it attains a quantity 
and size rarely met with. Below' this species, comes the ban or 
white oak (Qfincana) one of the most important trees of the Dis¬ 
trict as a source to the mninddrs of fuel, charcoal and fodder 
leaves. It forms, a more or less continuous belt from 6,000 feet 
to 70,008 along the whole range overlaps into many of the higher 
Chi forests and even occurs as low as 2,500 feet in a few small 
patches where the usual sandy soil of the lower district gives way 
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to fertile clay derived from accumulations of gneiss boulders CHAPTER H, C. 
brought down from the main range. _ ~7~ - 

The CMl pine is the most important tree of the District, both •***• 
from the point of view of distribution of the zamindars and of the 
•export trade. It is found in all parts of the District from Nurpur 
to the Sutlej basin. It is however of very poor quantity compared 
with the chi of Kulu or the Rawalpindi hills, short-boled and 
short-lived, and its value lies more in its use for small building 
timber for the villager’s houses and output of resin and charcoal 
than as a real timber tree. 

The scrub forests contain numbers of species which in other 
parts of Lidia are valuable as timber, as for instance Termmalia 
.tomentosa, Anogerssus latijolia, Dalbergia sissoo, and others. 

But none grow to any size and the forests are valuable only for 
their yield of the small timber and fuel required by the zamindars 
.and as a source of fuel for the larger urban centres. The Bamboo 
(Dendrocalinus Structvs) occurs in some quantity in the scrub 
forest of the Kutlehr jagir, in one or two forests of the south bank 
of the Beas near Dehra Gopipur and in Dada Slba and on the left 
bank of the Chakki. The most important of these forests is the 
Darntal Reserves, about 2 miles from Pathankot, the output 
of which is regularly sold. 

Mr. Barnes described the trees found in this District as 
follows :— 

Wild Bamboo. —The wild bamboo is found in almost all the 
ranges that skirt the plains. There are extensive forests in the 
hills of Chouki Kutlehr, conveniently situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the river Sutlej. Merchants from Ludhiana occasionally 
come up and cut them, and Government exacts a fee of Re. 1 
for every thousand. It appears again in greater profusion in 
taluqas Siba and Datarpur, where considerable districts covered 
with bamboo have been marked off as Government preserves. 

In taluqas Lodhwan, near Pathankot, the same plant is scattered 
over the forest, mixed with other trees, and a dense thicket of 
bamboos, almost impenetrable, clothes the southern flank of the 
Asapuri hill in taluqa Rajglri. In the snowy range two or three 
dimunitive species occur. One, called Nirgal is used by the 
people for wicker-work and for lining the inside roof of their houses ; 
another kind, called Girch , is in request for the sticks of Hukkas, 

Cultivated Bamboo. —Besides these wild varieties, there are 
five different sorts of cultivated bamboo. Two of these, the 
Muger and the Mohr grow in the valleys, and attain size and 
height not surpassed in Bengal; the other three species, called 
Nal, Boatlu and Phuglu are usually found in the upland 

w 
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CHAPTER II, G. villages. In the cylinder of the Nal a substance, Some- 
Economic— For- bi'mes coagulated, sometimes liquid is discovered known in 
nil, Hindustan by the name of Buneslochim and highly valued for 

its cooling and strengthening properties. 

Pines .—“ Pinus longifolia,” or civil. Advancing into the in¬ 
terior, the “chil, 1 ’ or “Pinm longofolm, ” forms the usual decora¬ 
tion of the hills. It grows luxuriantly on the northern decli¬ 
vities, and is seldom or never found on the southern aspect of a 
range. This pine appears to be very hardy, and adapted to a 
great variety of climate. I have observed detached trees in the 
Jwalamukhi valley at an elevation of only one thousand and 
six hundred feet above the sea, and the same species is found on 
the snowy range as high as 7,000 feet. In hot and exposed situa¬ 
tions the growth is stunted, and the wood worth little or nothing. 
In sheltered localities, however, the forests consist entirely of 
erect, well shaped trees, some of which will yield beams 80 feet 
long and planks upwards of 2 feet, in width. The luxuriance and 
compactness of the timber increase with the elevation up to 5,000 
or 5,500 feet ; and the climate of this region appears the best 
suited for its development; above and below this point the tree 
gradually deteriorates. 

Increasing Scarcity. —In accessible positions this pine has 
become scarce. Around Niirpur and Kotla there are few trees 
left which are worth the cutting. In more secluded parts, where 
water carriage is not available, there still remain extensive forest s. 
The most remarkable spots are the northern tahqas of parganah 
Haripur, the northern slope of the lulls above Jwalamukhi, the 
eastern part of parganah Nadaun, around the police stations 
of Haripur and Barsar,the upper portion of the Palam valley, 
and underneath the fort of Pathiar, in parganah Kangra. These 
trees are sold occasionally to Punjab merchants at rates according 
to the positions. The highest rate is one rupee for every tree. 
The wood of the chil is not held in much repute. If kept out of 
the influence of the atmosphere it will last for many years, but 
lying in the forest, exposed to the weather the timber becomes 
perfectly decomposed in the course of two years. 

Other Pines .—There are two other species of pines found in 
the snowy range above Dharmsala. The first and the .more 
common is the Beh, or Pinus Webbiana. This tree begins 
at an elevation of 8,000 feet, and ranges to 10,000 to 11,000 feet 
above the sea. It is a beautiful cypress-looking pine, exceedingly 
straight and attaining a length of 90 to 100 feet. The wood, 
however, .is inferior to the chil. The .people make little 
or no use of it except for the roofing of their houses. The tree is 
felled, and cut into blocks two or three feet long. These blocks 
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are split with the hatchet into thin shingles about two inches thick. CHAPTER n, C. 
and these shingles are laid on the roof like slates; they require —~ 

renewal every two years. The other pine is called the Tos co “°“ ,c— #r 
identical with the find row, or Abies Bindrow, of the Eastern 
Himalaya. This tree has a more limited range than the Beh. 

It is seldom found lower down than 9,000 feet, and ascends to 
much the same elevation. There is a great similarity of appearance 
in the two trees, but, seen together as they often are, 
in the forest, they are at once distinguishable. The branches of 
the Beh are more drooping, and leaves are finer, and of a 
lighter green. The Tos is much rarer in these hills and is 
only found in particular localities. The wood is nearly analogous 
to that of the Beh. It is not much valued, 'and growing at such 
an elevation, is not even applied to roofing purposes. 

Oaks .—This same lofty chain produces many varieties of 
oak. The commonest kind is the ban or Quercus incana, 
which appears to have a considerable range. It is found in the 
lower hills as low as 8,000 feet, and ascends as high as 8,000 feet. 

The wood is tough and hard, hut liable to warp and to decompose 
on exposure to wet. The English residents at Dhannsala have 
used this timber for beams and rafters in building their houses. 

The people of the Valley esteem it for their sugar and oil mills, 
but seldom use it in the construction of their dwellings. During 
the winter-season the ever green branches of this tree, and, indeed 
every species of oak, furnish fodder for cattle and sheep. Higher 
up the range occurs the Khuriu or Quercus semicarpifolia — 
the leaves of which are prickly like the holly, and the foliage is 
prized as food for cattle above any other kind. This oak seldom 
grows lower than 8,000 feet and ascends even beyond the range 
of pines. 

Other forest ■products .—Besides these trees, the snowy range 
produces several varieties of Bhododendron, the horse-chestnut, 
the holly, the sycamore, the yew, the alder, the wild medlar, a. 
species of poplar, and the birch. These are the most noticeable 
productions. There are several others, both trees and shrubs, 
whose names and uses none but a Botanist can describe. 

The “ Mourn ’’ or Besia longifolia.- -The Mowa or Besia 
longifolia is widely diffused over the lower hills. In parts of 
pargana Nurpur it exists in great abundance, and the two small 
taluqas of Upper and Lower Mow derive their name from the 
prevalence of the tree. It is well known in the lower provinces. 

A spirituous liquor is drawn by distillation from its flowers and 
a thick oil, adapted for the manufacture of candles, is expressed 
from the seed. The flowers are collected as they fall from the tree 
in May, and are sold by the people to the Kaldl, or distiller, at the 
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CHAPTER n, C. rate of 50 seers for the rupee. The flowers are immersed in water. 

Economic— -For- -^e fourth day they are fermented, and the process of distillation 
•>tt. begins. The people burn the oil in lamps, and traders sometimes 
use it to adulterate the ghi (clarified butter) intended for expor¬ 
tation . 

The “ Hurh, ” or Terminalia ChehuJa. —The Hurh or Ter¬ 
minalia chehula is scattered about in single trees. It is most 
abundant in the western corner of the Jaswan Valley, and along 
the second, or Jaswan, chain of hills. There are a few trees in 
Mouza Katra of parganah Haripur, in Mauza Mujia, of taluqa 
Changar; and in the jagir estate of Baja Partab Chand, parganah 
Nadaun. These trees are very valuable : the produce of a single 
tree will sometimes sell for Bs. 2,000. The Hurh flowers in 
May. The fruit ripens in October or September, and consists 
of a nut enclosed in a thin exterior rind. The rind is the valuable 
part. It is used as an aperient, and has also tonic properties 
calculated to promote digestion. It also forms a dingy yellow 
dye. The fruit is exported by traders from the plains who generally 
contract for each tree according to the produce it bears. The larger 
the fruit the more active its medicinal qualities. One nut 
will sometime sell for one rupee. The ordinary price, however, 
is 10 or 11 seers for the rupee. 

Timber trees. —Isolated trees of the Tun (Cedrela toona ) 
and the Tali, or Sisoo (Dalbargia sisoo ), are found through¬ 
out the District. Formerly they were reserved as the special 
property of Government, and no one was allowed to cut them with¬ 
out permission. Their qualities as timber are well known. The 
Turn grows luxuriantly in these hills, but the climate does not 
appear congenial to the Sisoo, which seldom attains any size. 
There is one, and only one forest of the Serai or Saul (Saorea 
robusta), which occurs at Andreta, in the Palam Valley, mixed 
up with the oak and the common fir. This tree also appears 
out of place. The proportions are very inferior to the noble 
specimens which used to adorn the forests of Bohilkhand. 

The various “ Mimosa ” trees. —There are seven or eight 
species of Mimosa, some of them shrubs. The Ohi, one of the 
■family, is a very elegant looking tree. It grows rapidly. The 
wood is light, but not valuable. The two most esteemed species 
are the Siris, or Mimosa sirees, and the Khyre, or Mimosa 
catechu, which is confined to the outer hills bordering on the 
plains. 

Other valuable timber trees .—Among other valuable timber 
trees are the Jamun or ( Eugenia jambulana), the Urjan 
( Terminalia glabra), the KuJcar or Kukrein (Rhus kukar 
singhi), a very handsome yellow-grained wood, the 
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Kurumbh ( Nauolea-cademba ), the Kymul, the Budrol , and CHAPTER H, C. 

the Ckamba, a species of Michelia. This last tree is not ~—_ 

found wild; it is cultivated like the mango and inhabits only the Eco * ,onuc “ orMt *' 

upper valleys. The grain of the wood is very compact and close, 

and for doorposts, lints, and rafters is much prized, but for beams 

the weight is too high, and from its liability to warp it is not fitted 

for planks. 


Medicinal trees and shrubs. —The following are the principal 
medicinal trees produced in the hills ; the Kunear, or Cassia- 
fistula, the Keor or Holarhena antidissentiericum ; the 
Bahera, or Terminalia belerica; the Juphlota, or Croton 
tiglium. 


Wild and cultivated fruit trees. —Among the wild fruits are 
the cherry, raspberry, blackberry, barberry, strawberry, medlar 
(Kut ), two kinds of edible fig, and the Byre (Zizyphus 
Jujuba). 

Almost every dwelling in the hills is encircled with various 
fruit trees in a half wild and half cultivated state. The most 
common are the mulberry (four varieties), mango, plantain, peach, 
pomegranate, limes (sweet and acid), citrons, oranges and in 
the upper villages walnut and apricot; the last tree, though 
exceedingly common in Kulu and the Eastern Himalaya, is very 
scarce in Kangra proper. I have seen it at Kaniara a village 
near Dharamsala. In gardens belonging to the more wealthy 
classes may be added grapes, quinces, apples, the Alucha, a 
small yellow plum, and the guava. 

Miscellaneous trees.—- The Bur (or Ficus indica), the peepal 
(or Ficus religiosa), and the simul, or cotton tree (Bombax-hepta- 
phyllum), are universal everywhere up to 4,000 feet. One of 
the most common trees on the ridges of the fields is the Dhaman 
(Aeschynomene arborea), the branches of which are periodically 
cut in winter time as provender for the cattle. 

Flowering shrubs. —Among the flowering shrubs are the red 
and white dog rose, a beautiful double white rose, the yellow and 
white jessamine, some shrub mimosas or acacias, and many other 
plants whose names I do not know. The wild medlar in blossom 
presents an appearance like a hawthorne in England, and the 
barberry has a minute yellow flower which makes an agreeable 
variety. These shrubs are found in every hedge, and in the spring 
season scent the air with their perfume. The Andromeda, with 
its white health-like bells, and the gaudy Rhododendron are 
limited to the upper hills. 
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Diverse and extensive though the forests are, the poverty 
of the soil, the heavy monsoon, the mechanical difficulties of ex¬ 
port through the jumble of hills in the lower part of the 
and finally the enormous local demand of the right-holders combine 
to prevent the forests becoming of any great value for export 
purposes. The one item of export which is of any serious value 
is the pine resin which is tapped by Government agency and sent 
for distillation to the Government Resin and Turpentine Factory 
at Jallo near Lahore. Other exports are all of very small extent, 
the most important being Pine charcoal for which there is a regu¬ 
lar if limited demand on the part of the goldsmiths of Amritsar, 
and bamboos. 

But the real value of the forests lies in their local uses, for it 
is upon them that the whole population depends for timber for 
building and agricultural implements, firewood, charcoal, leaves, 
for fodder, etc., etc. And besides this the forests are the principal 
source of grazing and grass required for the cattle necessary for 
agriculture. 

The total number of cattle in the possession of the true inhab¬ 
itants of the District is now in round figures about 500,000 kine, 
300,000 buffaloos, 50,000 sheep and 150,000 goats. In addition to 
these, upwards of aquarter of a million goats and sheep are brought 
down annually by the Gaddis from Chamba and Kulu to graze in 
the low hills for the winter, and a few herds of buffaloes, belonging 
to nomad Gujars accompany them from Chamba. The total area 
of forest land in the District is a little over half a million acres, 
so that the average incidence is head per acre. But in practice 
the incidence of grazing on most of the lower forests is far higher 
than this, as the area technically described as forest includes a 
considerable tract above the highest level of tree growth, and large 
areas of high lying forest oh which the incidence is small. 

With such an incidence of grazing, it will be readily understood 
that the prevention of erosion and the preservation of the forest 
growth to meet the heavy demands of the right-holders for the 
timbers, etc., are by no means simple problems. The loosely 
knit, gravelly soil, which prevails so largely over the District is 
easily eroded once it is exposed to the heavy monsoon rains, 
whilst the forest growth which can alone protect the soil, and which 
is constantly being cut to meet the needs of the right-holders 
cannot reproduce itself unassisted against the tramping hoofs 
and voracious appetites of half a million goats and sheep. 

The conflict between the interests of the right-holders in the 
grazing and their interests in the supply of timber and the 
prevention of erosion is the essence of the problem of the 
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Kangra Forests, and Government has taken two steps to deal CHAPTER II, G. 
with it :— Economic—Eor- 

(а) the imposition of new or increase of taxes on cattle, and 

(б) revision of the Working Plan combined with some re¬ 

construction of the demarcation of the forests. 

The Gaddis have from the time of the Rajas paid a tax 
known as Trini. Originally fixed at Rs. 2 per 100 sheep and goats, 
it was raised in 1915 to Rs. 6-4-0 per 100 goats and Rs. 4-11-0 
per 100 sheep, Government then expressing the definite intention 
of reducing the numbers of the animals brought to Kangra. 

Buffaloes too have always paid a tax. In the days of the 
Rajas, when all forests were closed for three months in the rains, the 
Gujars who were brought in to increase the milk supply, were per¬ 
mitted to graze in definite areas known as “ Sowanas ” in which 
during the rains they enjoyed exclusive rights. For those rights 
they paid a tax of Rs. 2 per buffalo, which they still pay to the 
village proprietors. The nomadic Gujars who eome in annually 
from Chamba also pay dues to the village proprietors by mutual 
arrangements. In 1916—18 however. Government with a view to 
reducing the numbers introduced each year imposed an additional 
tax of Rs. 2 per she-buffalo, on all Sowanadar Gujars and on 
other Gujars who do not own land in the District. 

Lastly since 1917-18 a tax of one anna per goat and nine pies 
per sheep has been levied on the goats and sheep belonging to all 
zaminddrs. The tax on goats at each triennial enumeration is to 
be doubled in villages where no decrease in the goats takes place. 

Before dealing with the second step, the revision of the Working in ^ i Por8,t 
Plan, it will be necessary to give a brief summary of the principal 
■results of the Forest Settlement. The full history of the Settle¬ 
ment is far too complicated to be dealt with here, and any one 
interested in it must refer to the Forest Working Plan In which 
it is described in detail. All that can now be said is that the 
Settlement result d in the formation of 4 classes of forests (a) 

Reserve (b) Unclassed Forests, (c) Demarcated Protected 
Forests, ( d ) Undemarcated Protected Forests. 

As a result of the first Revenue Settlement, the soil of all the 
waste in the District was declared the property of the village pro¬ 
prietors, Government retaining the ownership of the trees. 

The Reserves, which lie in the Dehra and Nurpur Tahsils 
were formed in 1872—75 and are the absolute property of Govern¬ 
ment, both soil and trees. They were obtained from the village 
proprietors by the grant of certain concessions of which the most 
important was that Government would relinquish all claim to 
close any of the remaining forests in the villages from which the 
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CHAPTER II, C. “Reserves” were taken. This remaining forest is known as “Un~ 
Ecoaomic—For* classed”. Unclassed forest occurs again in Palampur in those- 
*•**■ villages in w r hieh Government expropriated certain waste for the 
establishment of Tea Estates. All other waste land in the Dis¬ 
trict on which the trees belong to Government, which is not 
either Reserve or Unclassed forest, is “ Protected” forest. The 
Demarcated Protected forests are the forests demarcated by 
Mr. Anderson, the Forest Settlement Officer, whose Settlement 
was sanctioned and published in 1897, and differ from the un¬ 
demarcated in that no new cultivation can be permitted in them, 
and that Mr. Anderson prepared for them a detailed record of 
rights. In the Undemarcated Protected forests cultivation can 
be permitted by the Deputy Commissioner and no record other 
than that in the vernacular records exists. 

{ s ) Forest, Conser- The first attempt at Forest Conservancy was made under 
vmwy tbe some forest rules issued in 1855 and brought into force in 1859* 

or g ans. anc i Under them all the waste -was to be divided into 8 

parts and each part was to be closed in rotation for 3 years at a- 
time. A large area was actually closed under these orders, hut 
the closures were never changed and the original closures “ or 
Tirhais ” were finally notified by Government as closed on the 
rocommendation of Mr. Artderson in 1897 and remained closed' 
up till 1917. 

The first regular Working Plan was introduced in 1904. It 
accepted the situation as it stood, and made no attempt to deal 
with the grazing problems at all. But during the 10 years 1904—14 
this problem was seriously discussed with the result that in 1915- 
it was decided to revise the Working Plan and to reintroduce the 
principle of the 1857 rules, that one-third of the forests should be 
closed. A Revised Working Plan was prepared under the orders 
contained*in Punjab Government letter No. 3791, dated the 23rd 
February 1917. It was found in practice, however, that it was 
impossible to apply the principle of the 1897 rules to all the Pro¬ 
tected forests owing to the fact that they included such land lying 
very close to villages which could not be closed without great 
hardship to the people. And the first operation was to separate 
the protected forests into two classes.” Delimited ” and ‘‘Unde¬ 
limited ”, the former of which would be closed piece by piece in 
rotation, the latter of which would not be closed at all. This 
separation was carried out independently of the legal distinctions 
betweenDemarcated and Undemarcated Protected Forests, and 
the “ Delimited ” forests contain parts of each class. The un-- 
classed forests could not of course be dealt with by this means, as 
Government could not clc so them without the proprietors’ con¬ 
sent and finally the Unclassed and Undelimited Protected forests- 
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(with the exception of all forests in Bangahal and some undeli¬ 
mited forest round Dharmsala) were handed over to the 
Deputy Commissioner to manage. The Devised Workin g Plan 
dealt with the Reserves and Delimited forests only. 

The forest dealt with in the Working Plan is classified as 
follows :— 

Reserves. Delimited. Undelimited. Total. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

18,474 144,730 221,604 384,808 

The system of working is briefly founded on closure to rights 
of a proportion of the forests and the regeneration within the closed 
area of the species of tree most suited to the locality. 

This will not be possible without great expense owing to 
the impoverished nature of the soil. 

The forests of the Hamirpur Tahsil, those of Dehra Tahsil 
which lie south of the Beas and the forests which lie north of the 
Beas are now included in the Hoshiarpur Forest Division. It is 
divided into two ranges, Una and Hamirpur. 

The remainder of the District comprises the Kangra Forest 
Division with Headquarters at Dharmsala. This part is divided 
into 6 ranges, Nurpur, Kotla, Dehra, Dharmsala, Kangra and 
Palampur. 

The financial results of the four years since the Revised 
Working Plan was brought into force are given in the following 
table :— 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus or 
deficit. 

1920-21 

9,726 

Ke. 

8.352 

Ra. 

+ 1,374 

1921-22 

25.328 

18,196 

+ 7,132 

1922-23 

19.089 

12,066 

+ 7,623 

1923-24 

7,412 

14,9tS 

-7,576 

Total 

61,556 

63,602 

+ 7,953 

Average ... 

15.389 

13,401 

41,983 

1920-21 

1,03,673 

1,35,913 

—32,24 J 

1921-22 

82,560 

_ 1,63,858 

™ 1.93.417 

—81.298 

1922-23 

1,22,617 

—76.800 

1222-24 

1,43,960 

1,(8,411 

—34,451 

Total 

4,52,810 

6,76,599 

- 2,23,789 l 

A verag-p 

1.13,203 

1.69,150 

—55,947 


rfor 1924-25 the figures were 207,198, 206,0 1 and* 1157. In previous 
years the revenue from Resin was not credited to this division to which the 
expenditure, howeve r, was charged. 
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Administration. 


Financial res ulta. 


Hoshiarpur Divj. 
rn two range® onh 


Kangra Division. 
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CHAPTER H, C. 

Economic—For- 
nt«. 


(A) Record of Forest 
Rights. 


Middleton, 
37 to 40. 


paras. 


These results hardly represent the true state of affairs as 
very little of the cost of extraction of resin or of the revenue deriv¬ 
ed from its manufacture by the Jallo Factory has been credited 
to the Division. Apart from this, a good deal of expenditure has 
been on the improvement of communications and housing, all 
very necessary expenditure if the forests are to be properly looked 
after. And further, the timber market has been passing through 
the worst slump experienced for many years. It may, therefore, 
be hoped that better results will be obtained in the future. 

The Revised Working Plan introduced new classes of forests 
the main difference between demarcated and undemarcated pro¬ 
tected forests is the fact that the Deputy Commissioner may allov 
cultivation in the latter, this he would never do if it prejudiced 
forest conservancy and hence the new proposals were incorporated 
in the new records. This involved the mapping of the boundaries 
of the closure series and of their internal divisions and the mentior 
of the series in the settlement record. 

In the body of the record-of-rights wherever a field number 
occurs in which Government owns the trees, a note to that effect 
has been recorded in the remarks column; at the end of the record 
and forming part of the jamabandi a statement has been in¬ 
serted which runs as follows :— 

“ The trees of spontaneous growth on the following field 
numbers belong to Government and this area is known as Govern¬ 
ment Forests”; the list of numbers is then followed by a table 
headed * details of the Government Forest ’ and divided into 
sections according to the class of forest concerned which may be 
any or several of the following :— 


(1) 


(i.e., 

and 


( 2 ) 

*(S) 


Protected Forests under the Forest Department 
the closure series including both demarcated 
undemarcated). 

Reserved Forests under the Forest Department. 
Demarcated (Protected) Forests under the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

*(4) Undemarcated (Protected) Forests under the Deputy 
* Commissioner. 

*(5) Unclassed Forests under the Deputy Commissioner, 

“ This table showing the classification of forests shows the 
area and classification of every field. 

“ It is intended, that this statement should be repeated, and 
if necessary modified, in each quadrennial record; modifications 
will be yery rare ; they may occur as the result of civil litigation 
but the commonest will occur when the Deputy Commissioner 


* These forests are no longer under the Deputy Commissioner. 
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allows cultivation and collects compensation for trees on areas 
coming under head No. 4, or sells the trees in areas coming under 
head No. o, in which there is no prohibition of cultivation not 
attended by damage to trees. 

“ In order to assist the Forest Department and the Deputy 
Commissioner in the control of forests and also to prevent any 
tampering with these records, a Forests Register has been drawn 
for each Tahsil. This register shows the field numbers and area 
of every class of forest in every tika ; it is intended that each 
ranger or other forest official should be provided with a copy of 
so much of these registers as refers to his beat, thus eliminating 
the constant reference to the Pat-wari which has been one of the 
hindrances in forest administration in the past. 

“ The foregoing paragraphs apply to areas outside the jagirs 
but with certain modifications, which need not be detailed here 
they also apply to all the jagirs except to that of the Raja, of 
Lambagraon. In the Lambagraon Jagir Government owns no 
trees, hence there has been no enquiry and no statement has been 
added to the records ; claims between the inferior proprietors and 
thq jdgirdars will be decided, as heretofore, by reference to the 
village administration papers. 

“ In ancient days the Rajas liad made grants of waste land 
for settlement and cultivation, thus giving rise to private property 
in land ; in the administration papers of 1868 it was laid down 
that for the future appropriation of waste land for any purpose 
could only be made with the unanimous consent of the share¬ 
holders, and that if such waste contained Government trees 
the Government should either forbid the encroachment or insist 
on payment for those trees. 

“ It appears clear that this Government right of veto was 
based merely on the right of protection of trees and did not con¬ 
tinue the Raj 4 s’ claim to disposal of the waste as such: under 
this rule any appropriation of shamilat had to he authorised by 
the agreement of all shareholders and by the permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner and in such cases was supported by the 
execution of a ‘ patta nautor ’. The custom was continued with 
regard to undemarcatod protected forests under rule 32 of noti¬ 
fication No 416, dated 14th August 1897 ; at the same time 
breaking up of demarcated forests was absolutely forbidden 
whilst in the unclassed forests there was no penalty for breaking 
up the soil unless it involved offences against the rules regarding 
timber. 

“ In general a ‘ patta nautor ’ has been preceded by the 
collection of the price of standing trees from the grantee and iD 
practice such a grant has been recognised as removing the area 


CHAPTER II, C. 

Economic—For - 
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Forests Jagirs. 
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CHAPTER II, C 

Econ omic—F or- 
e*t». 


concerned from the operation of the forest rules. Whether under 
the terms of notification No. 58, such a grant really did result 
in disafforestation of the land is a moot point, but that notifi¬ 
cation confined tho protected forests to lands on -which Govern¬ 
ment owned trees and it is logical if not strictly accurate, to hold 
that when Government sold such trees the area ceased to he 
protected. 

“ In the present settlement no area which has been the sub 
ject of a formal * patta nautor * has been included in the lists 
of Government forests ; and it will certainly be in the interests 
of both the administration and the people if future grants are 
accompanied by exclusion from the Government i'orest area. 

“ The mere exclusion of such grants from the list of Govern 
ment forests is however insufficient to safeguard the rights of the 
grantee ; he has paid for the trees and is, therefore, their owner 
and thus differs from a shareholder who has appropriated common 
lands which were not originally recorded as forests ; he has also 
received the approval of all the shareholders in his appropria¬ 
tion and it is probable that the provisions of the Section 150-of 
the Land Revenue Act would never be enforced against 
him. It follows that a permanent record of such grants should 
be maintained ; many alleged grants have been difficult to prove 
because this was not always done in the past; in the new set¬ 
tlement record-of-rights a statement has been added after the 
forest statements, shoving the areas for which such grants have 
been Made, and I consider it necessary that in future all such 
grants should be preceded by payment for trees and should be 
incorporated in the records by a mutation removing the area 
from the list of Government forests and adding it to the list ot 
sanctioned grants.” 

(i) Forests and the landholders. 

In the time of the Rajas the forests were strictly preserved • 
for gamekeepers ( ralihas ) were entertained to patrol the hounds 
and to prevent the intrusion of the profane. The preserves 
are still kept up in the jd gir estates of their descendants. But in 
the Government land the people goon after the British occupation 
broke loose and for the first three years 1 could not he restrained 
from reckless devastation of the timber. Restraints were then 
imposed, a- man might gather fuel but he might not cut green 

1 An exception to this rule, forbidding tho cutting of green wood for fuel, 
has always been allowed in the eases of weddings and funerals, sMdi-ica-ghatni. 
In Native States, even at the present day, a man will fell a tree in the forest to 
furnish wood for thefuneral pile without asking any one’s leave and no one will call 
him to account. On occasions of the kind in our territory, the lambardars permit 
applicants to cut from 15 to 26 loads of wood gratis. 
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wood, and for building purposes he could fell timber on the issue 
of an order from the headman. 


CHAPTER n, C. 

Economic—For- 
eit*. 


Such was the use of the forests by the people and such were 
heir rights when came the 1st Kegular Settlement. New records- 
of-rights were prepared, a village administration paper was drawn 
up along with other documents, and the rights of the people to 
forest growth were also recorded. i T here was however considerable 
indistinctness in what Mr. Barnes wrote about the record of waste 
lands. He seemed to have reckoned small wastes to belong to the 
landholders. He treated the holders of land within the circuits 
as coparcenary bodies and imposed upon them a joint respon¬ 
sibility to which they were strangers and to balance this gave 
the community the right to collect certain items of miscellaneous 
rent, the produce of the waste. The wastes were demarcated in 
village boundaries and entered in the administration papers as 
Shamilat deh, but at the same time the right of Govern¬ 
ment to all trees growing on common land was secured and the 
grazing fees payable by the Gaddis were claimed for Government. 
The people did not understand the term which they adopted as 
a name for “ unenclosed waste ” but often called it Sarkari. The 
word shamilat was introduced by the Settlement officials trained 
in the North-West Frontier Province, who finding themselves in 
front of a hill circuit and seeing that it was neither zamindari nor 
paUidari dubbed it a Bhaiachara estate. In two subsequent letters 
written in 1860 Mr. Barnes distinctly combated the notion of his 
having surrendered the proprietary right of Government, assert¬ 
ing that the administration papers were compiled by the people 
themselves, and that the custom w r as against their claim to the 
proprietary right. When Mr. Barnes made his settlement, the 
question of forest conservancy and the demand to which promi¬ 
nence was given by the extension of tea cultivation and the 
security of British rule, were matters to which much less impor¬ 
tance was attached than latterly. Had they been fully considered 
by Mr. Barnes, it would, no doubt, have been possible to have 
secured the proprietary right in the waste to Government, sub¬ 
ject to certain rights of use. Again even though the subject was 
somewhat compromised by Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, the decision 
of Government in 1852-58 ruling that waste land could not 
be taken for cultivation without the consent of the zamindars, 
went much further than the presumption raised by the entry in the 
Settlement papers, and gave a pledge which is impossible to carry 
out to the full in the line of liberality inaugurated by Mr. Barnes. 
It is questionable whether he could have acted differently and 
whether he has in any way brought about a further curtailment 
of Government rights in waste. It is true that the more minute 
partition of waste among the tikas favours the impression to a 
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CHAPTER II, C . stronger title but the right in the soil was lost to Government in 
_ TT_ V 1852*58 if not at the Regular Settlement.. The result of the entries 
COI *eitf C ° r made at the Regular Settlement was this 

The landlords of each mauza were proprietors of their several 
holdings of arable land and co-proprietors (in proportion to the 
amount of land revenue paid by each) of the waste lands; on the 
other hand the State was the proprietor of forests or wild growing 
trees in waste lands. Tn the forest, therefore, that is, in waste land 
more or less covered with wild tree or bush, the State and the 
landholders had separate properties neither of which were free, 
for the property of the State in the trees was subject to the right 
of the landholders and other residents of the village (and perhaps 
of other villages) to obtain the necessary quantities of wood for 
fuel, and timber for farm implements and building purposes, and 
the property of the landholders in the soil was subject to the right 
of the State to preserve the trees. Moreover the State, in transfer- 
ing the property of the soil of the wastes to the owners of the 
fields, necessarily did so with reservation of existing rights of 
third parties: therefore the rights of the Gujars to their 
“ so wa lifts” or cattle walks and of the Gaddi shepherds to their 
sheep runs remained unaffected by the change. 

The rules which Mr. Barnes put into the administration 
papers, asserting the exclusive right of Government to sell timber, 
forbidding the cutting of green wood for fuel and making an 
order of the village headman necessary before timber could be 
felled for building purposes, merely maintained those portions 
of the old forest laws which had universally survived. When 
Mr. Bailey succeeded Mr. Barnes as Deputy Commissioner, 
attention had been generally drawn to the destruction of hill 
forests which was going on owing to the laxity of the system in 
force; and Mr. Bailey thereupon took up the subject, and drew 
up a code of rules in greater detail, which were sanctioned and with 
modifications in 1859 and 1862 remained in force until the rorest 
settlement. A detailed account of these rules is given in Lyall, 

§ 60. 

The problem of how to reconcile the conflicting rights of 
Government, and of the village communities, was of no small 
difficulty, as Government while retaining its rights in all trees on 
waste land had conferred on the communities the ownership of 
the soil. 

From Lyall, S. R., Soon a ^ er rea ching Kangra Mr. Lyall sent up a report on forest 
200. ’ ’ questions, in which he recommended that in course of settlement 

an attempt should be made to get rid of the joint property of the 
■State and village communities in forest lands by an interchange, 
which would leave a portion of forest the full property of the 
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State, and the rest the full property of the communities. This CHAPTER H, C, 
was tentatively approved by Government, and he was authorized E cono ~;~—For- 
to commence negotiations. After succeeding in some villages he esls , 
came to a stop in taluqa Baragiraon. The forests there are ex¬ 
tensive, and the communities offered to surrender to the State 


large blocks if a partial right of pasturage therein was maintained 
to them, but without such concession they would give little, say¬ 
ing that their herds were their wealth, and that they wanted 
grass, not timber. Mr. Lyall asked and obtained permission to 
make such a concession where it appeared necessary. He next 
tried taluqa Palam, and was here met by a new difficulty. These 
villages had formerly had dealings with officers deputed to secure 
waste lands for tea-planters; they suspected that the land surren¬ 
dered as forests would ultimately be devoted to that purpose, History of forest 
and demanded a pledge to the contrary. The Commissioner of conservancy in K4a-„ 
the Division was entirely opposed to yielding to thisnew demand, £ Ta- 
and recommended that these negotiations should be abandoned, 
the question of right to the soil re-opened, and a part of the forest 
authoritatively declared to be State property. Thus the proceed¬ 
ings were brought to an untimely end. A few forests in Kangra 
proper, and a large number in Kulu, which had been specially 
selected for transfer to the Forest Department, were demarcated, 
but with this exception the results may be said to have been nil. 

Finally in 1881 it was decided that, a regular forest settlement 
of the whole District should be taken in band. Mr. A. Anderson 
was placed in charge and he completed the settlement in 1887. 1 
For various reasons sanction was not accorded to his proposals 
for several years. At length in 1897 the Forest Becord-of-Bights 
was after various alterations approved and rules were issued under 
the Forest Act bringing the whole forest area of Kangra, with the 
exception of the forests situate in the four jdgirs of Guler, Dada 
Siba, Nadaun and Kutlehr under the operation of the Forest Act 
as either demarcated or undemarcated forests. In 1899-1900 
a similar forest settlement was made for the jagir forests and rules 
drafted which are still in force. 


1 For an exhaustive account of the details of the Forest Settlement opera¬ 
tions reference must he made to Mr. A. Anderson’s (subsequently the Hon’bie Mr. A 
Anderson, C.LE.I, Forest Settlement Report of 1887, which contains (i) history of 
the Kangra forest after the revised Revenue Settlement (§§2—4): ( it) an account of 
the principles on which the present demarcation was made in each Tahsil (§§5— 
14): (Hi) the reasons which necessitated the protection of the undermarcated waste 
as well as the demarcated forests, the rights in both being identical with the ex¬ 
ception that waste land cannot be broken up for cultivation in the demarcated 
forests (§§15—19): (tv) an account of the rights in the forests of both classes 
(§§29 — 63): (v) an account of the rights in the jagir forests (§§64 — 79): (if) 
an account of the Gaddi’s rights (§§80—91): (vii) of the rights of tea-planter* 
(§§92—105): and (Hit) of the Dharmsala municipal forests ( §§106—110). 
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CHAPTER H, C. 
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Foreet rights. 


The 69 Reserved Forests, only 1 @,186 acres, are the absolute 
property of Government and free from all rights of user, except 
a few cases of minor rights of way and rights to set nets to catch 
hawks during the cold weather. For the demarcated protected 
forests there was a special enquiry, and the rights in each forest 
were recorded and can be found in detail in the original Forest 
Settlement Report. No such record was made for the undemarcat¬ 
ed protected and unclassed forests, the rights in which are govern¬ 
ed by the rules notified in 1897 and described below. Moreover 
no rights were recorded in the so-called trihais or closed areas as 
will appear from a subsequent paragraph. 

The following is a summary of the legal results of the Forest 
Settlement :— 

I. The Forest Record of Rights was prepared for the pur¬ 
poses of’Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, VII of 1878, under 
Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 207 and 208, dated 27th 
April 1885. This record was sanctioned by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment in 1897. 

II. The provisions of Chapter V of the Act were applied to 
the demarcated protected forests in accordance with Section 
28 of the Act by Punjab Government Notification No. 57, dated 
26th January 1897, which contains a statement of the areas de¬ 
marcated in Kangra proper. 

III. The provisions of Chapter V of the Act were applied to 
the undemarcated protected forests in accordance witli Section 
28 of the Act being made applicable to all forests and waste land 
in Kangra proper upon which the trees had been declared in the 
Revenue Settlement Records to belong to Government (except 
the scheduled lands) by Punjab Government Notification No. 58 
of 26th January 1897. The scheduled lands were :— 


(a) 

( b) 

( c ) 

(d) 


(«) 


The demarcated protected forests. 

Land recorded as village site (abadi). 

Lands included in the jagirs of Guler, Siba, Nadaun, 
and Kutlehr or under the management of their Rajas 
The Kharetars or hay-fields in the 6 villages,"] 

Khalet, Saloh, Aria, Bangiar, Dehn, and ! 

Raipur in Palampur Tahsil. ! Forming 

The forest and waste lands (including Re- j the un¬ 
nerve A Forests) in 67 villages of Tahsils | classea 
Palampur, Njirpur and Dehra. J forests. 


IV. Under Section 29 (a) of the Act 62 kinds of trees were 
declared reserved in the forests declared protected under the above 
Notifications (Nos. 57 and 58) by Punjab Government Notifica¬ 
tion No. 59 of 26th January 1897. 
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V. Under Section 29 ( b ) of the Act 321 tirhias in the three CHAPTER II, C. 

Tahsils marginally noted were Econoraic~F 0 re«t*. 

Tahsil. No. of trihaii closed, for a maximum period of 

PAlarapur :: ” 106 20 years, by Punjab Government 

Hamirpur .. .. co Notification No. 60, dated 26th 

January 1897. 1 

VI. Under Section 75 (c) of the Act rules for the preserva¬ 
tion. reproduction and disposal ofthe trees on the scheduled lands 
(which, though grown on private lands, had been declared in the 
Land Revenue Records to belong to Government, subject to the 
recorded rights of agriculturists) were promulgated by Punjab Go¬ 
vernment Notification No. 61, dated 26th January 1897. The 
scheduled lands are, (i) the 6 villages of Palainpur Tahsil referred 
to in III ( d) above, and (ii) the 67 villages of Palampur, Nurpur 
and Dehra Tahsils referred to in III ( e) above. 

VII. Under Section 81 of the Act rules for the areas 
declared protected forests by Notification No. 57 of 26th January 
1897 and for the undemarcated protected forests (Notification 
No. 58 of that date) were promulgated by Punjab Government 
Notification No. 416, dated 14th August 1897. 

The following is a summary of the most important rights of 
user recorded in the Record of Rights :— 

(1) Building timber.—This can only be obtained on the writ¬ 
ten permission of the Forest Officer and on payment of the fixed 
zamind&ri rate for the particular species required. The Forest 
Officer is guided by the rules, (1) that timber is only to be given 
once in five years ; (2) that only one tree is to be given for each 
rupee of revenue, with a maximum of 25 trees of which not more 
than Iff shall be chil; (3) that timber is not given when the appli¬ 
cant has already got a suita ble building in a reasonably convenient 
locality, and of sufficient size for the requirements of a bond fide 
native agriculturist holding the land to which the right apper¬ 
tains ; and finally that if the timber applied for is to be used out¬ 
side the limit of the village in which it is given double the ordinary 
rates shall be charged. 

(2) Timber for funeral and marriage rites, and the making' 
and repair of agricultural implements, including the necessary 
charcoal, fencing, &c. To regulate this right trees have been divid¬ 
ed into two classes, the first class comprising 62 species and the 
second all other trees, and lambarddrs have been authorized to 
give permits for the cutting of second class trees as long as they 

1 The list published shows a total of 321 blocks -with an area of 24,592 acres 
of which 215 equalling 21,825 acres are included in demarcated forests, and 1(|6 
equalling 2,767 acres are outside the limits of the demarcated areas: subsequent 
closures have increased the latter to 117 equalling 3,144 acres. 


X 
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CHAPTER II, C. are not required for building purposes of any kind whatsoever. 

“— _ When however 2nd class trees are not available the Deputy Com- 

conomic— or* n y SS i oner ma y gi V6 permission to utilize crooked and unsound 
trees of the 1st class, and the lambardars may give permits for 
their removal after they have been marked by a duly authorized 
Forest official. Nineteen of the 62 1st class species are, however, 
exempted from the operation of this rule. 

It should be noted that the permission of the lambardar is 
not necessary in the case of wood required for burning the dead, 
sufficient for the purpose may be cut and of any species except of 
tho abovementioned nineteen, notice of the cutting being given 
to the rdklia or other forest official within ten days. 

(8) Grazing— 

(a) Tho grazing of Gujars.—This is only allowed in the par Lx 

cular areas or Sowanas in which certain Gujars have 
a grazing right under the record of rights. 

(b) The grazing of Gaddis.—The record of rights divides the 

country into grazing runs, and details the particular 
Gaddis that have the right of grazing in each. The 
movement of these men, on their way to and from 
their winter runs in the low-lying country to the high- 
lying summer pasture lands across the Kangra border, 
is governed by the rules that they may not halt their 
flocks for longer than one night at any single halting 
place in any forest in which they have not a right 
of grazing, and that halting places shall be at ffiast five 
miles apart, but that they may halt two nights at one 
place if there has been heavy rain or if they have given 
salt to their flocks. 

(c) The grazing of Khewatdars and Bartandars or right¬ 
holders.—This grazing is regulated in the demarcated 
forests by the entries in the record of rights, and in the 
undemarcated and unclassed forests is governed by 
the rules that the proprietors of the soil and thi 
proprietors of cultivated land assessed to revenue 
and their agricultural tenants may graze cattle kept 
by them for their own domestic and agricultural 
(not including pastoral) purposes, and sheep and goats. 
They may not however lease the grazing or give per¬ 
mission to others to graze, except in the case of the 
owners of the soil in the protected forests in the Nurpur 
Tahsil and in mauza Boh of the Kangra Tahsil, who 
may lease the grazing to non-right-holders within the 
areas of which they are owners. 
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(4) Lopping.—The lopping of 18 species is prohibited for CHAPTER II, C. 
any purpose whatever, but all other trees may be lopped for —— 
fodder or for bedding and manure without permission, provided Econ <*““**—For- 
that the trees are not less than 18 inches in girth, that the branches S * 

cut do not exceed a finger in thickness, and that the trees 


are not lopped for more than one-half their height. The 
right of lopping in accordance with these rules is extended to 


Gujars and Gaddis within the areas over which they have grazing 
rights. Gaddis however may only lop for kids. 


(5) New cultivation.—Is absolutely prohibited in demarcated 
forests ; is permissible in undemarcated protected forests with the 
permission of the Deputy Commissioner and in unclassed forests 
without such permission. 


(6) Miscellaneous.—All fallen timber, stumps, dry fallen wood 
for fuel, dry standing trees of less than one hath in girth, branches 
of dry standing trees over one hath in girth, leaves for tanning 
purposes, leaves of creepers for domestic purposes, fruits, flowers, 
medicinal and edible roots may be removed without permission. 
Nothing obtained in the exercise of a right may be sold or bartered 
or applied to any but the purpose for which it was acquired, except 
that fuel at encamping grounds, fruits, flowers, medicinal and edible 
roots and leaves may be sold. 

Gujars and Gaddis have the right to collect dry fallen wood 
fit on'y for fuel from the aroas over which they have grazing 

rights. 

In a protected forest which has been burnt, no timber or dry 
standing tree may be removed without a permit. The rights of 
user are subject to the condition that the right-holders shall be 
responsible for the pay of the rahhds of the forest in which they 
have rights. 

Government has given to the right-holders a half share of 
all revenue derived from the sale of all trees at zamindari rates. 


and a quarter share of the price paid by traders and others who have 
no right to timber: this share is distributable as follows :— 


8 annas to the lambardar. 2 annas to the Patwari.* 

8 annas to the rakhd. 8 annas to kheivatrfars. 


The grant was made to secure the co-operation and assis¬ 
tance of the village communities in the conservancy of the forests 
(vide Forest Settlement Report, § 61). It is presumably revoc¬ 
able in the event of such co-operation and assistance not being 

given. 

As explained in § 60 of Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report, trihaiei 0l0ged 
or closed areas were demarcated in 1859-60 in Kangra and Harnlr* trthaie. * ** 
dur (including Kutlehr) and in part of Dehra, These trihais remain 

•The Patwari’s share no longer goes to the Patwari now. 

x2 
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, in Kangra, Hamirpnr and Kutlehr as they were originally formed; 
in Dehra they were either included in the reserves formed in 1875 
or were given up, and in this Tahsil, as in Nurpur where trihais 
were never formed, there are now no such closed areas. In 
Mr. Anderson’s demarcation as many trihais as possible were in¬ 
cluded in the larger forests taken up. Some of the trihais are very 
small, and not a few of them are almost bare of trees ; but they 
were retained and considered demarcated forests. They have been 
closed so long that the people are now put to little or no incon¬ 
venience, or at all events do not consider their closure as a hardship. 
Moreover, in many places they are of real use to the neighbouring 
villages, as fodder reserves, for the grass is sold year by year, and 
the people have become dependent on this supply of fodder. In. 
the notification of the demarcated protected forests these closed 
forests were all included. A special record of rights was not 
required for them, as no rights exist except the one right to receive 
the sale-proceeds of all grass sold, arid this right is provided for in 
§ 30 of the Records of Rights, where it is laid down that when any 
areas are closed against grazing, the whole income from the sale of 
grass will be given to the village communities. This applies to the 
existing trihais and also to all areas which may hereafter be 
closed. 

Mr. Anderson’s Forest Settlement operations did not extend 
to Chhota and Bara Bangahal. A separate enquiry has since been 
made and its results published in Punjab Government Notifications 
Nos. 54 to 59, dated 6th February 1904, Two blocks with an 
area of 714 acres, have been declared to be demarcated protected 
forests, while the remainder of the waste is undemarcated protected 
as in the main Settlement. The demarcated forests have been 
closed to the grazing of sheep and goats for 20 years, and a set of 
rules issued to govern the management of both classes of forests. 
These rules do not materially differ from those previously published 
in Notification No. 416 of 14th August 1897. 

There are four forests in the Jaswan country, that is, in taluqas 
Kaloha, Garli, and Gangot of the Dehra Tahsil in which the soil as 
well as the trees belong to Government; they are named Santala 
Naun, Saddawan and Bakarrar; the two first contain chit pine and 
young sal; the two last bamboo, dhoti, kaimal, &c. These were 
demarcated as Government rakhs by Mr. Christian, Settlement 
Officer of Hoshiarpur, but immediately afterwards the tract 
was transferred to the Kangra District, and the settlement com¬ 
pleted by Mr. Barnes. The demarcation was not undone, and the 
land was described in the records as Government property, but 
this was qualified by the recognition of certain rights of common 
belonging by custom to the men of the surrounding hamlets. 
There are one or two other demarcated forests of this kind in 
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taluqa Mahl Mori, which are of small extent, and contain only CHAPTER II, 0, 


poor bush and jungle. 


Economic—For* 


eats. 

The Guler Raja holds four forests, which he keeps as shooting (^)The 
preserves; no grazing is allowed in them except with his permis- Lyail, S. R., |§ 61 
sion. It has now been decided that these forests including the soil 
belong to Government only, and that, while the Raja may con¬ 
tinue to exercise his old privilege of game preserving, he has no 
other rights. The same may be said of the forests in the Nadaun 
Raja’s jagir. There is one forest in the Katoch Raja’s jagir 
known as the Nag Ban, which belongs entirely to the Raja. There 
are six demarcated forests in the Siba jagir ; the Raja has the 


management, and pays a share of the proceeds to Government. A 
very similar arrangement has been made with regard to the forests 
in the mauzas of taluqa Kutlehr, which, during revision of 
settlement, were assigned in jagir to the Kutlehr Raja in exchange 
for villages formerly held in Hoshiarpur, 

The Settlement enquiry included the Guler, Dada Siba, 
Nadaun and Kutlehr Jdgirs. In the two former the four and six 
blocks demarcated many years previously were retained. In 
Nadaun no demarcation was possible and in Kutlehr 28 blocks 
were marked out on the ground, and it was proposed to apply 
Chapter IV of the Act to all the waste, demarcated and undemar¬ 
cated, as in the rest of the District. But these proposals were not 
sanctioned, for at that time the question of the title of Government 
to the trees in tho jagir forests was under discussion. This question 
was settled in favour of the State in Punjab Government letter 
No. 448 of the 7th September 1896, but final orders on the Settle¬ 
ment proposals rvere not passed as it was held that further enquiry 
into the rights as between the Rajas and zdmin&ars was necessary. 
The forests were to be brought under Chapter IV of the 
Act, and special rules issued for their management. The actual 
management of the forests is in the hands of the jdgirdar Rajas, 
and the conditions between Government and the Rajas will be 
found printed in the record of rights, and so need not he referred 
to in detail. It will be sufficient to note that the Rajas are bound 
by the general directions issued by the Forest Department, and 
that the sales to traders are limited, in the case of trees, to stems 
previously marked, in the case of bamboos to numbers fixed, 
and in both cases to rates approved of by the Forest Officer. The 
shares of Forest revenue taken by Government are, in Kutlehr, 
one-quarter of the total revenue from demarcated and undemarcat¬ 
ed areas without deducting the cost of administration; in Dada 
Siba, one-half of the revenue from the demarcated areas only, 
after deducting the cost of administration; in Guler and Nadaun, 
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CHAPTER II, C one-half the total revenue without deducting the cost of adminis- 
E lc~Fore»t«* Nation, excepting the revenue from the sales of grass from trihais 
m * and from the Gaddi grazing fees, which are retained by these two 

Rajas. 

The legal position in these jaglrs is still further complicated by 
the conditions of the Land Revenue Settlement. Mr. Barnes’ 
original Settlement included only the khalsa tikds and made no 
reference to the ownership of trees as at that time all pine trees were 
held to belong to Government, even if growing in cultivated lands} 
moreover, no measurements were made, only the names and 
estimates of the areas of the various plots being given. Sir J. 
Lyall’s Revised Settlement did not touch the jaglrs, and so it was 
not until the present that Mr. Barnes’ original Settlement of the 
khalsa tikds was revised, or that any Settlement at all took place 
in the jagir tikds. As the ownership of the trees growing in the 
waste or forest land has now been declared to be vested in Govern¬ 
ment, and as all the most valuable forests in Kutlehr, Dada Siba 
and Guler has been demarcated, this question of Settlements 
will not have much effect on forest management in these three 
jaglrs. But in Nadaun the case is different. Before any system 
of forest management can be attempted, it is necessary, obviously, 
-to know the areas on which the trees belong to Government. 
The answer to this question cannot be given until the Forest Settle¬ 
ment is published, for there is no demarcation, much of what ap¬ 
pears to be forest land has been assessed to a small revenue in the 
present Settlement, and as there was no Revised Settlement, 
the solution applicable to the rest of the Kangra District, namely,, 
that if the land -was assessed to revenue in the Revised Settlement 
the trees belong to the orvner of the land and, if not so assessed, to 
Government, cannot be applied. 

After tho Regular Settlement Sir J. Lyall by his administra¬ 
tion papers clauses 33 and 84 on the authority of the Punjab 
Government letter No. 347 gave up to the land owners the royal 
trees in private lands in old khalsa tikds. Land the trees on which 
belonged to Government was defined and various definitions were 
given. Generally speaking the trees on land brought into the 
rating belonged to the people while those on khdrij bachh lands were 
the property of the State. Total areas of Khdrij and dakhil 
bachh lands were given but it was difficult to identify the indivi¬ 
dual fields. The result was confusion and dissatisfaction. 

The difficulties w r ere most acute in the Dehra and Hamlrpur 
Tahsils and this fact was one of the main reasons why the settle¬ 
ment of those Tahsils was taken up before that of the remaining 
three; the questions involved proved so complicated and the defini¬ 
tions given by Mr. Lyall were found to be open to such differences- 
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that a final decision as to the principles to be applied was not GHAPTER n, Q 
reached until 1916 and as a result the specification of the exact 1 

areas on which Government owns the trees for the whole five Tahsils *Foreit»T” 
of Kangra proper formed part of the last settlement operations. 

Final orders on the principles to be observed are contained 
in Punjab Government letter No. 322-Forests, dated the 4th No¬ 
vember 1916, and are to the effect that “ all trees on waste land 
which was recorded at Lyall’s settlement as ddkhil bachh waste and 
maqbum whether by more or less than two owners should now 
vest in the owners of tire land, except in the case of dakhil bachh 
areas which were included by Mr. Anderson in demarcated pro¬ 
tected forests.” 

Mr. J. F. Mitchell, I.C.S., was placed on special duty to give 
effect to these orders and in doing so adopted the following pro¬ 
cedure in every tika : A tree file was prepared showing every note 
regarding trees that could be found in the 1868 record and a list 
of field numbers which under that record were thought to be under 
Government trees: these lists were personally checked by Mr. 

Mitchell who examined the 1868 record with a view to finding 
whether the entries therein supported the entries in the lists 
and no others ; he then deleted small detached areas from the list 
which he was empowered to do by discretionary powers vested 
in him by Government. The areas concerned were then traced 
both through the subsequent maps and subsequent records and 
identified with field numbers of the current record; the list of 
current field numbers was then checked by Mr. Mitchell and effect 
was given to all ascertainable transactions which had affected 
rights, in trees since 1S68. This double check was a complicated 
process involving the interpretation of ambiguous entries and a 
prolonged search for notes in various parts of the 1868 records ; 
on it depended the whole validity of the conclusion and it could 
not have been conducted without a prolonged and painfully 
acquired knowledge of the intricacies of the subject. 

The result of the enquiry w T as brought on to a mutation dec¬ 
laring the current field numbers subject to Government’s right in 
trees. 

In Nurpur Tahsil these orders were passed before the prepa¬ 
ration of the new settlement map, this carried the advantage that 
where parts of field numbers were affected they could be measured 
as separate numbers in the new record; on the other hand owing 
to the inaccuracies of the then current map it was found necessary 
to pass supplementary orders after measurement; these supple¬ 
mentary orders, giving up detached fragments of waste, authorised 
cultivation, village pathways through cultivated land, etc., etc.. 
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CHAPTER H, C. which could not be distinguished in the old map, were passed by the 

. Settlement Officer. 

Economic— 

Forc*t«, In the other four Tahsils Mr. Mitchell’s orders were passed 

after measurements had been completed, and except for variations 
on appeal were final; this was more satisfactory but it entailed the 
amendment of the new maps where part only of a field number was 
found to be under Government’s right in trees. 

Mr. Mitchell’s enquiry extended to all lands in Kangra pro¬ 
per, but in connection with a memorial submitted by the Kangra 
Tea Association a special enquiry into the rights in trees on tea 
estates was conducted by a Committee consisting of Khan Bahadur 
Munshi Imam-ud-Din, Divisional Forest Officer, and the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. In a footnote to paragraph 191 of his Settlement 
Report Mr. Lyall had noted that all blocks of waste land bought 
of village communities by Europeans prior to revision of settlement 
were considered as “ private waste accordingly the State had no 
claim to trees on tea garden land of this nature and the enquiry 
was practically limited to land acquired for tea gardens since that 
Revision. The enquiry dealt with 2,284 acres of land, both 
cultivated and waste; it was found that in 794 acres the 
tea planters had acquired rights in trees as well as in the soil ; 
with regard to 1,184 acres containing few trees or containing trees, 
the existence of which was mainly due to the protection afforded 
by the tea planters, Government, upon recommendations made 
waived all claim to trees without demanding compensation ; 
the owners of a further 14 acres were permitted to purchase rights 
in trees thereon at the market value of the existing growth, 
whilst only in regard to 292 acres of true forest land did Govern¬ 
ment decide to retain its right over trees, a small part of even these 
292 acres was found later on not to be subject to Government 
rights, as it had been granted a ban muafi. 

The result of Government orders has been incorporated 
in the revenue records as already described. 
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SECTION D.— Mines and Mineral Resources. 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist in the Kangra hills, 
but the scantiness of the ore, and, where this does not exist, 
difficulties arising from the want of means of carriage, and scar¬ 
city of fuel in sufficient quantities in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the works, have formed hitherto an effectual bar to the 
prospect of working the mines with profit on a large scale. Iron 
is the metal most widely found but ores of antimony, lead and 
copper are also present. Gold too is found in small quantities 
mixed with the sand of the Beas. Coal, or rather lignite, is 
also found but in insignificant quantities. 

The river Uhl in the valley of which the ore is found rises in 
'Chhota Bangahal, and floyvs in a south-easterly direction, parallel 
to the main ridge of the mountains and falls into the Beas above 
Mandi. It is separated from the rest of the Kangra District by a 
lofty spur which runs down from the main ridge of the mountains. 
Over Rs. 2,400 were spent by the District Board in 1882 on 
importing some machinery and making a road over this spur, 
but the road ,was never completed, and the machinery was even¬ 
tually sold for a song. For several years past the outturn of 
the mines has been practically nil. From inquiries it seems pretty 
certain that it would not pay to work the mines. Not only are 
there the difficulties,of obtaining fuel in sufficient quantities and 
of transport, but the great improvement of communications in the 
Punjab generally has made the import of iron into the District 
much easier than it was in former days and the local price of iron 
has decreased considerably. Attempts to work these mines by 
means of machinery procured at some cost have been nnsucess- 
ful so far owing to these unfavourable reasons combined : and the 
disappearance from the neighbourhood of 1ow t caste lohiirs has 
still further lessened the chances of the mines being worked at 
a profit. The following account of the working of iron ores in 
the District in the past is taken from the first edition of the 
Gazetteer. 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist in the Ivangra 
hills, and are worked with sufficient results to meet the local 
demand, hut the scantiness of the ore, and, where this does not 
exist, difficulties arising from the want of means of carriage, and 
scarcity of fuel in sufficient quantities in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the works, have formed hitherto an effectual bar to the 
prospect of profitably working the mines on a large scale. Iron 
is the metal most widely found, hut ores of antimony, load and 
copper are also present. Gold too is found in small quantities 
mixed with the sand of the Beas. Coal or rather lignite, is also 
produced, but in insignificant quantities. The Administration 
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CHAPTER II, D. Report for 1882-83 shows eight iron mines in Bir Bangahal 
Economic— -Mine* yi e ^ n k r 90 maunds a year; and 27 slate quarries in Dani and 
and Mineral elsewhere, yielding 228,800 slates annually. 

RaaourcM. . ' 

Iron is worked at several points in the Dhaola Dhar, but 

more especially in a cluster of villages lying to the east of the 
village of Bir, which is itself 28 miles in a straight line from the 
Kangra fort. The mines of this locality were scientifically exami¬ 
ned in 1853 by Mr. Macardieu, of the Geological Survey, and 
were subsequently in 1856, visited by a Committee appointed for 
the purpose by the Punjab Government of which Mr. Macardieu 
was again a member, being accompanied by Major Lake, 
Commissioner of the Division, an officer of the Royal Artillery and 
two civil engineers. Prom the reports of Mr. Macardieu and the 
Committee, it appears that the iron ore is found in practically 


inexhaustible supply. It is in the form of crystals of mag¬ 
netic oxide of iron embedded in decomposed and friable mica 
schists. The mining district extends from some 14 miles along 
the banks of the river Uhl, its centre being at the village of Dhar¬ 
mani. Throughout the whole of this distance, the ore is found 
in greater or less abundance, the ferruginous range of which the 
base is washed by the Uhl, being described by Mr. Macardieu as 
“ covered with a thin bed of earth, but mostly composed of schists 
in which is found the magnetic oxide of iron.” At Dharmani, 
the site of the principal mines, a slip on the face oh the bill 
has exposed the veins to a considerable extent, and the schist 
at the same time is peculiarly soft. The other mines in the Bir 
district visited by the Committee in 1856, are named Dewal, 


Naohtha, Khodki-kliad, Malla Sarmani and Bewat. There ore 


also furnaces supplied from Dharmani at Nari, Baldai and Gari. 


The ore thus found is of the same nature as the products of 
the best mines of Sweden, and is worked, as there, at its out-crop 
in open quarries. It is one of the most valuable ores of iron, 
being readily reduced, in contact with charcoal, in furnaces 
of the simplest construction, and yielding tho very best quality of 
iron. Some of the metal from these and other mines in Kangra 
was sent to England in 1858 for the purpose of obtaining an esti¬ 
mate of its value. It was tested at the “ Atlas ” Works of Messrs, 
Sharp, Stewart and Co., Manchester, and by Messrs. LLoyd, 
Foster and Co., Wednesbury. At the former manufactory, 
while the best English iron yielded at a pressure of about 56,000 
lbs., on the square inch, the Kangra iron in the state in which it 
was sent (it had been forged into five feet bars at Madho- 
pur) required a force of 61,300 lbs. per square inch to break it, 
while the same iron hammered at Manchester sustained a pressure 
of 71,800 lbs. per square inch before it gave way. The above 
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results must be deemed highly satisfactory and clearly indicative CHAPTER H, 0. 
of the value of the iron. Messrs. LLoyd and Company described Economics-Mine* 
the metal as of a pure charcoal manufacture, quite equal to any of a nd Mineral 
the usual metals of that description imported into England. The Reiource*. 
particulars of the trials to which the iron was submitted are 
given at page 5 of the Punjab Products. 

“ Messrs, Sharp, Stewart and Co. considered the iron to 
be equal in quality to Yorkshire Iron, and gave the price likely 
to be realized by its sale in England to be from £17 to £21 per 
ton according to the shape in which it was imported. Even allow¬ 
ing for the great fall in the price of iron which has taken place since 
1858, there would appear to be room still for a considerable margin 
of profit upon working the mines, as iron can be purchased on the 
spot from the native workers at the rate of Be. 1-14-0 per maund for 
the first quality and Ee. 0-15-0 for the second quality, rates which 
converted into English measures represent respectively £5, 5s. 
and £2, 8s. tid. per ton. 1 The native method of production is 
extravagent and imperfect, so that with a scientific treatment 
the ore might be expected to yield more iron at a smaller cost. 

“The native smelting furnace is conical in shape, three feet 
in height by one in diameter; it stands upon an' iron grating 
having a hollow in the ground underneath to receive the melted 
metal, and bellows attached to either side. The fuel employed 
is charcoal made from the wood of the cMl (Pums longifolia). 

The present number of smelting furnaces worked by natives of the 
place in connection with these mines is nineteen and the official 
return of mineral produced during 1882-88 is ninety maunds 
only, or 31 tons. Mr. Macardieu mentions that in 1858 there were 
from 100 to 116 furnaces, each of which he estimated to turn out 
monthly four maunds or one-seventli of a ton of iron. 

“ The obstacles to be contended with in any- attempt to extend 
the manufacture lie in the remoteness of the mines from any large 
market; the inadequate supply of fuel in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mines; the imperfect means of communication and 
the limited amount of labour available. Attempts to work these 
mines by means of machinery procured at some cost have been 
unsuccessful so far owing to these unfavourable reasons com¬ 
bined ; and the disappearance from the neighbourhood of the low 
caste lohdrs has still further lessened the chances of the mines 
being worked to profit under direct management, or to their yield¬ 
ing any considerable income from leases taken by private indi¬ 
viduals. The receipts from the leases have fallen solow as Bs.118 

1 It should be stated that the sample sent to England cost R». 5 

per maund or £14 per ton at Kangra, This rate was probably excessive. 

The Mandi Raja pays the native iron workers of his State Re. I per maund or 
£ 2 16s. per ton. 
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CHAPTER II, D. for 1884-85. Against these difficulties may be balanced the 
Economic— Mines na ^ ve excellence of the ore ; the possibility of extending the 
and Mineral system of roads, to which no insuperable obstacle exists ; the 
Reaourcei. boundless supply of fuel obtainable under a proper system of forest 
conservancy (now introduced) from forests at no insurmountable 
distance from the mines ; and an unlimited and costless motive 
power for machinery ready to hand in the mountain streams which 
in many cases (particularly at the Bir mines) pass close to the 
scene of excavation. Undoubtedly the forests now in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the Bir mines are not able to supply a 
sufficiency of charcoal to admit of an indefinite extension of the 
works, on the native system. But the wastefulness of this system 
is prodigious. It appears that for the production of one ton of 
crude iron, some 28 trees have to be sacrificed, while to purify 
the iron for the market a still greater expenditure is incurred. 
The committee of the examination gives the following figures :— 

Maunds. Tons. 

Estimated outturn of iron at Bir, per annum 2,800 100 

Charcoal expended for this amount of iron 5,600 200 

Weight of wood required for this amount of 28,000 1,000 

charcoal. 

“ Each tree being supposed to give ten maunds of wood, 
it follows that 2,800 trees are annually expended at Bir for the 
production of 100 tons of iron. The committee’s report then 
continues as follows :— 

“ If iron wore made on an extensive scale by the native process now in 
vogue, no oxtent or forest would be sufficient: and although the banks 
of the Uhl audits tributaries are in some places well clothed with timber, 
it would soon be expended if measures were not taken to renow thesupply by means 
of plantation, and a proper forest conservancy. Were this point judicially attended 
to, and improved methods of manufacture introduced both for charcoal iron and 
iron, the supply of fuel might keep pace with the demand. When the timber in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the mine was exhausted, it could be brought at no 
great expense from the higher mountains, and be floated down the various streams 
which intersect the taluka of Bir. It may bo noted here that, although at some 
distance, vast quantities of fuel could be procured from Kulu, which ia a highly 
wooded oou:i try and contains some large and extensive forests”.” 

As regards the supply of fuel, it is satisfactory to observe that 
the paragraph here extracted is quoted with apparent approval 
by no less an authority than Dr. Gleghorn, Conservator of Forests 
in the Punjab, in hi3 report for 1864. There would seem, therefore, 
reason to anticipate no insurmountable difficulty in the matter 
of fuel, supposing capital and European skill to be brought to bear 
upon the development of the industry. Mr. Macardieu certainly 
draws a hopeful picture of success in such an undertaking. After 
several experiments he ascertained that 100 lbs. of schist 
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yielded from 15 to 25 lbs. of oxide iron, “ pure-worked in their 
natural state.” These results, indeed, he describes as poor, 
but adds that by “ applying to the mines the resources of art, 
they may be brought to a richness equal to the best mines in 
Sweden, while from the friable nature of the schist it would be 
possible, with ease and at trifling cost, to deliver to the melting 
furnaces ore nearly pure, the reduction of which, would be easy, 
the returns from it abundant, and the superiority of quality 
indisputable.” “A motive power for the necessary machinery 
would be supplied by the Uhl, a torrent which How's past the 
base of the hills.” 


CHAPTER II, D. 

E cono mic— Mines 
and Mineral 
Resources. 


Bor further information on thesubjec-t see Mr. Macardieu’s 
Be port on the ferrunginous resources of the district of Dharmsala 
(Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Punjab 
Administration No. 7, volume 2,1854), see also Punjab Products, 
pp. 4-5. 

In this connection the completion of the proposed Hand 1 
Hydro -Electric Scheme and the construction ol the 'Tramway may 
open new possibilities of working the iron ore. 

In the neighbourhood of Jwalamukhi. there occur, at. a) Mineral springs 
intervals extending over some thirty miles, six mineral springs at-Jwalamukbi. 
issuing from the southern base of the range of hills known by the 
name of Jwalamukhi. They contain a considerable quantity 
of chloride of sodium (common salt) and iodine in the form of 
iodide of potassium. A good account of the springs, given in 
Punjab Products, is here extracted:— 

“in proceeding by order of their respective positifwy and tab ing for starting 
point the limits of the Jwalamukhi Valley, naturally formed by an elbow of the 
Boas near Kadauu, the salt lodurettcd springs are placed in the following order: 

1st Kupera; 2nd Jwala (two springs ); 3rd, Jwalamukhi, 4th Kagia ; and 5th 
Kanga Has a. The first three are situated at equal distances of about four miles 
one from the other, the fourth at about three miles from the third, and the fifth 
at about twenty miles from the fourth. In general, the greatest uniformity exists 
in this range of hill. The argillaceous marls alternate towards the superior part 
with a rough andfriable micaceous sandstone; and at the inferior part, with a sand¬ 
stone also micaceous, harder, smaller grained, and of a bluish colour, held together 
by a calcareous cement. Aftor this comes the same sandstone in which are 
embedded a few stones of variegated grit and micaceous sandstone ; and next to 
it a scanty calcareous formation in the state of travertin; at last, on nearing 
Kangra, and leaving the springs, there are some conglomerates, composed of granite, 
of mica schists, of quartz, and of variegated sandstone, also bound togothtr by a 
calcareous cement, alternating at first with t he grit, and afterw ards i owning whole 
beds by themselves. The natives of the place affirm that the saline matter in the 
springs became moro abundant during the rains and that it yielded them a large 
quantity of salt. Tho saline springs contain, in 100 parts, tho following quantities 
of fixed matter:— 


Kupera 

. . . 


2-iO 

Jawala 

. . 


2-G3 

Jawala, 2nd spring ,. 

. . 


• 2-40 

Jawalamukhi 

, . 


2-28 

Nagia 

. , 


2*22 

Kanga B&sa 

•• 

•• 

2-32 
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“ The temperature of the first spring taken on the 10th December 1854, at 
7 o’clock A. M. was 67 ° Fahr., the air 51'30, difference 15-70. This spring issues 
from a hole made by the natives in the hard grit. It does not appear very abun¬ 
dant, because its issue is evidently impeded by the surrounding rocks, which pre¬ 
vent one from ascertaining the real volume of its water in a given time. All the 
water from the five springs after having undergone slight concentration by being 
exposed only for a few hours to the open air, is purchased by baitiris at one anna 
per soer, or exchanged for the same value in flour, &c. The livelihood of the natives 
living in the vicinity of these springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They arc 
convinced, and tell those who question them, that the water contains an effica¬ 
cious principle which promotes the cure of goitre. The following table shows the 
produce yielded by the saline ioduretted springs. 


Analysis of water from the saline springs 


Name of spring. 

i 

Parts of 
water. 

Salt. 

Iodine. 

Equivalent 
in loduret of 
potassium. 

f 

i-ooo 

22 

| 0 0790 

01452 

Kupera ... ... < 





l 

45-451 

1-000 

3-0318 

4-7818 

( 

i-000 

20-30 

0-00321 

0-12273 

Jawala ... s 





( 

38-000 

1-000 

3-5452 

4-6606 

c 

1-000 

24 

0-0799 

O-l 052 

Jaw41a, 2nd Spring ... < 





( 

41-606 

1-000 

3-4953 

4’3833 

c 

1-0C0 

22-80 

0"07S9 

0-1052 

Jawalamukbi ... J 





l 

43-880 J 

1-000 

3-5040 ' 

4-6140 

( 

1-000 

22-20 

0-9324 

0*12273 

Nfigia ... ... 1 

1 




<| 

45-045 

1-000 

4-200 

5-5282 

( 

1-C00 

23-0 

0*09824 

0-12278 

Kanga Bassa ... 


I 



( 

43-478 

l'OOO 

4-0369 

5-3300 


“ An oxcavation is shown in the neighbourhood of the Lunani spring, said to 
have been made by Raja Sansar Chand in a fruitless attempt to reach the beds of 
salt in whioh the sources of these springs were supposed to lie”. 

The following account of a hot spring at Tatwani in Mauza 
Said in the Kangra Tahsil was prepared by Surgeon Captain A. 
Coleman, Civil Surgeon of the District in 1893:— 

“ This hot spring is situated about a mile from the village of Salol in taluqa 
Ramgarh, Tahsil Kangra The character of the country here is hilly, the hills 
ofteo precipitous, but of no great altitude. Their formation is a siliceous stratified 
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sandstone, in some places salty, hard and der.se. The strata aro very much broken, 
op, and their angles of inclination are very various, giving rise to the character 
of the country. The Gaj River here enters the hills (known as the Ramgarh hills) 
and on its right bank the hot spring rises. There is aflat strip of ground bordering 
tbe right bank, from which the hill rises steeply. The hot spring issues at a height 
of about five feet from this flat surface from the side of the hill. At some 
previous period, the hillside at this spot has been faced with stone masonry, and a 
burnt earthenware pipe inserted, through which the water of the spring flows. 

A covered stone porch protects the spot, and a stone tank receives the falling water, 
which flows in a stream of about an ineh-and-a-half in diameter, but with no force 
or jet. A Qotain has built a masonry residence immediately above the porch, 
and officiates as priest to the local divinity of the spot. 

“ The time of inspection of the spring was on the 11 th December 1893, bet¬ 
ween noon and one o’clock p. m„ when the following temperatures were recorded :— 

Temperature of air .. .. .. 68° F. 

Do. of ordinary running water .. 68° F. 

Do. of hot spring .. •• 195° F. 

“ This water possessed nothing peculiar either in smell or taste, its tempera¬ 
ture alone being the only remarkable fact. It is probable that there would 
be a larger outflow, were the spring free at its orifice., but as stated above, it has 
been built up with stone. 

“ The chief idea connected with the spring appears to be a religious one, and 
any advantage to bo derived from it is supposed to be supernatural, and not due to 
the physical or chemical character of the water. Hence the presence of the Qosdin .’ 

There is another hot spring at Sansal in the Palampnr 
‘Fahsil, 12 miles from Palampur, called Tatwani (a, contraction of 
" tatta pani”); a fair is held here on the Nirjala Ikadshi, which is 
numerously attended. A bath in the spring is said to be good for 
rheumatism. 

Sandstone of various degrees of hardness, and suited for Sandstone, 
building purposes, is found throughout the District. In the 
metamorphic strata of the upper Kangra range limestone is 
found in great abundance, and a rock that represents, or is asso¬ 
ciated with the rock salt of the neighbouring State of Mandi can 
be traced over the border from that State into Kangra. 

In the schistose strata of the same range (the Dhaola Dhar) („) siatea 
at an elevation of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet the well known slates 
of Dharmsala and Narwana are found. These are more siliceous 
and harder than Welsh slates, but are all that could be desired in 
point of feasibility. Being highly crystalline in structure, they 
are almost too coarse for many of the purposes to which slates are 
usually applied ; but in point of durability they are superior to 
Welsh slates. 

European capital has been applied to working slates at 
Kaniara, and the Kangra Valley Slate Company, founded in 1867, 
now carries on extensive operations under tbe management of 
Mr. Fitzgerald. The fully paid up capital of the Company is 
Bs. 1,20,000 and the dividend declared in 1918 was 22 per cent. 


CHAPTER II. G. 

E conomie—Mines 
and Mineral 
Resources. 
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CHAPTER II, D. A dividend of 24 per cent, will, it is probable, be declared in 1925. 

%—Mines Approximately one-and-a-half million slates are now extracted 
and annually, and the sale price in recent years has averaged about 

RMotirces. Rs, 85,000 per annum. Only some 87 per cent, of the slates are 
extracted under the direct control of the Company, the remainder 
being obtained by “ l-oyalty contractors ” and “ quarrymen con¬ 
tractors.” Removal from the quarries to the depot at Kaniara 
is by means of animal pack transport and head loads, though the 
physical features of the quarries appear favourable for aerial 
ropeways. The annual wages bill paid by the Company for skilled 
and unskilled labour is about Rs. 20,000 and the contractors pay 
about as much in addition. Skilled labourers, who are scarce 
and require to be trained from boyhood to get the best results, 
earn from 8 annas to 1 rupee per day; the unskilled labourers 
earn from about 4 annas to 6 annas per day. Labour is largely 
seasonal, being scarcest during the harvests and in less demand 
during the monsoons, and of course snow falls stop the work. 
Payment of wages is made by advances, which the labourers 
work off under contract. Ghirths, Gaddis, Halis, Dhaugris and 
many others are employed as labourers. The Company to a large 
extent maintains the 4 miles of road between Kaniara and Dlmrn- 
sala and some subsidiary roads. The 200-800 maunds of power 
powder required yearly for blasting are manufactured in Kangra. 
It has been decided by Government that in view of the history of 
the quarries, the slates and the rights of quarrying belong to the 
co-sharers of Mauza Kaniara but the landowners have leased their 
rights in perpetuity to the Company for Rs. 1,962 per annum. 

Much difficulty is stated to be experienced in providing 
adequate transport to take the slates away from the depot. 
Transport rates have increased considerably in the last few years. 

Other small quarries under indigenuos management e^ist 
in Bhagsunath (Mauza Pbarmsala), Narwana, Jiyya and Karen 
and Government has decided that it has no rights to the slates of 
the first-mentioned quarries even where they exist, as in Kani&ra, 
in Government forest. « 

The Dharmsala quarry is owned by Kalidas and Bhawanidas 
Gaddis, the latter a zailddr . The income earned is considerable, 
and is assessed to income-tax. 

The “ Chandrabhan ” quarry in Narwana is the property of 
Pandit Sridhar, a zaminddr of the Hakim family of Narwana. 
The quarry has made him very prosperous and all attempts to 
make him part with his rights in the quarry have failed. 
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SECTION E.— Arts and Manufactures. 


CHAPTER II, E 


The local varieties of hand made cloth are legion. The com- EconomiT— Art* 
monest is khaddar, a coarse white cloth with a single warp and and Manufactww 
weft which is made in almost every village in the province. 

The coarse yam of the Punjab mills is generally used for it, but 0 
in many Districts especially those of the Delhi Division much 
home spun material is also woven for the cultivators' own wear. 

In the Kangra District, and also in the large cities, such as Multan 
and Amritsar, the local production of khaddar is not equal to the 
demand and it has to be imported. 


Batala used to make a lot of khaddar and much of it was 
exported to the Kangra Hills .but the trade has long ceaBed. 

Near Dari some Sialkot bullock traders were found buying 
a large quantity of soapnuts at a shop, where there was a store Dodan (goapaat 
of several maunds. The shopkeeper explained that the sale tMe * 
price was Rs. 8 per pakka maund and these nuts had not had the 
stones removed so that this price includes the heavy but valueless 
stone kernel. 

The shopkeeper stated that a tree will produce 2 to 5 pakka 
maunds per annum so that the produce of a tree at this rate is 
worth Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 per annum. 

It is the external rind which is used as soap, the large keenel 
being of no use. 

It is probable that practically eveiy dodan tree in the District 
has been planted as the dodan does not appear to grow spontane¬ 
ously in the forests. 


The price of soapnuts is now generally 16 seers pakka to 
the rupee—it used to be 20 to 25. 

The amount of cotton grown in the District is small, and WooUea S a dov 
a considerable amount of cotton cloth is imported from Hoshiarpur trie*, 
and Amritsar. The Gaddis wear woollen coats and blankets 
of home manufacture. Nurpur was formerly the seat of a con¬ 
siderable manufacture of Kashmiri shawls and pashmvna 
but the industry has declined considerably since 1870. Lohis 
are still made on a small scale at Nurpur, and also at Indpur and 
Sujanpur. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, furnished the following note on some of the special industries 
of the District for the Gazetteer of 1888-84 :— 


“ The art manufactures of Kangra are few. Nurpur has for 
years been declining in importance as a seat of pashmina manufac- 
ture, which indeed would appear to be waning throughout the 

Y 
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CHAPTER II, E. Province. At Kangra, silver ornaments, such as finger and toe- 
—— rings, necklaces and ornaments' for the brow, head and ears, con- 

ne ®ted by chains, are decorated with dark blue and green enamel. 

* The patterns sometimes include figures drawn with the Polynesian 
rudeness which seems to characterise all hill work, but the distri¬ 
bution of parts is very good, and there is a distinct and not upleas- 
ing character in the work. It is not unlikely that at some former 
period Kangra produced better work than any now seen there. 
Kangra hi qalm is a phrase occasionally heard among native 
draughtsmen, who profess to be able to distinguish the qalm , 
meaning touch or style in this case—of a sort of school of illu¬ 
mination and picture-painting that is supposed to have flourished 
at Kangra. The enamelled silver is now the only product that 
shows artistic skill. Tinsel-printed cloths are a. speciality of the 
place, and they are certainly more neatly done here than at Delhi. 
Silver on Turkey red is the favourite form.” 

The history of the attempt to introduce the culture of silk 
* nro * into the District is given in the Monograph on the Silk Industry 

of the Punjab prepared by Mr. (now Sir) W. M. Hailey, C.S.,in 
1899. Exhibitions were held yearly from 1878 to 188G ; and on 
tho death in 1879 of Mr. F. Halsey {who had been one of the chief 
movers in starting the industry in its first years) his plant and 
interest were taken over by the firm of Lister and Co., who 
announced their intention of attempting silkeulture on a large 
scale in the District. Disease however appeared among the worms 
due to overcrowding and want of care. Messrs. Lister, after 
heavy losses, had to retire from the field, and the industry is now 
extinct in Kangra. 

There is a certain amount of glass made, the Kangra kanch 
which, like that of Hoshiarpur, is used for bottles, &c., besides 
churis are made from a mixture of lac, charcoal, sajji. Soap is 
manufactured, both for local use and for exportation, in the towns 
of Hamlrpur, Dehra and Nadaun. 
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SECTION E.— Commerce and Trade. CHAPTER 11, F. 

The staple articles of external trade are tea, rice, sugar, Economic-<!om- 
potatoes, slates, wool, ghi and spices. The trade in tea is specially me,C€ and Tr * de * 
treated above. With regard to rice, see page 253 {fl ) Couree and 

above It is largely exported to Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, nature of trade. 
Sialko't Multan, Rawalpindi and other towns. The usual 
mode of conveyance is by camels, mules, or bullocks \jbich 
have brought up loads from the plains. No other grain is exported. 
gufrar ( S ee page 254 above) is exported in small quantities from 
the" Kangra and Nadaun Tahsils to Mandi. Potatoes {see 
page 255 above) are exported in large quantities to Jullundur and 
to other stations but the greater portion of the crop is retained 
for homo consumption. _ Spices of many kinds are produced, and 
are exported to the plains. 

Prom the wilder parts pattu blankets, wool and ghi are 
largely exported, the trade passing for the most part through the 
towns of Palampur, Nurpur, Kangra and Jwalamukhi. Honey 
and hees-wax are also exported in large quantities to the plains. 

Broadly speaking, however, the export trade of the District is 

insignificant. 

The return trade with the plains centres for the most part 
in Jullundur, Amritsar, Pathankot and Hoshiarpur. Hence are 
imported grain, cotton, Khiwra salt, tobacco, kerosine oil and 
European piece-goods* Coarse black salt comes from Mandi; 
chctras and pasham wool (through Sultanpur in Kulu) from Ladakh 
and Yarkand. Borax is imported, both for local use and for 
re-exportation, from Ladakh and Yarkand. 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports and imports 
of food- mains was framed for the Famine Report of 1879 ; and it 
was stated (page 151, Famine Report) that while a lakh of maunds 
of rice was exported, nine lakhs of wheat, maize, gram and other 
pulses were imported annually, the trade in both directions being 
with Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Amritsar. 

The principal centres of internal trade are Kangra, Palampur, 

Suianpur Tira, Jwalamukhi, Nurpur, Gangtha, Dharmsala, 

Haripur, and Bhawarna. At all these places are permanent 
markets’ in which the normal trade of the District is transacted. 

Muchbusiness is also done at the annual fairs at Kangra and 
Jwalamukhi. In addition _ to these fairs, which are purely 
religious in origin a commercial fair once of some importance, was 
established at Palampur, by the Commissioner, Sir Douglas 
Forsyth in 1868 with a view to fostering the trades with Central 
Asia. The first year (1868) there were 19 Yarkandis present, 
bringing with them silk, charas,pasham, carpets, and ponies for sale, 
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dwindled to 


CHAPTER n, F. i’he fair was held annually till 1879 when it had 

_ - merely local gathering and was then abolished. 

Economic—Com- 

merc* and Trade. Hill Measures. 


i ) Hill measures. 


4 Paths = 1 'Ihimbi, 
8 Ih tmbis =: 1 Hrun. 
6 Bruns = 1 Topa. 


Sometimes a Topa is of 50 Thimbis and is called Panjara 
when it is of 48 Thimbis it is called Athara. 

One Thimbi can contain 8 seers kacha of husked rice, 6 seer 5 
hacha of unhusked rice, 7| seers kacha of wheat and 7 seers of maize. 
2 j hatch a seers = 1 pacca seer. 

1 Had = 2 seers pacca. 

One .Ghumnon requires a seed of 12 Thimbis (rice). 
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SECTION G.— Means of Communications. CHAPTER II, G. 

Economic—Meant 

The Beas is the chief river of the District (see Chapter I- A), of Oommnnica* 
but it is practically never used as a means of communication turn*, 
although Rhatnam (inflated skins) and small flat-bottomed Rjvere 
rowing boats can be navigated on it. 

The only metalled road in the District is the Kangra Valley (a) Roads, 
cart road from Pathankot to Baijnath, of which branches take 
off at Gaggal and Mataur and run to Dharmsala and Kangra 
respectively. There is a daily motor lorry service in both direc¬ 
tions connecting Dharmsala and Palampur with the Railway 
terminus at Pathankot. Prom Baijnath the road runs on (unme- 
talled) to Mandi and Kulu.* 

The stages from Pathankot are:— 

Miles. 


I. Nurpur (Dftk and forest bungalows) ... 17 

II. Kotla (Dak and P. W. D. bungalows)... 12 

III, Shahpur (D&k bungalow) ... 11 

IV. Mataur (no bungalow). ... 10 

or 

IV. Lower Dharmsala (Dak bungalow, 16 

Sessions bouse). 

V. Upper Dharmsala ... 5i 

or 

V. Bhatalu near Nagrota (P. W. D, bunga- 9 

low). 

VI, Palampur (D&k bungalow, P. W. D. 12 

bungalow and Sessions house) 

or 

VI. Kangra (D&k bungalow and Sessions 18 

house). 


There is an alternative road from Shahpur to Lower and Upper 
Dharmsala passing through Chari. This is available for 
ekkas only up to Gharoh, 3 miles from Lower Dharmsala., and from 
the point where it takes off from the cart road, at the Chambi Khad 
Bridge (3 miles from Shahpur) it is unmetalled. By this route 
the distance from Shahpur to Lower Dharmsala is only 11 miles. 
Many riding paths connect Upper with Lower Dharmsala, the 
distance along these being only about, 2| miles. At Chakki, also 

* Moter lorries now run between Kangra and JwSlamukhi as well, but 
the road is not a metalled cne. It is not always safe to motor along this 
r oad. 
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on this road, but in the Gurdaspur District (7 miles from Pathan 
kot) there is a Public Works Department Best-bouse. 

From Palampur on to Mandi and Ivulu the stages are :— 


I. 

Baijnath (Dak bungalow) 


Miles. 

11 

If. 

Dhelu (Mandi State Dak bungalow) 


13 

III. 

Uila ( Ditto ditto 

)... 

14 

IV. 

Drang ( Ditto ditto 

)... 

13 

V. 

Mandi ( Ditto ditto 

)... 

11 

V. 

or 

Kataula ( Ditto ditto 

) - 

n 

VI. 

Kandi ( Ditto ditto 

)... 

9 

VII. 

{Top of the Dnlchi Pass), 
Bajaura (in Kulu) dak bungalow 


10 

III. 

or 

Jadhingri (Mandi State Dak bungalow) 

13 

IV. 

Badwani ( Ditto ditto 

/ 

13 

IV. 

Karann (Kulu Civil rest house) 

... 

U) 

IV. 

[At 6th miles cross the Bah bn. Pass 

Sultanpur (in Kulu) dab bungalow 

)■ 

S 


The only other roads in Kangra proper practicable for wheeled 
traffic are the unmetalled road from Kangra to Hoshiarpur and 
its off-shoot to Jwalamukhi and Bharoli (opposite Nadaun), 
the unmetalled road from Nurpur to Jowali and the unmetalled 
road from Palampur to Bhawarna. The first road is mautained 
by the Public Works Department of Government, Its stages are 
as follows:— 


Dharvisala to Bharwain. 



Stages. 

Miles. 

1. 

Kangra (D&k bungalow and Sessions 
house). 

12 

II. 

Banital (Civil rest-house) 

11 

III. 

Dehra Gopipur (Civil rest-house) 

13 

IV. 

Bharwain (Hoshiarpur District DM 
bungalow). 

11 
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A direct road also leads from Dharmsala to Palampur, first CHAPTER II, G. 
s tage Dadh, 10 miles, second stage Palampur 9 miles. From Dadh 
to Palampur is impracticable during heavy rains owing to the Communica-* 1 * 
Nigal Khad being then impassable. tioni. 

The road from Mandi to Phagwara (Kapurthala) passes through 
the south-east portion of Tahsil Hamirpur for a distance of 40 
miles. This road is largely used by traders going from Hoshiarpur 
to Yarkand. The Aghar civil rest-house and Barsar police rest- 
house are situated on this road. 

Generally speaking mules must be used for transport on 
the Kangra Valley cart road and Dhannsala-Bharwain road 
though on many roads camels also are used and Indian traders 
get loads carried up and down by bullocks. During the cold 
weather roads or tracks can be found passable by mules to nearly 
all villages in the low-lying parts of the District though some 
repairs are often necessary to pat the tracks in good order for 
mules. Along the main range, above about 5,000 feet, men must 
be used to transport goods as there are no roads practicable for 
mules except the Forest Department road from Dliarmsala to 
Karen. 

S' 

The old tracks of the Rajas’ times are generally extremely 
badly aligned from the point of view of gradient. They dip 
in and out of deep nedas and Iliads, and when a ridge has to be 
crossed, they generally attack it in the direction of greatest decli¬ 
vity. On these steep slopes a portion of the path about a yard 
wide is generally paved with heavy stones which raise the track 
above the level of the adjacent land and so keep it comparatively 
dry. But these chanuts or iWea/s as they are called according to the 
situation are generally too steep to be comfortable for any form 
of pack transport. Then again the track very often is taken 
along the bed of a nala or Iliad which is comparatively level but 
the stony bottom is not a good substitute for a road and in the 
rains these parts become difficult or impassable. Many of the 
new alignments of District Board roads avoid these pitfalls by 
taking the road along suitable ridges or watersheds, and when a 
ridge has to be crossed, by taking the road over it in easy gradients 
and the result is a great improvement on the road system. Where 
new roads are projected, they should as far as possible be taken 
along ridges provided these are not too difficult as thereby suit¬ 
able gradients are more easily obtained and there is much less 
expenditure required for building bridges. Thus a very useful 
and inexpensive road could be made traversing the whole of the 
Hamirpur Tahsil along the watershed from Nadaun to Chakmoh 
in the south-east comer, in'which probably not a single bridge 
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CHAPTER n, G. would be required. The projected road from Holta near Palam- 
~Hm pur to ^ am P ur > opposite Sujanpur Tira is of this type, but it has 
of^ommunica-* ^ een designed on a more ambitious scale to make it suitable for 
tlon*. wheeled traffic. 

Roads along khads (the dry beds of the mountain torrents) 
are bad in another way, that trees cannot be planted along their 
banks and with the glare and the lack of shade they are most un¬ 
comfortably hot in the hot season, and also it is difficult to 
take ponies along them at any pace. 

The maps at the end of this volume show the situation of 
the various principal roads, but some of these, as for example, 
the road from Nadaun crossing the Sola Singbi into Kutlehr, are 
extremely rough. Previously many roads were kept up by the 
District Board by means of grants given to zaUdtirs for repairs. 
In place of this, permanent repair gangs have been substituted 
and roads in charge of such gangs are generally in a much more 
satisfactory condition than the othres. 

The Forest Department maintains some useful roads, the 
principal of which are (1) the road from about mile 82 between 
Shahpur and Kotla on the Kangra Valley cart road along the 
main ridge which goes through Bharwain to the Beils opposite 
Nadaun. This road is more than 60 miles long and the forest 
bungalows at Pandar, Bauharkowalu and Bharoli and the civil 
rest-house at Ranital are situated on or near it ; there used also 
to bo a bungalow at ITabrol on this road but this was destroyed in 
the 1905 earthquake ;* (2) the road from Upper Dharmsala to 
Kareri, now available for mule traffic. 

It is understood that extensions of the Forest Department 
road system are under consideration, and any such extensions will 
certainly be useful for touring officers as well as for exploitation of 
the forests. It is very noticeable in this District how the more 
inaccessible an area may be, the less efficient is every branch of 
Government activity connected with that area, and the provision 
of a good system of inspection roads and bungalows, while being 
of great direct advantage to the people, is the best guarantee 
of good work being done by the outlying Government staff. 
Bungalows on the whole are few in number and uncomfortable 
so that there is no incentive to touring in the rains and hot weather. 
In the whole of the Hamirpur Tahsil there are only four bungalows 
maintained by Government agency. Dehra Tahsil also has only 
four although the bungalows at Bharwain in the Hoshiarpur 
District are on the edge of this Tahsil. 

The following description of the passes over the main range 
is taken from Sir James Lyall's Settlement Report:—_ 


•This bungalow has since been re-built. 
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(b) Passes of the outer Himalaya, or Dhaola Dhdr. CHAPTER n, G, 

1. Between Kangra Proper and Cbamba, in order from the E of CommnnJca™ 
North-West. lion*. 

Between Boh and Lanod the outer Himalaya or Dhaola 
Dhar divides Kangra proper from Chambaj and is crossed by the 
following recognised passes:— 


Name of pass. 

Remares. 

Rebar ... ... ... 

Between Boh, in Kangra, atid Basn, or 1 Bakan 
in Chain ba, low and easy. 

Balen ... 

Between Daroui and Peur, easy, 

Oajeo aliat Bag ki jath, or Bhiua 
Gasntari. 

Between Kar?ri au-1 Koti* on «• place in the 
toad somewhat difficult aud dangerous. 

Indrar 

Between Dharmsaia and Chinota. Early in 
tht year the frozen snow near the top is 
rather steep, otherwise easy. 

Knadi ki joth ... 

Between KaniSra and Cliincta. This patB 
is said to have been one of the easiest and 
much used in old times by foraging bands 
from either sidn of the pass; hence the 
Rajas of Cbamba, some generations ago, 
made it penal to use it, aud the Gaddis 
(•tilt understand that its use is prohibited. 

Tor&l 

Between Narwaua and Lamu. A high 
pass cot viaoticablo till towards tie, autumn 
only used by a tew shepherds. 

TaUng 

from the head of the Btiuganga river, bet- 
ween Narwana or .Jiya and Traita, very 
high, but not difficult. 

Bingbr&r ,,, 

From ICandi to Decl. Rather high and 
difficult. 

Satnalo 

From Band la to Bara Bauao. Rather high 
and difficult. 

Wahar 

From fources oi ! the Awa, in Band la, to 
Chanair iu Bara anso. Easy, 

Sfireh ... ... ... 

From Lanod to Sureh in Bara Banso; low 
and easy. 
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CHAPTER II, G. Of the eleven passes, ono, the Bohar, can be crossed by unladon 
Ct o iu >n X~ Mt. u . mu ^ es or hitt cattle ; the others are only practicable for men, Bheep 
of Commanica- and goats. All except the Toral pass, which is used only by 
tion«. shepherds, are crossed in the spring or autumn by the Gaddi 
families who make a practice of spen ding tho winter in the Kangra 
Valley, 'i'ho highest, tho Talang, must have an elevation not 
far short of 10,000 feet and tho lowest of little Igbs than 18,000 feet. 

2. Between Bara and Chhota Bangahal. 

Prom Lanod to the point on the border of Kula where it 
makes a sudden bend southwards, tho outer Himalaya divides 
Bara Bangahal from Chhota Bangahal and is crossed by the 


following passes : - 

Name of yn.-a. 


ThaiiiPiir ... 

g 

V.-ry but luclino ou both side, gradual 

cattle cro s in he early summer »heu the 
anew i« still deep. 

Guari alias iMaki-ri 

High but easy. 

Mrikori ... ... 

1 

l).tto 


All these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet. They are 
used by the Hanots of Bangahal and by the shepherds who graze 
their docks in Bangahal in the summer. They are closed for six 
or seven months in the year by the snow. 


(«) Ferries. 


The most important of these ferries are Tira Bujanpur, 

FetrifS. 

u u a u ii , 
Piusncc in Chiuuba> Dada 

Si Ini., Rnh and 

Har»i 

Sujanpn: 

NudauD 

Cbutnba 

Dehra Ooyipur 

Ddda Siim 

Narihatin 

Dutink 

Talwara 

Ke 

Ri&li 

Bbogarwau ... 

Suiaiwan 

Itiali. A hst 
U showing dis- 

14 tances is givon 

5 in the margin, 

n At the Tira 

* ferry coin- 

1 1 munic a t i o n 

4 by boat is 

<3 sus p e n d e d 

6 during ' h e 
hfnVht, ol thn 

O “ —~ 

rains, owmg to tho dangerous velocity of the current and the 


rocky character of the channel. 
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There is a bridge of boats at Debra, on the Hoshiarpur and CHAPTER H, G. 
Kangra road. It is open between October and May, but dis- j? conom i c _Mean» 
mantled during the four months of the flood season. of Communica¬ 

tion*. 

Above and between these ferries there are numerous petty 
crossings where travellers and goods are carried over on darais 
or inflated skins. The people who work these skins are Hindus of 
low castes but bold and skilful in their calling. They will launch 
out in the heaviest floods, when a boat would be utterly un¬ 
manageable. The plier balances himself with his belly resting 
across the skin, the hands in front, and the legs unencumbered 
hanging on the other side. In his right hand he carries a small 
paddle, and his legs are worked in unison with the movements of 
the hand. The traveller sits astride on the skin inclining 
himself forward over the balanced body of the conductor. Some¬ 
times another darai will accompany for safety, and carry the 
traveller’s load. In violent floods, when the waves are high 
accidents sometimes occur ; the skin comes in contact with a wave, 
and the shock unseats the inexperienced wayfarer. But t-he 
plier and his skin seldom part company, and are almost certain to 
come to shore. These skins are not sewn. The animal is eviscera¬ 
ted through a cut made in the hind leg. The skin is then turned 
inside out, filled with air and tied tightly with a string. Hindus 
not only cross on these darais but have no objection to carrying 
their food on them. The water of the Beas is not extensively used 
for irrigation, the confined nature of the stream and the abruptness 
of the banks making such use of its water inpossible. Below' Debra 
there are a few irrigation channels deriving their supply from the 
river. 

I.—PATHAKKOT-NuJiPtm 11.AILWAV. 

This line was strongly advocated by the -local Govern* ( d ) Railways, 
ment in connection with an alternative route to Dalhousie so as 
to avoid the w'orst part of the present road over the waterless 
Dhar ridge. It was regarded as important from both the Military 
and the Administrative points of view as it would save 21 stages 
for troops moving from Dalhousie and Dliarmsala. It would not 
only shorten the routes to Bakloh and Kangra, but also facilitate 
the supply of ballast and road metal and give access to the 
Nurpur sandstone quarries. 

2. A detailed Survey for the Path ankot-Nurpur 
Bailway on the 5 feet 6 inches gauge was sanctioned by the 
Bailway Board in March 1912. The project estimate for the 
line provided for an extension of the Pathankot Branch of the 
North-Western Bailway to Nurpur beyond which point it was 
found impracticable to carry a broad gauge railway. It was 
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CHAPTER II, G. therefore considered that any scheme for improving communi- 
_ T“]_ m cations beyond Nurpur should be based on the 2 feet 6 inches 

ofTommunic*” 8 gauge. A detailed survey for a 2 feet 6 inch gauge line from 
Ron*. Pathankot station vid Nurpur to a point near Bakloh as an al¬ 
ternative to the Pathankot-Nurpur broad gauge project, was 
accordingly sanctioned in November 1912. The results of the 
survey, however, indicated that it would not.be possible on finan¬ 
cial grounds to recommend the construction of a 2 feet 6 inches 
gauge railway even to the vicinity of Dunera much less beyond 
that point until the prospects of traffic improved considerably 
which seemed very problematical. 

3. In the circumstances it was considered desirable to re¬ 
consider the question of constructing a broad gauge extension from 
Pathankot to Nurpur, which would if built still fit in with a 
proposal which had been made for a new road intended to serve 
Bakloh and Dalhousie from Nurpur. 

II.— Baijnath-Nurpur Railway. 

A reconnaissance survey for a line of Railway on the 2 feet 
6 inch gauge from Nurpur to Baijnath, a distance of about 70 
miles was sanctioned by the Railway Board in February 1914. 

III. —Pathankot-Gareli or Naorota Railway. 

This line has been reconnoitered but the prospects of traffic 
are so meagre that the grant of financial assistance under the 
Branch Line terms in respect of the branch alone cannot be 
considered. It has been decided, therefore, to await the results 
of the ropeway surveys proposed by Messrs. Molesworth and 
Stewart and referred to under (IV) below before deciding whether 
any assistance could be extended to a combined railway and 
ropeway scheme. 

IV.— Aerial Ropeways. 

Sir Guilford Molesworth and Mr. 0. S. Stewart have jointly 
proposed a system of aerial ropeway in the Kangra Distriot. 
This system comprises :— 

(a) A ropeway from Nagrota west to Kangra. 

(b) A ropeway from Kangra to Dharmsala, 

(c) A ropeway from Kangra to Palampur. 

Definite proposals for the construction of these ropeways have 
not so far been received. 

2. Messrs. Forbes, Forbes Campbell and Company of Karachi 
have also completed a survey for a ropeway between Guler 
and Kangra and they were granted an extension of time to the 
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81st December 1919 for the submission of their application for a CHAPTER II, g 
concession to construct the proposed ropeway. £ ^ 

Y.—About the project of constructing a railway from Pathan- of Commnnica- 
kot to pass through Haripur, Nagrota, Palampur, Baijnath in tion*. 
connection with the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, see Chapter 
III, Section F. 

A map showing all the District Board roads with names (*) Details of 
and mileage indicates three kinds of roads which are marked in roads, 
three different colours. The details given below as well as on 
the map are for facility of reference. 

(a) Metalled roads. 

(i b) Unmetalled roads which have permanent gangs. 

(c) Ordinary roads which are repaired once a year. 

( A) and (B). 


Name of Tslieil. 

Name of road. 

Mileage. 

r* 

4 O 

'o 

o 

o 

o 

u 

0} 

.o 

s 

25 

Number of mate. 

m 

5 

Oh 

12 

’E 

*♦- 

o 

« 

pC 

a 

o 

55 

KSngra ... 

DharmE&la-Malau ... 

11 

11 

1 

46 

Do. 

DbarmBala-Cbambi 

... 

8 

8 

1 

12 

Do. 

Yol-Nagro'.a 


7 

7 


7 

Ntirpur 

Bobd-Jowali 


14 

14 

1 

1 

Do. 

Dhaugu-Andaura 

... 

11 

10 

1 

£0 

Debra ... 

Ranital-Jwalamukbi 


12 

10 

1 

40 

Do. 

Jwalaumkhi-K aloha 

... 

13 

13 

1 

3 

Do. 

Dehra-Nadaun 

... 

13 

13 

1 

14 

Do. 

Haiipur-llankhaudi 


4 

4 


5 

Hamirpur 

Hamirpur-Sujanpur 


15 

10 

1 

12 

Do. 

Nadaun-Hamirpur 

... 

Is 

14 

I 

5 

Do. 

Mandi-Phagwari 


40 

33 

3 

13 

Palampur 

TL akardawara- Rha warns 


4 

3 


4 


A Boad Inspector or Sub-Overseer has been appointed in eaoh 
tahsil. There are nearly 55 roads or pagdandis which are under 
The control of the District Board. 
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CHAPTER II, G. Statement showing all the District Board Bonds [ordinary) which 

_ T — ar^ repaired annually. 

Economic—Meant 1 

ofCommunica- (C). 


‘S3 

i-O 

03 

E-i 

O 

§ 

CB' 

** 

o 

Sr. 

^3 

S 

yi 

Maine of roads. 

Milage. 

S> 

-g 

S 5 

0 * 

55 

r 

i 

Ranifal to Trippal 

1 



2 

Ranital to Nagrota 

14 

i 


3 

Ranital to Bain Galoha ... . ... 


13 


4 

Bhawau 1o Thanpuri 

3 

2 


r> 

Bhawnn to Ladw&ra 

6 

3 


R 

Nagrota to Pathiar 

3 


s 

7 

Dbanctoo to Shabpur 

ii 

3 

g* 1 

S 

Maujgir4n road 

i 



9 

Pagli to Dhalun 

6 

2 


lo 

Cl.ari to Kareri ... 

4 

... 


11 

Tiara to falol ... „ 

4 



12 

Ohara (iliat to I.ani 

12 

1 


13 

Kholi to Tangroti 

6 

... 


H 

Chetru to Shakoh ... 

2* 

... 

l 

15 

Qhunnsala to Kaniara ... 

34 

... 

r 

16 

Nurpur to Chakki 

9 

6 


17 

Sftdwau to Malaknal 

5 

... 


IS 

Ar daura to Gnreli 

16 

3 

M 

19 

Mirtlinl ferry to Reh ... ... 

2- J l 

... 

fc» 

20 

Mirtlial to Milwoti 

3 

... 

* J 
Q5 1 

21 

Xagn Pari to Gangtha 

5 

... 

( 

22 

Kotla to Tilokpur ... 

3 

... 


23 

Bhadnar to Nagrota 

3 

... 

< 

24 

Chakki to Dnmtal ... 

9 

... 


25 

JoMfinto Harsar ... ... 

3 


i 

26 

Bohd to Jow&li ... ... 

14 

... 

r 

27 

T.ohra to Sanet »*- 

H 

... 

1 

28 

Delirn to Harlpar 

11 

1 


29 

Gopipur to Dada ... •«* 

11 

— 

l 

30 

Nadaun to Kaloha 

8 

... 

. 

31 

Gopipur to Bbarwaio 

8 

... 

« 

32 

Dehra to Banah... 

7 

1 

3 

33 

Gopipur to Sad wan 



o 

34 

Haripur to Harsar ... 

20 

... 

! 

85 

Dehra to Dola and Dada ... 

16 

.*1 

1 

36 

Haripur to N agrota Surian 

4 



37 

Haripur to Trippal 

3 

4 

1 

88 

Kurhu footpath Debra to Nadaun 

8 

... 


39 

Chamba footpath Dehra to Nadaun 

8 


r 

40 

Nadaun to Sujanpur ... 

12 

i 


41 

Hainlrpur to Dkhali 

12 

2 

g 

42 

Lathiani .to Nadaun ... ... 

20 

1 

ft 

43 

Dhundlu to Talai ... 

7 

... 

a 

44 

Ghurara to Mandi, tid Jahoo ... 

15 

... 

< 

45 

Samnohi Tfil to Cliandrohi ... 

8 


w 

46' 

Nadaun to Chamukkha ... ... 

4 

... 


47 

Hamirpur to Kunah vid Ifaslana ... 

3 

... 
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Name of Tahsil. j 

O ' 

y. 

«■ 

«■ 

m 

Name of roads. 

Mileage. 

T3 

0 

05 

fD 

<39 

bf) 

"u 

■-M 

° 

h tf 

M 9 

N 

a J 


r 

48 

Paiampur to Dadh and Bindrabaai to 

13 

45 




Paraur 





49 

Drang to Paprola 

19 




50 

Alampuc to Lambigann 

6 

... 



51 

Lnmbngaon to Sangho! 

6 




52 

Baiinath to Chobboo bridge and Chobboo 

16 

i 

• 



to Sanghol. 





53 

Bsijndili to Chaloti .. .. 

4$ 

... 



54. 

Hail Hath *° Gliafcta 

•o 




b5 

Palarupur BnudU to Bir 

19 

3 

■< 


56 

Marandab to BlmdynrUhar ... 

7 




57 

•la einghpnr to Andrcta 

12 




53 

Lamhagacn to Patti vid Kbaira an 1 

24 

... 




Rarobagaon to Bari. 





59 

Alampur to Bharvarra 

19 

«** 



60 

Lambagoin to Hnrsi fer;y 

5 

. . . 



61 

.Taisiuglipor to Baijnatb v'd Drug 

16 

... 



62 

Malan to Marhoon 

10 

■ M 



63 

Thnral to Kntbialta ... 

6 i 

»•« 


Statement showing the expenditure on roads maintained by the 
District Board in the Kdnqra Dis'rid for the five years 
(1914—lb) 


CHAPTER II, G. 

Economic—Meant 
of Communica¬ 
tion*. 


Year. 

BCl 

tu 

"Sc 

a 

<D 

(J 

09 

o 

a 

<3 

Q 

<0 

."S 

‘m 

3 

o 

■ 

o 

W 

$ 

H 

Average rate per mile. 





R«. 

Rs. 

1914-15 


... 

944i 

22,475 

24 

1915-16 

... 


944* 

49,730 

52 

1916-17 

■ 9. 


975 

40.370 

41-4 

1917-18 

... 

... 

976 

33,700 

34-5 

1918-19 

... 

*•« 

9E9 

31,553 

31-9 


In Kangra proper mileage of District Board roads is 710. 
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CHAPTER II, G. (/') Postal arrangements. 

Economic—Mean# The telegraph line runs from Pathankot toNurpur, Kotla, 

of Communica- Shahpur, Dharmsala, Dharmsala Cantonment, Kangra, Palampur, 
tion«< Baijnath and Dehra Gopipur. There is no telegraph office in the 
Hamlrpuv Tahsil. 

The Superintendent, Post Offices, Kangra Division, with 
headquarters at Dharmsala, controls the postal arrangements and 
the telegraph arrangements on the traffic side. Under him are 
the Inspectors of the Palampur Sub-Division, which includes 
Kulu, Mandi and Suket; and of the Kangra Sub-Division, which 
includes the remainder of the Kangra District, with the excep¬ 
tion of a branch post office at Dada Slba, attached to the 
Bliarwain sub-office of the Hoshiarpur District. 

A very important part of the work of the post office is the 
transport of fruit parcels from Kulu. The post office first under¬ 
took this work in 1902, when 900 parcels were exported. In 1916 
the number had risen to 40,000, entailing a loss to the Department 
of more than six annas per parcel. 

It was once intended that the Department should run its own 
motor lorries for postal traffic from about the 1st of January 

i 92 o. 11 y | 

In the year 1917-18 the post office disbursed over 19 lakhs- 
in military pensions and nearly four lakhs in money orders. 

Dharmsala is a head office and there are now 17 sub-offices 
and 80 branch offices in Kangra proper as compared with 17 sub¬ 
offices and 56 branch offices in 1904. In 1892-98 the number of 
mail letters received for delivery was 723,868 and the number of 
money order spaid 902. In 1911-12 the corresponding totals were 
2,246,504 and 44,574 respectively, and in 1917-18 totals came to 
2,784,550 and 106,842. Thus in 25 yearo the number of 
letters received for delivery increased almost fourfold and the 
number of moneyorders increased more than a hundredfold. 
This phenomenal increase in the latter class of traffic has not been 
entirely due to the war as in 1913-14, 72,148 money orders were 
disbursed, and at present the number exceeds 80,000 (includ¬ 
ing Kulu.) 
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SECTION H.—Famine. 

The whole of the Kangra proper is classed as “ secure ” 
famine is unknown. 


CHAPTER II, VU 


and 


Economic- 

Famine. 



CHAPTER III. 


SECTION A — Administrative General—Administration. 

CHAPTER IH, A. 

# The Kangra District is under the control of the Commis- 

Division** 17 * sioner and Superintendent of the Jullundur Division, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Jullundur. Dharmsala is his headquarters for part 
E*ecutiTOand Judi- Q f the hot weather. The ordinary headquarters staff of the District, 
en.oara. located at Dharmsala, consists of tho Deputy Commissioner, 
who is also District Magistrate, Collector and Registrar, and 
Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner, who is 
Revenue Assistant, and an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who is 
Treasury Officer and Superintendent of Jail. The Kulu Sub- 
Division is under the charge of an Assistant Commissioner, with 
headquarters at Nagar (see part II). The District and Sessions 
Judge has his headquarters at Hoshiarpur, the Hoshiarpur 
District being also within the area of his jurisdiction. There is a 
Senior Sub-Judge, who is generally also Additional District Magis- 
rate. 

The Police work of the District is in charge of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. 

The Civil Surgeon supervises the hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout the District and the work of vaccination and the 
plague staffs. 

The District Forest Officer is a Deputy Conservator of Forests 
and controls the Government forests of Kangra proper and part 
of the Hoshiarpur District. 

The unclassed forests in all the five Tahsils were made over to the 
Deputy Commissioner for administration. A Naib-Tahsildar was 
placed in charge of the area in each Tahsil with a staff of Daroghas 
and BakMs . Village communities were to be established to give 
to the zamlnddrs an interest in forest conservancy and to encourage 
the growth of trees. All this arrangement was, however, an ex¬ 
periment, and now these forests have been given back to the Forest 
Department. Tliis forest charge is known as the Kangra Forest 
Division. The Executive Engineer, Roads and Buildings Branch, 
generally has an Assistant Engineer to assist him. 


Kangra proper comprises the five Tahsils of Nurpur, 
Kangra, Palampur, Dehra and Haimrpur. The other two Tah¬ 
sils of Kulu and Saraj, forming the Kulu Sub-Division, are de¬ 
scribed in part II of this volume. Each Tahsil is under the general 
executive control of a Tahsildar, assisted by a Naib-Tahsildar 
The Tahsil headquarters of the Kangra Tahsil are at Kangra, and 
not at the District headquarters. The District Treasury is at 
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Dbarmsala, but there are Sub-Treasuries at the headquarters of CHAPTER HI, A. 
each Tahsil. 


Kangra proper is divided into eleven thanas or Police stations 
(see part II of this chapter). These are not entirely conterminous Than#*, 
with Tahsil boundaries ; thus the Sujanpur (Tahsil Hanrirpur) 
fhana extends into the Palampur Tahsil, the Harlpur (Dehra 
Tahsil) thanei extends into the Kangra and Nurpur Tahsils and the 
Shahpur (Tahsil Kangra) fhana extends into Nurpur Tahsil. Each 
ihana is under the charge of a Sub-Inspector of Poliee( Thanedar). 


Administrative 
Di virions. 


In each Tahsil there are several mils or circles of villages with a Zails. 
za'dddr (also known as the kohoal) in charge of each. The exist¬ 
ing zaildars’ circles have in most cases come down unchanged since 
Mr. Lyall’s settlement of 1868, and they generally are conterminous 
with the old administrative divisions of taluqas . These tahiqas 
. have no longer any significance, and the boundaries of zails have 
recently been altered to make them more uniform and as far as 
possible to arrange that no mil extends beyond one Ihana. Some 
of the Jaefirddr Bajas are honorary zaildars in their estates. They 
have appointed their agents to work as zaildars in these parts.* 

According to the scheme now in force, and sanctioned in letters 
No. 61-139-8, dated the 30th July and 6th August 1919, from the 
Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, Punjab, to the 
Commissioner , Jullundur Division, the zaildars are classed into three 
grades, grade I receiving Es. 250 per annum, grade II Es. 170 
and grade III Es. 125 per annum. In the Jdgirs, however, the 
old system prevails, but the Bajas have increased the emolu¬ 
ments of their agents. The zaildars are distributed as 
follows:— 


Tahsil. 

let Grade. 

2nd Grade 

3rd Grade. 

Kausra 

2 

fi 

2 

Palampur 

3 

4 

X 

Nurpur 

2 

6 

4 

■fte hra ... ... 

2 

4 

3 

Hstaftpur ... 

2 

4 

2 

Total 

11 

22 . 

13* 


♦This number includes one temporary sail in Palampur Tahsil and one in 
No pur Tahsil. The Sulatt. and Tikkar zails in the former and the SOrajpur 
and the Lodhwan tails in tht. latter, are ultimately to be amalgamated. 

Z2 
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CHAPTER III, A 

Administrative 

Division*. 

Lwnbardftre. 


Chaukidaru. 


Revenue Staff. 


The saildar is a large land-holder and person of local influence, 
and his duties are to assist in the investigation of crime, recruit¬ 
ing for the army, arranging for supplies and transport of Govern¬ 
ment officers travelling on duty through his zail and generally 
to assist in all matters where the co-operation of the people in 
Government activities is desired. 

The Iambardar, or village headman, is the sole relic of what¬ 
ever local administrative autonomy previously existed. His 
position is hero slightly different from what it is in the plains as a 
single Iambardar has generally several tikas (hamlets) in his circle, 
and each mauza (parish) has generally more than one Iambardar 
within its boundaries. The principal duty of the Iambardar is to 
collect the land revenue and deposit it in the Tahsil Sub-Treasury, 
but he also assists in the general local administration in a more 
intimate way* than the zailddr does. As remuneration for col¬ 
lection of revenue he receives five per cent, of the land revenue 
(excluding cattle-tax) which he collects. He has also important 
functions in connection with the distribution of timber to right- 
holders in the Government, forests if there are any in hie circle, 
and for this he receives a special share of the sale produce of wood 
sold by Government from the forests. He is not always the 
principal land-owner in the mauza. In several villages in which the 
Rajputs are the important land-owners the Iambardar is a Ghirth 
or Jat. This is due to the fact that originally the office of 
Iambardar was looked upon with disfavour by certain classes, and 
the principle of heredity which is followed in making appointments 
under the Land Revenue Act has prevented the representatives 
of these classes from being appointed. 

There are generally one or more chaukidars, or village watch¬ 
men, in each lambardar's circle. These men are usually of low 
caste, and used to be practically the servants of the Iambardar for 
his official work. Their pay is now Rs. 5 per mensem, and they 
also receive a uniform paid for by the villagers. Their business 
is to report crime and visit the (liana once a fortnight to have their 
books of vital statistics written up. The old name of the chauki- 
dar was kiraunlc. In practice, they assist a great deal in the col¬ 
lection of the revenue. 

Under the Tahsildar (who is an Assistant Collector of the second 
grade for the purposes of the Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts) 
there is a considerable subordinate staff of patwaris or village 
revenue accountants whose business is to keep the village map and 
records up to date and to writo up the harvest inspection 
registers. The patwaris also report other noteworthy events, 
such as hailstorms, fire, cattle disease, plague and the like, that 
occur in their circles. 
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Details of the Revenue establishment are given below :— 


CHAPTER 111, A; 


Tahsil. 

Office 

Qaoutigo. 

Field 

Qaimngo. 

Patwaris. 

Assistant 

Patwaris. 

1 alampur 

i 

3 

60 

3 


i 

3 

4 *' 

3 

Nfirpur 

i 

3 

43 

3 

Dehra 

i 

3 

66 

3 

Hsirirpur 

i 

5 

DO 

s 

Ttal 

B 

17 

305 

17 


The patwaris are graded on one list for the District, as shown 
in the margin. The assistant patwaris each receive Rs. 15 per 

month. The field 
qanungos (formerly 
known as baits) are 
the touring inspect¬ 
ors of the patwaris. 
At the headquarters 
of each Tahsil is an 
office Qanungo who 
is in charge of the records filed in the Tahsil and copies the 
statistics prepared by the patwaris into the Tahsil registers. 
At the District headquarters in charge of the record-room 
is the District or Sadr Qanungo, with an asistant and a revenue 
clerk. He is responsible for the safe custody and accuracy 
of the revenue records, and his office supply copies of revenue 
records to litigants. 


Grade. 

Pay per 
mensem. 

Number. 


R«. 


I ... 

26 

61 

11 

23 

122 

III .. 

20 

122 


Administrative 

Divisions. 


Tho forest rakhas are peculiar to the District. They were first Forest Rtthfa. 
appointed in 1853, and their functions are to patrol the Govern' 
ment forests and report forest offences. As remuneration the 
rakhd receives two seers of grain per harvest from each house which 
is entitled to timber rights in the forests, but proposals are now 
under the consideration of Government for reducing the number 
of these rakhas and commuting the grain payment into a money 
one. When the unclassed forests were administered by the Deputy 
Commissioner, they were paid Rs. 17 per mensem by Govern¬ 
ment and were distributed as follows ;— 


Kangra 

Palampur 

Nurpur 

Dehra 


15 

12 

23 

15 


Hamhpur 


5 


7° 

It is doubtful whether Government will undertake to pay them 
instead of tho zamindars. 






CHAPTER m A 
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Honorary Magi* 
♦rates. 


Village Officers, 
Lyall, § 18. 


The Ohandhris. 


* The Chaudhris of 
And aura” Barnes, 
paragraph 116. 
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Besides the official stipendiary magistrates, there are seven 
local Indian gentlemen who are invested with magisterial powers, 
which they exercise singly, and they also have powers of trying 
small civil and revenue suits (see Part B of this chapter). There is 
one Sub-Judge for the trial of civil judicial cases holding court at 
Kangra. Some times an additional Sub-Judge is posted there. 

Mr. Lyall thus described the old village functionaries of the 
District:— 

“ The system which seems to have been origin aliy adopted by the Rajas was the 
division of the country into large villages or circuits, each of which had a numerous 
staff of officials appointed by the Raja and paid direct from his granary or trea¬ 
sury. There was a revenuo agent or manager, called by various names, such as 
ffirdar, hakim, amin, or palsara, an accountant called / ait or likhniara, a Icotiala or 
keeper of the granary, constables, messengers, forest watchers, etc. This kind of 
system stiil prevails in Chamba and some other neighbouring Hill States. In 
Halial Mori (HamTrpur Tabsil) there wore Mahrs of tappae who seem to have been 
military commandants of tho local militia. In Kutlehr and Jaswan (in Ilamirpur 
and Una of the BosM&rpur Distric t respectively), besides the officers of the lappa, 
each hamlet had its own headman, who was called the nn.qaddam. But there 
was no uniform system, at ai y rate, within times recent enough to he remembered, 
and no general name by which all headmen of villages were known. Mr. Ban es 
introduced uniformity, and appointed lambardars and patwaris. These lambardars 
regarded themselves, and were regarded ii. their villages, rather as officers 
of Government than as representatives of other proprietors. The patwaris 
appointed, unlike those of the plains, were generally land-holders and leading men 
of the country put in their charge. Qammgos were only appointed by the emperors 
in thoso tuhir/as which they seized at one time or another as imperial demesnes ; 
though some of the Rajas seem to have employed similar agencies in other 
parts of the country under tire name of wazirs or Kaits oftalnyas." 

The chmdkris are agricultural officers instituted by the 
Mughals. They are found only in those districts which were re¬ 
served as imperial demesnes. Their jurisdiction seldom comprised 
more than eight or ten villages, and in e .ery taluqa there were 
several chaudhris. Their duties were chiefly fiscal. They were 
expected to encourage cultivation, replace absconding cultivators, 
and provide generally for the security of the revenue. They wore 
also entrusted with police powers, and were responsible for the 
prevention and detection of crime. Their emoluments were 
usually two per cent, on the gross produce, and sometimes 
Government conferred a small jdglr. Besides this, most or all 
of them held small indms, or rent-free grants which wore summari¬ 
ly resumed in the early years of English administration. 
Mr. Bames left a memorandum advising the revival of these 
indms, and in 1857, on Colonel Lake’s report, it was done, but no 
particular duties or defined jurisdictions were assigned ko the 
recipients. Mr. Lyall appointed such of the chaudhris as were 
men of note and influence as taluqa officers in his system or 
kotwdls, and as kaits. 

At the regular settlement (1850) these chaudhris had almost 
entirely lost their prestige and influence “ but 7 ’ wrote Mr. Barnes, 
“ the chaudhris of taluqa Andaura, Parganah Nurpur, another 
imperial appanage, are a remarkable exception. But in this 
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case the strength of family connections has given an adventitious CHAPTER in, Aj 
permanence to the title. Andaura is inhabited by a clan of Baj- Administrative 
puts who seceded originally from the Katoch stock. Division*. 

The family is divided into several branches each with a 
separate chief or chaudhri, and among these chiefs the 
chmdhri of Andaura Khas is the acknowledged superior, or the 
head of the entire clan. There are thirty-two villages in the 
taluqa, and these are divided among the several branches. Each 
chaudhri collects the two per cent, on the gross produce, 
and is charged with the fiscal superintendence of his own circle. 

Here the duties and emoluments have remained as originally fixed, 
and besides their official perquisites the chaudhris have acquired 
a proprietary title in most of the villages. They have great 
influence, and are attached to the interests of order and good 
government, and, during the rebellion the head of the clan 
made himself conspicuous by his loyalty.” 

On this, however, Mr. Lyall remarked : — Lyali, paragraph 14 * 

“There is much less order or system in the actual position of tho chaudhri^ 
of taluqa Andaura than might be supposed from reading Mr. Barnes’ description 
What their position was before the taluqa was made over to the Rajas of Nurpur 
cannot now be ascertained. The Rajas reserved the grain rents of this taluqa and 
that of Khairan for the use of their own kite lien, and the chaud-ries or headmen 
of the Andauria Rajptit family collected for them, and got a percentage of the gross 
produce as a chaudhri’sfee. But the Sikh occupation, which lasted a long time in 
Nurpur, confused any system that existed. The Sikhs put cash assessments on the 
villages, and the leases were taken up by the old chaudhris, or by other Andaurias 
when chaudhris broke down. Whoever took up the leases collected by share of 
the grain from the cultivators took the chuudhri’s foe and called himself the 
chaudhri. Mr. Barnes made these men proprietor's, in whole or in part, of tho 
villages which they had held in lease, as some of them had held their farms for 
a length of time, enjoying the whole profit and loss”. 

“I have called the chief palwaris kaits, and the taildars, kottcdls. Kail “ KotwSls and 
is a local name very appropriate from the office to which it applied in former Village Account* 
times to the office to which it is now given. The same reason is in ants "Lyall, para* 
favour of tho title of kotwdl, and the people much prefer it to that of milddr. graph 198. 
Moreover in Talisil Nurpur, the Tcotwal’s office survived up to annexation, and was 
maintained by Mr. Baines, and the Nurpur hotwdls had done all the duties of tail- 
da rs in excellent style, down to the commencement of my operations. I thought it 
important that the boundaries of the old taluqas should be observed in these 
arrangements, both in order to preserve thebond of union now existing between men 
of the taluqas, which may be of use for purposes of local government hereafter, 
and also to facilitate the compilation of District returns and statistics separately 
for each tahiqa. Each taluqa therefore contains one or more kotwdl’s rails 
and each kaiis circle contains one or two taluqas or is a division of a large laluqa. 

Jtj. the same way the patwari’s circles fit into the kotic&l's tails. And every patwari 
has a compact tappa or cirole forming part of one taluqa and of one bait's circle. 

I am confident that both kaits and kotwals will be found to constitute very useful 
agencies for the administration of the District, if the District officer takes the 
trouble to encourage and control them. The traditions of the hills and the tem¬ 
per and character of the population are peculiarly favourable to the good work¬ 
ing of agencies of the kind, and there is more work for them to do than in the 
plains. For Instance, the kolujdl oan superintend the lambardars in the exercise 
of their duties with respect to forest conservancy and began arrangements, and the 
baits can be of use in enforcing common action in repairing canals and in many other 
ways, in addition'to their regular duties.’’ 
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The zailddrs or kohmls are now remunerated by a deduction 
of one per cent, from the revenue of their circles : their appoint¬ 
ment is governed by the rules under the Land Revenue Act. 
The following table shows the various zails :— 


Tahiil. 

Zail. 

Number of villages. 

S 

5a 

ca 

to 

a 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 

Kangrn ... 

Rihlu 

Dharmsala 

Tiara 

Ghurltari ... 

Clietrn 

Nurwana 

Nagrota 

Bargiraon 

Rsmgarh ... 

Lj4# 

9 

14 

15 
26 
13 
11 

21 

11 

22,593 

25,849 

26.920 

21,173 

28,236 

25,456 

25,021 

18,627 

10,867 

Ghirths, Thakars, Rat his 

Brahmans and Rajpfits. 
Ghirths, Gaddia, Rathis, 
Brahman* and Rajputs. 
Ghirths. 

Ghirths, data and Brahmans. 
Ghirths, Jats, and Rajputs. 
Gaddi», and Brahman*. 
Ghirths, Mahajans, Brah¬ 
mans and KbatriB. 

Ghirtbs, Rathis. Rajpfltsand 
Brahmans. 

Kfijpflts and Ghirths. 






Total 

134 

1 

j 


Ntirpur 

Andanra 

85 

25,054 

Rajpfits, Thakars and Jats. 


Jowali 

8 

19,54(5 

RajpOfcj and Thakars. 


Khairan 

80 

18,835 

Thakars, Rajpflts and 





0 births. 


Cbhattar 

18 

10,633 

Rathis, Thakars and Brail- 





mam. 


SOrajpur 

12 I 

6.937 

Tbakars, Ratbis and Raj- 





pats. 


1 oAhwan 

17 

10,055 

Batbis and Thakars. 


Suliali ... 

16 

11.619 

Thakars, Rajputs and Ua- 





this. 


Kotla 

12 

10,028 

Rajpfits and Thakars 


hithpur 

14 

12,932 

Thakars, KAjputs and Rathis. 


Fatebpur 

U 

14,708 

Thakars. 


b) suzeris ... 

18 

11,720 

Rajpfits and Thakars. 


Total 

l95 

151,002 
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Tabs’ll. 

Ziiil. 

CD* 

V 

<U 

« 

'> 

<4-4 

o 

<a 

Q 

s 

n 

dD 

f 

h 

0 

t#> 

03 

V • 

OS 

2 

'£ 

B 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 

Dehra 

Dada Siba 
Kohasan Cbanaur 
Jasuau 

Balibar .« 

Chang-ir 

Mangarh ... 

Haripur 

Narihana 
Dhameta ... 

Nagrota 

Guler 

41 

18 

2 

15 

9 

12 

8 

5 

9 

6 

20 

18,052 

17,492 

14,8.6 

23,889 

21,643 

15,123 

7,339 

19,321 

10,378 

18,903 

20,950 

Rajputs and Brahmans. 
Brahmans and Rajputs. 
Rajputs and Brahiuaus. 
Rajpas, Brahmans and 
Gbirths. 

Ra bis, Ghirths and Raj. 
pats. 

Ghirths, Rajpfits and Brah¬ 
mans. 

Brahmans, Rajpflts and 

Ghirths, 

Ditto ditto. 

TbSltars, Rajputs, and 

Ghirths- 

Ghirths, Rajpats and Brah¬ 
mans. 

Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Ghirths. 




Total 

145 

188,416 



SHstnirpur 

Kutlebr I 

10 

16,316 

Brahmans, 

Rajputs and Ra- 





this. 



Kntlehr II 

4 

13,005 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Nadaun 

14 

87.383 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Ban! 

6 

11,259 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Dbatwal 

l 

12,302 

Ditto 

ditto. 


0-lor ... 

4 

11,041 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Mablta 

3 

18,128 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Mewa 

2 

21,287 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Bajuri 

S 

14,999 

Rathis, Brahmans and Raj* 





pflt#. 



Sujanpnr ... 

13 

11,850 

RathU and Rajptlts. 


Jan gal Rajgir,,. 

4 

10.602 

Ditto. 


Total 

64 

180,943 
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DivfMOMV 


§9 

03 


Taheil. 


Jjj. 

fcs 

e 


Zail. 


t>0 

<p 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 



o 

u 

d 





'tS 




Q 

’w 




P 

-5 





H 


Pilampnr ... 

V " 

Tikkar 

12 

20,940 

Brahmans, Riijptits, Ghirtha 




and Rathis. 


Daroh 

6 

21,180 

Brahmans, Rajputs and 




Gaddis. 


Majliairan 

16 

81,391 

Brahmans, Rajpflts, Ghirtha 




and Gaddis. 


Snlata 

15 

16,740 

Brahmans, Rajpilts, Ghirtha 
and Rathis. 


Banfiri 

17 

24,807 

Brahmans, Gaddis, Riijptits 
and Khatris. 


Changar 

17 

16,488 

Brahmans, Ghirtha and Raj* 




pflts. 


Brang 

12 

16,497 

Brahmans, RajpCts and 




Oaddis. 


Alnmpnr 

4 

17,687 

Brahmans, HajpOts and 




Ghirtls. 


Hajgir A 

7 

17,099 

Brahmans, RajpQts and 



ft 1 

Ghirtb?. 


Banirahal 

7 

9,870 

Gaddi3 and KBnaits. 


Rajgir B 

5 

10,702 

Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Uhiiths. 






Total 

118 

201,896 



Utadmet. uf Hamlet. “ Down to settlement there waBa muqaddam or headman fo® 
•r tika Muqaddam* each hamlet in the greater part of the country to the south of the 
Lyail. paragraph 19 pj ( ,r is r j ver . that is, in Nadaun, Kutlelir and Ja9wan. Many 
people in these parts wished the office to be revived, and in other 
parts of the country complaints wore rife of the despotic and un- 
con 1. rolled way in which the lambarddrs of the mauzas managed 
affairs, never consulting their constituents and invariably ap¬ 
propriating all common income as perquisite of office. These 
oomplaints were true, and it occurred to me that the remedy would 
be to have a council formed of representatives of the tikas, who 
would check the common accounts, and both control and assist 
the lambardar. Moreover, as the itka is now in some degree a 
separate estate with distinct interests of its own, it is advisable 
that it should have a recognized spokesman. I therefore direc¬ 
ted the Superintendents to suggest the election of such muqaddams 
to the assembled communities at time of attestation, leaving 
them, however, at full liberty to reject the plan. Altogether 
2,167 muqaddams-wets elected in this way,-and their appointments 
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registered in the new settlement papers. Often two .or three CHAPTER Hi* At 
small tikas united to elect one man. The lambardars were of 
course opposed to the scheme, and their influence carried the day Oivitiom. 
against it in many villages. The question whether the muqaddams 
should get any pay or perquisites was left entirely to the men of 
the hamlets who elected them. In every case it was agreed that 
during office they should be excused from taking a personal share 
in begar or forced labour (if not already exempt); in a few cases 
their constituents agreed to pay them annually a small sum of 
cash or grain as an honorarium. I put a clause in the adminis¬ 
tration papers to the effect, that the appointment or dismissal 
of these muqaddams would, subject to certain formalities, remain 
entirely in the hands of the hamlet communities.” 

Tika muqaddams were not appointed in the 1892 settlement. 

Their remuneration had consisted largely in exemption from begar 
with the enforcement of which their duties were principally 
concerned. The abolition of begar and the growth in importance 
of the lambardars made the office unnecessary. 

There are at present two estates under the Court of Wards Court of Waidw 
the estate of the Baja of Guler and that of Mian Daljit Singh of 
Lambagraon. A good deal of debt has been paid off. In the 
case of the former the present Eaja manages the estate himself. 

The following account of begar (impressed labour) in the Be g ar - 
District given by Mr. Barnes is interesting, and shows how the 
system worked during pre-British days :— 

“With the settlement records of every village I appended a 
nominal list of all the residents, with a detail of the nature and 
extent of begar, or forced labour, they were required to give. 

It is well known that in the hills wheeled com r eyances do not exist. 

The imports and exports of the country, its social wants and 
surplus produce are carried entirely on the backs of camels, mules 
or bullocks, the property of a class which earns its subsistence by 
this carrying trade. For ordinary purposes, however, for the 
transport—for instance, of travellers’ luggage, or for conveying 
unwieldy articles such as timber, for public purposes— 
human labour alone is available. By this necessity of the country 
a crigtom has grown up, possessing the sanction of great antiquity, 
that all classes who cultivate the soil are bound to give up, as 
a condition of tenure, a portion of their labour for tbe exigencies 
of Government. Under former dynasties the people were regularly 
drafted and sent to work out their period of servitude wherever 
the Government might please to annoird. So inveterate had the- 
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CHAPT ER IH, A. practice become that even artisans and other classes unconneot" 
— 7 - _ ed with the soil were obliged to devote a portion of thoir time 
^ffSBST to tiie P ub ^° service. The people, by long prescription, have come 
to regard this obligation as one of the normal conditions of exist¬ 
ence ; and so long as it is kept within legitimate bounds, they are 
content to render this duty with cheerfulness and promptitude. 
Certain classes, such as the privileged Brahmans, and Rajputs 
uncontaminated by the plough, were always exempt, and the 
burden fell principally upon the strictly agricultural tribes. 
Even among these races there are gradations of begar well re¬ 
cognized which, for the convenience of the people, it was necessary 
to define. The meanest and most onerous species of forced labour 
was to carry loads (pand begar). Those agricultural classes that 
do not wear the janeo, or thread of caste, are all liable to this 
obligation. A lighter description of begar was termed satbahak , 
and consisted in carrying messages or letters, or any parcel which 
could be conveyed by the hand. The fulfilment of this duty 
implied no degradation, and involved no great sacrifice of personal 
comfort; it was therefore reserved as the special province of those 
classes who, although occupied in agriculture, were privileged 
to wear the janeo. A third species of begar was to provide wood 
and grass for camp, and under former Governments this labour 
devolved upon cham&rs and other outcaste tribes, whose supposed; 
impurity alone savod them from carrying loads. The people are 
very tenacious of these distinctions. 

“ The novelty of our rule and our natural ignorance 
of these gradations deprived them at first of the 
opportunity of remonstrance whenever these limits were 
transgressed. But now it is a common complaint that the 
petitioner is a saibahak, and not obnoxious to the heavier 
conditions of begar. The difficulty of dealing with these com¬ 
plaints induced me to draw up a nominal list of all the residents 
in the village, showing those who enjoyed absolute immunity, and 
those who were subject, either wholly or partially, to the condi¬ 
tions of begar. Under the rule of our predecessors it was not 
unusual to grant a special exemption in favour of individuals who 
otherwise would be liable to this impost. The deed of immunity 
was written out and sealed by the Raja or Sikh Governor, just as 
grants are executed for remitting revenue. Influential men would 
also procure remission of begar for their own tenants. And at the 
settlement, whenever a claim to exemption was preferred arid 
supported by valid documents, I continued the privilege for life, 
-and gave a written acknowledgment to this effect. The lambardars 
of villages, besides enjoying a personal immunity, frequently 
claim a similar indulgence for their own family and dependents : 
-and as the request was reasonable, adding indirectly to their 
position, I generally concurred.” 
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The lists here referred to were revised 
wrote— 


by Mr. Lyall, who CHAPTER I0 t At 

Administrative 

Divisions. 


“ The custom of begar diffeis considerably in different taluqaa ; for in- LvalL S I'ji. 
stance, in Nurpur in former times the daily or current demand for porters (kaefta y S 
begar) was met by the kamins or people of degraded castes. For special calls 
{pakka begar) all landholders, except a few of specially high position, had to come 
forward. On the other hand, in Kangra a man’s caste made lets difference; the begar 
was distinctly a burden on the land to he borne in turn by each landholder not 
specially exempted. Gujar herdsmen holding land were generally excused 
from carrying traveller’s baggage in lieuof furnishing the supplies of miljc and butter; 
but, being strong fellows, they were made to share in carrying planks and beams for 
Government buildings, etc. I give this as a specimen of the loose class legislation 
or custom which still regulates the distribution of forced labour among men of a 
village. In most taluqas the turn ( pala ) is calculated on each hearth ( chula ) 
not on each head. Two brothers living in common would take one turn only. 

In Kulu the turn is on each full holding or jenla. In former days the demand was 
distributed tolerably equally over the whole country ; gangs would come in turn 
from a distance, or be called in when necessary. Now-a-days this is not done, and 
the result is that the demand falls with excessive severity on certain tracts, such as 
the oircles of villages round Dharmsala or Palampur. The amount of annoyance 
and positive loss inflicted on the people of these villages by the system in some years 
is deplorable. A less docile population would have got rid of tho burden long ago. 

I remember that, in reply to a tentative proposal which 1 made to them, the people 
of theso villages volunteered to pay what to the groat majority of them was a large 
addition to their revenue, to form a fund, out of which gangs of porters could be 

kept up. Most native officials and 
g ± all the headmen in the villages 

District. A tar, . ? T Bega.ru, are, for evident reasons, in favour 
a ' of the system, and its abolition 

would cause some temporary, 
and more or less, permanent, 

Kangra proper 35,680 17,378 45,41*2 inconvenience to tho district 

Kulu aud Saraj 37(3 17 12,(47 officers and to English travel¬ 

lers. Tho statement in tho 
margin shows the proportions 
in which the rural population arc exempt, subjeot to light, or subject to heavy, 
labour according to the new lists”. 


Under the orders of Government the begar system was abo¬ 
lished in Kangra proper in 1884, but for some time land-owners 
continued to be required to turn out for labour under certain 
conditions. The Government order, it was thought, extended only 
to the abolition of unpaid, and not fully-paid, labour. 


Until recently the lower classes believed that they were liable 
for begar, when asked by the lambarddr or the chaukidar, 
and very few resisted the demand. Sometimes respectable 
people applied to the District authorities for exemption from 
b&gar. The revolt of the lower classes against the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the higher classes in the District has changed this state 
of things, and it is almost impossible to enforce the old system 
which was a part of the village self-government. This change 
has necessitated better arrangements for a supply of provisions, 
labour, conveyance, etc., and Government has sanctioned the 
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Administrative 
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appointment of contractors at the following places in the Dis¬ 
trict. :— 


Tahsil. 

Places where employed. 

Rate of pay 
per mensem. 

Kangra... 

1. Dh&rmtala ... ... 

Rs. 

26 

2. bbabpar ... 

10 


3. ltanital .. 

16 


4. rihawan (Kangra) 

20 


5, Bhatalu ... 

1!) 


6. Kareri 

10 


7. Marini ... ... 

10 


8. Bohar Kowaiu ... ... 

10 

Palampur ... 

1. Baijnath ... 

20 

2. Dadb 

10 


3. Palampur ... ... ... 

26 


4. Bhawaina . . 

10 


6. Tbnral ... ... 

10 

Hamirpur ... 

1. Sujaupur ... 

10 

2. Hamitpur ... ... ... 

.15 


b. \ghar 

10 


4, Bamr 

10 

NOrpur ... 

1. Nfirpur ... ... . . 

15 

2. Kotla 

15 

J 

3. Bbadroa 

15 


4. Cbattki 

10 


5. Jcwali 

10 


6. Andauia ... ... 

10 

Debra ... 

1. Jowiiji 

16 


2. Kanpur ... 

10 


3. Pharoli ... ... ... 

10 


4. Debra ... ... ... 

10 


5. Habrol ... 



The revenue assignments originally sanctioned for some of these contractors 
and referred to in the last settlement reoords have been resumed. 
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SECTION B. —Civil and Criminal Justice. CHAPTER HI, Bi 

Judicial work is controlled by the District and Sessions Judge CivH iwdOrinu- 
of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division who takes his work up to Dharrn- nal I 0 ** 6 * 
sala during part of the hot weather. The Senior Sub-Judge is 
usually appointed Additional Judge. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Kangra is District Judge for Kulu. 

, -^ e °i v il and criminal courts of the District are shown in the 
subjoined table :— 


Civil. 


Court. 


Senior Sub-Judgo ... 


Revenue Assistant ... 
Treasury Officer 
Sub-Judge, Kangra... 
Raja Narcndar ('hand, 
C.S.I. 

RSja Rain pal, C.S.I. 
Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maharaja Sir 
Jai Chand, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. 

RSja Gaggan Singh,.. 


Where located. 

Powers. 

Area of jurisdiction. 

Dbarmsala ... 

Full Small Cause 

District within Mn- 


Court up to Rs. 

nicipality notified 


6C0. 

area and canton- 



meet limits. 

Do. 

... 

District. 

- 0 . 

Kangra ... 

Sub-Judge, II class 
Do. TTtS 

Do. 

Do. 

Nadaon 

760 

Do. 

Raipur 

750 

fvutlehr Estate, 

Lambagraon 

760 

Lambagraoc Jtlffir, 

Nflrpnr 

760 rp» 

District. 



• 


Criminal, 


Court. 

Where located. 

! istrict Magistrate,,. 

Dlmrmsala ... 

Senior Snb*Judge 

Do. 

Revenue Assistant 

Do. 

Treasury Officer 

Do. 

Raja Narendar Cband, 
C.S.I. 

Nadann ... 


Powers. 

Area of jurisdiction. 

Magistrate, 1st 
class, with section 
30 and appellate 
powers. 

District, 

Magistrate, 1st 
class, with section 
30 powers and 
Additional Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate. 

Do. 

Magistrate, 1st 
class. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


in hia^gir «> e d6ad SiDgh ° f Dada Siba who e3 »»wed Cml and Criminal power* 
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Civil and Crimi* " 
nal Jnitice. 

Court. 

Where located. 

Powers, 

Area of jurisdiction. 

Raja Roldeo Singh ... 

!G nler 

Magistrate, 2nd 
class. 

District. 

Raja Karopal, C.S.l. 

Raipur 

Magistrate, iBt class 

Do. 

Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maharaja Sir 
Jai Cband, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.l. 

Lambagraon 

Do. 

Do. 

1 aja Gaggon Singh... 
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Kangra District. 


The Tahsildars also exercise the powers of Magistrate of the 
2nd class and Sub-Judge of tho 4th class and the Naib-Tahsildars 
the powers of Magistrate of the 3rd class within the limits of their 
respective Tahsils. 

In practice, the powers of Honorary Magistrates (except the 
last named) and Sub-Judges, though nominally extending over the 
whole District, are only exercised within limited areas adjacent 
to their residences. 

The Senior Sub-Judge usually exercises section 80 powers, 
and is sometimes appointed Additional District Magistrate. 
The present Kangra Sub-Judge has Small Cause Court powers up to 
Es. 500 in the Kangra and Palampur Tahsils (excluding the Lam- 
bagroan Estate). Civil litigation is not heavy. Suits for money 
or movable property, and cases relating to women, are the most 
common. Custom cases are becoming more numerous, and in this 
District are often more than usually complicated. The backward¬ 
ness of the whole tract, and the long distances which are usually 
to be travelled in order to obtain legal advice act as a deterrent to 
litigation. Eecent Punjab Government notifications (Nos. 4662, 
are dated 6th March 1917, and 20882, dated 20th November 1918) 
have considerably curtailed the exercise of rights of pre-emption. 

The number of civil suits that come up for disposal are about 
4,000 throughout the whole District. Of this number about 400 
are for possession of immovable property, about 2,000 are for re¬ 
covery of money on unregistered bonds and the rest are other 
suits for money or movable property, etc. The total value in 
1922 and 1928 of suits for money or movable property was 
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850,871 and 325,952, respectively. Tlie number of suits relating 
to land assessed to land revenue was 577 in 1923, and their 
value was Rs. 1 00,736. * The value of tho 58 suits for other 
immovable property rvas Rs, 1,16,743 daring the same year. There 
were 68 other suits of tho value of Rs. 92,605 in 1923. 


The criminal work of the District is very light as the follow' 
ing figures will show :— 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Casts reported 

4,186 

8,?00 

s.m 

3,903 

('a»es brought to trial ... 

2,249 

2,080 

2,169 

2,143 

Murder eases 

7 

11 

12 

7 

Regular cases disposed of by 
stipeudary magistrates. 

1,339 

1,363 

i 

1,391 

Miscellaneous c> ses disposed of by 
stipeudary Magistrates. 

1,334 

1,837 

SmuwW 

i 1,387 

1,529 


There is a marked absence of serious crime. The most 
common cases are those in which women are concerned, and prose* 
cutions under the Forest Act. Until recontly the Jhanjrdrd 
form of marriage was not recognized as valid by the criminal courts 
under an old Chief Court ruling (25 P. R. Criminal of 
1888), although recognised by the civil courts ; this has only now 
(1918) been put right by a new ruling of the Chief Court, and in 
future such marriages will be regarded as valid by the criminal 
courts also. The matrimonial offences which form a prominent fea¬ 
ture of the criminal work of this District, are not confined to sec¬ 
tions 498 and 497, Indian Penal Code. Sections 868, 366 and 367 
besides the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code are 
not infrequently taken advantage of by the aggrieved parent or 
the disappointed lover to invoke the aid of the police agency. The 
complaints can be traced to the low marriage ideals of the 
people, and are not merely the result of the ingenuity of the 
pleader or the petition-writer. The sale and barter of girls is a 
recognized custom. The parents do not relinquish their claims 
even after they have once bestowed their daughter’s hand on the 
bridegroom. After the death of the husband the claims of the 
parent are renewed again, whether the widow recognizes them or 
not. On the death of the husband a triangular conflict ensues. 
The woman wants to go to the lover. The husband’s brother con¬ 
siders her to be his property, along with the land left by her 
husband; while the parents consider that on the death of the donee 
the gift reverts to the donor, and they have a natural right to sell 


CHAPTER ID, B. 

Civil and Crin»« 
aal Justice. 


AA 
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CHAPTER III, B. the girl again. On account of the levity of Jhanjrdrd marriage it 

-. # is often difficult to decide who is in the right. The struggle goes 

on var yi rl K success from the civil'court to the criminal, and 
vice versa. The morality of the girl is no deciding factor in the 
dispute. Neither looseness of character nor the birth of bastards 
renders the woman less desirable than before. If the brother-in- 
law charges the girl with bad character it is more to deprive her 
of her husband’s estate than because he considers it really bad. 
Such a state of things calls urgently for some institution of regis¬ 
tration of marriage .optional in the beginning and compulsory in the 
end. 

The Bar consists of 4 barristers, 5 vakils, 85 pleaders and 
mukhtars. Of these, 17 practise at Dharmsala, and the remain¬ 
der at the different outlying courts. 

Some statistics of crimes are given in Part H of this chapter 
(see also 84, 85 and 36 of Part, B.) 

(b) Registration.—The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Regis* 
trar for the District. Besides the Treasury officer, the Tahsildars 
and Naib-Tahsildars there are three honorary Sub-Registrars. 
The total number of compulsory registrations affecting immovable 
property averaged 1-587 per annum during the years 1908 
to 1917 ; the corresponding figures for optional registrations were 
160. The former figures show a tendency to increase while the 
latter figures show a decided tendency to decrease. During 
the triennium 1920-22 the number of cases of compulsory regis¬ 
tration was 6,651 of which 285 related to town lands. There 
were only 185 cases of optional registration during the same 
period. Wills registered averaged 15 during the same period, with 
a slight tendency to increase, and other optional registrations 
■affecting movable property averaged 95. 

The total income during the triennium 1920-22 was 80,599. 
The income from fees for copies of previously registered documents 
credited to Government under section 57 of the Act was 

I, 071. The total expenditure during the same period was 

II, 124. The work in all the registration offices in the. District 
is very light. 
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Section 0.—Land Revenue. 

(a )—Village Communities and Tenures. 


CHAPTER HI, C. 
Land Revenue. 


“ This subject will best be introduced by two extracts from Sir Original tenure of 
J. B. Lyall’s Settlement Report, which define in clear and forcible land in Kangra. 
language the main incidents of the tenure of land under the indige¬ 
nous government of the country. 


‘ First —Under the Rajas the theory of property in land was Lyall, § 25. 
that each Raja was the landlord of the whole of his raj, or princi¬ 
pality, not merely in the degree in which everywhere in India the 
State is, in one sense, the landlord, but in a clearer and stronger 
degree. The Mughal emperors, in communioatn n> addressed to 
the Hill Rajas, gave them the title of zamindar, i.e., landholder. 
Documents are preserved in some of the Rajas’ families in which 
this address is used. The Raja was not, like a feudal king, lord 
paramount over inferior lords of manors, but rather, as it wore, 

.manorial lord of his whole country. Rach principality was a single 
estate, divided for management into a certain number of circuits. 

The circuits were not themselves estates like the mauzas of the 
plains ; they were mere groupings of holdings under one collector 
of rents. The waste lands, groat or small, were the Rajas’ waste, 
the arable lands were made up of the separate holdings of his 
tenants. The rent due from the holder of each field was payable 
direct to tho Raja, unless he remitted it as an act of favour to 
the holder, or assigned it in jagir to a third party in lieu of pay, 
or as a subsistence allowance. So also the grazing fees duo from 
the owner of each herd or flock were payable to the Raj •, and these 
were rarely, or never, assigned to any jdgirddr. The agents who 
collected these dues, from the want down to the village headmen, 
were the Raja’s servants, appointed and paid directly by himself. 

Every several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate cer¬ 
tain fields, to graze exclusively certain plots of waste, work a 
water-mill, set a net to catch game or hawks on a mountain, or 
put a fish-weir in a stream, was held direct of the Raja as a separate 
holding or tenancy L The incumbent or tenant at the most 
called his interest a wdrisi or inheritance, not a malild or lord- 


ship. 


“The artisans and other non-agriculturists resident in villages 
held their lahi basi, or garden plots, of the Raja, not of their village 
employers and customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to 
service to him only. They were not the only class bound to ser¬ 
vice : the regular landholders were all liable to be pressed into 


(1) The Rajas took a share of every kind of income—the best hawk caught 
in a net, the largest fish caught in a weir, a share of the honey of the bee-hives and 
of the fruit of the best fruit trees ; even trees planted by a man in his own field were 
held to be royal property if of certain valuable kinds. 

aa2 
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CHAPTER ill, C. service of some kind, military or menial. The Rajas kept a 
Land Revenue. ^6^ hold upon the wastes : certain portions of forest were kept 
as ralcfi or shooting preserves ; and trees, whether in forest or 
open waste, could not be felled, except with the Raja’s permission. 
No new field could be formed out of the waste without a pntta, 
or grant, from the Raja, No wash, or other revenue agent, and 
no jagirddr could give permission to reclaim waste. Such a power 
was jealously withheld as it might have led to the growth of 
intermediate lordships. I have heard it said that, from a feeling 
of this kind, ivazirs or Mrddrs were never chosen from the royal 
clan, mdjagirs were generally given in scattered pieces. Certain 
rights of common in the waste round and about their houses 
were enjoyed not only by the regular landholders, but by all the 
rural inhabitants; but these rights were subject to the Raja’s 
right to reclaim, to which there was no definite limit. In short, 
all rights were supposed to come from the Raja ; several rights, 
such as holdings of land, etc., from his grant; others, such as 
rights of common, from his sufferance. 

“ Second 1 .~With regard to cultivated lands, the gist of the 
description (that given by Mr. Barnes) is that “ there were two 
separate properties in the soil, the first and paramount being the 
right of the State to a share of the gross produce, and the second 
the hereditary right of cultivation 2 , and claim to the rest of the 
produce on the part of the cultivator”. This hereditary right to 
hold and cultivate land was known as a ivdrisi, i.e., an inheritance. 
It was contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the 
punctual payment of the government dues. Directly those con¬ 
ditions were neglected, government had an undoubted right 
to transfer the tenure to another: but at first the alienation was 
only temporary, and the claim to recover within a certain period 
was universally recognized. The right was not saleable, for the 
holders “ never considered their tenure of that absolute and perfect 
character that they could transfer it finally to another. The 
land, they argued, belongs to Government; ours is simply the right 
to cultivate”. But, though not saleable, the right could be mort¬ 
gaged for a time, and, when the incumbent had no heirs, he 
was permitted to select a successor, and transfer his land to him 
in his lifetime. 


Distinction between 
tenures in the 
hills end plains. 


“ The first point to be here noted is a very important distinc¬ 
tion between the tenures of the hills and those of the plain country. 
“ In the latter ” (remarked Mr. Lyall), “ if the proprietors of any - 
old village are asked how they became possessed of their estate, 


1 Lyall’« Settlement Report §20 Sir J. B. Lyall is here summarizing Mr. 
Barnes’ description, which he appears fully to endorse. 

s In the same paragraph Sir J. B. Lyall further says : “All the landholders 
agree in deriving this original title from n patla, or deed of grant, from the Raja.” 
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they will generally say that their ancestor found the land waste CHAPTER III, C- 

and settled on it, and founded the village, or that he acquired it - 

by conquest or purchase ; they rarely admit that they owe their Ltnd Revenue, 
first title to any action of Government or superior authority”. 

On the other hand, the Raja was the acknowledged fountain of all 
rights in the soil, and no tenure was complete without investiture 
from him. This distinction is the key to a proper understanding 
of the hill tenures. 


“ It must therefore be remembered that the above description Tenures in the 
refers to the country generally, that is, to the kabzawdri taluqas, lower portioned 
as they are sometimes called, and not, except with many reserv- theDl8trict ‘ 
ations, to the taluqas of Andaura, Khairan, Kandi, Lodhwan 
and Surajpur in Tahsil Nurpur, and Chauki Kutlohr in Tahsil 
Hamlrpur. Towards the plains the tenures assume a different 
complexion. Instead of an agricultural body equal among them¬ 
selves, and looking only to Government as their superior, the 
community is divided into various grades, and one class enjoys 
privileges which do not extend to the rest. For instance, in parts 
of Nurpur and HamTrpur there exists in some villages a proprie¬ 
tary class who levy from the other cultivators a fixed cess on 

v v 

the entire grain produce, varying from one to two seers in every 
maund, and a small money rate of four to two qnnas on every 
ghumao of land cultivated with sugarcane, cotton, safflower 
or other stuffs not divisible in kind. These dues are collected at 
every harvest, and divided among the proprietors according to 
ancestral shares. But this is the surn of their profits; for the 
whole community, proprietors or not proprietors, pay at money 
rates according to the rateable distribution of the Government 
revenue. In some villages, again, the owners take not only the 
ordinary malikam (in kind or cash), but in addition ten per cent, of 
the produce from the joint heap. This is called rurpar. The 
rents are taken in kind or at money rates. Here and there was 
a family in each mauza, or hamlet, which claimed a kind of 
superiority or lordship. Under the Rajas, in practice, the rights 
of these families seem to have been limited to the privilege of giving 
the headman to the village or hamlet, and levying certain small 
cesses on the crops of the other cultivators. In as many cases as 
not the headman appropriated all the cesses, and gave no share to 
his kinsmen. Where these rnauzas contained any forest, the 
Rajas treated it as their own. Mr. Lyall wrote :—“ I have heard 
of several instances where a family of this kind was expelled for 
slight cause by the Rajas, and readmitted after a time on payment 
of a fine. Mr. Barnes was inclined to think that the privileges 
and position of these families were, in origin, official; this may be 
a true view ; many facts go to support it, hut it is equally possible 
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CHAPTER III, C. 
Land Revenue. 


Revenue sub¬ 
divisions : the 
taluqa. 


The mama, or 
“ circuit.” 


Barnes, § 104, 
DyaU, § 13. 


that they are the remnants of a proprietary right at one time'as 
perfect as the village proprietorship of the plain, but, in course of 
time, reduced by the encroachments of the Rajas to something' 
considerably leas”. 

“ In the hills, as we have seen, the principality forms one estate 
of which the Raja was the landlord in a sense unknown in other 
parts of the Punjab. The next step in the sub-division of the 
country was its conventional distribution into taluqas. The same 
word is in use in parts of the plain country of the Punjab, but there 
the absence of marked physical features rendered the formation of 
the taluqa circle a matter, as it were, of accident ; for instance, a 
taluqa in the plains often represents just that portion of land which 
some petty Sikh chief was able in bygone times to seize and hold ; 
boundaries, again, were liable to a constant alteration, the ruler of 
the day effacing the mark set up by his predecessor. In the hills, 
on the other hand, the diversified nature of the country suggests 
natural landmarks, and these have determined the limits of the 
taluqa sub-divisions. Thus the fertile plains of Andaura and 
Khairan, two taluqas of the Nurpur Tahsil, present a striking con* 
trast to the bare tertiary hills of Maubala and Fatehpur, which 
adjoin them; these, again, have nothing in common with the 
sandstone rocks and extensive plateau of the taluqas of Nurpur 
(proper) and Jugatpur. Palam and Kangra, though apparently 
portions of the same valley, are distinguished by a difference of 
elevation. The ialuqas ©f Changar and Balihar are separated by 
the crest of an intervening range. Thus the nature of the country 
has stamped an impress of permanence upon its sub-divisions, 
which have with very few exceptions survived unchanged from the 
earliest time, and have acquired a deep hold upon the feelings and 
prejudices of the people. A list of the taluqas grouped into the 
modern lahsils has been given at page 1 (chapter I.) 

“ The taluqas were sub-divided by the Rajas for fiscal manage¬ 
ment into circuits x , each one of which was so constituted in re¬ 
spect of size and physical characteristics as to represent '‘just that 
amount of land which one man could efficiently supervise”; with the 
assistance of a “ complete and numerous set of officials,” 
all of whom were the Raja's servants. In order to secure tins 
result, the circuits were of various dimensions according to the 


1 Barnes’ Settlement Report, sections 104—110. The vernacular name 
for these sub-divisions of the taluqa varies in different parts of the District. 
The names mentioned by Lyali are tappa, hakimi and tnagdhai. Barnes mentions 
the first and last. Tappa is the word commonly used. There is no exact English 
equivalent, and the general word “ circuit”, which is employed by riotl 
Settlement Officers, offers perhaps the nearest possiblo approach to accuracy, 
“Canton ” corresponds to taluqa. 
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nature of the country, extensive in the hilly tracts,where popula- CHAPTER III, C. 
lation and arable land are scarce; contracted in the open and close- ~"~ 

ly cultivated valleys. Where the circuits are very small, it is an evenue * 
generally found that they are fragments of an original larger cir¬ 
cuit, which was broken up often by assignment of land revenue 
under the Sikh or Mughal administration.” 

The constitution of these fiscal circuits is discussed by both Classification of 
Bailies and Lyall. Barnes appears to recognize two classes :— §§106 loe^e? 68 ' 

(1) Circuits composed of an aggregation of independent 
hamlets. The hamlets have each their separate boundaries which 
are as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger commun¬ 
ities. This is the more common class comprising all but those in 
the irrigated valleys. 

(2) Circuits composed of an aggregation of isolated free¬ 
holds. There is no recognition of internal boundaries other than 
those of each individual holding. 

Lyall substitutes for this classification one based on the Classification of 
difference of the tenures of waste land in different mauzas — y yaH * 

Class I —Mauzas formed of holdings of detached fields with 
no boundaries in the waste. 

Class II —Mauzas formed of hamlets with boundaries in the 
lesser wastes only. 

Class III —Mauzas formed of hamlets with boundaries in' 
eluding all the wastes. 


He criticises Barnes’ classification by pointing out that the 
distinction between freehold and hamlet is not so sharply defined 
as his classification would imply ; in both the origin of the tenure is 
the same, viz., a grant of land by the State to the holders or their 
ancestors. The difference is that, in the case of the hamlet the 
fields are so compactly situated round the house or houses of the 
family that the settlement is divided from the elds of the next 
family by intervening waste ; in the case of the freehold (or mixed 
holding, as Lyall prefers to call it), the fields are generally apart 
from the houses and intermixed with those of other families, and 
no compact and isolated settlement can grow up. • These facts, that 
is, the compactness and isolation of the fields composing the family 
holding, in the case of the mauza composed of hamlets, and their 
intermixture in the other case, though they left the tenure of the 
fields the same, in course of time produced a degree of difference in 
the tenure of the waste in different mauzas. In the one, boundaries 
between the family holdings in the waste within the mauza grew by 
degrees into more or less perfect recognition ; in the other, no 
idea of such appropriation or division of the waste arose. 
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CHAPTER III, C. “ A glance at the outward aspect of the mamas will, I think, 
LSri d R^V«nn* make it clear that this degree of difference of tonuro in waste has 
mainly arisen from physical causes. Take, first, a mauza in the 
Lyail, { 18. irrigated villages. The low and tolerably level parts of the area, 

which can be conveniently flooded from the water channels form 
the hdr. or open expanse of rice-fields. This land is too valuable 
and too swampy to be lived upon ; the houses of the landholders 
are seen closely scattered along the comparatively high and dry 
ridges or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard or 
small field or two round the house or houses in which it lives ; 
the rest of its holding is made up of fields scattered here and there 
in the hdr. Near the houses are long strips of grass like village- 
greens on which the cattle graze in common. Now in a mauza 
of this kind it is evident that the idea of boundary in the waste 
between family and family has not had the chance of arising. 
Often, however, a large mauza of this kind is divided by 
Th© hamlet, Lyall, some natural barrier (e.g., a deep ravine, river-bed or high ridge) 
5 18 - into two or more parts, having little communion together. Such 

natural divisions of the mauza were sometimes recognized under 
the name of lihas. But the tika was just as much an arbitrary 
division as the mauza itself; the different families in it, being 
of different castes, had little or no united feeling, and no sense 
of common property in the waste. 

“Take next a mauza in a country where there is no irrigation, 
but where the features of the landscape are bold ; that is, where 
open arable slope or plain alternate with steep unculturable hill. 
Here the houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over 
the surface of the arable land, the fields of each family lying, 
with few exceptions, compactly round the houses of the family, 
only separated from those of the next family by paths, or by 
small plots, strips or banks, of unculturable waste. The general 
grazing-grounds are the hill-sides which surround the arable land. 
Here, again, there has been no opportunity for the growth of a 
feeling of boundary between family and family in the waste as a 
whole. Small strips or plots of waste among and round the fields 
are in a way recognized as pertaining to the fields to which they 
are nearest; but the wastes outside, that is, the hill-sides, are fait 
not to belong to one family more than to another,—to be, in fact 
no man’s land. 

“ Thirdly, take a mauza in an unirrigated country where the 
features of the landscape are not bold ; that is, where it is composed 
of a mass of low steep hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow 
valleys or ravines. In a country like this there is little culturable 
land, and, what thefie is, is scattered here and there along the tops 
the ridgCs and edges of the ravines. Culturable and unculturable 
lands are everywhere intermixed in about the same proportion in 
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one direction as in another. Consequently the houses of the CHAPTER in, C. 

landholders are seen placed at nearly equal distances all over the 

area of the mauza, each group of houses surrounded by waste 

sprinkled with fields. Each family, as it has grown from its 

ancestor, the first settler, has brought under the plough all the 

culturable land within its reach, but has still, within the orbit 


of its fields, much waste, enough ; or nearly enough, for its require¬ 
ments in the way of grazing-ground. In a country like this, what¬ 
ever the original theory of property in the waste might be, it, is 
easy to see that, in the course of time, when no surplus culturable 
land was left to tempt new squatters, a feeling of boundaries in 
the waste between family and family must arise ; the whole area 
of the mauza would be sub-divided by such boundaries. 


“In every village in Kangra proper the tenure of waste falls 
into one of these three classes, and this threefold division is the 


basis of the classification of mamas given above. 

“The hamlet, or tika, which is the real social unit, is therefore hyall, $ 11, 
a sub-division of the mauza forming a community more or less 
isolated within its own boundaries. Lyall, however, takes ex¬ 
ception to Barnes’ statement that “ each hamlet has its own 
separate boundaries, which are as jealously watched and main¬ 
tained as those of larger communities ” as being too wide on two 
grounds— 

(1) Even among mamas formed of hamlets there are (as shown 
above) two sub-classes, in one of which the hamlet has 
boundaries only in the lesser waste, not in the greater. 


(2) In many cases the hamlet boundaries existed as a half- 
formed idea in the minds of the landlords, rather than as an accept¬ 
ed fact, and were not accepted by the State; and, where they 
may be said to have existed, it remains to be considered to 
what they amounted ; that is, what rights in the wastes included 
in them were implied in their recognition, either as between the 
families of landholders, or as between the landholders and the 
State. 


“The hamlets differ greatly m size 1 . They are largest and 
most compact in the Hamirpur Tahsil and parts of the Delira 
and Nurpur Tahsils. Here they are called graon, or gdon. In 
other parts the word applied to them is lark. In Nurpur another 
word-— basa —is sometimes used, particularly for the secluded 
little hamlets, which lie perched on the sides of the Hathi Dhar. 
Generally it may be -said that, when the family has grown large 
the houses and holdings are dignified with the title of gdon, or 

1 “ Some are assessed as low as Rs. 5. Others, again, pay a revenue of 
Re. 200 to Rs. 300” (Barnes). 
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CHAPTER III, C. village ; while smaller hamlets are called lark or basa —words 

_ ~~ equivalent to our homestead.” 

Land Revenue. 

When a family grows large, it is, of course, a sign that it has 
been long established. The oldest and largest hamlets are generally 
held by families of good caste who, on various grounds, used 
to hold rent free, in whole or part, under the Bajas, and who 
therefore had a special motive for sticking together and holding 
to the land. Generally speaking, in that part of the country 
which is nearest to the plains the landholders had a stronger feel¬ 
ing of property in the soil, and it is there that the largest hamlets 
are found. In the irrigated valleys the families and family hold¬ 
ings are generally small, one reason, according to Lyall, being that 
the malaria from the rice-fields had prevented the families from 
increasing. Not only in Kangra, but in Gurdaspur and other 
Districts, he had noticed an extraordinary difference in the growth 
of families in irrigated and unirrigated estates. In the one case, 
Lyall, §19. the pedigree-tree shows little increase of numbers in many gener¬ 

ations ; in the other, in the same time the family has expanded 
into something like a clan ; and where a family grew numerous in 
spite of the malaria, it did not hang together long ; the rent of 
the rice-lands was heavy, and transfers of fields, in default 
of payment, were frequent; many holdings were always going 
a-begging for an occupant, and the tendency w'as for members 
of a family to separate and settle on newly-acquired holdings. 


The individual hold¬ 
ing. 


Turning now to individual holdings, it appears that the 
highest form of property recognized in these bills was the 
hereditary right of cultivation called warisi 1 . This right 
was conferred by a deed of grant ( jpalta ) from the Baja, 
which was never granted for a whole village or even hamlet, nor 
for a block containing waste, as w'ell as arable land, but always 
for specified fields or culturable plots of which not only the rent, 
but the name and area also, were specified in the deed ; and the 
grantee ostensibly acquired no title beyond the four corners of 
his faita. By custom, however, such a grantee enjoyed a 
full right of common ( bartun ) in the unenclosed wastes surrounding 
his holding. This right has now, as will be shown, become a 
right of ownership ; but that no such right was recognized by 
settler, governor or governed under native rule, is amply 


1 The use of the word warisi is by no means limited to agricultural tenures, 
but is applied equally to the hereditary right to official poBts, e.g., to the posts ol 
ehaudhri or Jcotuidl. So, too, the hereditary vocations of the tanner or the black¬ 
smith, the carpenter or the priests, are each a species of warisi. The term in fact, 
is applied to any hereditary right or privilege whatsoever. 
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proved by Lyall, whose views are given below. Barnes thus CHAPTER HI, C. 

describes the wnrvd rights :— - 

Land Revenue. 

“ It is difficult to say what constitutes, in the estimation of the people, 
an hereditary ownership in the land. I believe the term, properly applied, belongs Barnes, § 124. 
only to the descendants of the original settlers, who by their industry and enterprise 
first reclaimed the waste. I have known cases where the present incumbent has 
held uninterrupted possession for thirty or forty years, but he will not assume, nor 
will the people concede to him, the appellation of waris. If asked whose land it is, 
they will still refer to those traditional persons in whom the right was once known 
to reside. There may be no traces of the, veritable owners ; another family may 
have enjoyed for half a century all the substantial privileges attaching to tho 
hereditary usufruct of the land, but the rank will still be withheld. Time alone 
can effect the change. As generations pass away, tho title of tho incumbent gra¬ 
dually acquires validity, less by thof oreo of his own prescriptive claims than by the 
lapse of time, which has obliterated the memory of the past. 

“ Strictly speaking, tho right to hereditary possession was contingent, upon Barnes, § 416. 
the proper cultivation of land and the punctual payments of Government 
dues. Directly these conditions were neglected. Government had an undoubted 
right to transfer the tenure to another, and to provide for the security of its own 
revenue. At first the alienation was oidy temporary, and the right to return within 
a certain period was universally recognized. Under the rule of the Rajas this limit 
was exceedingly ill-defined Popular feeling was always in favour of the heredi¬ 
tary claimant, and no lapse of time within the memory of the inhabitants was hold 
sufficient to debar his title. When the hills wore ceded to us, hundreds of individ¬ 
uals who had left the country through the oppression of the Sikhs recovered their 
lands by simply presenting themselves at the village and. proving their title to the 
actual incumbents ; and in our courts, whenever the claims of a horeditary owner 
of land, no matter how long dispossessed, were submitted to a village council, the 
arbitrators invariably awarded the entire holding to the waris. 

“The State was the acknowledged proprietor, and levied its rent ii money - 

or kind according to its exigencies or pleasure. The right of the people was simply ■ Darnos > 8 a-*, 
the right to cultivate. There was no intermediate class to intercept the earnings 
of industry, or to appropriate a share of the public revenue. All that was not 
required for the subsistence of the cultivator went direct into'the Government 
treasury”. 

On this Lyall remarked— 

“ I believe that this is a very good description of the tenure on which the j g jn 
fields or cultivated lands were held. It shows that the landholder was rather a " ’ * 

crown-tenant than a landlord ; he called his right a warisi, or inheritance, not a 
maliki, or lordship, and the same term applied to every kindof interest held of 
the Raja, even to a claim to some village office. But it does not matter whether we 
dub the waris in English a landlord or a crown-tenant, there is no doubt but that 
we must consider him to have had a property in his holding. In some principali¬ 
ties his claim on his holding was stronger than in others. I have heard old men, 
in praising the Rajas of the Katoeh or Kangra family, say ‘ they paid more 
respect to the cultivators’ warisi than other hill Rajas ; they would rather take 
75from the waris than 100 from an outsider. 1 

“ How little respect other Rajas sometimes paid to the waris may be gathered 
from stories relating to old times, which I have heard repeated, and from instances 
which have occurred in recent times in protected Hill States. 3?or instance, com¬ 
mon report says that, not many years ago, the Raja of Chamba more than once, 
by summary order, turned a man out of his ancestral house and lands, and gave 
them to a covetous neighbour. In fact, some say that to get such an order it was 
only necossary to get access to the Raja and present an offering of a handful of 


1 Kangra is favourably compared with Guler in an old saying, which may be 
roughly translated: “Book and ledger Kangra, pitch and toss Guler”. This 
referred, I think, as much to security of tenure as to fixity of rent. 
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'• rupees, but this is, no doubt, an exaggeration. But, at any rate, in some of the Hill 
(states the cultivators had’no better protection against the Raja than the Irish 
tenant used to have against hia landord ; a good Raju never>evicted an old cultivator 
without a very strong cause any more than a good Irish landlord did, but 
there was no protection against a bad Raja for a cultivator of bumble position, 
though a Strong family of good caste or social standing, had little reason tofear. 

If the proprietors of any old village In the plains of the Punjab are aske^ 
how they became possessed of their estate, they will generally say that thei r 
ancestor found tho land waste and retried on it, and founded the village, or that he 
acquired it by conquest or purchase ; they rarely admit that they owe their first 
title to any action of Government or superior authority. No doubt, this is common¬ 
ly mere brag on their part ; nevertheless, it is a significant fact that the feeling 
which gives rise to such bragging is not found in these bills, where all the land¬ 
holders agree in deriving their original title from a patta, or deed of grant.ofthe 
R-aja. These paltas were given not for villages or hamlets, or blocks of country 
containing sufficient waste for grazing, as welt as arable, land, but for certain 
specified fields or cultuntblo plots only ; the name and area of the plot, as well as 
the rent at which it w'as to bo held, are generally all to be found entered in the 
Valla". 

The following table gives the comparative age of titles in 


UkTaIL of FAMILY HOL'D IH GS ACCORDING TO THE HUMBER OF ft Elf ERA* 
TfOHS FOR WHICH RAC ft SOLDI KG 11 AH BERN HRLD BF PRESSHT FAMILY. 


Number of 






i 


family holdings. 

Acquired 
by present 
holders. ; 

From the ' 
father. 

From the 
grand* 
father. 

From the 
great- 
grand* 
father. 

From four 
to Bis 
gene ra¬ 
tions. 

From six 
to ten 
genera - 
tione. 

Above ten 
fenera¬ 
tions. 

37,781 

fill' 

8,119 j 

8,093 

8,467 

6,189 

5,534 

1,909 

570 


Lyall says (para. 71) :— 

“In parrjana# KSngra and Dehra not more than one-third go back to the 
grandfathers of the present holders ; in NQrpur and Hamirpur about one-third 
can be traced f nrther.” 1 

In the hills the estates consisted of holdings of cultivated fields 
only, not, as was ordinarily the case in the plains, of shares in 
all the arable and waste land within the boundaries of a village or 
mauza. The landholder of the hills had an interest no doubt in 
the waste mixed up with and surrounding his fields, but that 
interest differed in degree and in character from his rights in the 
arable land. There can be no doubt whatever that, prior to 
the Regular Settlement, all unenclosed waste was the property of 
the State, and that the landholders had merely rights of user 
therein. 


1 On the other hand, the remark of Barnes, section 124, that the people cling 
tenaciously to their right of t carisi, which no length of time would abolish, has 
been understood to imply that he considered that most of the holdings had been 
held for years. 
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These rights were called barton, and resembled the rights of CHAPTER III, C. 
common enjoyed by the commoners over unenclosed waste and Land Revenue, 
forests in England. The most universal was the right to pasture 
cattle or sheep and goats, the right to cut grass or leaves of 
certain trees for fodder, to cut thorns for hedges, to break off or ^ te lantb belong*- 
pick up dry wood for fuel. There were other privileges gener mg, by custom, to 
rally enjoyed, which can hardly be classed as rights of user, as v,llage communities, 
they were only lawfully exercised with the permission first ob- 
tained of some local official. Such were the privileges of getting " a '' 
all timber for roofing or farm purposes, green wood for fuel 
at marriages and funerals, splinters of pine for torches, Ac. 

Lyall continues :— 

'‘That these rights, such as the right of pasture and taking wood for fuel, were, 
mere rights of user, and rights of common, and not signs of ownership of the soil, 
will, I think, he admitted when they are described. For instance, to take the right 
of pasture, not only the regular landholders, hut also the other residents in the 
village, such as traders, shop-keepers, artizans and carriers, all grazed their cattle, 
sheep and goats in the waste lands Hoarsest their houses. Host of these men, no 
doubt, were also in some degree landholders, but some w ho wore not kept acow 
a nd goat or two. 

“ Again the State collected a grazing-tax, from which no class was excepted. 

It was levied everywhere on buffaloes, and in most or all places on sheep and goats ; 
the only distinction was that professional shepherds and herdsmen were taxed at 
higher rates than other classes. Cows and oxen were excused, but only, I believe, 
on superstitious grounds (gai hi pun). Again, supposing the right of grazing to be 
a sign of ownership of the soil then it is certain that t he customary limits, 
within which the men of each mauza or hamlet exorcised their right, would be found 
to correspond with the boundaries of the tnavza or the hamlet (where a hamlet 
boundary oxisted); butin practice grazing was not governed by such boundaries. 

As often as rot in waste lands, of whatever kind, on or near the boundary of a 
mauza or circuit (where the boundary did not form a natural barrier), the nearest 
inhabitants on both sides of the boundary had a common right of pastur¬ 
age, and I have seen eases in which a block of waste within one mauza 
boundary was in practice exclusively grazed by some families holding 
land and residing in the next mauza. So, again, in those parts of the 
country where hamlet boundaries within mauzas may 1 m- said to have been 
pretty clearly recognized, many hamlets grazed their herds on wastes out 
of their own boundaries, and no rule but one of convenience seems to 
have first decided where the cattle of each hamlet should or should not go. 

The original idea seems to have been that grazing in the unenclosed wastes was free 
to all men ; then gradually, as the country became thickly inhabited, the conveni¬ 
ent distances within which each hamlet had been accustomed to drive its cattle 
to pasture became the limits of its rights of grazing. These limits, however, 
overlapped, that is to say, while each hamlet had some waste, that nearest its 
houses.which it grazed exclusively, and upon which no other hamlet, as a matter 
of fact, intruded, the wastes further off, which were equally handy to other 
hamlets, were grazed on in common by all. It may be noticed also that it was a 
general custom that carriers, shepherds, or herdsmen on the march could halt any¬ 
where and graze for a day or two without leave asked. The same description which 
I have given of the right of pasture will apply generally to the right of taking wood 
for fuel, and the other rights of user. For instance, where a circuit or mauza con¬ 
tained little or no forest or scrub, the residents invariably had a right to go for fuel, 
thorns, &c., to thencarestforeet or jutglein some other mauza. So, again, in the 
ease of waste lands on the edge of a mauza, the right to cut the hay, or tall grass 
which springs up in the rains, sometimes belonged, by custom, to persons whoso 
lands and houses were in the next mauza. All these rights of the villagers in the 
waste were alike in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, not by the 
regular landholders only, and were exercised within limits independent of miuztt 
or hamlet boundaries. 
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CHAPTER HI, C. 

Land Revenue. 

Original rights of the 
States in waste lands 
within mamas. 
Lyall, § 23. 


“ These two features alone seem to me to show clearly that they were of the 
charaoter of rights of user, not of attributes of proprietorship iu the seal of t he waste; 
but if any doubt remains, it will perhaps be removed when the rights exercised over 
the waste by the State are described. The State, in the exercise of its rights of 
reclaiming culturable plots, and putting blocks of forest in preserves, could annul, 
with respect to such plots or blocks of waste, the interests therein of the neigh¬ 
bouring landholders ; and so long as it did not thereby stint them to an unbearable 
degree of pasturage, &c., it would have been held to beonly acting within its rights. 
It would, I think, be a clear mistake to consider a loose interest i i the waste 
generally, not in any definite part of it, to amount to a proprietorship of the soil. 


“ Certain blocks of forest within mauzaa were reserved as rakhs or shooting 
preserves by the State ; no grazing of cattle or trespass for cutting of grass or 
branches was allowed in them. A Rajput, to express the care which the old 
Rajas took of the forest, will often say that they considered thorn their garden. 

In forests not especially preserver!, and even in the open wastelands, trees could not 
be felled without permission. In most principalities the Rajas used to impose a 
thak, or pro hi bition of grazing, on all forests for the three months of the rains 1 ; this 
was done, I think, partly as an assertion of authority and partly with an idea of 
benefit to trees and game. Again the Rajas used to grant to the Gujavs and 
Gaddis, professional'herdsmen and shepherds, the exclusive right to graze buffa¬ 
los orsheep and goats in particular beats or runs at certain seasons- 

“ In waste lands of all kinds the State had a right of approvement, that is to 
say, the State could empower any person to break up and hold of it any plot 
of wafsto 2 ; no wasteland could be broken up without a potto or deed of grant. 
The Rajas were very jealous in this respect; under them no wazirov karddr could 
give a potto of his own authority. The persons who reclaimed waste laud under 
eueh a pa’ta thenceforward held it direct, of the State. He got at once as good a 
title as any landholder in the country; there was nothing higher in the way of 
title than the claim distinguished as a warisi ; and to a native the strongest form 
of tv&risi imaginable was derived from succession by inheritance to land reclaimed 
■from waste by a father or ot her ancestor under authority of a palla from the Rajas 
If the person who reclaimed the waste had before lived in another mav.ia and re¬ 
moved thence to reside on (.ho new holding, ho became at once entitled to tho same 
bar: an, orrights of user,in the wastes surrounding him as the oldest inhabitant- 

“ The idea of a tenant farming part of the holding of an ordinary landholder 
or crown-tenant was familiar enough to the hill people. A subordinate tenant of 
this kindwas called an opahv, but theideaof atenant holding land of the community 
or body of landholders of a mauza was quite incomprehensible to them. The 
.explanation is, that there was no feeling in the minds of the landho dors of the 
collective property in the -wastes within their mavza or circuit. In fact such a feel¬ 
ing has not yet fairly taken root, and the following facts will show how slowly 
it grows in the minds of the hill people. Under the loose and greedy system of 
government which tho Sikhs introduced, any petty Icdrddr could make grants 
of waste lands for cultivation, and under our Government, the village headmen have 
been encouraged to give patla nautor, or reclamation leases, in writing. According¬ 
ly, agood deal of land has boen broken up since Settlement, in most cases by men of 
the mauza, but often by outsiders ; in either case the reclaimer considers himself 


1 This custom prevails still in some dependent Hill States. In part of Mandi 
after the lhak is over, the people are not allowed to cut grass and wood for fuel, 
unless they pay some grain fees to a contractor, who has leased tho grass and small 
wood of the forest from the Raja. 

* As will be explained hereafter, in the mauza composed of hamlets, it is 
only true, with certain reservations, that theState had the power to grant any plot, 
to any person, and even in the other mauzas, the power of the State over the 
lesser waste was it- practice limited. Policy, and the fear of being thought 
tyrannical prevented it from doing anything which would seriously injure the 
rights of user of the old established landholders. All sorts of objections would 
be made, and often with success, to the grant of any plot neat a homestead, e.g,, 
thatitwasthe nihil dangardn, or place where the cattle stand when firstletoutof 
the stall, or their tdndb or bi&k, that is, the place where they lie in the heat of the 
Hay. 
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and is considered by his neighbours, to hold as a proprietor, not as »tenant of the CHAPTER III, C. 

community ; and this is the case with respect to men who have reclaimed land - 

within the last five years notwithstanding that for the last fifteen years the land- Land Revenue- 
ho-dors have been repeatedly told and have, to a certain extent, understood that, 
as a result of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, the wastelands have become their property. 

Many, however, have not really understood the change at all. Isuppose that, while 
I was revising the Settlement in Kangra, I must have been asked several hundred 
times by landholders to give them pattas or grants for waste plots within their 
own or some other circuit. 

“All this that Ihave written respecting the right of the State-to give grants of Existence of a feel- 
waste to outsiders, and the absence of a collective feeling of property in waste in the tn 2 °* collective pro- 
minds of the communities of landholders, is quite accurate with regard to perhaps perty m tho waste 
thelarger part of the country, especially the part most distant from the plains, but 0,1 tho part 0 - B 
hardly accurate with regard to the rest. In my description of the constitution of mea hamlets m 
a hill circuit I have explained how the family holdings in one class of mauzas re- certain parts o 
mained mere holdings of detached fields, while in another class they grew into country, 
hamlets compactly formed and separated from their neighbours by more or less Lyall, § 24. 
distinctly recognised boundaries in the waste. It was, I think, of this latter class 
of mauza, which is divisible into hamlets, that Mr. Barnes was thinking when he 
said that extensive wastes or forests were considered the undivided property of t he 
State, implying thereby that the lesser wastes were in part the property of the 
landholders. It was indeed the fact, with regard to a mauza of this kind, that 
putting aside any large wastes which it contained (such as a block of forest or the 
crest of a hill or mountain), in the remaining or lesser wastes hamlet boundaries 
would have been found sometimes distinct, often indistinct, according to the 
degree of development which the hamlets had attained. And where you found 
hamlet boundaries, you would have found also that the family possessing the fields 
had some kind of feeling of collective property in the waste within its boundary. 

They would have hardly called such waste their chikox ground, like their fields, nor 
would they have felt competent to put in an outsider to break up a plot and hold 
it as their tenant or even to break up a plot themsolves without permission ; 
but if the State had proposed to give a patta or grant out of it to an outsider, 
they would have greatly objected 1 . In fact they would have argued fairly 
enough that the bar tart, or use of the plot, belonged either entirely or principally 
to them,and thatasthey would bethegreatestsufferers by its enclosure, it should 
be given to them to enclose, if to any one. Even if a member of the family of the 
hamlet got the patta, he would have been probably compelled to throw the plot 
into the common holding, a 1 1 d thereby give theothers each hisshare. In those parts 
of the country in which hamlets and hamlet boundaries in the waste were most 
developed, all the fields of a hamlet are, with few exceptions, held by the family 
on ancestral shares. This is proof that here the feeling of collective property in the 
waste within hamlet boundaries existed, and was strong enough to prevent appro¬ 
priation of any part by individual members of the family. On the other hand, 
where tho hamlets were less developed, it will gonerally be found that only a part of 
the holding is held on ancestral shares, and that the rest, which has been reclaimed 
from the waste as the family has grown, is held by the actual reclaimers or their 
heirs only.” 

To summarise the tenures described in the foregoing para- Summary of ccmdi 
graps :—There were two rights in the soil recognized under native under°Latlve ruK* 
rule,—the paramount right of property, vested in the Raja as 
landlord, and the right of cultivation derived by grant from the 

1 In part of Hamlrpur, where there are no large wastes, and the hamlet 
boundaries are most distinct, I have hoard an Intelligent man say that, in the 
old times, if the Raja had given to a bannah wala —i.e., an inhabitant of a neigh¬ 
bouring hamlet, a patta or rent-bearing lease for waste land within another 
hamlet boundary, the men of the hamlet would have objected, or claimed a 
preferential right to take it up ; but that if the Raja gave an outsider a grant of such 
land, to be held rent-free as a favour, the objections of the men of the hamlet, if 
made,would not have been considered valid either by the Raj a or the public. 
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CHAPTER III, c. Baja and vested in the cultivators. The first right extended to 
L»ndRevenue ^ ie th® principality ; the second primarily extended only to 

the plot specified in the grant, but carried with it further rights 
of common in adjacent waste. For purposes of administration, all 
plots of land leased to cultivators were grouped into circuits of such 
size as to allow of supervision by a- staff of officials. In some cases 
(not in all, the determining causes being dependent upon accidents 
of locality) minor groups of holdings (hamlets) wore recognised as 
forming the units of which the larger circuit was composed. In 
some cases (not in all, theca ses being again accidental) distinct 
boundaries, whether of circuits or of hamlets, were recognised, in 
which both waste and cultivated lands were included. The system 
of tenure came down practically unchanged until the introduction 
of British rule. The i eriod of Sikh dominion, it is true, had inter¬ 
vened, but the Sikhs do not appear to have altered the tenure of 
land, however much they confused the old system of administra¬ 
tion. Moreover, many tracts were under their direct management 
for a very short time only, and a. few never. Before their time the 
Mughal Emperors had taken certain tracts as imperial demesnes, 
but these tracts were not large, and the Rajas now and again re¬ 
covered possession : so that even in these the system of tenure 
established by the Rajas was not materially changed. 

Effect of oui Settle- The introduction of British rule was immediately followed by a 
monte upon right* in Settlement of the land revenue upon principles imported from the 
plains of the Aiorth-West- Provinces. The loose circuits of the 
Rajfis became estates in tin- technical sense, i.e., revenue-paying 
units. Boundaries were laid down defining the limits of villages 
and (south of the Beas) of hamlets, and the whole area of the 
District, waste as well as cultivated, was included in the village 
boundaries. The holders of cultivated plots were declared to be 
joint proprietors of the areas thus defined in the sense in which 
that term is used in the plains. 

The transformation thus effected has the following main fea¬ 
tures 

(1) The body of landholders in each circuit were converted 
into a, proprietary body, in which each landholder (or khewatdar) 
was proprietor of his own holding of arable land, and co-proprietor 
(in proportion to the amount of land revenue paid by him) of the 
waste. 

(2) As a natural corollary to this, when the time came for 
assessment, the revenue of each circuit was assessed as a lump 
gum for the payment of which the whole body of landholders 
became jointly responsible during the term of Settlement. Great 
as this revolution was, it appears to have been quietly acquiesced 
in by the people, who indeed were considerable gainers by the 
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innovation ; for with the rights of property acquired in the waste, CHAPTER W, C 

the village communities received, by way of compensation for the - 

joint responsibility imposed, the right to collect and divide Land Reven “ e - 
among themselves the income arising from it, which was formerly 
included in the regular revenue collections made by the State. 

ti ( 3 ) Though in theory Barnes states (section 129) that 
‘extensive wastes and forests are usually considered the undivid¬ 
ed property of Government,” yet it has resulted from his arrange¬ 
ment that the property in the soil of waste land has been held by 
Government to have passed to the landholders, the State 
retaining only general rights of property in the timber, which 
rights, in a majority of instances, but not in all, are especially 
reserved in the village administration papers 1 . 

(4) The State being the proprietor of forest trees in the 
waste, it follows that in the forest, that is, in waste land more or 
less covered with wild tree or bush, the State and the landholders 
have separate properties, neither of which are free, for the pro¬ 
perty of the State in the trees is subject to the right of the land¬ 
holders and other residents of the village (and, perhaps, of other 
villages) to obtain the necessary quantities of wood for fuel, and 
timber for farm implements and building purposes ; and the 
property of the landholders in the soil is subject to the right of 
the State to preserve the trees. 

(5) The State, while transferring the property in the soil of 
the waste to the owners of fields, necessarily reserved the existing 
rights of third parties ; the rights of the Gujars to their sow&nds, 
or cattle walks, and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep runs, 
remained unaffected by the change; as also did the rights of 
common belonging, by custom, to the people of one mauza in the 
waste of another mauza. 

(fi) In the changes thus effected, holdings of cultivated land 
alone remained unmodified. Upon these the effect of the Settle¬ 
ment proceedings was to confirm the tenure, making it de jure, as 
well as de facto, proprietary. 

To bring villages thus composed under the usual technical Classification of 
classification involves necessarily some straining of the terms em- y illa « 0 
ployed. The technical nomenclature could perhaps be applied LyaU * 5 8 ‘ 
with less violence to the hamlets than to the villages as a whole. 

Thus Lyall wrote— 

. hami . ets ; taken separately, are, in respect of tenure, little miniatures 

of the villages in the plains. The Hindu law of inheritance, and divergences 
from such law caused by various causes, taken with the original ryolwari tenure 

mfmt 1 fl 1 li3uL S< ’f Sht i! ubsequ ? ntiy to evade these consequences, but the Govern¬ 
ment steadily refused to sanction any procedure which oould possibly be construed 
as a breach of faith. For, an account of the controversy wL'ch arose upon the 
subjects, see Lyall’s Report, paragraphs 28, 29. ^ h 

BB 
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CHAPTER III, C. P rev &iling under former governments, explain everything. About 7 per oent. 

-_ might he classed as zarMndari, 29 per oent. as pattidari, and the rest as bhaiachara 

Land Revenue, estates. But it is safer not to bring into the hills these strange term3 which are 

apt to mislead, and to say merely that about 7 per cent, are at the present moment 
owned by one man or by several holding in common, 27 per oent. by bodies of men 
(generally of one family) holding in part at least severally, and owning the estate 
on ancestral or customary shares, and the remainders by men also holding in whole 
or part severally, but not on shares, and where the only measure of right quoad 
the whole hamlet or the undivided part of it, is the proportion paid by each land¬ 
holder of the sum total of the revenue.” 


Khar elan or h&y 
preserves. 

Lyall, § 3 


Although the people graze their beasts indiscriminately in 
waste lands among the hamlets, guided only as to where they 
should go to by certain vague rules of custom based upon 
mutual convenience, yet certain parts of such waste a,re appro¬ 
priated, for a part of the year, by individuals as hii.yfi.elds or 
kharetars. Any time between the 15th June and the 15th October 
it may be observed that, while the greater part of the waste near 
the houses has been closely grazed, there are many clearly de¬ 
fined plots in which the grass grows long and thick. These are 
the kharetars of the landholders, on which they rely for a supply 
of hay and long grass for thatching; often these plots are pro¬ 
tected by the steepness of the ground or by some natural harrier, 
but, where necessary, the cattle are kept off by a temporary 
hedge of thorns. Those hedges are put up at the beginning of 
tho rains, and removed when the hay is cut; so that for the greater 
part of tho year no one but the men of the place could tell where 
the common waste begins or tho kharetar ends, and, in fact, there 
is then no distinction, as both are grazed over indiscriminately. 
The limits of the kharetars are fixed ; the same plot is preserved 
each year ; most landholders have their kharetars, but a few have 
none, and others, who might be expected to have much 
have very little. Generally the kharetar is in the waste nearest 
the house and fields of the holder, but sometimes it is near another 
hamlet, in a different mauza or circuit, in a forest, or high up on 
the hills. Those who have no kharetars make a shift by putting 
a corner of a field in grass, or by preserving the grass on the ter¬ 
races and banks of their fields. In former times, when there was 
more elbow room, the neighbours would not object to a man 
hedging round a bit of waste for a time, particularly in the 
rainy months when grass is plentiful. In a few years he or his 
successors would have established a prescriptive right ; this is how 
most of the kharetars originated, but some, no doubt, were 
assigned to the holders by orders of the Rajas or officials of the 
State. For instance, in some villages which have always been 
but scantily supplied with grazing land, there are families of 
Lobanas who hold very large kharetars and very little cultivated 
land : these men keep many oxen, and are hereditary carriers: 
the Rajas gave them large kharetars, because they frequently 
impressed their oxen for the carriage of stores. 
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The landholders did not consider themselves owners of their CHAPTER III, C. 
hharetar lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated L*nd Revenue 
fields. They paid no rent to the State for them, and the pay¬ 
ment of some kind of rent or revenue to the State is the great 
•criterion of ownership in the mind of a hill-man. The Rajas 
would have held that the right was a right to the grass only so 
.long as the land wag not granted to any one for the purpose of 
•cultivation, and the landholders would not have denied the theory, 
though they would have objected to their kharetars being turned 
into fields, on the ground that grass was necessary to them. 

In Mr. Barnes’ Settlement papers kharetars were not distinguished 
from the rest of the waste lands. But in practice the title to the 
hay has been recognized to be as valid and absolute as that to any 
other property. Mr. Lyall divided the kharetars into two classes, 
gharii, near the house or amidst the fields, and ban in the forests 
or on the high hill slopes. The former were recorded as private 
property ; the latter as village common, subject to the individual’s 
customary right of cutting hay for three months. 

The rights of pasture are described in Chap IT. A, pp. 269-275. 

Of the cattle-runs, whether soiv&nd, mhendiira or dhar, the only ones ue *‘ 

recognized in the old Settlement records were those held by Gujar 
herdsmen on whom alone the grazing tax was. maintained after 
Settlement. The reason of the distinction was this. When, at the 
Regular Settlement, the miscellaneous dr.es which had previously 
been collected by the State were made over to the newly constitut¬ 
ed village communities, the Gujar herdsmen objected to their 
grazing dues being transferred on the very reasonable ground that 
the limits of their runs and of the village overlapped so that 
collections would have been difficult and liabilities uncertain. 

All exclusive rights to grazing possessed by Gujars were entered in 
■ the Settlement records. Such exclusive rights exist only in Kangra 
proper, and not in all parts of it, nor for all Gujars. 

With regard to the sheep-runs of Kangra proper, Mr. Lyall 
thus explains his action— 


“ In the ease of the sheep-runs (dhar) in Bara and Ohbota Baagahal the 
rights are sufficiently definite and clear, and are declared in the village records; 
but the runs in other parts of the Dhaola Dhar are ordinarily admitted to be open 
to all comers, and the preferential claims asserted to a few are so vague and loose 
in nature, and difficult to attest, that I thought it safest to make no entry regarding 
even them. So, again, no entry in the village records will be found with regard to 
winter shoep-runs (ban) though certain families have undoubtedy distinct and 
definite rights of a kind in them, except in tho Nurpur direction. I, however, had 
a return of these winter-runs compiled, but I purposely refrained from attesting it. 
The rights of the persons claiming to be the warit of the run, and of those who 
associated with them (if the latter have any rights ),arein aloose, fiuideortof state. 
I did not wish to strengthen and petrify them by bringing thorn to book. The 

bb 2 
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!, Deputy Commissioner in his executive capacity should, however, in my opinion: 
look after the interests of these shepherds in case of quarrels with the village com. 
inanities, for in respect of grazing rights they are tenants of the State within the 
interest which it has reserved to itself in the forests.”' 

It may be noted that, the cattle and sheep-runs often overlap 
each other, as buffaloes and sheep feed on different herbage, 
the two rights do not conflict. 

In Kangra the title of Government, by old custom, to all 
natural streams and rivers is clear, subject, however, to lights of 
user possessed by shareholders in canals, owners of water-mills 
dr persons entitled by custom to erect fish-weirs. Water-mills are 
sometimes owned by Jhiwars or Kahars : of Inner they are owned by 
landholders, and worked by Jhiwars. A tax on them, which used 
to go to Government was, at Settlement, made over, as miscellane¬ 
ous village income, to the landholders of each mauza. The chips 
of fish weirs are no longer governed by custom. They are put up 
in accordance with rules made by Government. The subject 
has been dealt with in Chapter I. 

Lyall thus discusses these subordinate rights :— 

“ The tenures which I have been describing hitherto were formerly all of one 
grade. The Gaddi shepherd and Gujar herdsmen held their interests in their 
dha.ro or sowands as directly of the St ate as the regular landholders held their fields. 
The same may be said of the owners of water-mills, of lahris, or of privileges of 
setting nets for hawks, or putting up fish-weirs in certain places ; and I do not 
know' that the position of these tei- ures is necessarily altered by the fact that the 
State lias transferred the ownership of the soils of the wastes to tho village 
communities. The Gaddishephord, at any rate, who pays his grazing few, direct 
to the State, still holds his interest direct of the State, He is a tenant of the State 
within the interest, which it has reserved when divesting itself of the ownership of 
the soil. With regard to the Gujar hersdman, the hawknetter, or mill-owner, the 
ease is perhaps different; they now pay their dues to tho village communities, 
and must, I think, he considered to hold of them. But if their tenancy originated 
beforo the State transferred the proprietorship of the soil to tho mmtndnrs, they 
should, in my opinion, he held to possess a heritable and transferable title, and 
to he subject to pay rent or dues at customary rates only, or, in ease of a general re¬ 
vision of assessment, at rates to bo fized for term of Settlement by the Settlement 
Officer, at the same share of net profit as may be used in assessing tho land tax. 
The actual beds of streams and tho water in them belong to Government.. If, 
therefore, any persons have a right to erect fish-weirs in them, they are tenants of 
the State in respect of such right. No dues have ever been exacted from such 
persons though they used to send a big fish now and then to tho Itdja in olden 
times. Tho fa/in-holder pays no rent, either to the State or communities. He is 
proprietor of his holding, but not a shareholder in the village. In one way ho 
may now be considered to hold of the village community, for, if his interest lapsed, 
the land would revert to it, and not, as before, to the State.” 

He thus describes the rights retained by Government in vil¬ 
lage waste:— 

“ With regard to forests, all trees growing wild or planted by Government in 
common waste are asserted to be tho property of the State, with reservation of 
the rights of use (bartan) belonging by custom to tho landholders of the mauzas 

1 It is not uncommon for the dhdr waris to attempt to sublet his dhar, but 
the people in general have never acquiesced in this, and'the practice of alienation 
has been forbidden in the Forest Settlement of Bangabal. 
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and others ; it is also mentioned that conservancy rules have been from time to time CHAPTER HI, C« 

framed by Government for the protection of the trees, and the regulation of the -- 

exercise of the rights of use, and that these rules are binding on the landholders till Land Revenue, 
altered by Government. Again, it is declared that common waste of the nature of 
Forest cannot be divided, except with permission of Government, which may be 
refused in the interest of forest conservancy. Again, it is declared that common 
waste cannot he broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or transferred by 
sale, &c., without permission obtained by an application to be presented at the 
tahsil; and that permission may bo refused in ease there are treos on the land, 
either absolutely or until paymont of their value, and that persons taking pos¬ 
session without permission may be ejected by Government. These rules only 
define in precise terms what has been the former practice of the District under those 
Deputy Commissioners who have looked actively after the forests. Permission to 
cultivate has very frequently been refused, and squatters on forest land have been 
forcibly ejected. It is truo that practically no restrictions have been put upon 
the sale of forest lands to Europeans who wanted them to form tea or cinchona 
gardens, but this was boeause Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest 
rights m such oases. Again, it is declared, under the authority of the letter of the 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, No. 347, dated 6th January 1867, that the State 
has relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land or in iand entered in 
the now records as private waste.” 1 

For the tenure of lands cultivated for tea, see Chapter II. Tikabandi or 

definition ol hamlet,' 

In 1863, after the question of the proprietorship of waste lands boundaries, 
had been finally decided in favour of the village landholders, Major 
Lake, then Commissioner, recommended that the boundaries of 
hamlets within mauzas should be defined in the rest of Kangra 
proper, as they had been at the first Settlement in a great part of 
Tahsil Hamlrpur and the waste lands in that way sub-divided. 

He mentioned that such sub-divisions existed more or less in 
-other parts of the District, but were quite unrecognised in the 
Settlement Becords, which described all waste as the common 
property of the whole mama. This, when the demand for land 
arose, hind red sales, and caused injustice to individuals; on 
the one hand, no man was willing to sell land of which he had in 
practice the exclusive enjoyment, when he would only get a small 
lhare of the price in case of sale ; and, on the other hand, a majority 
entitled by the record to a share of the price could always be 
found who were ready to sell land in which they had no right 
by custom and" no enjoymet in practice. The Government 
approved the measure, and a beginning was made in Tahsli Kangra. 

Hamlets properly so-called did not generally exist in this tract, 
but there were large sub-divisions of the mama, commonly known 
as f.ikas, and most of these had been demarcated in a rough way 
by the patwaris. The first thing to be done in every mauza was 
to find out into how many hamlets it should be sub-divided, and 


1 In private waste are inoludod—lsi, the small plots held by almost every 
landholder and now in eluded in the rating ( bachh) and, 2ndly, the blocks of waste 
land bought of village communities by Europeans prior to revision of Settlement-. 
■I brought these clauses specially to the notice of Government in my No. 173, dated 
25t;h November 1868, to the Commissioner of the Division in answer to a question 
rut by the Financial Commissioner, also in my No. 309,dated 16th August 1868, to 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER III. C. to demarcate their boundaries. The people, as a rule, were 
- eager to sub-divide, as the measure gave them, for the first time. 

Land Revenoe. w jjat they felt to be a solid property in the waste ; and, moreover, 
did away with the fear they had long entertained that Gov¬ 
ernment was about to take possession on its own account- 
Where the hamlets or family holdings were large and compact,, 
each formed one tika; in the contrary case two or more were 
clubbed together into one. The number of tikas to be made in a 
village being decided, the settlement and demarcation of bound¬ 
aries were left to the people themselves. With few exceptions 
they adopted without dispute the natural lines which had always 
been more or less vaguely recognised among themselves. It was 
only when these natural lines produced a glaringly unequal dis¬ 
tribution of the waste that objections were made to them, and then, 
some slight concession ordinarily produced an agreement. Large 
blocks of waste were demarcated separately under the name chuk 
shdmilat deli, that is, blocks of the common property of the vil¬ 
lage. Small blocks of valuable waste to which several hamlets 
laid claim, and which they did not care to divide, were included in 
the boundary of one tika , but declared by entry to be the common, 
property of two or more hamlets. 

Many objections were brought forward and disposed of; in, 
most cases by the parties agreeing that certain plots in one tika 
should be recorded as the common property of two or more. In 
one or two cases in which the demarcation made was objected 
to, and it was found impossible to bring the different parties in a 
village to any agreement, the tikas were declared to be mere survey- 
blocks, and the whole of the unoccupied waste to be, as before, 
common property of the whole village. Nothing else could be 
done, for the basis of the whole work was mutual agreement, and 
though boundaries were already recognized in a way, yet they were 
too vague to be good grounds for decree, and no one would have 
wished or consented to divide the whole waste of a mauza in 
proportions to rating for the revenue, which we have made the 
measure of right in waste lands of bhdiachdra villages in the plains. 
The measure of tikabandi was not extended in revision of Settle¬ 
ment to Tahsil Kulu for the reasons given in Part II of the Settle¬ 
ment Report. 

Result oi the The result of the measure in Kangra proper was to demarcate 

definition of hamlet in the kabzawdrf taluqas of the four parganas as many as 5,688 
to^hich^he^aBte ^ as ’ w hich 5,512 were true hamlets or separate estates and 
lands have Reen 176 were blocks of waste and forest reserved as common property 

j«b-divided. of a whole township. Of the hamlets 607 contain within then 

boundaries some plots of waste land, which have also been reserved 
to the whole township, but with these exceptions all waste in 
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hamlet boundaries now belongs to the landholders in the hamlets, CHAPTER HI, Cb 
subject, however, to the forest rights of the State and to rights of L an «l Revenue, 
common pasture, &c., which may belong by ancient custom to 
people of neighbouring hamlets, so long as the land is not brought 
under cultivation. In these mauzas, therefore, in which tikabandi 
has been effected, the township now resembles in aspect those 
common in some parts of the Multan Division, in which the whole 
of the cultivated and the whole or greater part of the waste lands 
are divided into separate ring fence estates ; and the only bonds 
of union are the common village officers and the mutual liability 
to make good the revenue, with, in some instances, the addition 
of a share (calculable on share in payment of the revenue) in a 
block of common waste. Out of 898,504 acres of unoccupied waste 
in the 582 mauzas of Kangra proper, 392,437 have been reser¬ 
ved as common land of whole township and the rest has been 
divided among the tikas. In 244 townships all waste was sub¬ 
divided ; in 214 some was reserved ; in the rest no tikas were 
made ; of these one or two were not divided on account of 
dispute ; a few more were too small; the rest are outside the hills, 
and resembled villages of the plains in character of tenure. The e 
figures do not, however, show the full amount of sub-division of 
waste which was effected in revision of Settlement. The great 
majority of the tikas contain the holdings of several distinct 
families ; and where, as is often the case in the low hills, these 
holdings are themselves compact, and stand apart from each other 
these families took the opportunity offered by revision of Settle- 
mentto divide among themselves the whole of the waste lands with¬ 
in the boundaries of their tikas, which has thereby become a mere 
cluster of separate estates, each of which has its arable and waste 
lands in a ring fence. There are 523 tikas of this description, and 
in a great number more, most of the waste has been so sub-divided, 
leaving only a small proportion of the common property of the 
different families in the tika. 

In the irrigated tracts several mauzas, or rather lamhardars' Consolidation of 
jurisdictions were often much intermixed. No changes were made mau * a * by transfer 
when mauza boundaries were defined at first Settlement; hence it lltokMc^JchiU). 
followed that many family holdings of fields were separated (in the 
records) from the waste lands surrounding them and the mauza 
to which they naturally belonged, and treated as outlying plots 
(chak ddkhili or khdriji) belonging to another with which they 
had really no concern. The families owning these plots lived on 
or close to them, and not in the mauza to which th >y belonged in 
theory. So long as the waste lands were recognized as the pro¬ 
perty of the State it did not matter much to a landholder to 
what mauza, or rather circuit of management, he was attached • 
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but when the property in the waste was transferred to the village 
communities, it became clearly important to him that he should 
have a proprietary share in the waste lands round bis fields and 
homestead in which he had by custom a right of user and not in 
other, waste, perhaps several miles away, with which he had 
practically nothing to do. It was, therefore, determined to unite 
these plots, which were numerous in the main valley, to the village 
to which they naturally belonged. 

i! It may be worth while to make a guess as to the original cause of the difference 
between tho tenure of land in these hills and that existing in the plains 
of the Punjab. It may perhaps have to do with the ethnology of the country ; 
there is an idea current in the hills that of the landholding castes the Thakars, 
Rathis, Kanets and Ghirtbs are either indigenous to the hills, or of mixed race 
and indigenous by the half blood, and that the Rajputs, Brahmans, IChatris 
and Jats, and others arc the descendants of invaders or settlors from the plains. 
It is commonly believed that the inhabitants of the plains are the descendants of 
tribes of Aryan raee, who successively invadod India from the north-west. 
They came as settlers, and more or less completely expelled the aborigines from tho 
tracts in which they settled, driving them hack into the forests and mountains. 
It is easy to see how such a settlement by free tribes might result in a division of 
country into ostates held by village communities. I believe that this is how tho 
plains of the Punjab were sett led. As to the hills I suppose that they remained to a 
much later date inhabited only by aboriginal tribes, 1 ’ and that eventually they 
were invaded not by tribes of settlers driving back the old inhabitants, but bymili¬ 
tary adventurers subduing them much in the way in which Ireland vn- first in varied 
from England. Hay not certain peculiarities which we see in the hills, such as the 
formation of petty principalities, the sole lordship of tho chief, the customs of pri¬ 
mogeniture in hi? family, the contempt of the plough and business of farming by 
Rajputs and Brahmans, be explained as the effect of such conquering invasions, 
and of the military order which the invaders would have to maintain in the con¬ 
stitution of their society in order to keep down a subject face ? 

“ But, perhaps, the physical difference between a flat and a mountainous 
country will of itself account for the difference of tenures. In a flat defenceless 
country like the plains of the Punjab men naturally congregated in largo villages 
for mutual protection ; the houses being built wall to wail, each village was a 
castle ; the land nearest the village was cultivated, tho rest remained waste ; the 
men of each village formed in a dogrec a political unit; village fought with village ; 
and hence an idea of village boundaries and village lordship over the wastes 
might naturally arise. In the hills, on the contrary, the broken nature of the 
country prevented the formation of large villages like these in the plains ; the houses 
had to bo scattered here and there, so as to be near enough to the patches of cul- 
turable land. No single hamlet was strong enough to stand by itself, so all had 
to put themselves for protection under some territorial chief anil to unite under his 
leadership to defend themselves against outsiders. Hence might arise tho idea 
of the sole lordship of the chief, tho absence of village boundaries in the waste and 
the theory that all the waste was the property of the chief 

Returns made ont at the Revised Settlement showed that 
there were even in 1867, 37,588 families (■ i.e households, or 
groups of kinsmen holding shares in an ancestral estate and living 
on it in separate houses) of landholders in the (then) four Tahsils 
of Kangra proper, and their holdings were divided into 79,840 lots. 

1 Certain peculiarities in the present religious idea and customs prevailing in 
the hills have some resemblance to facts recorded of tho wild tribes still to be found 
in some parts of India. There are traditions which show that human sacrifices 
were sometimes made by the Rajas in comparatively recent times. 
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The number of shares is, of course, greatly in excess of this 
figure, for brothers and cousins very frequently hold their common 
inheritance without partition (Lyall). For the four Tahsils of 
Kangra proper, the total number of proprietors and tenants is 
given in Appendix 1 to his Deport as 232,829. 

The following is taken from Mr. Anderson's Settlement 
Report, section 10 :— 

“ Kangra proper is a tract of small holdings. Mr. Lyall at the Revised Settle¬ 
ment calculated that 6f acres of arable land owned jointly by two brothers or cousins 
was the ordinary type of a proprietary holding and 3 acres cultivated jointly by two 
brothers the type of a tenancy. In Kangra the average was 2 acres for a single 
proprietor and 1 acre for a single tenant. He considered that sub-division had 
reached its lowest point; and ho noted that even then they could not all live on the 
land, and that many had to leave their homes for service. But the process of 
partition has been going on rapidly since the Revised Settlement, and the statistics 
show that the area per holding is now a good deal less than it was :— 


Tahiti. 

Average cititivatbd /i ea. 
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revenue 
per 
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Nurpur 
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31 

49 

K-l 
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2-S 

2-6 
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“ The figures for the average area per holding and per owner are prepared by 
tihrn and not by mamas, and they are therefore somewhat misleading, as not only 
does the same owner frequently have shares in several holdings in the same tika, 
but he may also have land in other tikas of the same village. The smallness of the 
holdings may thus be to some extent exaggerated. I have therefore given the area 
for each family on the understanding that it consisted of five persons. Such a 
family has in Kangra about 2J acres and in Harmirpur as much as 6 acres, and 
over the whole 4 acres. There is almost four-fifths of an acre to each head of the 
population. As was to be expected under the circumstances the land is mostly 
cultivated by the proprietors, and but for the prejudice of many Brahmans and 
Rajputs against ploughing the area of klmd-kasht would be considerably higher.” 

According to the figures of the last Settlement holdings aver¬ 
age only 2| acres of cultivated land in Dehra and 31 acres in 
Hamirpur, while the amount of cultivated land held by each in¬ 
dividual shareholder or owner is If acres and 21- acres, respective ly. 
Taking each family to consist of 5 resident persons, the average 
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CHAPTER ID, C. amount of cultivated land held by a family is 4 acres in Delira and 
Land Revenue. ^ acres in Hamirpur. In Palampur Tahsil the average size 
of holdings is only just over 2 acres according to the records. 
The cultivated area held by owners in 1892 was 65 per cent., 
and in 1914 it was 54*58 per cent. In Kangra Tahsil the aver¬ 
age size of a holding is 1'79 acres of cultivation, and there are 
1 * 64 cultivated acres per share-holder. Sub-division of holdings 
amongst the Ghirths is carried to an abf n rd length, and in Kangra 
taluqa where they predominate there are only 7,768 shareholders 
and no less than 13,394 separate holdings. The average size of 
holdings of cultivated land for each circle is as follows :—Riblu 
1*65, Kangra 1 * 53, Palam 1 * 68, BargiraonB * 49 and Ramgarh 2*09. 
The cultivated area held by the owners is 52*88 per cent, of the 
total cultivation. In Nurpur Tahsil there are 24,093 proprietary 
holdings with an average cultivated area of 4*83 acres. Assum¬ 
ing that 90 per cent, of the population is of the land-owning classes 
and that a family averages five members the cultivated area per 
family averages 5 * 8 acres. Owners hold 46 • 6 per cent, of the cul¬ 
tivation in the Tahsil. These figures as noted above give an 
exaggerated idea of the smallness of holdings since it iB very 
common to find the same holding repeated in the records of 
several tikus. 

Sub-division has reached its lowest point, in fact as it is if 
all these people relied on their land only for a livelihood, num¬ 
bers would be starved. But a great number of the smaller pro¬ 
prietors and of the tenants carry on some other trade and avoca¬ 
tion in the villages or send out one or tw 7 o members of the family 
to work for hire at a distance, and among the better classes nearly 
every family has some of its members away on service in some 
part of India. 

No arable land is specially devoted to growing fodder for the 
cattle. In the irrigated valleys the cattle are fed on rice straw 
and die in great numbers as they are half starved at some seasons 
of the year. The cost of replacing them is a heavy item in the 
farming expenses. On the other hand. the mountain or hill villages 
generally contain much grazing waste land, and the land-owners 
in them are better off as each man can make some money by breed¬ 
ing and selling cattle, sheep and goats and by making and selling 
a little ghi or clarified butter. 

T«ftaats and rants. Tenants in this District fall into three main classes :— 

(1) The tenant who farms with plough and oxen furnished 
by the landlord. 

(2) The true farmer or opahu. 

(8) The occupancy tenant. 
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The class which farms the land with plough and oxen furnished CHAPTER III, C» 
by the landholders, comes between the lama, who is a mere farm L an j p ev «oue. 
servant, and the regular opahu or tenant farmer. They are 
called by various name? in different localities, the name generally ^uitivate^itb W ° 
having reference to their share of the gross outturn, which is landlord’s plough, 
one-half of what remains after putting aside the sat or share for¬ 
merly taken by Government, the sat being half or a third, their 
share is a fourth or a third ; if they are assisted by a icama supplied 
by the landholder, they get only an eighth. Hence originated the 
names, by which they are commonly distinguished, of chautegu, 
trihana, or alholu tenants. In Palam they are also called phuh- 
pholu, a name which conveys the idea that such a tenancy is a 
livelihood for a single soul only. The custom is for the landholder 
to engage with men of this class at the beginning of the year for 
the year only, giving them something at the time by way of 
sai or earnest money. It is of course impossible for any kind of 
tenant right to grow up in land farmed in this way from year to 
year only. 

The true tenant farmer or opahu finds his own livestock Class II:; tenants 
and implements ; if he resides on the land he cultivates, he is ^hei/o^Tpiougbs.. 
generally distinguished as a basnu or basiJm opa.hu. 1 If & c . 
he lives in the village but not on the land, he is called simply an 
opahu or an adheo, or a Icirsan; and if he comes from another 
village to cultivate a hal chub, bhatri, opra or dudharchar opahu. 

The last word implied that he has put up some kind of shed on the 
land in which to stay the night when necessary. These opahits 
with the exception of a very few who pay rum, that is, a fixed rent 
in grain and cash, are all metayer tenants, sharing the gross pro¬ 
duce with the proprietor in proportions which vary accord¬ 
ing to agreement or custom of the locality. When the grain is 
in the heap, the fees due to the weighman, watcher and rural 
artisans are first deducted in some places but not as a rule, 
and the remainder is then divided. In most localities the pro¬ 
prietor gets a half even on unirrigated lands, but if tenants are 
scarce, or the soil not very good, he gets only two-fifths or one- 
third, or in some cases one-fourth. On the other hand, on good 
irrigated lands he gets more than a half. For instance, in Gharoh, 

Bandi and Chari, exceptionally fertile villages; in taluqa Bihlu, 
the produce of the irrigated lands is generally divided between 
proprietor and tenant as follows:—The purana mol, that is, the 
old government demand, so many measures of grain, is first taken 
out of the heap by the proprietor, then the seed corn, with half as 
much again as interest, is taken out and appropriated by the 

1 The word bijhai is often applied to an owner of the land to distinguish 
him from the mere tenant farmer or opahu. 
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CHA PTER III, e. person, whoever he might be, who supplied it at sowing time. 

Land Revenue. roluain( ler, after deduction of village servants’ fees, is divided 
half and half between proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, 
when the tenant’s share is ascertained, recovers from him a fee 
of 10 per cent, in grain or panjotra. Nowhere else does the 
proprietor get such a large share of the produce : in the Hal Dun 
he only gets half, and in the best irrigated lands of Palaru and 
Rajgiri only half plus karda or panjotra, at the rate of five kacha 
sers per kacha rnaund on the tenant’s share. In itajgiri and Palam 
the produce of a field of sugarcane is divided as follows :— If 
the proprietor and tenant go halves in the expenses of work¬ 
ing the press and the cauldron, then the gur or molasses is divided 
half and half; if the tenant bears all expenses, then the proprietor 
gets only one-third. 1 

The me dais as a general rule are now paid by the tenants. In 
tihis near Nagrota in Kangra Tahsil deductions are made out of 
the common heap for carriage of the produce to the owner’s house 
and for the cook’s pay. A fierce struggle is going on between the 
landlord.’ and the tenants over the rates of bat a is and deductions 
to be made from the common heap, and it is impossible to say w’hat 
rates will eventually be accepted by both the parties. In 
several places lands have been left uncultivated owing to the un» 
compromising attitude of the tenants. 

by tenants 1 to lUd The tenant farmer, in addition to his rent was bound to give 

land-owners. ° three days' wwk in the year on any other land his landlord might 
have, if asked to do so. This service went by the name of jowari. 
One day called haleta was taken at ploughing time, another 
(daretar) at reaping time, a third, at karoti or mowing time. In 
some places only (.wo days’ work was given instead of three. 
The landlord had to find the tenant food for the day. This cus¬ 
tom of jowari prevailed generally in Kangra, Hatmlrpur, and part 
of Dehra : it was less defined towards the plains and in Tahsil 
Nurpur; there, particularly in taluqas Andaura and Khai- 
ran, the proprietors w r orked their tenants in a rougher and 
looser fashion, getting what work they w r anted out of them, but 
following no fixed rule. When a landholder went, on a visit, or 
entertained a marriage party, the tenant would carry his bundle 
or coine to work in the house, getting food while so employed, 
This, though generally done, was not always or strictly enforced. 
A landholder only expected service of these kinds from a regular 
tenant, that is, from a family which held a wdiole farm of him : 
between whom and himself there was a permanent connection. 

1 It is calculated m taking account of working expenses that it takas twelve 
men and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, cauldron, &c. The owner of the plant 
whether he be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear an cl tear of the press and 
cauldron, respectively, two or three kacha sers of gur per day. 
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The outsider, who came from another village to cultivate certain CHAPTER IH, C° 
fields for a season, or the man who held a stray field only, was not Land Revenue, 
expected to do any service. It was a general custom in Hamirpur, 

Bajgiri, and parts of Palam for the tenant to present to his land¬ 
lord, on sairi day, an offering of a dish of walnuts, or a bunch of 
plantains. If the tenant was also an artizan, he presented some 
article of his manufacture, such as a pair of shoes, a bottle of oil, 
the legs of bedstead, &c. 

Such services are no longer rendered by the tenants, and there 
is no recognized custom now. When the relations between the 
landlord and the tenant are cordial the latter will generally do 
any petty service that the former will require him to perform, 
but to say that any such service forms part of the rent to be paid 
by the tenant or that the landlord can insist upon it as a matter 
of custom is to say what probably existed in the past, but which is 
no longer true. 

With regard to time of change or eviction of tenants, the Customary time for 
general custom is, that, if a landlord put in a man to cultivate the Ly’Iii n f 5 a 3 tenailt ’ 
autumn crop, he must let him hold on for the spring crop also ; 
whereas, if he puts him before the spring crop, he may evict after 
it is harvested. The explanation of this is that the autumn crop 
puts the fanner to greater expense and trouble, and it is therefore 
thought that he should be allowed to work out in a second harvest 
the benefit of the labour and manure put in for the first. But 
in some exceptional places the spring harvest is the most im¬ 
portant, and there in consequence the rule is reversed . 1 Mr. 

Lvall wrote :— 

This rule would apply to eviction of any class of tenants. Prevailing under- 
but the only class which are felt by the parties to hold from year proprfetore°md 0ri 
to year, or for one harvest only, are the phuk-pholus and others tenants with regard 
who farm with landlords’ ploughs, and the opr a opahus and to of 
others who come from other villages. j.yall, § 54 , 

“ Between the hasiku opahu (who have been induced to 
settle down on the land and build themselves a basi or homestead 
on or near it for the purpose), and their landlords the 
feeling or understanding is different. There is no deed or express 
verbal agreement, but the implied contract is that the tenant shall. 


1 This general custom is expressed in a popular rhyme— 
“His autumn, his spring harvest: his betrothed, his bride.” 
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CHAPTER ill, c. hold so long as he farms well and pays his rent; or, in other words 
Land Revenue “ qasur,” that is, till commissions of fault against his tenure. 1 


“ Between the landlord and the other village op-thus, who 
do not reside on the land, and lived in the village before they got 
it, who perhaps practice another trade besides farming, the feel¬ 
ing is rather that the tenants holds not “ ta qasur and not from 
year to year only, but for an indefinite time until it is to the ad¬ 
vantage and convenience of the proprietor to dispose otherwise of 
the land. 


“ I have been talking, of course, of the fields which form a 
tenant’s regular farm, not of stray fields which he may take up in 
excess from time to time. 


“ This distinction, which I have drawn between the basiku 
opahu, or tenant settled down on the land he farms, and the 
opahu whose home, though in the neighbourhood, is not connected 
with the farm, is one which is, I think, generally recognised. 
It is based on the presumption that in the one case to induce the 
tenant to move, build and settle down, he must have been led to 
expect some permanence of tenure; in the other case the same 
presumption does not arise. But to say that by custom and feel¬ 
ing of the country the whole question of right depends on whether 
the tenant lives on the land or not, is to say too much, and to draw 
a more distinct line between the two classes than really existed or 
exists. In point of fact, the degree of length of occupany also 
carries great weight. Mr. Barnes, in the passage already quoted, 
says :—‘ Sometimes the agent acquires, by long possession, 
a prescriptive right to cultivate, and becomes a fixture upon the 
' soil,’ and I can say that in my Indian experience I have not met 
with any race in whose minds the idea of right to a thing seems to 
grow up, out of mere enjoyment of it so quickly as in the 
minds of the men of these hills. Therefore, even where the 
tenant does not live on the land, if he has held for many years, or 
if the tenancy has descended to him from father or grandfather, it 
is felt to be a very hard case if he is evicted without some strong 
cause. 

“ 1 At several meetings of proprietors and tenants held during Settlement, 
the people were asked to explain what they considered a fault or “qasur ’’ 
which would justify a proprietor in evicting a tenant of this kind. They 
agreed in saying that it must be a fault strictly connected with the farm, 
and causing loss to the proprietor, such as continued bad farming, stealing 
from the threshing-floor or failure to pay the rent punctually where the 
tent is a fixed sum. I remember myself putting to one meeting the case 
of a tenant whom I supposed to have lost his temper about a trifle, and 
to have given a deal of abuse to his landlord. I asked whether such con - 
duct would be a fault justifying eviction, and was told at once that it 
would not, though there is a particular dislike of abuse in the hills. 
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“ As to the basiku opahus (particularly those who hold of CHAPTER 111, C. 
proprietors, who have a caste or family prejudice against farming j^ndRevenue, 
themselves), no one can talk much with them without seeing 
that they at least believe themselves to have some kind of right of 
occupancy. In the Palam particularly I observed that those of 
standing conceive themselves to have a right to hold from the 
proprietors parallel to the right the latter have to hold of the 
State. The proprietors in former times, only held of the State so 
long as they did service and paid rent punctually ; so the tenants 
conceive themselves to liold of the proprietors. Just as the hold 
of the proprietor or crown-tenant, weak at first, became streng¬ 
thened by long possession and descent from father to son into 
a ivdrisi or recognised right of inheritance, so the same inci¬ 
dents have strengthened the opahu’s hold on his farm. I 
have heard tenants of this class speaking in evident good faith, 
define their own interest and that of the proprietors in tho land 
as follows :—“ They are (• malik ) owners of the (satA) first 
half of tho grain, and of the ( theka ) business of paying the 
revenue and we are (malik) owners of the (kraiA) remaining 
half, and of the ( kdshi ) business of cultivation.” 

And if you question the proprietors, they will admit that 
a basiku opahu even of short standing (unless he received the 
basi or homestead roady-made from the proprietor), ought not 
to be evicted, except for grave fault, and that it is a great sin 
(pap) to evict one of old standing (whether his progenitor got 
the basi ready-made or not). 

“ I remember that this was allowed nem ton at a meeting of 
proprietors held in 1868 in the Palam, and that they readily ap¬ 
proved at the same time of a proposal to enter in the iqrar- 
ndmds, an agreement permitting such tenants to sue, if dis¬ 
possessed without grave offence, not only for full compensation for 
buildings, and improvements (trees planted, stones cleared, fields 
extended, &c.,) but also for damages for eviction. A very 
similar proposal, communicated to the proprietors in 1867, which 
included not only the basik opahu but every regular tenant 
who had held since Sikh times, was very generally assented to in 
all four parganahs. 

“ Neither of these proposals was oarried out for reasons which 
will be mentioned hereafter in describing the manner in which 
revision of Settlement was effected. But before the Tenant Act 
was passed, some few suits were brought in Settlement Courts by 
basiku opahus, who had been evicted. With my concurrence 
decrees were given for re-instatement, in default of payment 
by the proprietors of certain sums by way of compensation and 
damages. I noticed that the juries who assessed the damages 
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CHAPTER III, C. gave more than I should have awarded, and that the proprietors 
Land Revenue, P a ’ c ^ m0iU! y without feeling themselves wronged. Again, 
at commencement, of revision of Settlement in 1865, I convoked 
meetings of proprietors in all four parganalis, and asked thorn 
if any classes of tenants, by custom of country, were entitled to 
the status of hereditary cultivator ( maurusi ). The Hamirpur 
meeting said that basiku opahus .should be considered here¬ 
ditary and the Dehra meeting the same with regard to all regular 
tenants of 35 years’ standing. 1 ” 

^ ave quoted these incidents of my work to show what the 
of» kind which do- feeling of the country is, and to prove what I began by saying, 
serve to be protected viz., that, a basiku tenant is felt to have strong claims, and that 
a similar feeling exists in favour of other tenants who have held 
for very many years. Whether these claims ought to be left as 
moral claims to the good feeling of the proprietors, or whether 
they ought to be recognized by the law and protected by the 
courts, is the question. Under native rule in the hills there were 
no law courts the Raja or his u-azir in the times of the Rajas, 
And the karildrs in the times of the Sikhs, were the authorities to 
whom a tenant might have complained if evicted. Such complaints 
were sometimes made : more than one of the old kanlars 
or ? vazii's who still survive have told me that they remember 
occasionally taking up such complaints against a proprietor, and 
inducing him to re-instate the tenant. I must say, however, that 
they did not profess to remember any ease in which they compelled 
a proprietor by a direct order to re-instate ; they said they brought 
the parties together, remonstrating with the proprietors, and tell¬ 
ing the tenant to 1 fumble himself and beg pardon. This they 
found sufficient in those days, as it was not then safe to get a bad 
name with the authorities or disoblige a man in power. 

*•' Against tliis positive evidence of one or two old harddrs 
must be put the negative evidence contained in the replies to 
similar questions given to me by two or three of the jagfrdar 
Rajas of the District,. In former days, said they, we were the real 
landlords ( mulik ), the present proprietors were our tenants 
( asdmi). We had nothing to do with their tenants, the 
opahus, and should not have interfered to prevent their evic¬ 
tion. 

'■ I have also questioned many landholders : some say that 
neither Raja nor kclrddr would have ever listened to an opahn’s 

■The other two, i, e„ the Kangra and NCrpur meetings, awarded the hereditary 
status to none but ex-proprietors and clearers of the waste ; they wore presided over 
by Tahsildars working in the Settlement Department, men.who had been lately 
engaged in making hereditary tenants in the Amritsar Division ; the two former 
meetings, on the contrary, were presided over by old Tahsildars of the District, 
of whom one was himself a hill -man. 
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complaint, of eviction ; some say that occasionally it would CHAPTER in, 0. 
have been attended to, or that a self-constituted village jury or L an el"l?«w enae 
panchayat now and then took up such cases, and compelled 
tho proprietors to bow to public opinion and re-instate the tenant. 

“ It must be remembered that for some time past there has 
been a general feeling among the landholders and upper classes 
of the Punjab, that our Government interfered too much at first 
Settlement for the piotoetion of the tenant, and is likely to do so 
again. Their first impulse, therefore, when questioned by a 
Settlement Officer, is to admit nothing from which a tenant 
right might bo presumed. 

“ But, even if it bo held proved that in former days there was 
no law, or custom having the force of law, under which a tenant 
could claim a right of occupancy, that fact will not of course 
settle the question in the present day. The domain of law 
was then very limited ; society was, as it were, composed of a chain 
of jurisdictions or hahimis, in each of which personal government 
prevailed ; the head of a family, the headman of a village, the 
barter> hotioal or wa-zir of a taluqa, the Baja of a principality, 
each within his own line, was more or less of a despot, and the 
superior, except in a case where his own interest was concerned, 
was very unwilling to interfere with the action of the inferior, 

“ Another reason why it is hard to argue from the past, or to- 
gay what the law or custom then was, is that circumstances have 
changed so greatly. Formerly in Kangra the supply of tenants 
was much less than the demand ; proprietors have often told me 
that they used to have to coax their tenants to settle 
down and stick to their farms; the proprietors’ interest 
was in those days a sufficient guarantee to the tenant that 
he would not be evicted except for some very grave cause ; and 
if he was evicted, he could easily get another farm, or, if enterpris¬ 
ing enough, get iand from the State and become a proprietor. 

“ Under such- circumstances, without doubt disputes about 
eviction between proprietor and tenant must have been few and 
far between, and it is therefore not surprising that it is now 
difficult to produce precedents to show how such disputes were 
decided when they did occur. 

"On the whole, my opinion is that a Settlement Officer would 
not be justified in recording even the basiku opahu as having 
by custom a right of occupancy, nor would a court be justified in 
decre ing such a right under ; action 8 of the Punjab Tenancy 
Act. There is no sufficient proof that they enjoyed something 
e quivalent to a legal title to such an interest in former times. 1 

1. See pages 399 and 400 of this v.iiun e. 

CC 
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CHAPTER HI, C. “ There remains the question whether any special act is re¬ 
quired for their protection against arbitrary eviction. I do not 
know that it is necessary, but I think that an act 
which left the proprietor at liberty to evict, but gave the 
tenant a power to sue for damages for eviction, would 
not be unjust to either party and no real innovation. 
It might be left to a jury to award the damages with regard 
to the value of the farm and the existence, on the contrary, of 
any justification of eviction in the way of fault against his tenure 
op the tenant’s part. Any act which compelled the proprietors 
to come into court and prove a fault before evicting would, in 
practice, be unfair to them. Our courts are not delicate instru¬ 
ments, they have the record before their eyes, but see things out 
of doors darkly. It would be hard to prove faults against the 
tenants, and their position would become unnaturally strong, and 
their old relation to the proprietors would be destroyed. 


Enquiry into tenant “But it is not likely that any Act will be passed, and then all 
right made at fet these hasik- tenants will become mere tenants-at-will 1 if the 
Settlement. courts take the view I. anticipate, all at least, except those recorded 

yaU ’® 8 in Mr. Barnes’ Settlement papers as maurusi or hereditary. 

The paper which purports to define the status of the tenants is 
the iqrarnama. In every one there is a clause, headed, “ notice 
of hereditary and non-hereditary tenants,” which either contains 
or refers to a list which professes to give the names and status of 
all tenants, or commonly of all hereditary tenants only. But 
somotimes instead of a list there is a dry notice to the effect that 
there are no hereditary or non-heroditary tenants in the village, 
as if the comprehensive meaning of the terms had been overlooked 
from ignorance, for the other papers of the same village often 
show that the proprietors did not farm all their lands themselves. 
The lists appear to have been made out as follows :—The tenants, 
whose names were entered in the measurement papers, attended 
before a jury or committee of villagers, who were told to make 
out a list of those entitled to the hereditary status. This was 
not a bad process,—better than that followed in many Districts 


1 I. expect that a good many will be evicted in a few yeans time. The proprie - 
tors having increased in numbers are taking more and more to farming and want 
the land for their own ploughs. Where estates are very small, as in these hills, 
and both proprietor and tenant are mere peasant farmers, then when both really 
require tho land, it is not unfair that the tenant should have to give way. Hitherto 
few evictions have taken place, partly because of the old feeling against it. but 
mainly because the law was uncertain : of the few evicted between Regular Settle¬ 
ment and revision a good many were re-instated by the courts for no other 
reason than because they proved more than twelve years’ occupancy. I may as 
well mention here that the courts have more than once ruled that a tenant cannot 
be turned out of his Iasi or homestead on the land, even if he can be evicted 
from the farm itself. This is a great protection to the “ basiku ” tenant, and the 
ruling is. 1 think not unfair, and should be maintained. 
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of the plains, but it was roughly and imperfectly carried out. CHAP TER IHi C. 
In the first place, many tenants’ names had been omitted altoge- Land r, TWI iw> 
ther by the a minx and patwaris ;"in the next place, the committees 
of villagers decided upon no fixed principles. It is not possible 
to say why they gave one man the hereditary status and refused 
it to another. Moreover, there is nothing to show that every 
tenant came before them and had his claims deliberately con¬ 
sidered. There is no definition of status of any kind attached 
to the names of most of the tenants: while some are dubbed 
hereditary and others non-hereditary, many more are entered as 
tenants simply without further specification. Probably they were 
passed over as having no claims ; but the process was so rough that 
the presumption is felt to bo anything but a reliable one.” 


“All that I have written as yet refers to the ordinary tenant, Eight of oocupanoy 
that is, to the man put in by a private landholder to farm land al- 
ready in tillage, not to the tenant who originally held as proprie- hf The 

tor, or who reclaimed the land he holds from the waste. country. 

“ It may be worth while to give some instances of ways in § 67 ‘ 
which landholders in Kangra sometimes lost the position of pro¬ 
prietors while they retained the cultivation. Perhaps the Raja 
assigned the rents or revenue of their lands in rozgah or 
mvafi to some courtier, priest, or official. Assignees of this 
kind, if they lived on the spot, or enjoyed the grant for a length 
of time, acquired, in all men’s eyes, a kind of property in the 
land, and reduced the cultivating proprietors to a very subser¬ 
vient position. When the Sikh Government resumed a grant of 
this kin d, to break the blow, they allowed the ex-muafidar to 
engage for the revenue and collect the grain rents as beforo. We 
did the same in many cases when we first took the country ; and 
at Regular Settlement the man who paid the revenue was recorded 


proprietor. 


“ Again, proprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue 
often agreed, with some banker, corn-merchant, or village idrddr 
that for a time he should pay for them the revenue, and recoup 
himself by taking from them half the outturn. This was also 
the form of the only kind of mortgage known; when a man, be 
he )< dr cl dr, creditor or mortgagee, was allowed to remain long in 
such a position, the origin of his connection with the land became 
forgotten or hard to prove, and the old proprietors sometimes sunk 
into tenants, or were made so by error at First Settlement. Public 
feeling in Kangra undoubtedly awards a strong right of occupancy 
to all tenants of the (^-proprietor class, no matter in what 
way they may have lost grade. 


“As to the reclaimer of waste, the waste being, as I have ex¬ 
plained already, all State property or no man’s land, it followed 

cc2 
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.that no private person held any which he could make over to 
another for cultivation, and that the man who fi^t ck-area a 
field must hold t as a Crown-tenant or proprietor, nc as an 
ovahu This was the rule; but in the Sikh times, when the 
kartlan could do much as they liked, a petty tarter, or village 
official, would sometimes induce a man to break up waste wil 
the idea of becoming a proprietor, and then dishonestly »et 
the land entered in the revenue papers m his own name or 
perhaps it would be understood that the land would stand m the 
LrrfA name, that he would take gram and pay cash to the Stale , 
but in such a case it is certain that there would he anothei under 
standing between the parties entitling the cultivator to pemium 
occupancy. Without such an understanding no man would 
have gone to the expense and trouble of breaking up w<<., 
those days. If. riierefore, a man occupying the position of a 
tenant can prove that the land when he first got ic was waste, then 
it is certain, by ieeling of the country, he is entitled to a ng ■ 
of occupancy the only exception which can be imagined would 
be a case in which tho cultivator had been at no cost of Ins own, 
and was supported and supplied with stock by the grantee b 
such cases, I think, very rarely occurred m practice ; the pro¬ 
prietor would have to prove the exception. 

“The tenants who are es-proprietors are now' protected by para¬ 
graph 2 of section 5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act. The next para¬ 
graph of the same section might, in my opinion, be properly used 
to protect the tenant who has cleared the waste, h or what is 
the argument which in the plains of the Punjab makes it equit able 
to give a right of occupancy to a tenant who represents a family 
which settled as cultivators in the village at the time when the 
proprietors founded it in the waste ? It is this : that but for lie 
co-operation of the tenants it may be presumed that the proprie¬ 
tors would have been unable to acquire the property. In Kangra 
a single field reclaimed from the waste by a tenant is a parallel 
case ; so long as it was not broken up, it belonged to the State and 
not to the present proprietor, who would probably have never 
acquired it but for the co-operation of the tenant; both parties 
interest or property in the field commences from the same date. 

“I think that this same interpretation of the Act might with 
advantage be extended further, so as to give a right of occupancy 
to any tenant whose family has farmed the land from the date on 
which it was first acquired from the State by the present pro¬ 
prietors, whether the land was old waste when so acquired, or 
only lately fallen out of cultivation. This would include cases 
which did, no doubt, not unfrequently occur, in which some small 
fcCv’Cdr, banker, or shopkeeper took up land abandoned by its 
original holder, inducing some men of the peasant , class to settle 
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down upon it as his cultivating tenant. I feel sure that such a rul- CHAPTER IH, 0, 
ing would not be* opposed to the feeling of the country ; the courts L rad Rcveime. 
must decide whether it is opposed to the wording of the Act."' ’* 

The following extract from the Financial Commissioner’s 
ruling in Revision case No. ‘204 of 1911 explains the view now held 
about the status of basiku opahu tenants. This view has been 
upheld in Punjab Record Rovenue No. 5 of 1918 : — 

“ The vague and undefined liability to eviction for a fault 
against tenure is nothing more than the liability which has since 
been brought under statutory definition and regulation in Sections 
38 and 39 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. That this liability 
was not in 1865 regarded as inconsistent with an occupancy status 
is, I think, sufficiently attested by the fact that at a meeting of 
Hamirpur proprietors convoked by Mr. Lyall in that year the 
response to the inquiry, whether by the custom of the country any 
class of tenants was entitled to the status of hereditary cultivator, 
was that basiku opahu were so entitled. 

“What has operated, in the face of such a very strong case, 
to prejudice the position of the basiku opahu is the paragraph in 
Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report in which he recorded the opinion 
that “ on the whole ” a settlement officer would not be justified 
in recording a basiku opahu as. having by custom a right of oceu* 
paucy ” “ nor would a court bo justified in decreeing such a right 
under section 8 of the Punjab Tenancy Act.” The reason given 
for this somewhat unexpected conclusion is that “ there is no 
sufficient proof that they enjoyed something equivalent to a 
legal 'title to such an interest in former times.” This conclusion 
is all the more unexpected because in the immediately preceding 
paragraphs Mr. Lyall had been at pains to show that in former 
days the domain of land was very limited, that precedents could 
not be produced to show how disputes were settled, and that in 
fact evictions were very few and far between because it was to 
the landlord’s interest to keep his tenants. 

“In paragraph 56 of Mr. Lyall’s report it is shown that there 
was not during his settlement any full and complete inquiry into 
or definition of occupancy tenures. The first Tenancy Act was 
passed when the settlement was half through. There was 
certainly no attempt to define status with reference to the several 
sections of that Act. Some tenants, Mr. Lyall remarks, were 
“ dubbed hereditary and others non-hereditary, but the process 
was so rough that the presumption is felt to be anything but a 
reliable one.” , 

“Such being the treatment of the important question of occm 
p ancy status in the detailed records of rights, I do not think that 

* For the tenant right enquiry made at Lyall’s Settlement see pages 423 to 
428 of this volume. 
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CHAPTER 01, C. it would be just or equitable that a whole class of old standing te* 
. “— nants with undeniable claims should be for ever*prejudiced by an 

* f * nn, ‘ extra-judicial, more or less obiter pronouncement made several 
years later by the Settlement Officer, especially as it is somewhat 
of the nature of an explanation or apology of a defect in the Settle¬ 
ment record-of-rights, the failure to investigate and record the 
status of tenants with reference to the law of 186S. 

“In any case a mere opinion of this sort qualified as it was by 
an addendum that some sort of legislation was necessary to 
protect basiku opahu tenants, does not operate as a res-judicala.” 
Since Mr. Lyall wrote in 1872 the scope and intention of section 
8 of the Tenancy Act has been examined, notably by Sir L. Tupper 
in No. 6 Punjab Record (Revenue) of 1900. 1 

AM talit ud «a» Tw° peculiar forms of partnership in land are found in the 
thin District:— 

loftii, § 58. (1) The adhsali is a partnership 2 between cultivator and 

non-cultivator ; instead of the cultivator paying the sac or lord’s 
share of grain to the non-cultivator who pays the revenue here 
both share this sat and pay the revenue between them ; and there 
is nothing on the surface to show which of the two parties is the 
proprietor and which the mere partner or adhsali. 

(2) Sanjhi implies equal partnership both in payment of 
revenue and cultivation. Proprietors who had more land than 
they could manage often took a friend into such a partnership, 
dividing the grain and payment of revenue with him half-and-half, 
or on the number of ploughs put in by each. Here, again,.there 
was nothing on the surface to distinguish the sanjhi from the 
proprietor. 

The adhsali tenure commonly arose from the free act 
of a person in full possession as proprietor,—some one who 
could not cultivate himself or get a tenant to settle down on other 
terms, or who could cultivate but found difficulty in paying 
the revenue, and bribed a capitalist to help him by admitting 
him to partnership. Suppose it can be shown which of the two 
parties in a hoi ding is the original proprietor or war is, then present 
native feeling attaches little weight to the claims of the others, 
i.e., the adhsali or sanjhi. It presumes that the proprietor ad¬ 
mitted him of his own free will to the partnership, and can dis¬ 
solve it when he likes. If, however, it could be proved in any 
Case that both parties' interest in the land began at the same o 


* For tenant right inquiry of Mr. Lyall see pages 423 to 428. 

2 Taking the sat is no sure proof of proprietorship, for in most parts of the 
District a muajidar takes from the cultivators, who may or may not be proprietors, 
thesame share of the produce which a proprietor would take from a tenant. Again, 
a proprietor pays the sat to his mortgagee, and the latter pays'the reyonue to the 
state. 
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nearly the same time, that, for instance, one of them got a lease CHAPTER m* 0. 
of fields from the State, and immediately associated the other an j R^ eBtte , 
with himself, then the feeling would be in favour of making both n 
parties proprietors, or at least of declaring the partnership in¬ 
dissoluble, except by mutual consent. Again when the adhsali 
cultivates, his rights as a tenant may be very strong, though as 
adhsali he holds at will. The claims of such a tenant are, in 
practice, considered strong; the fact that the proprietor con¬ 
ceded so much is proof presumptive that the tenant helped him 
through difficulties which might have cost him his land, or that 
at least great inducements were held out to induce the tenant 
to settle down. 

The number of sanjhidars and adhsalidars is getting less 
daily. The names of many were struck out in the recent Settle¬ 
ment in accordance with the terms under which they held, while 
others have been made proprietors or occupancy tenants of part 
of the land they cultivate. The cases of those that remain will 
be determined on their respective merits. 

(b) Collection of Land Revenue under Native Rule . Modes of oolleeMng 

“ The Rajas collected the land rent or revenue in various nael^and 1 *^ ^^ 
ways. In the unirrigated tracts the commonest way was to forms of holding, 
appraise for each harvest the actual produce, and then either to 3 ^ R5 ^ s *‘ 
collect the Raja’s share in kind, or, more commonly, to convert 
it into cash at rates somewhat above price current. The Raja’s 
share was a half on good land; two-fifths, a third, or even a fourth, 
on inferior lands. Tliis share was called salh and the other, or 
cultivator's share, was in some places in a rhyming way called 
krath. The sath was also commonly called the hakimi hiss a or 
ruler’s share, and though Government now takes no share of 
the grain, the name is still used in dealings between present pro¬ 
prietors and their tenants. For instance, where a proprietor 
and tenant cultivate a field in common, in dividing the produce 
a half or third will be put aside as the sath or the hakimi hissa, 
and the rest ( i.e ., the krath) divided on the number of ploughs 
furnished by the two parties. The rents on crops other than 
grain, such as sugarcane, tobacco, safflower, &c., were usually 
(not always) collected as in other parts of India, not by share 
of produce, but in cash at rates per area of crop fixed for each 
tract. The patches of land irrigated from small streams which 
are found here and there in the driest parts of the hills, paid some¬ 
times by share of produce, sometimes in cash, at sums fixed for 
each field or at fixed rates per area. 

This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in un¬ 
irrigated tracts ; but in many places, when the average value of 
the collections had been ascertained and little room remained 
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CHAPTER 1H, C. . , . , , 

- for increase, a cash jama or rental was assessed, which continued 

Land Revenue, without change for a length of time, in fact until there were 
strong grounds for increasing or diminishing it. These assessments 
wero not made mauzawar as in the plains, but for each family 
holding or, in other words, the jama or rental was not fixed for the 
whole mauza in ono sum, hut for each hamlet or homestead ( graon, 
larh or basa). The fixed rental covered the field in cultivation 
only ; if a new field was added to the holding from the waste, 
it was assessed, and the rental to that extent increased. In 
taluqa Bamgarh there prevailed at one time a peculiar kind of 
fixed ass ssment. The fields were divided .into three classes, 
and assessed in fixed quantities of grain according to class ; this 
grain was not actually collected, but was conceited every year 
into cash at rates a little above price current. 

“In some tracts a more artificial system prevailed than that 
of simply assessing the holding of each family. In place thereof 
tho fields were grouped into arbitrary divisions or allotments, 
presumed to be of about, equal rental ono with another. This 
was, no doubt, in the main only an official mode of reckoning, 
devised to regulate the demands for rent and service ; but tho 
system has also had a considerable effect in shaping the family 
holdings, which were to some extent forced to fit into the allot* 
merits and not allowed to grow or expand naturally. The names 
and natures of these allotments varied in different parts of the 
country ; in Nurpur they were called vand , in Bajgiri, khun, 
in Jaswan and Chanaur Kohasan, bker. The bher in taluqa 
Jaswan and Chanaur Kohasan were of an average size of about 
sixty ghumaos. Half a bher was called an adher, a quarter a 
peina. These taluqas were at one time an imperial demesne, 
and this measure, the bher, is said to have been invented by 
Todar Mai, the great finance minister of Akbar, probably to 
facilitate assessments only. Each bher was assessed in cash 
at Rs. 26, and over and above this fixed cash rent a share of the 
grain was taken, but at lighter rates than usual. The size of a 
family holding varied from a whole bher or more down to a half 
or a quarter. The vand, which was in use in most taluqa 4 of par- 
ganah Nurpur, was a looser measure than the bher. The rents 
of tho land were taken, part in grain by share of actual produce, 
and part in cash at fixed rates per vand varying from three to 
five rupees. 

Th* BangShal vand, “These cash dues, which were called vangat, always went into 
the Raja’s treasury ; the grain rents on the other hand were 
almost always commuted for military service, being assigned 
as rozgah that is in lieu of military service, either to the 
actual landholders, or to an outsider. In the former case 
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the landholders furnished one man between them for military CHAPTER Hi, g, 
service; in the latter the vangat was paid to the Rajas, LiuJ~R wnn« . 
half by the outsider (tho rozgahmla) and half by the cultiva¬ 
tors. In lieu of the grain rents of one vand the Raja got one 
soldier; or according to another account, in some taluqas, 
half a vand went to an infantry soldier, and one-and-a-half to 
a mounted man. The grain rents of a great many rands in 
Nurpur were assigned to Brahman families in dharmartJi, i.e., 
for the cause of religion. The khun of taluqa Rajgiri was the 
same thing as the vand in Nurpur, but tho rozga-htrain or assignee 
in Rajgiri got the whole rents of the khun not merely the grain 
rents, as in the case of tho vand. In other unirrigated tracts, 
when the fields were not assorted into vand or khun, a part of 
the rents or grain rents were assigned in lieu of military service. 

For instance, in Mangarh and other parts of Guler each family 
of Rajputs, Rathi, or Tbakur landholders held about eight 
ghumaos of land rent-free, in lieu of which they had to furnish 
one man in times of peace and two in times of war to attend 
the Raja. 

“ In Kothis Kodh and Sowar, of taluqa Bangahal, a system 
prevailed very similar to the Kulu jeolabandi or division of the 
fields into holdings known as jcolas; but the name of vand was 
generally used instead of jeola and the vand does not exactly 
resemble the Kulu jeola in its constitution.* The graon or vil¬ 
lages which make up the kothis are scattered here and there at 
long distances on the precipitous sides of the mountain. 

The houses of the village all stand together, and wherever they 
are at not too great a distance, the ground is not too steep, and 
other circumstances are favourable, a part of the slope of the hill 
is brought into cultivation. These patches of cultivation which 
are made up of numerous little roughly terraced compart¬ 
ments, are called sir. Each household in the village has its 
vand and each vand is supposed to have an equal share in each 
sir; and to ensure equality, the share is not taken in tho shape 
of one field in each sir, but in several small plots situated in every 
corner of it; when a sir, as was often tho case, was injured by a 
landslip, a rush of -water or small avalanche of snow, it was the 
custom to re-divide by phoglu, i.e., lot (cast with marked goats’ 
droppings). 

“These vands were not, as might be presumed ancestral shares 
like those on which village estates in the plains are commonly 
held. The people of a village are not of one stock, and have 

* We have probably in the t>a?;d of Bangahal the primitive type of the Kulu 
jeola ; the tenure was at onetime alike in both countries, anti popular in origin; 
but in this poor and remote tract it escaped the modifications at the hands of 
the Rajas which it underwent in Kulu. 
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CHAPTER m, C. come to the village at different times. Under the Rajas these 
LandRtrwtae. mn ^ s were held almost rent-free, .on condition of furnishing 
one man per wind for military service, and are therefore often 
spoken of by the people as their barto. The only item paid was 
a small tribute of grain, which went to provision the local forts. 
There were several reasons for this light assessment. In the first 
place Bangahal was not a hereditary possession of the Kulu 
Rajas ; if the people had become disaffected, the province might 
easily have been seized by either the Mandi or the Katoch Ra jas ; 
secondly, the lands ivere poor, and the villages were always liable 
to be harried by raids from Mandi, between which State and 
Kulu there was almost perpetual war; thirdly, besides military 
service, the people were constantly impressed to carry loads, 
as the only way to get from Kulu to Kangra, without passing 
through Mandi, was by the Sarri Pass into Kodh Sowar. This 
round-about and difficult route was, in fact, a highway in those 
days. The vands were not divided among sons ; the elder sons 
went out into the world, lived for a time by serving the Raja, 
and, in the end, were generally provided for by him by grants 
of other vands, which bad escheated to the Crown in default of 
male heirs or otherwise, or by boing allowed a share in some new 
settlement in the waste. The youngest son stayed at home to 
succeed his father. In the time of the Chamba Rajas the Gaddis, 
who held land high up on the sides of the snowy range, where the 
crops wore of little value paid in a fashion more like a tax per 
head than a true land rent. Something of everything was taken, 
some small sums of cash, and some measures of grain, a rope, a 
blanket, some honey, wild herbs, &c. 


Item* at holding “ In the irrigated tracts peculiar measures of forms of holding 
and modes ot oollee- prevailed. For instance, in taluqa Palam and parts of Rajgiri 
m i n the east of the Kangra Valley the fields wore grouped into hals 
lb § 32. or ploughs. A collection of fields, for the most part in a ring fence, 

was rated as one hal, or sometimes as two hals, or half-a-kaL The 
whole plot, or proportionate share of it, formed the holding 
of one family or individual. Often one family or household 
owned many hals or shares of hals in different places and in two 
or more mauzas. Again, in taluqas Santa and Rihlu, in the west 
of the same valley, the fields w'ere divided into plots, rated as 
one or more ghumao. A hal ought to be that amount of land 
which can be farmed with one plough, and a ghumao is a regular 
measure like an acre ; but in point of fact, in this valley there was 
little or no correspondence, either in size or value, between one 
hal and another, or one ghumao and the next. In the irrigated 
parts of taluqa Bangahal the plots were called bir and rated 
at so many dharun. A dharun is a measure of seed converted 
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into a land-measure according to the amount of seed required CHAPTER IU> Oi 

to sow a plot. Land Ritmuw 

“Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated in hal, 
ghumao, or dharun, had its own separate name and separate 
rental or assessment,—was, in fact, in some degree a little mahal 
of itself. The assessment was in fixed measures of grain 1 
plus some small items of cash, and was known as the purana mul, 
or old valuation. It has existed time out of mind without change, 
though temporary remissions were often given in bad seasons, 
or to induce men to settle down on deserted holdings. In the 
Haldun, or irrigated valley of Guler, the rice lands are divided 
into plots of from five to ten ghumao called kola. Each kola was 
a malal of itself, with a separate name, and held on shares by 
men of different families who were imconnected with regard to 
their holdings of uttar or unirrigated land. The Rajas assigned 
some share in these kolas to all holders of unirrigated land who 
asked for it, without much or any regard to mauza boundaries. 

There were two classes of kolas; 1st, mudi, to which there were 
hereditary claimants, or, in the language of the country a wans 
or dawedar; 2nd, icafir, to which there were no such claimants. 

“These last were, down to Settlement, considered free Crown 
property, and were leased from year to year. The mudi kolas 
generally had a fixed cash assessment, the kafir kolas paid half 
produce into the Raja’s granaries. None of these kolas, a few 
of the largest excepted, have been partitioned as yet. All the 
shareholders provided ploughs according to their shares or their 
ability. All the labour is done in common and when the harvest 
is got in, after putting aside from the gross outturn enough to 
meet the Government revenue and other expenses, the balance 
is divided upon the ploughs. Often four shareholders combine 
to furnish one plough. Each kola has an officer called the name- 
dar, who manages the cultivation and collects the men and 
ploughs ; and another called the handur, whose duty it is to let 
on the water : this last office is held in turn, but the first is gene¬ 
rally hereditary. The namedar gets as a perquisite the head and 
leg of the goat sacrificed at harvest and first ploughing. 


* Tli&y were not measures of weight, but neasures of capacity, and ran as 
follows :— 

2,/Mu = 1 path ; 2 path = 1 thimbi ; 8 thimbi - 1 dharun,; 6 dharun-] topa. 
In places fifty thimbi went to the topa. In rice measure 1 jhau is equal to 
2 kacha sers, and in paddy measure to l^kaoha ser. Jn Baiigahal the assessment 
bore a proportion to the quantity of seed supposed to be required; for example, 
say that a bir, or plot of an area of two dharun paid a rent of eight or ten dharun 
of lice ; then its assessment was said to be chaugandi or panchgandi, that is four or 
five times the sum of the seed com. 
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CHAPTER IH, C. “ In taluqas Andaura and Khairan of Tahsil Nurpur, the 
Land Rerenne on b’ other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assess¬ 
ment existed, and the revenue was collected by share of the actual 
produce of each harvest. 

Extra ceesos. Everywhere, in irrigated and unirrigated tracts the regular 

land rents were increased by the addition of numerous extra 
cesses, some of which went to officials, but most into the Raja’s 
treasury. They differed in number and amount in each taluqa , 
but were generally in the form of percentages in cash or grain. 
Some of the commonest were the jinsal, or army tax ; the paundh 
or war tax ; aurwi or a tax to cover the cost of writing auru, i.e., 
receipts for the revenue ; weighman’s cess, or money-tester’s 
cess ; watchman’s cess ; Qanungo’s or mohasib’s cess,—a cess to 
cover the cost of conveying the Government grain collections 
to the State granary. Badha or bodh (meaning extra) and lag 
are names by which some of these extra cesses were known in 
many parts of the country. Some of them survive in dealings 
between muqfidars and proprietors, or proprietors and tenants. 

Description of the In addition to the above-described regular rents and extra 
SweOTwreTOnuo S f e) ces8es on l aiK C a number of miscellaneous items were collected 
nwrly oolieoted? ° r " i T1 village, all of which went by the general name of bamoasiri. 

There seems to have been a separate staff for the collection of 
these dues under the Rajas. The Sikhs generally farmed the 
banwaziri of a whole ~pargava.li or of several taluqas to one man, 
who sometimes, but not always was also the Mrdar who had the 
collection of the regular land revenue. Many items of the 
banioaziri had no direct connection with the land, and consisted 
of taxes paid by shopkeepers or artizans ; but these classes lived 
on the Raja’s land, got timber and firewood from his forests, 
and grazed thoir cows and goats on his waste. In theory his 
right to demand taxes from them was based more upon his posi¬ 
tion as landlord than as head of the State. The number and 
amounts of the items of the banwaziri differed greatly in different 
taluqas. As an example, we may take a list of them for one, 
viz.. Changer Baliyar :—■ 


Article or proiesson 

Amount of charge. 

Remarks. 

Gaddi rliephord’s flock ... 

Rs. 2 per ICO heid of 

A woollen choga and a be- 


. sheep or goats. 

goat was aUo taken 



from each shepherd. 
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Article or profession 
asdPSseil* 


Amount of charge. 


- CHAPTER III. a 

Land Revenue. 

Remarks. 


Gujar herd'man’s buffaloes 
Landholder's buffalo, cow 


lie. 10 0 lar^e buffalo 
„ 0 8 0 small do. 
,♦040 


f Oxen and cows ] aid no 
| grazing tax appaient- 

| ly on religions giounda 

-s {got hi pun). In 

| u» 08 t taluqas these 

! dues were paid in 

l ghi. 


Jullaha r.r weaver ... 
Nai or ba-ber ... 

Dhobi o r waahorm. n 
Kumhar or potter 
Lobar or blacksmith 
Tarkhan or earpeuter ... 
Darzi or tailor ... 

Chamar or tenner ... 
Karaunk or village watch¬ 
man. 

Barhai or sawyer 
Lahriana or tax on garden 
land. 

Teli or oilman ... 


Water-mills on a river ... 
Water-mills on a hill 
torrent. 

Water-mihs on an irriga¬ 
tion canal. 


Re. 0 12 0 per loom. 
0 !2 0 por house. 
. 0 12 0 do. 

„ 0 12 0 do. 

0 12 0 do. 

.. 0 12 

„ 0 12 0 do. 

., 1 L 0 or one hide 

.,100 

., 0 2 0 par house, 

,,100 do. 

„ 0 4 0 per press. 


3 maunda of flour, 
d it to. 

6 ditto. 


I 


I In some t'jluqas these 
| v ues vvero collected 

j not in cash, hut in 

V kind, that is, each 

man paid some article 
of his own manufac¬ 

ture. 


1 

"I The bo are the rates for 
i wai ft mills owned and 
I worked by Jhiwars or 
Kahars, who were 
[ professional millers; 
1- those owned by lande 
1 holders who used to 
| grind corn for their 
| own consumption 
| were also taxed, but 
J at lighter rates. 


The above list is taken from a report made out by an old 
official of the taluqa, but it is probably not exhaustive, for in 
reports for other talaqas many other items are entered, such 
as:— 


Rs. 

Tabu or pony ... 0 

Shopkeeper 1 

hilari or dyer ... 0 

Snnar or goldsmith ... 0 

Ilarhai or drummer ... 1 


Bumna or basketmaker h 


A. P. 

8 0 per head. 

0 0 to Re. 0-2-0 per sbop t 

8 0 per house. 

3 0 ditto. 

0 0 ditto. 

3 0 ditto. 
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CHAPTER HI. C. “Monopolies for the sale of intoxicating drags, for distilling 
Land Revenue s l :| i r ^ s or keeping a gambling-house, were granted for taluqas 
or single villages, and the contract money formed items of the 
banwaziri revenue ; so also the right to collect and sell the fruit 
of certain forest trees was leased from year to year. Even fruit 
trees, in cultivated lands were not exempt, for example, the fruit 
of certain valuable harh trees so situated was always sold to the 
highest bidder, and mango trees were taxed in some taluhas, 
the tax going by the name of ambakari. The Rajas claimed a 
share of the honey from the owners of beehives, the best part of 
the timber of a tree felled or blown down in a man’s field, any 
large fish caught in his weir or fish-trap, or the best hawk caught 
in the nets spread in the forests. On the day of Sairi festival (1st 
Asuj), which answers to our New Year’s Day, the whole 
community of each village offered nazars to the Raja, the land¬ 
holders sending baskets of fruit or vegetables, the shopkeepers 
articles of their stores, and the artizans articles of their manufac¬ 
ture. The hakim, or headman of the village, went with a follow¬ 
ing, and presented these gifts with an offering in cash of his own. 
He also made presents to the icazir and qanungo, and received 
presents himself from his constituents.” 1 

flHkh administration. Under Ranjit Singh’s pule, first Desa Singh Majlthia, and 

after him his son, Lehna Singh, held charge in the capacity of 
ndzim or governor of the hill territory between the rivers Ravi 
and Sutlej. Neither of these, however, resided permanently 
in the District, but carried on the administration through agents 
( Mrddrs ) appointed in the parganah towns. Once a year the 
ndzim or a superior agent appointed by him for the purpose, 
made a tour of the District, taking the accounts and hearing and 
redressing complaints. The ndzim was not only entrusted with 
the entire receipts from his territory, but he was likewise res¬ 
ponsible for all disbursements ; the fiscal, military and miscel¬ 
laneous charges were all paid by his authority out of the gross 
income. There was no stated time for rendering these accounts 
to the State,—sometimes two and three years would be allowed 
to elapse before he was called upon to give an explanation 
of his stewardship. But he was obliged to be always prepared 
to give up his papers and to pay the balance whenever the Gov¬ 
ernment might demand an adjustment. Sardar Lehna Singh 
enjoys a good reputation in the bills ; he was a mild and lenient 
governor; his periodical visits were not made the pretence for 
oppressing and plundering the people; he maintained a friendly 
and generous intercourse with the deposed hill chiefs, and con¬ 
tributed by his conciliatory manners to alleviate their fallen 
position. At the same time he is held in favourable recolleotion 


1. See page 223 of this volume. 
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by the peasantry; his .assessments were moderate for a native CHAPTER m, Ci 
system, and although he did not possess that force of character “— 
to keep bis agents under proper control, yet he pever himself Lwld Rbtw,m ' 
oppressed, nor willingly countenanced oppression in others. 

Over every parganah or ancient division of the country was 
appointed a kdrddr who derived his appointment from the mzm. 

was scale of salary for the remuneration of these 

officers. Sometimes they undertook the farm of their several 
jurisdictions, guaranteeing to pay a certain annual revenue to 
the ndzim, and taking their chance of remuneration in the profits 
and opportunities for extortion which their position conferred 
upon them. In such a case, the kdrddr held himself respon¬ 
sible for all the collections and disbursements; he was bound to 
realize all the revenue, to discharge the cost of all establishments 
and to pay the surplus balance at the end of the year into the 
Governors treasury; the people were literally made over fora 
given period to his mercy, and his rapacity was limited only by 
his discretion. This system, however, was not generally follow¬ 
ed. It prevailed chiefly in parganah Haripur, where the vigorous 
not to say contumacious, character of the people served as a 
restraint upon the license of the kdrddr. In most cases the kdrddr 
received a personal salary of 700 rupees or 1,000 rupees a year 
from the State. He was allowed also a small establishment, 
who were paid in the same way from the public funds. To each 
kdrddr there was usually attached a writer or assistant and 
twenty or thirty sepoys. The kdrddr was not generally a long 
incumbent. Instances have occurred, as that of Bugu Shah at 
Kangra, where the kdrddr has held his position for fifteen or 
twenty years ; but he was a personal favourite with Lehna Singh 
and owed his protracted tenure to his support. As a rule a kdrddr 
seldom stayed more than three years. He obtained his office 
probably by the payment of a large propitiatory bribe, and the 
same agency by which he had succeeded in ousting his 
predecessor was opened to others to be directed against himself • 
occasionally also the people would repair in formidable bodies 
to Lahore and obtain the removal of an obnoxious kdrddr, so that 
partly from the venality of the Government, and partly fr uu the 
effect of their mm vices, they seldom held their own office long 
The kdrddr was a judicial as well as fiscal officer, and was res¬ 
ponsible for the peace and security of his jurisdiction as well as 
tor the realization of the revenue. But of course his fiscal duties 
■were the most important. Corrupt judgments or an inefficient 
police were evils which might be overlooked, even supposing they 
excited attention; but a kdrddr in default was an offender 
almost beyond the hope of pardon. His chief business, therefore, 
was to collect revenue and his daily routine of duty was to provide 
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CHAPTER III, C. for the proper cultivation of the land, to encourage the flagging 
Land R~ husbandman, and to replace, if possible, the deserter. His 

venue. enej .g: og woro entirely directed towards extending the agricultural 
resources of the District, and the problem of his life was to main¬ 
tain cultivation at the highest possible level and at the same 
time to keep the cultivator at the lowest point of depression. 

Under native government in the highly irrigated valleys 
of this District the Government dues have from time immemorial 
been levied in kind. The produce is certain and regular, being 
independ nt of the caprice of the seasons. In the Kangra Valley 
the proportion of grain received by tho State had been found 
through series of years to vary so little that a fixed measure of 
produce both for the autumn and spring harvests was imposed 
upon every field, and gradually became a permanent assessment. 
This practice had been in vogue for ages before the Sikh conquest, 
and was probably devised by one of the earlier Hindu princes ; 
its antiquity ;s so remote that the people are ignorant of the 
author. For every field in the valley- there is a fixed amount of 
produce payable to Government; and so carefully and equit¬ 
ably was this valuation made, and so ancient are the landmarks 
that constitute each field, that this elaborate assessment has 
lasted without a single instance of failure up to the present day, 
being still, even under the cash assessments of the British Settle¬ 
ment,' tho standard of distribution of the revenue burden among 
individual cultivators. The Sikhs found this system in force on 
their conquest of the country, and they did not subvert it. In 
every village of tho valley there was a kothi or granary, where the 
produce was carried and stored ; and as the chief staple other 
valley is a fine description of rice which, Peshawar excepted, is 
grown in no other locality of the Punjab, the Government 
bad no difficulty in disposing of the grain. Regularly every year 
the merchants would come up from the plains below and 
carry off the rice. So profitable was the trade, that the kardars 
themselves not unfrequently speculated on their own account; 
and exported the rice of the valley, bringing back, on their return, 
the rock salt of the Pind Dadan Khan mines. 

The system above described was confined entirely to the 
Kangra Valley. The valley of Haripur, which also possesses 
the means of abundant irrigation, was usually leased out to 
farmers, who took their rents by division of the crops, paying a 
fixed annual sum in money to the Government kdrdar. In 
other talukas, such as Andaura and Khairan, the resident 
chaudhris secured the lease in their own names, they too levied 
their dues in kind, paying a money assessment of the Stato. 
In the upland parts of the District, destitute of artificial aid and 
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dependent for their crops upon the periodical rains, the assess- CHAPTER m, C. 
ment was always in money. The Mrdar was too well aware of the . 
vicissitudes of the seasons to place his faith on the actual results an ® ve,,ue * 
of cultivation. Every village, therefore, was assessed at a fixed 
money demand, called the aytn, which under ordinary circum¬ 
stances was maintained unaltered for many years, until, indeed, 
the reclamation of new. land, or the deterioration of the village 
resources, had made the burden unequal. It was obtained by esti¬ 
mating the value of prevailing rates of the gross yield of a village 
in a favourable year, and assuming half the amount as the Gov- 
ment demand. 

In excess of the revenue, the karddr levied an anna in the rupee 
as Jiharach, or contingencies. This was not repaid to the village 
officials, but appropriated partly to his own expenses and partly 
to Government. The representative of the village either engaged 
for the farm of his village, and obtained in this wise a precarious 
profit, or else he was authorised to levy a certain percentage on 
the Government revenue. The collections under the Sikh system 
were always in advance of the harvest. The spring demand com¬ 
menced in Naurdtra, which usually falls about the end of March. 

The autumn revenue was realized in September, and frequently 
remitted toth enazim by the DusseJtra festival or middle of Octo¬ 
ber. The money was advanced, on the security of the coming crop, 
by capitalists who could dictate their own terms ; and thus the 
people were deprived of the legitimate fruits of their industry. 

Remissions were occasionally given under the authority of Lehna 
Singh. During the.later days of the Sikhs these remissions 
frequently recurred and were an absolute surrender of the revenue, 
and not merely suspensions to be subsequently realised. 

Such was the outline of the Sikh system of revenue as fol¬ 
lowed in the hills. As a general rule, the demand was calculated 
St the rate of half the gross produce, and this proportion was 
frequently exceeded by the imposition of other cesses, and the 
burdens of the people were as heavy as they could bear. A 
Native Collector, however, knowing that indiscriminate severity is 
sure to entail eventual loss, is too discreet to ruin his tenants. 

Short of this he will proceed to any length and will take all he 
can without endangering the security of the future. His policy 
is to leave nothing, but a bare subsistence to the cultivator of the 
soil," and with this principle as his rule of practice all his assess¬ 
ments are moulded. By gradual experience the capabilities 
of every village were ascertained, and the demand became sta¬ 
tionary at the highest sums that could be paid without causing 
positive deterioration. Instances of exemption were rare, as in 
the hills, personal interest had little opportunity to counter¬ 
balance the cupidity of the karddr, inhabited by a race possessing 
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no sympathy with the Sikhs. The burden, as a rule, was borne 
by all alike, heavy indeed according to just and liberal principles, 
but still impartially distributed. 

First Regular Settlement:— 

On the cession of these hills in March 1846 a Summary Set¬ 
tlement for three years was effected by Mr. John Lawrence (after¬ 
wards Sir John Lawrence), the Commissioner of the Jullundur 
Doab. Sardar Lehna Singh, the Nazim of the Territory, alarmed 
at the commotions which were agitating his country, had re¬ 
turned before the campaign to Benares. His brother, Ranjodh 
Singh, the Commander at Aliwal, governed in his place, and de¬ 
livered his fiscal papers, showing the detail of villages and the 
annual assessment fixed upon each, to the Commissioner. 

On this rent-roll, revised and checked by local information, 
the Summary Settlement was completed. 

Four parganM-s —Kangra, Harlpur, Nadaun and Kulu— 
were settled by the Commissioner in person. The fifth—Nurpur— 
was made over to Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge of the District. The whole of the details occupied less 
than a month and during this period some hundred miles of 
country were traversed. The District was distributed into com¬ 
pact fiscal jurisdictions, qualified officers appointod to the charge, 
the revised rent-roll prepared, and all arrangements completed 
before the commencement of the official year, the 1st May 
3846-47. 

As a general rule, the Summary Settlement was assessed at 
a reduction of ten per cent, on the Sikh Revenue. All anomalous 
cesses and official perquisites were swept away, and the demand 
consolidated into a definite sum, for which engagements were 
taken from the village representatives for a period of three years. 
The people were summarily relieved of a number of miscellaneous 
imposts which under the former system enhanced their burdens 
and subjected them to constant molestation. On the other 
hand, we introduced our own system and charged the cost to 
the village communities. We appointed village office-bearers 
for management and account, and fixed the emoluments of the 
lambardar at five per cent, and the wages of the patwari at two 
and half per cent, on the Government jama ; we established 
also a Road Fund, and levied one per cent, additional for this 
purpose; so that, although we cleared away the irregular and 
undefined cesses of our predecessors, we substituted instead a 
series of charges which amounted nearly to nine per cent, in excess 
of the Government dues. 
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Although in Pargmah Kangra the rents had always been CHAPTER m, C. 
paid in kind and the Summary Settlement was an entire reversal Landltevenue 
of the ancient custom the measure was attended with the most 
complete success. The Settlement itself was the fairest and best 
in the District. In Nurpur, which was settled by Lieutenant Lake, 
the demand was not reduced in the same ratio as in the other 
parganahs. He had soon after to suspend the five per cent. 
moqaddcuni allowance and eventually with the sanction of the 
Commissioner, confirmed by Sir Frederick Currie, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner at Lahore, the j < ma of Nurpur was lowered to the extent 
of Rs. 20,000 and fixed at the aggregate of Rs. 1,76,890. which it 
bore at the time of the Revised Settlement under Regulation 
IX of 1883. 

In p-irganah-s Haripur and Nadaun.the revenue was fairly 
but rather heavily assessed. 

In 1847-48 and 1S48-49, Mr. Barnes was obliged to grant 
remissions owing to a severe and long continued drought which 
prevailed over all the unirrigated portion of the District, the 
tahiqas nearest to the plains suffering most, and he came to the 
conclusion that the assessment on the uplands was too 
high and must be lowered, while the demand on the irri¬ 
gated valleys was according to him equitable and he maintained 
it. He allowed a reduction of 12 per cent., but in Nurpur Tahsil 
a reduction of 15 per cent, was made, the total decrease upon 
the whole revenue of the District being 9 per cent. His method 
of assessment is explained in paragraphs 364. to 387, 389, 390 
of his report. 

The following figures given by Mr. Barnes are interesting 
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CHAPTER in, C< After the jawa of each mauza had been fixed it was dis- 

“ tributed over its tikas. This was easily done, but in adjusting 
venue. p a y men t s of single holdings the Tahsildar assisted by a jury had 
to settle the differences. 

Lyall, paragraph 27 . ‘'Field maps were prepared for the mauzas in the irrigated 
valleys or rather for the part of them situated in the valleys, 
for some mamas extend from the valleys far into the mountains 
and no maps were made of such mountainous parts. herever 
maps were made, the waste had of course to be measured, 
but in much the greater part of the country no maps 
were made, and the fields or arable lands only were measured, 
the waste being left untouched. 1 After the measurements 
came the assessment- I shall only allude to its form, 
which was an innovation and has some bearing on the change 
of tenure which has taken place. In former times eaeh family 
holding, and in some tracts each plot or field was assessed 
separately. If the rent of such holding or plot, was nut paid,, 
the State proceeded against the individual holder only, distrained 
his effects, or transferred the plot or whole holding if necessary. 
The other landholders of the circuit had nothing to do with the 
matter ; each plot, or holding was a little vialial of itself. In 
place of this Mr. Barnes introduced the system in ordinary use 
in the plains, that is. he treated each circuit not only as one 
mama or township, but as one mahal or estate, and assessed it at 
a lump sum for tlie payment of which all the landholders were 
made jointly responsible during the team of settlement.” 

“By this imposition of joint responsibility, Mr. Barnes bound 
together the landholders of each mauza into a kind of village com¬ 
munity. To balance the responsibility he gave the community 
the right to collect and divide among themselves certain items of 
fluctuating and miscellaneous rent, which formerly were included 
with the regular land rents in the annual collections made by the 
State. 

“ The record of rights, or settlement misl, for each mama, 
which Mr. Barnes compiled, consisted in most villages of only two 
documents. The first was a rent-roll or khewat, in which not 
only the rent payable, but also the numbers or names and areas 
of the fields held by each landholder were entered against his. 

It. will be easily understood that in such a roll there was no place 
in which to enter the waste, even where it had been measured 
and made up into lots. The second was the administration 

‘Mr. Barnes says that the cuit arable land was also measured, but .1 find that 
the land entered in his papers as culture blc was none of it culturable waste, pro¬ 
perly so-called but terraced land recently fallen out of cultivation of which by 
far the greater part was claimed a- pertaining to their holdings by one nr other of 
the landholders of t he rtnnr.n. (I,ynll). 
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papers, or iqramania which may be explained to be a record CHAPTER m, C. 
or declaration of rights in, and customs connected with, land, Land Revenue, 
and of bye-laws agreed upon between the landholders themselves 
and them and the Government.” 

The settlement was announced for twenty years, but was Period of regular 
subesquently extended to thirty, to expire in 1879. Mr. Barnes settlement, 
considered it necessary to explain why he took engagements 
for so long as twenty years. He. did not anticipate any exten¬ 
sive reclamation of waste land, which would r.mder a shorter 
period advisable, and where there was scope for improvements 
as in Niirpur, Dehra and Hamirpur, there was not sufficient 
culturable waste materially to derange the village assessments 
or to render a revision necessary before the expiration of twenty 
years. All culturable spots had been already reclaimed, and 
nothing was left, but the precipitous sides of hills frequently en¬ 
cumbered with forest and brushwood, which must first be cleared 
before the plough could be introduced ; and, at the prices of grain 
then prevailing no one would undertake to reclaim such lands. 

The people were anxious for a twenty years’ lease aud even while 
Mr. Barnes wrote the assurance of such leases had stimulated 
agricultural enterprise ; lands were better cultivated and made 
to grow two crops in place of one ; new water cuts were made 
and crops of a superior quality grown. He anticipated that the 
additional revenue Government might derive from a shorter 
period would be more than repaid by the increased resources and 
prosperity of the people. 

Mr. Barnes made no attempt to apply a system of classified j Jo(ie of assessment 
rates, nor to ascertain the gross produce and to evolve from in regular settle- 
it the money proportion due as Government revenue. He did mont " 
not classify soils and prepare different rates to suit them ; but he 
fixed a general taluqa rate for irrigated and unirrigated land, 
and the assessment of the villages in a taluqa was made to revolve 
as closely as possible round the result of these rates as a. common 
centre. He had before him the old Sikh jama and the jama of the 
Summary Settlement, and the former collections modified by the 
change of circumstances formed the basis of his assessment. 

Mr. Lyall wrote that it was in all but a few villages nothing more 
than the old native assessment very slightly modified, and he 
considered it on the whole more equal in its incidence than any 
assessment which could be now-a-days made ; the surface of the 
country is so broken, the difference in productiveness of adjoin¬ 
ing lands so immense, that it would never be possible to assess 
a mauza in the lump ; but Mr. Barnes had before him the old 
jamabandi papers showing separately the demands and collections 
for each holding or plot, and the demand for the whole mauza 
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was merely the sum total of the demands of the holdings. When 
he gave a reduction, each holding got its rateable share except in 
special cases where the reduction was divided unequally by a 
rough process of arbitration. Thus, as Mr. Lyall pointed out, 
the old family holding and field assessment still lived little chang¬ 
ed, though disguised, by Mr. Barnes’ assessment. 

As to the heavy or light nature of the settlement, there has 
already been a general impression that it was a very light assess¬ 
ment ; but Mr. Lyall’s idea was that it could not lie called light, 
and that, compared with that of many other Districts in the 
Punjab in 1870, it was heavy. He believed it a complete fallacy 
to suppose that Mr. Barnes could have safety demanded a higher 
revenue than he did ; the assessment would have broken down 
in very many places had not the strain been relieved by the rise 
of prices that began three years after Settlement and has been 
maintained ever since. He pointed out that though the rise in 
prices had enabled the people to pay their revenue easily, still 
the land was so sub-divided that any increased profit from the 
greater value of the produce was at once absorbed, and that it 
would be hardly possible for Government at the next settlement 
to suddenly recover any considerable share of the value of the 
increase ; and he even went so far as to express a doubt as to 
the policy of doing away with the old fixed grain assessment. 

But whether the assessment was heavy or light it worked 
very well up to the revised settlement in 1866—69, and also since 
that time. Indeed, so far as remissions and suspensions of 
revenue are concerned, the history of this District prior to the 
recent Settlement was almost a blank. The revenue has been 
paid without difficulty, occasionally small remissions ha ve been 
required in consequence of damage by hail, but even these were 
insignificant. 

Mr. Lyall suggested that on the expiration of the term of 
Settlement it would probably be sufficient to pick out for re¬ 
assessment the villages in which the cultivated area was known 
to have largely increased or to which new income has accrued, 
such as the profit of slate quarries, &c., such would be very few, 
and on all the rest, if prices continued to rise, a uniform increase 
of say 20 per cent, might be imposed, leaving an objecting 
village the alternative of claiming a re-measurement and regular 
re-assessment. It is to be remembered that when this sugges¬ 
tion was made the local rate which has practically enhanced 
the Government demand by 10 per cent, had not been im¬ 
posed. 

The question of the ownership of waste land was raised 
again and again after Mr. Barnes’ settlement, but Government 
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refused to assert its right, and in 1863 after the question had been CHAPTER m, O. 
finally decided in favour of the village landholders, Major Lake, — 
then Commissioner of the Division, recommended that the bound- ““ evenu ®’ 
aries of hamlets balled Tikas within mauzas should be defined 
in the rest of Kangra proper, as they had been at first Settlement 
in greater part of Tahsil Nadaun, and the waste lands in that way 
sub-divided. Mr. Lyall was directed in 1866 to complete the 
work. For a detailed account of his Tikabandi see pages 383— 

385 of this volume. His Settlement work was mostly confined 
to measurements and the preparation of a detailed record of 
rights. 

The difficulties of mapping in the Kangra District are pec q- Lyall’s Record of 
liar. A man who can measure 50 fields a day in the plains car. Eights- 
do only 5 in the hills. The irregular shapes of fields necessitate 
constant, taking of angles and forming of offsets. The steep 
slopes involve use of the rod and plumb line instead of the chain. 

The extraordinary number of rainy clays in the year is also a 
retarding cause and so is the prevalence of malaria in the valleys 
at certain seasons. Plots have to be made even of waste lands 
as each plot is separate and has its own name. Inspite of all 
this Mr. Lyall was able to give to the District survey maps which 
for accuracy and the confidence of the people in them have stood 
the test of more than half a cejitury and the people show their 
faith in their accuracy by referring the decision of all their land 
disputes to the records then prepared. Rough khataunis were filled 
in in the fields during measurement, the attestation was made 
on these sheets and the necessary comparison was made with the 
papers of the previous Settlement. The number of fields mapped 
out went up a good deal. By the old survey there were in round 
numbers 54,000 khatas or separate holdings and three hundred 
thousand fields ; by tin; new survey there were ninety-one thousand 
holdings and two million one hundred thousand fields. At 
first Settlement no enquiry was made into the ownership of rent- 
free or assigned lands ; they were entered only in the ford lakhiraj 
or list of assigned lands which contained only columns for the 
names of assignee and cultivator with no declaration as to which 
of the two might be proprietor. Mr. Lyall had the attestation 
of rights in assigned lands in each village effected not on the 
rough khataunis. hut on a form prepared for each village. 

A similar attestation was done in the case of persons known as 
adhsalis or sanjhis. 


The holdings of European tea-planters were carefully attest¬ 
ed by Mr. Lyall himself. To decide the question which cla-s does 
and which class does not entitle the owner to a share in the 
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CHAPTER HI, C. common lands of the mama or hi.a he divided the lands into the 
Land Rwtnue. followin g f ' wo classes 

Classes of land entitling the owner to a ratable share in common 
property of the mauza or Lika 

1. «. Lands paying revenue bought of village landholders. 

2. Waste broken up (nuutor) since first Settlement under 

rules entered for new cultivation in former Settle¬ 
ment papers unless such land, by consent of parties 
is excluded from the new rating ( bacJih) of the 
revenue. 

Classes of land not entitling the owner to a share in common 
property of the mauza or tika :— 

1. Waste land bought or otherwise acquired by Govern¬ 

ment from village communities, and resold by Gov¬ 
ernment at auction, to be held in fee simple. 

2. Waste lands bought of village communities without 

condition of payment of any rate per acre to ( shami- 
lat) village common fund during term of Settle¬ 
ment. 

8. Waste lands transferred by tillage communities, with 
or without payment of a consideration in the shape 
of a lamp sum down, on condition of payment of 
a rate per acre to the village common fund during 
term of Settlement, such rate not being the 
“ nautor ” rate of former Settlement papers. 

For winter runs of Gaddis in parts of the Dhaula Dhar other 
than Bara and Chhota Bangahal Mr. Lyall had a return compiled 
through the agency of the contractors for the grazing dues. These 
runs were open to all concerned and the rights of the persons 
claiming to be waris of the run and of those who are associated 
with them were in a loose fluid sort of state. With regard to 
herdsmen the rights of the Gujars to their sowanas in the low 
hills and dhars on the big range were recorded where 
they were exclusive. No other owners of herds have exclusive 
rights and Mr. Lyall notes that if any entries have crept, into his 
record in spite of his orders they should be disregarded. 

The Gharu Kharetars (hay fields near the house or amidst 
the fields) were recorded as private property and were brought 
into the rating, but the ban karetars were recorded as common pro¬ 
perty quoad the soil with a note that by custom the right of 
using the land as hay field for three months belonged to the in¬ 
dividual concerned. 
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The badlih (rating) was in some eases altered by Mr. Lyall, CHAPTER ®, C. 
especially where the quantity of highly profitable waste such as . 
hay fields was distinctly treated as private property. A rate aa evenue ‘ 
was put upon this kind of waste and the assessment on arable 
lands was reduced accordingly. 

Mr. Lyall thus describes the documents forming his new 
records:— 

“ In Kangra proper the new records for each mauza or town¬ 
ship commence with a short descriptive account of it as a whole, 
followed by a general map showing its division into ( tikas ) hamlets 
and blocks of common waste. Next comes an alphabetical list 
of proprietors to faci itate reference, and then the field-book 
and field-map for each hamlet separately. After these comes 
the khewat khatauni. or register showing the holdings of the pro¬ 
prietors and tenants, the rent paid by the latter, with other par¬ 
ticulars of their tenure, and the distribution of the revenue 
among the former. There is a separate chapter and descriptive 
preface for each hamlet in this register, and in such chapter above 
the khatas or separate holdings of each family group of proprie¬ 
tors comes the pedigree tree of the family drawn out from the 
date of the first acquisition of any part of the estate, with a short 
history detailing how and when each part was acquired and ex¬ 
plaining the reason why shares according to possession disagree 
with shares by custom of inheritance, when such disagreement 
exists. Appended to it are (1) a classified list of tenants ; (2) a 
list showing the proportion in which the lands of the mauza are 
divided among men of different tribes ; (3) the fard laklnraj, 
or list of persons holding land free of revenue, and of the lands 
so held. Next comes the canal statement containing a map and 
record of custom of irrigation for each canal or water channel 
in the village ; then follows the administration paper for the 
mauza; and, lastly, the abstract of proceedings or rdbakar-i- 
okhir, and the ford begar or list of inhabitants classified according 
to liability to impressment for publie service or labour of 
different kinds. Rent-free lands are entered in the fard laklnraj, 
but I have also had them shown in their natural places in the 
khew-it khatauni register, with their assessed value (i.e„ 
the revenue remitted) entered opposite them in red ink. In this 
way the whole holding of a proprietor is shown in one place, 
and his real share in the mauza, tika, or family holding, apparent 
at a glance. It is obvious, and was admitted, that in Kangra pro¬ 
prietors of rent-free or assigned lands have as much claim 
to a share in the proprietorship of the surrounding waste as those 
have whose lands pay revenue to the State, but a share was pre¬ 
viously denied to them with regard merely to the fact that in the 
old Settlement records their names were not on the rent-roll." 
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CHAPTER HI, C. The administration papers were very carefallv attested and 
Land Revenue was given to the agreement of zamindars. This 

record is no doubt too diffuse and elaborate and smells too much 
of the settlement workshop, but Mr. Lyall wanted to define 
the different rights in waste lands and every care was taken .to 
avoid uncertainty and confusion. The peculiar clauses are thus 
noticed by Mr. Lyall:— 

“Thore are fifty-three clauses in the administration papers for Kangra pro- 
per, most of which require no notice here, as they are either formal entries of the 
kind to be found in all such documents, or they refer to matters in which the 
State has no concern, or in which the practice in Kangra is not different from that 
in other Districts. I proceed to mention the few which I think require to be es¬ 
pecially brought to notice in this Report. 

Lyall § 191. With regard to forests in clause 4, and again in clause 44, all trees growing wild 

or planted by Government in common waste are asserted to be the property of the 

State with reservation of the rights of use ( bartan) belonging by custom to 
the landholders of the mamas and others; it is also mentioned that conservancy 
rules have been from time to time framed by Government for the protection of the 
trees, and the regulation of the exercise of the right of use, and that these rules 
are binding on the landholders till altered by Government. There is nothing, in my 
opinion, in these clauses which is not in accordance with fact and practice of the 
District up to date, but they are of the naturo of new definitions of rights, which 
have not yet been formally approved by Government. Again, in clauses 28, 27 
and 28, it is declared that common waste of the nature of forests cannot be 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may be refused in the 
interest of forest conservancy. This is undoubtedly a new rule, for no instance of 
partition of common waste had occurred in Kangra down to the time I left that Dis¬ 
trict except, in the way of likaba id/; or division of mantat into hamlets, which was a 
measure initiated by the officers of Government, and carried out under their super¬ 
vision. Again, in clauses 40 and 41, it is declared that common waste cannot be 
broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or transferred by sale, &c., without permis¬ 
sion obtained by an application to be presented at the tahsil, and that permission 
may be refused in case there are trees or the land, either absolutely or until pay¬ 
ment of their value and that persons taking possession without permission may 
bo ejected by Government. These rules only definein precise terms what has been 
theformer practice of the District under those Deputy Commissioners who have 
looked actively after the forest. Permission to cultivate has very frequently been 
refused and squatters on forest land have been forcibly ejected. It is true that 
practically no restrictions have beer put upon the sale of forest lands to Europeans 
who wanted them to form tea or cinchona gardens, but this was because Govern¬ 
ment saw good reason for sacrificing its forest rights y. such cases. 

Again in clauses 33 and 34it is declared, under the authority of the letter of the 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, No, 347, dated the 6th January 1887, that 
the State has relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land, or in land eti 
tered in the new records as private waste.* 

The letter quoted can hardly be held to be a valid authority for this rule, as the 
concession was contained in a letter issuing rules for the demarcation and better 
management of forests, and the demarcation has not yet been effected, or the 
rules introduced, for reasons which I shall explain presently under the head of 
forest questions. I hope, however, that the concession made ir the clauses will now 
be approved independently, for all the entries in these administration papers, witl 
regard to the joint rights of the State and the village communities in forest lan<j, 
hang together, if one is cut out, the others shoul d be treated in the same w ay. 

* In private waste are included 1st, the small plots held by almost every 
landholder described in paragraph 130 and now included in the rating (hiachh), 
and 2nd, the blocks of waste land bought of village communities hy Kuropeans, 
prior to revision of Settlement. I brought these olauses specially to the notice 
of the Government in my No. 173, dated 25th November 1868, to the Com 
missioner ot the Division, in answer to a question put by the Financial Com¬ 
missioner, also in my No. 309, dated 16th August 1868 to Secretary to the 
Financial Commissioner. 
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With regard to mines, the entry in clause 7 agreed with the then latest ruling 
of the Financial Commissioner, which was to the effect that Government would, at a 
new Settlement of the revenue, assess new miifes, as it does fields at a share of the 
produce. This declaration is now superseded by Section 29 of the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act. 

Under the head of malla in clause 17 is notice of a one per cent, rate put on to 
raise a fund for purposes of public utility, the fund to be managed by an Anjumaa 
Committee. The clause contained a stipulation to the effect that at any time a 
majority in any village might decide on withdrawing the subscription to the Anju- 
man, and devoting the one per cent, rate to any othor common village purpose. 
No English officer exorcised any influence in favour of this rate, or the Anjuman 
Scheme. It was promoted by a body of native gentlemen, of whom the leading 
men were Government officials. The consent of the village communities, I think, 
was genuine, that is to say, the mass did not care for or believe in the scheme, 
but they gave in to the representation of a few active men among them. The 
rate has now, I believe, beer, thrown by order of Government into the five per cent 
local rate. The extra one per cent, road fund put on withconsentof the commu¬ 
nities in the way describediir clauses, has also been absorbed in thesame way.” 

Tribal Codes :—“ Meetings of representatives for each village of every tribe 
were held by each Superin tendent in Kangra proper and tribal codes or statements 
of custom of inheritance, &e., made out. These wore collated and compiled into 
one volume after reattestation of doubtful points, and copies supplied to the dis¬ 
trict and parca»o * record-rooms. If this work has been well dime, the chief credit 
is due to my assistant, Muushi Amin Chand, who took great interest in it. I 
did not find time to tost it myself when completed, though I. attempted to direct the 
form and manner of the enquiry. Too much weight should not, however, be at¬ 
tached to tliis record in ca-e of dispute, for it must be remembered that it takes 
a very clever and careful man to compile a really reliable record of custom from the 
mouths of a meeting of ordinary peasant proprietors. Among other pitfalls is the 
rivalry engendered, which often leads a tribe to shirk the avowal of a custom 
which it knows is regarded with ridicule or disdain by others of higher social 
standing. In some districts every villager was made to sign those codes in token 
of agreement. I refused to have this done, thinking that the weight, if any which 
such a process would lend to them would be fictitious.” 

“ For each hill stream or canal irrigating the lands of more 
than one mama a general statement was prepared, consisting (1) 
of a map showing the position of each weir or dam in the stream, 
the course of each canal and its branches or main channels, 
and (2) of an attested record of the custom governing the rela¬ 
tions of the different communities interested, in respect to height 
of dams, shares or turns of water, repairs, &e. Explanations 
of local and technical terms connected with irrigation were also 
given. These general statements were formed into one volume 
for each parganah. The work involved may be imagined when 
I say that they are 743 in number. In addition to these general 
statements, others were made out for each mama in which there 
was any irrigation, showing the custom as between members 
of the community in respect of their share of a big canal, or in 
respect of a canal or stream irrigating their village only, the 
mouth of each duct, the instrument used for dividing the water, 
&c. Probably these statements are sometimes incorrect with 
regard to features of customs not easy to define, and the wording 
is, no doubt, often vague where it ought to be precise; but at 
least they form a foundation on which a good record can be 
built up in time. In apology for any defects which may be found 
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-’ ' in them, it may be said that the custom is often vague and difficult 

Land Revenue, to define. An abundance of the water is the rule, and then all goes 
smoothly ; the rub comes in season when the supply fa scanty. 
Struggles and quarrels then begin at once, and generally end in a 
rough temporary settlement. The courts are now and then 
appealed to, but rather to frighten the opposite party than with 
expectation of getting a useful decision : in the absence of maps 
and explanatory documents the courts have hitherto given many 
unintelligible and impracticable judgments. Or if their order, 
as verbally given, was a good one, it has been too loosely recorded 
to be of use as a precedent when another similar dispute occurred. 
Iu future the gist of each decision ought to be noted on a paper 
appended to the map and statement prepared at Settlement. ” 

Lyalf rapil 197 0t “ f ^ 8 wol 'k> owing to the great number of rent-free hold- 

investigation and iug s > was much heavier than it is in any District in the plains. 

Assessment of rent- Most cases had been investigated at first Settlement or shortly 

fiee holdings. after, but those recommended for grant in perpetuity had not 
been submitted for the orders of Government, or, if submitted, 
had been returned for ^submission, in an amended form, or 
for further enquiry. A comparison of former entries, with facts 
shown by the new measurements, proved that, in the case of both 
sanctioned and unsanctioned grants, the areas were, with few 
exceptions, much in excess of the area formerly sanctioned or 
claimed, and that the names of many shareholders had been 
omitted by error. 1 made a report on the subject to the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division, who obtained for me authority from 
Government to pass excess within certain limits, and to report 
other cases again in which I did not think it proper to resume. 
The work in effect amounted to a reinvestigation of every rent- 
free holding in the District. In the course of it I proposed a 
reconsideration of former orders in a considerable number of 
cases. Lapsing grants were assessed and reported by myself 
to the Commissioner of the Division ; the number of these was 
great, as the enquiry brought to light the death of many share¬ 
holders which had remained unreported for years. All life- 
tenure nmafis were also regularly assessed in anticipation of 
lapse, and a rough assessment was made of all perpetuity grants 
for the purpose of calculating the amount of cesses payable 
by the holders, and their share in common lands. In the case 
of rent-free grants of land given by the Rajas to Rajput or Brah¬ 
man families as residential estates (basi muafi ) I made the 
settlement, with the family at half jama, or, in the ease of hold¬ 
ings of less than ten acres, at quarter jama rates I did this with 
the sanction of the Commissioner on the authority of an order 
given by Sir Donald McLeod as Financial Commissioner, and 
approved by Lord Lawrence as Chief Commissioner which had 
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been lost, sight of till I came upon it among old papers in the CHAPTER HI. C. 
District Office. I strongly recommend that these favourable 
rates of assessment be continued to this class of holders in per¬ 
petuity. All officers who have seen much of the District agree 
in thinking that they have special claims to consideration. I' 
had a general register made out for each parganah, showing 
all rent-free holdings of every kind in each mauza and tahiqa. 

This, I think, will prove very useful. From it were prepared 
separate classified registers, and from these again report state¬ 
ments for those cases requiring the sanction of superior au- 


The patwdri’s cess was raised from Es. 8-2-0 to 4 per cent, to 
provide pay for zaildars and patwaris of both grades. Dharwais 
or inferior patwaris were appointed for single villages or small 
circles and chief patwaris superintending some 8 or 10 dharwais. 

The chief patwaris were called Iiaits, and the zaildars were called 
Kotwdls . Kail is a local name very appropriate from the office 
to which it applied in former times, to the office to which it is 
now given. For the same reasons the old name Koluiil was 
retained. 

The operations of Sir James Lyall between 1865 and 1868 
were confined only to maps and records, but in the Lambagraon 
jagdr no regular Settlement had been made by Mr. Barnes, and 
Lyall’s Settlement is therefore the regular Settlement for this 
tract, and this included an assessment in cash as well as 
record work. At the same time the baehh (distribution of revenue 
over holdings) was simply a proportionate increase in the old 
revenue or ' Mol ’ of each HI a, as with the exception of the natural 
division of irrigated and non-irrigated there was no classification 
of soils. No baehh by soils was possible. In addition to 
Lambagraon Mr. Lyall extended his operations to all Kutlehr and 
effected the transfer of the Kutlehr Raja’s jaglr from Una to the 
southern four large tappas of that part. But he did not touch 
any part of the Dada Siba or Nadatm jagrrs. He revised the 
baehh in all the areas for which no records were prepared. The 
entries in the records of Mr. Lyall’s Settlement are still the basis Hereditary tenants 
of all judicial decisions about occupancy rights in the District, and ancl others ' 
paragraph 182 of his report reproduced bolow r explains the entries 
made in his record of rights. 

“In a few villages I found some of the hheivatclar? described Tenant right 
by a clause in the iqrarnama papers to be hereditary tenants 
(-maumsi ) and not proprietors, but to be by custom entitled rnJnt.^Fornur 6 ' 
to share in profit or loss and miscellaneous income with the pro- entries to what 
prietors, and to b e liable to pay nothing but their rateable share 
of the revenue or that plus only a small customary fee. There ’ 
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chapter hi C. appeared to me to be reason to think that tho term maurusi 

CHAPi _» • accurately describe the status to which these men were 

Laud R*vem»e- entitled, and wliieh Mr. Barnes had intended to award to them, 
and that the term would, unless corrected, eventually inllict 
on them injury and injustice. I therefore ordered a summary 
enquiry to be made for each such village as to the origin and 
nature of the tenure, the depositions of the partie to be taken, 
and a report made to me in each case, with regard to the entry 
to be made in new Settlement papers. The result v'as that 
these men in many cases were awarded the status of proprietors 
with consent of the other landholders of the village, while in the 
other cases the former description of their status was held to be 
correct or to be not alterable by a summary order. In ope or 
two cases the reason why these men had not been recorded pro¬ 
prietors at first Settlement was simply because they lived else¬ 
where, and did not take their turn of iegar or forced labour with 
the men of the village in which the lands were situated. In 
other cases men to whom the land of absconded proprietors 
had been made over shortly before annexation wore refused 
at first Settlement the title of proprietor, because the warisi 
or original proprietorship was still felt to belong to the absentees; 
but instead of recording the latter as absent proprietors, the land 
was wrongly described as common property of the village. But 
most of these cases occurred in taluqas like Kutlebr, Jaswan 
and Lodhwan, which are in the hills hut border with the plains. 
Mr . Barnes evidently had some of these villages in mind when 
he wrote the remarks contained in paragraphs 138 and 185 of 
his report; those remarks, coupled with orders which he gave at 
time of Settlement, prove to me that he understood occupants 
of this class to be entitled in some cases to a position superior to 
that of an ordiuary tenant with right of occupancy, and equivalent 
to that of a sub-proprietor ; in those cases, for instance, in which 
it was hard to say whether the fee or cess paid to the superior 
family or its representative was not in truth more official than 
proprietary in nature. With regard to all other tenants I worked 
on a different plan. When I joined the Settlement Department 
in Gurdaspur, I found in full force the system of summary revision 
of all declarations of hereditary tenancy in the first Settlement 
records. I came away with my mind made up against that system, 
and a determination not to introduce it in Kangra. But an 
examination of the village records showed me that (as described 
in paragraph 100 of Chapter 1) the investigation of tenant right 
at first Settlement had been very rough and incomplete. I 
therefore at first proposed to make a reinvestigation into the 
rights of tenants of all kinds, to give an award in those cases 
in which the tenant’s status had been left undefined; and, in the 
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other cases, to attempt to correct the recorded status where it CHAPTER HI, C» 
appeared erroneous by consent or compromise, or, failing consent, ( ,~~“ 

to refer the party objecting to the record to a suit. With this an 
intention I began by making general enquiries as to custom 
from meetings of landholders, and submitting to them tentative 
proposals. I have mentioned some of the answers 1 received 
and the nature of some of the proposals I made, in what I have 
written of the custom of tenant right in Chapter I of this Report. 

After these preliminaries I submitted, at different times, to the 
Commissioner of Settlement three plans for a general investiga¬ 
tion on the above principles, but received no orders; he did not, 

I think, altogether agree with my views, and was also naturally 
disinclined to action in the matter, seeing that the orders of Gov¬ 
ernment on the controversy raised by the procedure followed 
in the Amritsar Division were expected to be passed very shortly, 
and that a tenant Act was evidently not far off. Finally, there¬ 
fore, I was forced to act on my own responsibility, and deter¬ 
mined not to attempt to summarily decide the question of right 
in any case, and to do only something which would clash with 
no Act, and would probably facilitate its application ; some¬ 
thing also which would cause as little disturbance as possible, 
for I was convinced that a summary enquiry into tenant rights 
is in itself a great evil, which should be avoided, if possible. 

Accordingly, in January 18G8, I issued orders to the Parganah 
Superinendents, of which the following is an abstract transla¬ 
tion :— 

“ I have determined not to summarily decide the question 
of right, but merely to enquire into the origin and length of 
occupancy leaving the courts to settle each dispute as to right 
when it may arise. 

“ A list of classes of tenants, with reference to origin and 
circumstances of occupancy, is given below :— 

Class A, not put in by proprietors. 

1. Original proprietors who lost lease from Government 

( malguzari ) in hard times, but kept cultivation. 

2. Original proprietors who sold, or, in lieu of debt, 

surrendered the lease, but kept cultivation. 

3. Original proprietors of lands formerly in rozgah or 

muafi, of which the muafidar or his heirs have been 
recorded proprietors in Settlement papers. 

4. Persons who, before or after settlement by authority 

of a palta from kardar or hakim or village official, 
broke up common waste land, and in former or 
present Settlement papers have been entered 
as tenants of proprietary community, or tenants 
of the hakim or lambarddr who gave the pt.Ua, 
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5. Persons put in by karddrs or hakims to cultivate 
lawdris or abandoned lands, of which such kardar 
or hakim was subsequently constituted the pro¬ 
prietor. 

0. Persons put in by icarddr or haldm in Sikh times or 
before Settlement as malguzdrs in the absence 
of the proprietors, and, who on the return of the 
proprietors remained in occupancy as tenants. 


Class B. put in as tenant by proprietor. 

1. Tenants who, when the proprietor abandoned the land 

in Sikh times or before Settlement, held till he 
returned as malgumr. 

2. Tenants put in with regard to relationship to pro¬ 

prietors. 

8. Other tenants settled down on the land by proprie¬ 
tors. 

4. Tenants settled down on other lands, to whom a pro¬ 

prietor has made over one or two fields for cultiva¬ 
tion. 

5. Artizans and others, having trade as main means 

of subsistence, to whom a proprietor has made 
over one or two odd fields for cultivation. ” 

“ Most or all tenants will fall into one or other qf these classes;, 
but, if necessary, on report by Superintendent, addition of other 
classes to the list will be sanctioned. At attestation the parties 
will first be told to appoint four or five men to act as a panch. 
The Superintendent will them, sitting with the panch, record 
briefly on the rough parcha khaUunis the statements of the 
proprietors and tenants as to origin, circumstances, and length of 
occupancy. Where the statements of parties differ, the opinion 
of the panch as to point in difference will be taken and recorded ; 
lastly, the Superintendent will pass a summary order to the effect 
that the tenant will be entered as belonging to class so and so in 
the list, and of so many years’or generations’ occupancy. The 
statements of parties and summary order of classification will be 
re-entered in the faired parchas and khataunis in the column of 
name of tenant ; above them, in the same column, will be entered 
for each tenant his “ sift ” or status by former Settlement papers, 
or note of omission of his name or of his status in such papers. 
In the column of remarks will come note of mode of payment of 
rent and custom regarding grass or trees, &c., &c., as found to be 
actually in force from statements of the parties. For all tenants 
whatsoever the above entries will be made. In the case of tenants 
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recorded as hereditary at last Settlement, an additional entry CHAP TER HI, C» 
will be made, opposite to their names, of a copy of the clauses Land Revenue; 
regarding them in former Settlement papers. It will not be neces¬ 
sary to enter the same clause more than once; reference can be 
made back for succeeding tenants to whom the same clause applies. 

In the same way where tenant rights have been settled by judicial 
order, or by written agreement produced, then, in addition, an 
abstract of the order or agreement will be entered. A copy of 
the list of classes of tenants will be given for reference on the back 
of the khat'iuni, with the numbers of tenant’s holdings falling by 
summary order into each class. In short, the enquiry into origin 
and length of occupancy, mode of payment of rent, and practice 
as regards trees, grass, &c., presently in force, will be general, but 
definitions of tenant right will only appear in new Settlement 
papers, where they were given in former records, or where they 
have been made by the courts, or by the parties by proper 
written agreements. Where, however, the parties are agreed as 
to the tenant’s true status and rights, and wish to alter the status 
by former Settlement papers, or supply an omission in them, it 
would, I think, be lawful (see Circular 1 of 1864) to let either 
party present a petition for mutation of “ sift ” or status of the 
tenant. After taking deposition of parties, the Superintendent 
could order mutation on their mutual agreement, as in an ordi¬ 
nary dalckil kharij suit. This is suggested as an alternative to the 
other course of telling the parties to produce a regular registered 
deed of agreement. In the now administration papers, the follow¬ 
ing explanatory clause will be entered, vis., —“ At this revision 
of Settlement no summary enquiry has been made with regard to 
right of proprietor to evict, nor have tenant’s rates of rent been 
summarily altered. The status of maurusi or ghnir maurusi, 
given to any tenant in former Settlement papers, where such entry 
was clear and precise, has only been altered by decree of court 
in regular suit, except in cases where the parties consented to 
alteration, and proved it by producing at attestation proper 
written agreements, or by putting in petitions for mutation of 
status in the records. Both parties have been warned at 
attestation that where there has been no written agreement or 
judicial order, in case of dispute, in future the Courts will put 
the burden of proof of power of eviction upon the proprietor in all 
cases in which the tenant was at last settlement entered as 
maurusi, and in all other cases the tenant will have to show that the 
proprietor has not such power. A summary enquiry has, however, 
been made at attestation into the origin, circumstances, and dura¬ 
tion of each tenant’s occupancy, and with regard to such origin 
and circumstances the tenants have been roughly divided into 
classes. A list of such classes is given in the Settlement mist 
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CHAPTER III, G. In case of dispute the Courts will decide in each case whether any 
Laodlieyenue 8UC ^ c ^ ass tenants has any rights, and what rights, if any.” 

‘‘ I have thought it advisable to include in this report the above 
translation of instructions, which have served their time and 
are no longer of the least importance, in order that there may be 
no confusion or misunderstanding hereafter in the minds of District 
officers as to the jroper value or meaning of the entries regarding 
tenancy in the new records. Anything novel in form in a settle¬ 
ment record is very apt to be misinterpreted unless thoroughly 
explained. The Superintendents commenced at onco to fill 
in the entries as to tenants in accordance with these directions, 
and, before the Punjab Tenant Act was drafted, they had re¬ 
ported the completion of the work in all but two puryanahs. 
But an examination of the work, which I made on getting a 
copy of the Act, showed me that some revision of it was necessary 
in regard to tenants having a right or presumptive right of occu¬ 
pancy, not because my directions clashed with the Act, but be¬ 
cause they had not been always fully carried out, partly from a. 
want of zeal in the Superintendents, and partly from a practical 
difficulty which I had not fully realized. The fact was that the 
former records were extremely incomplete. As I have said before, 
one name constantly stood for a whole family, even when its 
members had long held separately, and many separate fields were 
shown as one field, and areas grossly underestimated. It follows 
that, to find out who were really held to be hereditary tenants at 
last Settlement, and for what lands, it would be necessary to make 
out an elaborate statement of alterations (jard ha dr), such as 
was used in the case of the proprietors. This necessity I did not 
realize at the time, and I allowed the Superintendents to attempt 
to do the necessary attestation upon the rough khataums only. 
The consequence was that the persons entitled to a right of occu¬ 
pancy by former records, and the fields to which the right applied 
had, not in many cases, been properly or surely identified. 
Moreover, the direction for the re-entry in the new records 
of the status of such tenants according to the former records, and 
of the clause of the old iqrdrnamds referring to them, had been 
in a few cases disregarded, and in many carried out very incom¬ 
pletely. With regard to tenants described as hereditary in former 
records, it was therefore clear that the work done required to 
be examined, and corrected or completed where necessary.. 
This was done with the sanction of Government, and, under my 
superintendence, by the remaining Superintendents and Tahsil- 
dars in the course of the summer of 1869. His Honour the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, in his Secretary’s letter No. 955-A, of 7th August 
1869, to the Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, approved of 
my proceedings, and said that the general revision of tenant 
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entries ordered for the sis other Districts lately settled was not CHAPTER in, C. 
required in Kangra " ‘ Land' rTv*™. 

An idea had arisen that Mr. Lyall’s maps were too complicated, second Revised 
and that it \va ; . necessary either to replace them by simpler maps Settlement (1887— 
or to increase the revenue staff very largely; after much correspon- 1892,1 ' 
deuce Government decided that a settlement should be undertaken 
on cheap lines, the Deputy Commissioner was appointed as Settle¬ 
ment Officer and given a very small settlement staff, he was ordered 
to simplify the maps by consolidation of field numbers with a 
minimum of measurement work on the spot and to revise the 
assessment at the same time. Mr. O’Brien performed this 
double duty from 1887 to 1892, he died m the latter year and 
the final stages were supervised by Mr. Anderson who issued the 
Settlement Eeport in 1897. 

The consolidation of field numbers without reference to facts 
on the spot resulted in an imcomplete record, it became impossible 
to recognise the position of the new field numbers on the ground, 
and rights in particular areas were lost sight of owing to their 
being measured up with others over which such rights did not 
exist; it was found necessary to leave the records of 1868 with 
the patiedris and both in the field and in the courts it became 
an almost invariable custom to go behind the new records and to 
decide all questions on those of 1868. Mr. Anderson’s final 
report gives an excellent account of the operations, and though 
he wrote it so soon after their completion he was able to point 
out the main features in which they had not been successful with 
a clearness of perception emphasised by subsequent experi¬ 
ence ; paragraphs 20, 21,22, 92, 93, 96 and 102 of his report deal 
with the weak points of the settlement, and clearly show that they 
arose from the orders under which it was carried out and not 
from any failure in execution. 

Mr. O’Brien’s tika inspections were very thorough, and the 
assessment he imposed has stood the test of time, but in this 
branch of his work too he was acting under orders which did 
not leave him as free a hand as he would have liked : the instruc¬ 
tions given him stated. “ The amount of increase that can be 
expected is small and can be got by tinkering at the existing jamas, 
where a man can pay 10 he can pay 11 ; ” his tika notes 
show that he considered these instructions a bar to the grant of 
reductions and to violent changes in the old demands, and in 
many cases whilst noting on the severity of the demand he re¬ 
frained from altering it; the old assessment was merely a modi¬ 
fication of the old Sikh demand,and in various tracts there had 
been continuous deterioration or improvement through a long 
term of years ; the inefficient revision of the record tended to 
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Settlement (1910 
1919). 


obscure these changes and even where recognised they were not 
reflected adequately in the adjustment of revenue. Certainly 
the now Ilka assessments were a great improvement on the old, 
and all changes were in the right direction, but the adjustments 
\vero not sufficiently bold. 

The internal distribution of the demand was perforce left to 
subordinates and was not always satisfactory. 

It must be recognised that this Settlement left the District 
with an unsatisfactory record, a greatly improved but still un¬ 
even assessment and an inferior distribution; but the weak 
points about it arose primarily from the instructions under which 
it was carried out and secondly from the want of an adequate 
staff. 

The result of tho second revised Settlement of lS02-98was 
as follows:— 
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Kangra 

1,60,387 

22,993 

151,136 

1,74,128 

1 10 11 

Xflrpur 

1,33,740 

16,912 

119,381 

1,36,293 

14 2 

Debra 

1,18,018 

44,440 

132,102 

1,76,5 i2 

1 11 1 

Hsmlrpur 

1,46, E 81 

60,162 

111,730 

1,61,882 

11-' 

Piilainpur 

1,4P,S22 

43,769 

129,447 

1,73,216 

2 2 9 

Total 

6,89,323 

1,78,266 

6,43,796 

8,22,061 

1 9 11 


The imperfections of the last records, the complicacy of 
the forest questions, the destructions by fire of the records at 
the headquarters in 1908, and the inequalities in the distribu¬ 
tion of the demand rendered it necessary that new records 
should be prepared. It was decided to remeasure all the tikas 
except in the Nadaun, Guler and Dada jagirs, a total of 606 tikd-s 
Mr. V. Connolly was in 1910 placed in charge of Dehra and Hamir- 
pur (Una was added subsequently). He submitted a preliminary 
assessment report, but was obliged by ill-health to take 
furlough and was succeeded by Mr. H. L. Shuttleworth. The 
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remaining three Tahsils of Kangra Proper were taken up in 1918 CHAPTER HI, C* 
by Mr. G. M. Boughey who also was able to write only the Land Revenue 
report of Palampur Tahsil and went on leave in 1915. Mr. 

L. Middleton succeeded him in August 1915 and brought the 
operations to a close in 1919. 

In Dehra and Hamlrpur records were revised in 606 tikes 
while on the system of triangulation measurements were done in 
2,415 tikas. In 196 tikas of these two Tahsils and in all the 
tikas of the remaining 8 Tahsils with the exception of the Gadderan 
tract and large waste areas a skeleton survey was carried out by 
the Survey Department in the course of which convenient 
points were fixed by traverse in each tika and were then plotted 
on sheets on which the new maps were drawn by patwaris. 

The straight lines joining the points formed the frame work on 
which the measurements were carried out and the maps pre¬ 
pared. As an exception to the system certain make-shift arrange¬ 
ments were adopted in the comparatively few places higher up 
where large blocks of waste covered with jungle precluded the 
possibility of adopting the usual method entailing heavy ex¬ 
penditure. The system worked admirably. Usual Tahsil maps 
were also compiled. The standing record of rights containing the 
usual documents prescribed was drawn up, tika by tika, and in 
the Kangra, Palampur and Nurpur Tahsils a document called 
“ usages of irrigation ” for each kuhl was also prepared and 
formed part of the Settlement record. 

System adopted in the Gadderan Assessment Circle .—“In the Gadderan Middleton, para- 
circle of the Palampur Tahsil, which is a wild mountainous country with graph 19.’ 
cultivation confined to the vicinity of river valleys, no base-lines were plotted 
by the Survey Department, the new maps are mere free-hand sketches made 
without the use of the chain or other survey instruments. This system was 
approved mi account of the undeveloped state of this tract, and the maps should be 
sufficient for its normal needs ; they are certainly hopelessly inaccurate and useless 
to settle anything but routine matters ; towards the close of operations I ordered 
the preparation of new maps for portions of five tikas in this tract by chain measure¬ 
ment as it was found that forest interests demanded a more accurate record than 
that based on the sketch maps. I regret the fact that this system was adopted and 
must admit tha t the records are on a very low level only justified by the elementary 
nature of the revenue administration. 

Two systems ado-pted in large areas. —“ Along the Dhaola l)hsr range and also 
scattered in other places are large blocks of waste in which it would have been an 
unnecessary expense to lay down fixed points. In Palampur Tahsil such large waste 
tracts were mapped as follows:—A small scale of the mauia was copied from the sur¬ 
vey maps (which shows mausa boundaries and also the trijunction points of tika 
boundaries but not the tika boundaries themselves), the old revenue maps of tikas 
were then fitted together as closely as possible and an approximation to their 
boundaries added to this map, from this index maps of the tikas were compiled 
in which the position of patches of cultivation were indicated, the actual culti¬ 
vated area being mapped by chain on a larger scale on separate sheets, to form 
part of the record. The system was excellent in conception, but miserable in 
execution, and on seeing the results in Palampur Tahsil I unhesitatingly condemn¬ 
ed it; unfortunately it was too late to get fixed points plotted in the waste areas 
of the other Tahsils where it had been proposed to follow this systen, and the areas 
were generally too broken or too thickly wooded to allow measurements without 
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!, such fixed points. In these Tahsils I had the 1868 map boundaries reproduced, 
though inaccurate they formed a sufficient record for the purposes required ; 
where, however, a 'ika boundary coincided with a niauza boundary I had the 
latter enlarged from the survey map and shown in red on the now map, this was 
explained by notes in the margin of the mapping sheet, no attempt was made 
to reoonoile the boundaries given by the 1868 and the survey maps. I considered 
that as the maps were merely based on those of 1868, it was better to reveal their 
inaccuracy and leave the courts to deal with the matter than to adjust the 1808 
boundaries by guess work and to produce a map purporting to be correct. 

“ Luckily except for the uncultivated upper slopes of the Dhaola Dhar there 
are few places where these systoms had to be adopted ; they are makeshifts, and 
I certainly recommend that in all such tikas the help of the Survey Departmen t 
be enlisted at next Settlement and accurate maps made for the future.” 

The following classes of soil were recorded at last Settlements 

Dera—Hamirpur— 

(.4) Irrigation — 

(1) N'jhri-abi or machian —Getting perennial irrigation 

and growing two crops a year, usually of rice and 
wheat. 

(2) Nahri-dbi (2) or Batrian —Land which gets less re¬ 

gular supplies of water. 

(B) Unirrigated — 

(1) Dofasli —Or twice cropped land, known locally as 

lahri. 

(2) Ekfalsi —or outlying and unmanured land. 

(8) Bahnd Banjar —Or occasionally cultivated land. 

(C) Kharetar —Hay field. 

Palampur—Kangra—Nurpur. 

Chahi. —Irrigated from wells. 

Njhri — 

(1) Land irrigated from perennial source and entitled to a 

regular supply. 

(2) Land entitled to its water in turn. 

Nad. —Innundated land. 

(B) Unirrigated — 

Dofasli, —Producing two crops a year. 

Ekfasli. —Producing one crop a year or two crops in three 
years. 

Bahnd Banjar — 

Bearing a crop once in 2 or 8 years. 

Kharetar. —Hay field. 

The system of assessment was also slightly different from 
that adopted in the plains. Owing to the peculiar difficulties of 
a hilly tract, and the considerable number of tikas involved more 
prominence was given to rough aggregate standard assessments 
for circles and less to the standard soil rates framed withoui 
reference to their anticipated total results. The assessment here 
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was a matter of personal opinion and discretion based on minute CHAPTER in, G, 
local knowledge. Special care was devoted to the actual backh. Land Revenue. 

The financial results of the re-assessment of the five Tahsils 
were as follows :—• 
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Debra ... 

1,72,760 

1,88,434 

15,674 

9 

1 12 3 

1 10 7 

Hamirpur 

1,61,561. 

1,80,970 

19,406 

12 

13 3 

10 6 

Palatnpnr ... 

1,71,738 

2,01,531 

39,796 

17 1 

2 10 1 

1 11 0 

Kingra l... 

1,73,713 

1,98,841 

25,728 

15 

3 2 11 

2 1 8 

Nflrpar 

1,36,695 

1,61,198 

14,5CS 

11 

16 6 

1 

1 S 7 

iTotal 

8.15,870 

9,20,977 

i 

1,06,107 

13 

1 

1 13 3 

... 


The. leading statistics bear ini on assessment, in each T ah til as 


prewired at the last 8eltlenie.it are 

is follows :— 



Debra, 

Hamirpnr. 

Percentage of cultivation to total area 

3t 

40 

Percentage of cultivation under irrigation 

15 

2 

Charges in cultivation since 1891-92 

+ •5 

-•6 

Population to square mile of cultivation ... 

917 

901 

Average cultivated land per owner 

18 

2-3 

Percentage of cultivated area mortgaged ... 

11-8 

11-7 

Average mortgage consideration in rupees 

83 

126 

per aero. 

Total insured debts ... 

11,40,101 

10,94,468 

Miscellaneous land revenue ... 

5.30,667 

7.53,047 

Laud revenue, 1912-13 ... 

1,72,760 

1,61,564 

Half net assets based on batai ... ... 

2,20,855 

2,50,171 

Value of one-sirth gross produce 

1,'. 7,328 

1,87,185 

New land revenne ... ... ... 

1,88,434 

1,80.970 

Percentage of increase 

9’07 

1301 


Rs. p. 

R=. a. p. 

dneideuco of revenue on cultivated area ... 

1 12 3 

13 3 

/ditto cropped ores 

1 10 7 

10 6 
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The cesses before the 1891-92 Settlement amounted to CHAPTER III, 
about Es. 19-8-8 per cent, of land revenue ; the patwari cess 
which was divided among the patterns, the kaits and the 
kotwals , varied from village to village. Cesses. 


C. 


Land Revenue. 


The cesses now levied are :— 

Es. A. P. 

Local rate .. .. 12 8 0 

Lambarddri .. .. 5 0 0 


Total .. 17 8 0 

They are not “ village cesses ” as defined in the Land 
Eevenue Act. There is no malba in this District. Any expenditure 
incurred by the lambardars on account of the community, 
uniform for chaukid&rs, repairs of boundary pillars, is met 
from the income derived from common property such as watermills, 
grass in closed forests, share of sale-proceeds of trees, new cultiva¬ 
tion or from rent of common cultivated land. Should there be 
no such common income, the expenditure is distributed over the 
village in the usual way. The dues to bo paid to the rakhas 
or forest wacthmen are not entered as cesses, but they are classed 
as village servants whose remuneration is fixed in hind and is given 
in the village administration paper. 

8 . The land held by planters in Kangra falls into four 
categories. ~ - 

( a ) The Holta Estate, started as an experimental plan- .Punjab Government 

union on Government waste in 1852, and sold to No - f H (Revenue 

w • cu i x. ■ and Agriculture) 

Major fetmtt in I 066 : dated 9 th November 

( b ) waste land acquired by Colonel Paske in 1860 as a 1915, 

result of negotiations with the zaminddrs, and sold 
by auction in the same year; 

(c) forest land acquired by Mr. P. Egerton in 1863 as a 

result of further negotiations, and auctioned in the 
same year; and 

(d) cultivated and waste land acquired by planters direct 

from the zaminddrs at various dates from 1860 on¬ 
wards. 

“ The fee-simple lands, the Lieutenant-Governor understands, 
are those sold by auction in 1860 and 1863. 

“ 4. The period of auctions of 1860 and 1863 was a period 
during which the question of redemption of land revenue and the 
sale of waste land free of all Government demands on account of 
land revenue were very prominent. At the time of the 1860 sale 
no definite orders had been issued in regard to the sale of waste 
lands free of all land revenue, and one of the conditions on which 
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•CHAPTER III, C. the land was sold was that no revenue should he demanded 
Land Revenue during the current settlement, and that assessment to be fixed 
on the expiry of the current settlement should not exceed one 
rupee per acre. 

" In the year following the auction, the Government of 
India (Home Department) Resolution No. 8264, dated 17th 
October 1861, was published giving definite sanction to the sale 
of revenue free rights in waste land, and in January 1862 even 
before the publication of Notification No. 62 of 25th January 1862, 
which was issued to give effect to the orders of the Governnment 
of India. The Kangra planters petitioned that retrospective 
effect might be given to the new policy so as to cover the 
auction sales of 1860. This was sanctioned by the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment in their letter No. 823, dated 22nd April 1862, to the 
Financial Commissioner. The despatch of the Secretary of State 
No. 14, dated 9th July 1862, however, and the letter of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India No. 4206, dated 15th August 1862, with which 
it was forwarded to the Punjab Government, seem to have raised 
some doubt in the minds of the local officers as to whether tho 
orders of the Punjab Government should any longer be maintained, 
and the question was again referred to Government for orders. 
The letter in which the reference was made by the Financial 
Commissioner is No. 52, dated 27th January 1863, and the Gov¬ 
ernment orders, freeing the 2,596 acres dealt with in the reference 
“ from all prospective demands on account of land revenue,” 
were communicated in their reply No. 94, dated 2nd February 
1863. It is the Financial Commissioner’s letter of 27th Janu¬ 
ary 1868 which is cited in the marginal note to paragraph 47 
of the Final Settlement Report of 1897, and it is clear that the 
construction there put on it is quite inadmissible. Copies of the 
letters in question are enclosed as it is understood that none are 
available in your office. The orders obviously referred to the 
particular ease of the land auctioned in 1860 and laid down no 
principle of general application to all tea lands. 

“ 5. Another argument advanced in support of the view that 
one rupee is the maximum that can be imposed, is based on the 
alleged promise given by Sir D. McLeod. The exact nature of 
the statement made by Sir D. McLeod is not clear, but the most 
authentic record of it is that given in paragraph 3 of Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment letter No. 17, dated the 14th January 1891, dealing with 
the assessment of the Pa,lam taluqa in the Palampur Tahsil. 
There it is stated : “ In regard to land under tea, Sir James Lyall 
was himself in the Kangra District -when a former Lieutenant- 
Governor in reply to representations addressed to him by tea-plant¬ 
ers announced that tea land would not be assessed above one 
rupee per acre ; but this assurance applied only to land broken up 
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from the waste and was in answer to representations to the effect CHAPTER III, G. 

that high prices were being given for waste land for tea cultivation Land Revenue 

and much capital sunk in clearing and terracing such land. Sir 

James Lyall remembers that he saw these orders in writing, but the 

papers which consisted of a petition and a short reply thereto given 

while the Lieutenant-Governor was in camp, have now been lost.” 

“ His Honour does not interpret this to mean that it was the 
intention of Sir D. McLeod and of Sir James Lyall that Re. 1 per 
acre should be fixed as maximum in perpetuity. Nor is there 
any suggestion in paragraph 18 of Mr. O'Brien’s Report on the 
Palain taluqa in paragraph 17 of the Commissioner’s review of 
that Report, or in paragraph 11 of the Financial Commissioner’s 
order that this was the intention of any of those officers. On the 
contrary, the Commissioner and Financial Commissioner seem 
clearly to have thought of Re. 1 only as the maximum for the 
period of the new Settlement, and there is nothing in the 
order passed by the Financial Commissioner mentioned towards 
the end of paragraph 47 of the Final Settlement Report to 
conflict with this view. 

“It should not be forgotten moreover that when Re. 1 was 
fixed in the conditions of 1860, it was fixed as a maximum for the 
next Settlement only. 

“ 6. For the above reasons His Honour is of opinion that 
there is nothing to show that Government is in any way bound 
to limit the assessment on tea gardens to Ro. 1 per acre. 

“ He holds further that even if any of his predecessors had 
been proved to have given a guarantee of the nature alleged, it 
would have been ultra vires. To give it validity, it would have 
required confirmation certainly by the Government of India and 
probably by the Secretary of State, and in the absence of such 
confirmation, it would have been open to later Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernors to repudiate it. 

“ Tea grown in land which was originally cultivated with 
crops will continue to be assessed at the standard rate applica¬ 
ble to the soil iti which it is grown/’ 

The earthquake left lasting effects only on the tea industry. 

Following a succession of years of low prices in tea it destroyed 
factory, buildings and machinery, and rather than rebuild and 
pursue what was considered a decadent industry the European 
planters and Companies with one or two exceptions sold out. 

The purchasers, Indians of substance, probably had good bargains 
in the stocked tea gardens, but they had to rebuild the factories 
and replace the machinery, and they had to start on doubtful 
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investment. They had to a large extent to substitute the manu¬ 
facture of green tea for that of black, the former commanding 
a better market in Asia besides being simpler and cheaper to 
manufacture, and prices have risen in recent years, so the 
future of the industry was at one time considered to be hopeful. 
Cheap labour is, however, no longer obtainable. The coolies 
employed in the gardens have to be paid from Rs. 7 to 9 per 
month according to age and sex. 

“ Iji the interests of forest conservancy it was decided to impose a tax upon 
cattle throughout the District. The current orders on the subject arc contained in 
Punjab Government letters Nos. 104, dated 12th April 1915, and 111-Forests, dated 
8th January 1 916 The taxes sanctioned arc Its. 2 on each female buffalo belong¬ 
ing to a Gujar Soiranedar, nine pies on every sheep, and one anna on every goat, 
the rates on goats to bo doublet! two years after original assessment except iu 
Mat where there has been a substantial reduction or in which themvmberof goats 
is found not to he excessive. 

“ A further tax of eight annas on each buffalo belonging to zamiwMrt has no t 
been imposed pending further orders. 

“In applying these orders several difficulties have boon experienced. The tax 
is described as land revenue, and is a form of fluctuating assessment of grazing ; a 
separate tax on the flocks of itinerant Gaddis (shepherds of the hills) had previous¬ 
ly been in force; this separate tax had not been imposed when the flocks 
grazed iu a village in which the flock-master owned land, as the new tax applied to 
all landowners and others this concession had to bo abolished. As the Gaddis are 
frequently away from their villages at the time of enumeration and at the time 
of revenue collection, and as the numbers of their flocks arc constantly changing 
it was impracticable to assess the cattle taxon their flocks through the revenue agen¬ 
cy ; with the approval of the Commissioner 1 imposed no assessment on these wand¬ 
ering flocks and asked the Forest Department to collect the Gaddi grazing dues 
irrespective of the fact of their being land-owners. 

“ The word Montana is used iu several senses in the District, the true Sotrnne- 
dar is a man having an exclusive right of grazing in a defined area for three 
months in the year, that right excluding all other persons’ rights during the period ; 
the word is also applied to On jars and others who visit a village for grazing but have 
no right to exclude others and have no recorded right to the grazing which is 
allowed them by the land-owners. In assessing the tax .1 have only included the 
true Scwanedars. 

“ The general taxon other buffaloes has not boon imposed pending further 
orders ; I have submitted a report on the subject that there are various classes of 
buft'aloc owners whom it would be advisable and fair to tax at different rates ; 
the subject is a complicated one but does not need further reference here as final 
orders have not yet been passed. 


“ The following table gives the results of the first Assessment of the tax:— 
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51,237 
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Fresh enumerations and re-asscssment are to take place in each Tahsi! after 
two years and thereafter every three years ; this entails enumeration at different 
times and will encourage the migration of animals from one Tahsil to another 
;it the time of enumeration. I recommend that a fresh enumeration he made 
throughout the District in Sharif 1920, when every tahsil will have had the full 
benefit of two year*’ taxation at the lower rate. The tax on sheep and goats is 
being collected entirely with the Kha-rif demand, whilst that on Sowanedar’s 
buffaloes is collected in equal instalments at the two harvests ; to avoid complica¬ 
tion I recommend waiving one season’s tax in three Tahsils first assessed in the 
spring harvest, so that throughout, the District the tax may be assessed at Kharif 
and collected for the agricultural year. 

“ The results of the first re-assessment w hieh came into effect from Rabi 1918 
were as follows :— 
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11s. A. P. 

Debra 

9,081 

iff,480 

19.400 

s;i8 

5.619 2 9 

Hamirpur... 

io 187 

25,808 

21,998 

176 

5,857 14 3 

Palampuv ... 

ID,589 

18.193 

11,501 

529 

1 

4,475 14 9 


“ I am afraid that even with a large settlement staff the enumeration was 
much affected by collusion between the patwdris and owners, and. that with the 
ordinary District staff this collusion will assume very serious proportions ; it must 
be remembered that the people livo in isolated houses amongst forests and, that 
there is no method by which the animals can be counted which does not depend 
largely on the admissions of the owners themselves. This consideration, I am 
afraid, entirely stultifies the nominal reduction in flocks which is apparent from the 
re-assessment and which would otherwise indicate that the tax had already been 
successful in aehioving its object of reducing grazing. 

“ The imposition of the cattlo-tax has proved far more unpopular than tho 
other measures taken in protecting the forests; opinions on the subject have been so 
varied that I hestitate to make any additional comment: there are, however, two 
points on which my convictions are so strong that I am forced to leave them upon 
record. In the first place, it appears to me that whilst the Gaddi flocks are not 
restricted except by an entirely ineffectual tax (and a tax of one anna per head 
cannot induce restriction of the flock? of people whose whole livelihood depends 
upon them) the attempt to restrict the numbers of sheep and goats kept by resi¬ 
dents of the District is equivalent to an attempt to heal the camel by the removal of 
thelaststraw; the wholesale spoliation of thescrub j angles of the Gaddis, I think, 
requires far stronger repression than can be attained by taxation. I strongly ad¬ 
vocate a gradual restriction in the numbers of their flocks. I would at once prohibit 
the introduction of any flock belonging to a man without a hereditary grazing run 
and would restrict the numbers allowed to each man with a hereditary run by at 
least ten per cent, after every five years until the numbers were reduced to reason¬ 
able proportions. All restrictions of grazing must be unpopular. It appears to ms 
that while taxation infallibly provokes discontent but is not necessarily operative 
definite restriction of numbers must be operative. It is tho Gaddis who are the 
principal enemies of forest conservancy, and they are for the most part non-residents 
exercising their calling at the expense of the people who own and live upon the land. 
Incidentally if the land-owners do reduce the numbers of their sheep and goats 
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Settlement of Lam. 
bargraon Jagir. 


they will depend more upon the Gaddis and foster an increase in the flocks of 
these picturesque survivals of a period anterior to the development of full private 
ownership of land. 

“In the second place I mast record my grave doubts as to ■whether the results 
of the triennial enumeration of sheep and goats will bear any real relation to the 
actual num bers of animals in the District. The inaccessible country with its large 
wastes and scattered homesteads does not allow the patuari to actually count 
the flocks, and he must depend largely on the statements of the owners who can 
easily combine for their mutual benefit; still more does it preclude any adequate 
supervision of the pa udri’x work and he too may therefore join the combine.” 


J agirs . 

In a letter, dated the 18th November 1851, Mr. Barnes 
reported that “ he had left all the political jagirddrs to collect 
according to native fashion and ancient custom,” the ryots also 
to do begar for their chiefs. If complaints were made to him of 
exaction, he referred them to the Rajas who always settled them. 
He strongly opposed the introduction of our revenue system, 
which had been in contemplation. The Board of Bevenue in¬ 
timated approval in their Secretary’s letter No. 859, dated the 
6th April 1852. At the Baja’s request, however, Mr. Barnes 
deputed a qanungo to prepare a hhewat or rent-roll for several 
of the villages in the Lambagraon Jagir; no new assessment was 
made, but the old demand in each holding was ascertained, and 
slightly modified where it appeared unreasonable. 

Mr. Barries also interfered to secure from the Baja some 
provision for three or four of the leading families of his own clan, 
such as the Katocli of Khaira, of Drug Behlana, of Sagur, and of 
Laht. These families had held in past times the whole or part of 
the mauzas in which they now reside as basi jagirs from the Bajas, 
their kinsmen, but had lost all when the Sikhs annexed the country. 
At Mr. Barnes’ intercession, and in gratitude to the leading men 
of these families who had assisted him in getting the title of 
B&ja from our Government, Partap Chand granted some of them 
small jagirs, and to others he gave a cash lease of the collection 
of the villages in which they resided. The amount of the 
lease was nearly equal to the value of the collections (which 
were then levied by chalcoia, fie., a fixed amount in grain and 
cash on each plot or holding), but the privilege was, and is, 
nevertheless, much valued. 

Partap Chand was careless and prodigal, and from time to 
time after the regular Settlement complaints of exaction were 
made against his agents. These led to settlement records being' 
prepared for two mauzas under orders of the Deputy Commission¬ 
er, and, as the Raja never exercised a,ny judicial powers, all 
suits between landholders were heard in the District Court;. 
The Baja was never made a party either to a suit or in the prepara¬ 
tion of the record of rights of a village, and any rights he may 
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have had beyond those of mere assignee of the revenue were CHAPTER HI, c. 
ignored. At the same time he continued to assert all the rights Land Rev n 
which have been described above a.s belonging by custom to a an ev ® I,tte • 
Raja in these hills though he did not dare to enforce them except 
here and there in a modified way, apprehending that the communi¬ 
ties would win if the dispute came into our Courts. The communi¬ 
ties had the same idea, but out of respect for the Raja and old 
custom, were unwilling to oppose him. So long, therefore, as he 
took no more than the customary demand on each holding, and 
respected their claims on the waste lands near their homesteads, 
they allowed him to preserve parts of the forests, to make a few 
grants out of the larger wastes for cultivation, to take half produce 
of new alluvial lands in the river bed, to collect fees from shepherds 
and herdsmen and from village artizans* and to cut a tree or two 
in their fields with leave asked when he wanted timber. In 
short a very loose and vague constitution existed marking a period 
of transition in which the Raja, though far fallen from the 
original estate, and rapidly approaching the level of a mer ejaglr- 
dar, still retained some vestiges of his former sovereignty. 

Raja Partap Chand died shortly before settlement was 
commenced leaving an infant son to succeed him. The estate 
was under the Court of Wards, and Mr. Lyull was directed by 
Government to make a settlement which should disturb existing 
arrangements as little as possible. 

Bad feeling existed between the rani or queen-mother and 
the subordinate jagirdars (her brothers-in-law and husband’s 
other widows). Also between her and the leading Katoch 
families, who had dared to show disapproval of some of her 
proceedings, and feared with reason that she would cancel their 
leases and resume their rent-free grants if she had the power. 

The rani and some of the subordinate jagirdars also had long¬ 
standing quarrels with some villages which had been recalcitrant 
for some years ; and in the villages held on lease by the Katoch 
families there were quarrels between them and the other land¬ 
holders. All these factions were bent on turning the settlement to 
their own advantage, and resolved to claim everything and admit 
nothing. On behalf of the young Raja it was urged that he was 
proprietor and the members of the village communities merely 
tenants; that he could take his rent in grain if he liked, and also 

* In the jagir sanad, part of the revenue assigned (Rs. 1,000) is termed ban- 
waziri revenue. This term would include these fees, which the Raja may therefore 
be said to have had full authority to demand, particularly as the Board of Revenue 
had approved of his being left to collect according to old custom and native fashion, 
but his authority to levy banwaziri was from the hist questioned by the people of 
several disaffected villages, who argued that it had been disallowed by Government 
in the jagir as well as in the rest of the country. They refused to pay, aid the 
Raja seems to have feared the result of applying to the District Authorities. 
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CHAPTER III. C. demand shares of fruits, timber, and other produce ; that he could 

- at any time resume the jagir of the family, and the lease or petty 

Land Rev«nue- a g 9 jg nraen t;. g granted to members of the elan or others. In reply, 
the communities asserted that they were full proprietors, and the 
Raja only jagirddr. Again, the subordinate jtigtrdci's and 
lessees of villages, while supporting the Raja's claim with respect 
to the ordinary landholders, asserted that the Raja’s rights having 
been permanently transferred to them, they were proprietors in 
his place. 

After enquiry Mr. Lyall declared that the Raja was tniukadar 
or superior proprietor both of waste and arable lands and the 
holders of land in the villages subordinate proprietors of their 
own holdings, and joint-owners of .the village waste ; that by 
custom waste coaid not be broken up for cultivation without a 
grant from the Raja, but that the Raja could not make such 
grants without consent of the villagers except in certain forest 
lands or nagban which were separately demarcated as his 
full property ; that the Katoch lessees of villages were not 
superior proprietors in place of the Raja but mere lessees 
of certain rights of his. Mr. Lvall refrained from giving any 
decision with regard to the term or conditions of assignments 
of the revenue, great or small, or of the leases of villages. To 
declare that they were held in perpetuity would have weakened 
the Raja’s influence ; and, moreover, Government, in its Secretary’s 
letter No. 659, dated the 25th August 1862, had decided 
not to interfere between these Rajas and holders of subordi¬ 
nate grants in their jaglrs except in very special cases. 
Mr. Lyall, however, records his opinion that “ the Raja or his 
successors should not be allowed to resume the aforementioned 
leases of collections and small jagli’a which Raja Partap Chand. 
at Mr. Barnes’ suggestions gave to certain Katoch families, 
Both Mr. Barnes and the Raja, without doubt, intended that the 
arrangements should bo of a permanent character/’ During the 
settlement of 1893 the rights of the Raja, his sub-proprietors 
and tenants were more fully ascertained and settled, and little 
cause of friction now remains, except between the Raja and his 
Katoch relations and muafidars. The Raja has been held to bo 
superior proprietor of all land in his jagir and has been granted a 
talukadari allowance of 15 per cent, on the assigned revenue 
as a mark of his status. A more important right is that of suc¬ 
cession in his capacity of ala-malik to the lands of any adna- 
malik who dies without heirs. On the other hand, all payments 
in grain or kind due from the sub-proprietors have keen commuted 
into cash, and definitely fixed. 

The income of the Raja according to the present settlement 
is Rs. 42,849, including the 15 per cent, talukadari allowance ; 
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this latter includes all dues, such as banwaziri, begar , &c., formerly CHAPTER in. 0* 
levied by the Raja. L.ndR^enu.. 

The state of affairs, detailed above as having prevailed in the 
Lambagraon jagir at the time of the revised settlement, may be ^daraToolMMil 
taken as having applied more or less to the remaining three large Dada Siba Jagin, 
jagirs 1 of Nadaun, Guler and Dada Siba up to the commencement 
of Mr. O’Brien’s settlement or until the year 1890. Summary 
Settlement of a kind had indeed been made in Dada Siba in 
1881-82, but in Nadaun and Guler nothing had been attempted: 
there was no assessment, no record of rights, no maps and no 
patwaris and the relations between the Rajas and the villagers 
had in all three jagirs become greatly strained. 

Now a complete settlement has been made and the rights of 
all have been ascertained and recorded, and all village matters, 
more or less, assimilated to those of Government villages. The 
Rajas have been decided to be superior proprietors of all cultivated 
land and sole proprietors of all waste land, none of which can 
be broken up without their permission : they received a taluka- 
dari allowance of 17’65 per cent, in Nadaun, and 20 per cent, in 
Dada Siba and Guler. All revenue is now payable in cash, and 
all dues are included in the talukadari allowances. A few disputes 
still occur, regarding water-mills, royalties on cultivated ground, 

&c., but they are not of a very serious importance.* 

Though the Rajas have been held to be owners of the waste, 

Government has retained its ownership of trees and all forest 
produce, and the jagirdars, in so far as they manage the forests, 
are held to be only agents of the Forest Department. 

Li Kutlelir there has never been any opportunity for Kutlehr Jagir. 
differences : the jagir now held by the Raja was at first granted 
in the Hoshiarpur District and was not transferred to this 
District until the time of the revised settlement (1868). As the 
villages of the jagir had been regularly settled by Mr. Barnes, 
and the people recorded as full proprietors, the Raja is only the 
assignee of the land revenueiand has no proprietory rights. 

Jagirs, muafi-s and rent-free grants :—Between annexation Assignment* of load 
and the regular settlement, assignments to the amount of Tevenuo * 

Rs. 68,104 were reserved including the jagir of Rs. 88,000 en- 

•Witb regard to the three other political jagirs —Siba, Guler, Nadaun—the 
Financial Commissioner, in his No. 3243, dated the 24th July 1860, agreed that 
it was not advisable to extend Settlement operations to them. They have all since 
been brought under Settlement. 

♦Only two estates are now under the Court of Wards, viz., those of Mian 
Daljit Chand of Lambagraon, and R4ja Baldeo Singh of Guler. That of Guler 
waa heavily enoumbered. The rule of primogeniture has been applied to the 
Guler under Act IV of 1900 by Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 663, 
dated the 3rd of July 1901. 
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•CHAPTER III, C. joyed by the rebel Chief Raja Parmodh Singh. Notwith- 
L»«i R«*»j.ae. siding this, at the regular settlement, the revenue of about a 
fourth of the area of the whole District was still alienated, and 
was estimated by Mr. Barnes at Rs. 2,05,553, of which political 
jagirs in perpetuity accounted for Rs. 1,12,072 and religious 
grants in perpetuity for Rs. 9,036. The lands which had been 
held under former Governments subject to any condition of service, 
military or otherwise, were released for the life of the incum¬ 
bents at a commutation fixed at one-fourth of the assessed revenue, 
their value amounted at the regular settlement to Rs. 7,330. 
Between the regular and first revised settlements, the 
total revenue alienated had decreased from Rs. 2,05,553 to 
Rs. 1,80,054. In the interval between the preparation of the 
two statements Sardar Lelina Singh's jaglr of Rs. 19,000, some 
other smaller jaglr*, and many potty rent-free holdings had been 
resumed ; and, on the other hand, lands had been assigned in 
jaglr to Raja Hamidullah Khan of Rajauri, and to Raja Jaswant 
Singh of Nurpur, to Raja Rampal of Kutlehr, and to Wazir 
Goshaon of Mandi, Of these the first two have been commuted 
for cash pensions of Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 8,000, respectively. The 
total assigned revenue dow amounts to Rs. 1.96,409. 

The following table gives the number and annual value of the 
revenue assignments for the whole of Kangra Proper :— 


Mn-ijis and Jagir » of Kangra Proper. 
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Dehra ... 

No. 8 

74 

22 

0 

4 

117 


Amount, Rs. 43,198 
( v 'azraua, Re. 23,». 

1,778 

297 j 

1.555 

180 

46,983 

(Nazrana, Rs. 23), 

Hamirpur 

No. 15 

43 

12 

8 

4 

82 

Amount, Re, 54,550 
(Nazrana, Rs. 1,732) 

925 

771 

1,175 

150 

57,877 

.Nazrana, Rs. 1,732) 

Pa lam par 

No. 27 

79 

15 

9 

7 

137 

Amount, Rs. 88,743 
(Nazrana, Rs. 842). 

8,458 

276 

1,080 

248 

47,404 

(Nazrana, Rs, 342), 

Kangra 

No f 15 

6J 

23 

12 

4 

123 

Amount, Rs, 21,567 

094 

3,229 

1,617 

228 

27,685 

Narpur 

No, 25 

136 

31 

10 

2 

203 

Amount Rs. 9,438 
(Nazrana, Rs. 012; 

4,445 

806 

1,725 

90 

10,610. 
(Nazrana, Rs. 912), 


Entries under column 5 (for period of settlement) taken Jfrom toe ZailUarl registers! and 
all other figures hive been taken from the mzufi registers, 
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nf fi'I 1 ! 6 n ^ aU or fft vourable assessments at fixed proportions CHAPTER m, C « 
■of the land revenue are as follows _"L 
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Dehm ... 

No. 21 
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43 
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64 
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i 

Vide final 

report of 
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Hainlrpur 

No. 12 

Amount, Rs. 438 


20 

220 



32 

668 

Ditto. 

Pal amp nr 

No. 7 

Amount, Rs. 181 

... 

64 

639 
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71 
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24 
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1 
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25 
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Ditto. 

Nurpur ... 

No. 1 

Amount, Rt. 3 ^ 

... 

115 

S44 


1a A 

i :6 
847 

Ditto. 


, ;r‘“'T "V lmlv - may ne divided into two classes • Tenure* of rent-free 

first, those hold by Brahmans, Rajputs, and Mahajans; these were , r „ 
ordinarily granted as a favour to men of respectability who held 
no land, and wanted a place to settle upon, and a garden or small 
field or two to help to fill the pot. Second, those held by artisan 
to settle do g fami J ie9j panted originally to induce the 7 holders 

service tTC™ ^ ° f pe f formanco of sorae occasional 
™ T '. . ’ lp P er Masses, as a rule, only held land rent-free 

he Jmkcina Rajputs, who were the descendants of the cadets 

wbo h tfT ,he9 of i the . Ra j as and the Brahmans of the first class 
- , kept U P pretensions to sanctity and book learning, could 
ot touch a plough without losing caste, and some other families 
who wore hereditary servants of the Rajas, would have thought 
themselves degraded by doing so. The Rajas aliJnatedl the 

. ? a y ery J f reat dea ^ °f ^ and to these families ; or to Hindu 

mpleg ; in dharmaHh to the Brahmans or temples and m 
rozgah or jagir to the Rajputs and others. The dharmarth or 
religious grants were all assignments in perpetuity. TheRaimits 
and others generally held two kinds of grantLa free grant b ner- 
petmty near their homes, known as their basi jagirf and other 

pf2 
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CHAPTER III, C. grants, in lieu of military or civil service, varying in size according 
Land R«venne. 8 rar ^° or favour at Court. These muafidars and jagirdars 

assumed very nearly the position of landlords towards the cultiva¬ 
tors on their grants ; they were in place of the Raja, who, as 
already shown, was much more of a landlord than any Government 
ever was in the plains. The Rajas rarely interfered on behalf of 
the cultivators, who often abandoned their lands, or, if they hung 
on, were degraded into mere tenants-at-will, unless they came of a 
well born and numerous family strong enough to hold their own. 
The Sikhs, as they occupied the country, resumed nearly all the 
grants held by the Rajputs, or by the hereditary servants of the 
Rajas, but generally allowed them to engage for the revenue on 
somewhat favourable terms where they were willing to do so, 
which was by no means always the case. At the regular 
settlement persons -who had in this v’ay been paying the revenue 
were always held to have a better claim to the title of proprietors 
than the cultivators ; and the first connection with their lands 
of a good number of the present revenue-paying holders might 
be traced to a rent-free grant to some ancestors. 

lmd'oiLis I rent " free Lahrts are peculiar to the hills ; almost all houses, whether 

Oka* IILahris. the owmer is otherwise a landowner or not, have a small patch of 

Lytdi, § 37 . land within their enclosure, which is used as a flower or vegetable 

garden, and called the Lahri, or more precisely the Lahru Sowaru. 
The whole site of the house and garden is called the lahri basi. 
These little gardens did not exceed a few poles in area as a 
rule; but sometimes in the case of poor Rajputs or Brahmans, 
not landholders or jagirdars, or in the case of Mahajans and others, 
respectable merchants or shopkeepers, the lahn was considerably 
bigger, and was rather a basi muaji than a true lahri. But the 
same name was also applied to the one or two small fields (often 
standing apart from the houses) which were generally held by 
the kamins, or families of low caste, who supported themselves 
mainly by handicrafts. These ranged from one or two roods to an 
acre or an acre and a half in extent, and wore used far grain as well 
as garden crops. The holders did service in lieu of paying rent 
in a few 7 cases where the lahris were large, the service was regu¬ 
lar ; as, for example, in the case of the Chamars in some parts 
of Guler, who had to cut grass for the Raja’s horses ; but generally 
when the lahris were small, it was irregular, and amounted only to 
the liability to work for a spell without pay if required. These 
lahris of all kinds, were not charged with rent in the same way as 
the landholder’s fields, but were not always held free. In many 
taluqas at least they were charged with a cess known as lahriana 
at the rate of one rupee per lahri or even one rupee per kanal. 
Whether all classes of lahris were charged with this cess is not 
quite clear. Probably there was no universal rule of practice, 
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but the kamins no doubt paid the cess for seasons in which they CHAPTER III, G. 
had not had to work without pay for the Raja. But wherever the Land Revenue 
lahriana cess did exist it was remitted by our Government at regu¬ 
lar settlement, being treated as one of the abwab or extra dues, 
which, under our system of revenue, must be relinquished. 

According to . the same revenue system, however, the lahris 
should either have been brought at once on to the Khewat rent- 
roll, or treated as rent-free grants, and the grant, after the usual 
investigation, confirmed or resumed. But with regard to the 
small size and partly ornamental character of the majority of 
hhris, neither of those courses was followed. The question as to 
the proper mode of treating them was raised in 1858-54 during the 
enquiry into rent-free tenures, and it was held that they might be 
considered to be abadi land, or land under houses, and therefore 
not chargeable with land revenue. The lahris are not entered at 
all in the village settlement records (with the exception perhaps 
of a few of the larger service lahris, and they appear only in the 
jard lalchiraj ); but in his Settlement Report Mr. Barnes mentions 
them, and calls them vihage service lands held by artizans and 
servants. It may be observed that he does not say to whom the 
service was due, or of whom the lands were hold ; the fact is that 
they were not village sendee lands in the ordinary sense; the 
holders were bound to service to the State or Raja only, and held 
their lands of him. Of course they worked for the neighbouring 
landholders, and got paid, sometimes in fixed grain fees at 
harvest, sometimes in grain, according to work done ; but they 
did not in any way hold their lahris of thorn, and the connection 
of employer and workman between the peasants and artizans 
was not a village institution but a family one: different families 
employed different artizans, some of whom were often residents 
of another village. 


A general re-investigation of rent-free holdings was made 

during the first revi- 
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settlement. The statement in the margin will show their number 


and amount as then determined. 
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CHAPTER IH, C. The present figures in the five Tahsils of Kangra Proper 

Land R#vetiu*. ^ ' 


Tahall. 

Lahri basis. j 

Total number 
of 

Loldings. 

Area in 
acre;:. 

Jama. 

Kangra 

Hamirpur 

Nurpur ... . . 

Debra 

Palainpur 

10 

63 

68 

55 

67 

Kb. a. p. 

21 3 0 

65 13 0 
£8 6 3 

63 9 9 

74 0 3 

30 

136 

151 

80 

142 

_. 

Total 

27S 

373 0 3 

515 


Bpocial order* as to Sir James Lyall as Lieutenant-Governor laid down in 1890 


Lahri Basi free 
grants. 
Anderson. 

8. R., § 120. 
Lahri .Basis 


the following principles for the treatment at the second revision 
of Settlement of the lahri hems described in paragraph 70 of his 
Settlement Report. He directed that the muafis of class T, vlg /> 
those held by Brahmans, Rajputs and Mahajans, should be again 
released for the term of settlement, except— 

where they had passed away entirely from the family 
of the original grantees by sale or otherwise ; or 

where they had entirely lost the character of lahri 
basis and become ordinary cultivated land not 
specially attached to a house or homestead ; 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


but even wdiere the second exception applied, the grants should 
not always be resumed, for instance, in cases where the plot was 
held by a family of Eajputs or Brahmans of good caste to whom 
it was granted revenue-free by the Rajas more as basi muafi than 
as lahri basi (see paragraph 37 of Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report). 
As regards lahri basis coming under class II, that is, those held 
by artizan or labouring families, Sir James Lyall considered 
that where the cultivated area was simply a small plot of garden 
land attached to a house, it should be disregarded and lumped 
with the area of the site as part of the w vinhai or unassessed area, 
and that in other cases of this class the cultivated area should be 
thrown into the malguzari rakba and be assessed in the bachh 
unless the khewatdeurs wished to exclude it. It was pointed out 
that as begar had been abolished there was no special reason for 
continuing the exemption from the assessment of these holdings 
which were commonly granted, originally, in connection with 
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begar service to the Rajas in the way ol supplying wood and grass- CHAPTER in, 0. 
In carrying out these orders Mr. O’Brien included in the register t . ]g~~ 
of grants to be continued many of the small patches attached to aB wenn ** 
houses occupied by the artizans and others of low caste. The 
Financial Commissioner pointed out that these grants might have 
been included in the village site as mirihai and left unassessed ; 
but as the holders probably valued the distinction of having a 
separately recorded muafi,, he recommended that these grants 
to artizans should be sanctioned, and sanction was accorded. 

The grants of Khatris and Suds had been resumed on the grounds 
that the orders of Sir James Lyall covered the continuance of the 
lahri basis only to Brahmans, Rajputs, and Mahajans, but on a 
petition presented to the Lieutenant-Governor the rule applicable 
to Mahajans was extended to Khatris and Suds, and the re¬ 
sumed lahri basis were re-granted for the term of settlement. 

The usual enquiries were made in regard to all other mvafis and 
they were resumed where necessary. 

In directing the resumption of the small revenue free grants 
held by artizans and labouring families, which had originally 
been granted in consideration of begar service to be rendered to 
the Rajas, Sir James Lyall suggested that, in connection with the 
recent abolition of begar and the difficulties consequently felt in 
Kangra and Kulu in supplying wood, grass, &e., for travellers at 
encamping-grounds, arrangements should be made in settlement 
to assign inems of the value of from Rs. 24 to Rs. 48 per annum 
according to the character of the encamping ground. These 
inams ivere to be enjoyed by a man of the village who would con¬ 
tract to keep stores of grass and wood, and to provide milk and 
other necessities, to be sold to travellers at rates fixed from time 
to time by the Deputy Commissioner. Sir James Lyall considered 
that some such assistance by way of inams from the State was 
necessary and justifiable in a hill District like Kangra, and such 
inams have been granted in Kangra. (See page 360). 

Many of the muafidars had been receiving their dues in kind rjw^vnxne "from 
since the first settlement; some of them had been shown astindtoea«h. 
owners, some superior proprietors and some only as mere muafi¬ 
dars. In the case of owners no changes were necessary, but in 
other cases a general order was given that the settlement should 
be made in cash with the owners, and the muafidars now receive 
only the revenue assigned. It is very probable that where the 
muafidar was shown as superior proprietor he has not got any 
talvkdari allowance, as the procedure laid down in Section 146 
of the Land Revenue Act was not always observed. In the case 
of some larger muafidars or jagirdars the conversion of revenue in 
kind into revenue in cash has caused great loss, for instance, in 
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CHAPTER III. C. the case of the Chaudhri of Andaura. Sir James Lyall in the 
Land's nne memorandum of matters discussed at Dharmsala, in March 1890, 
n «*«nne. eX p regg6( j the view that many of these old mmfidars deserved 
consideration and should receive it, and at that time Mr. 
O’Brien thought that in many cases the existing settlement might 
be maintained. But difficulties were found to exist and all 
revenue in kind was converted into revenue in cash, though, under 
Section 48 (2) of the Land Revenue Act, revenue may he taken 
in kind or in cash as the Local Government may direct. 

In 1914 orders were received to the effect that lahri basis 
were to be treated in accordance with the instructions given by 
Sir James Lyall in 1890. Instead of preparing separate files 
for each of these grants, often worth only an anna or so, tire Tahsil- 
dar was required to report on each in the existing Tahsil registers. 
On these reports the Settlement Officer passed orders in the same 
registers, and new registers were then prepared of the continued 
grants. No orders had or well could have been passed on any 
lahri basi grant between settlements and presumably will not be 
in future. The grants resumed were discontinued mainly on the 
following grounds :—(a) The land having ceased to be attached to 
a house, as tho latter no longer existed, (b) The land having 
gone out of cultivation, (c) The land having been alienated to 
outsiders, (d) The amount of land revenue being only a pie or 
two, so that it was more convenient to order the land to be left 
unassessed in the bacch, than to maintain it as a separately 
recorded grant. Except perhaps in Sujanpur Tira and in 
Mahal, little or no importance is now attached to these grants, 
even by the holders. In the Kutlehr jagir, the Raja on his own 
initiative revised the lahri basi grants of chamars and a few other 
menials, as some recompense for the services they performed 
to the hmbardars. The Settlement Officer, however, mad© it 
clear to him and them that this was an act of kindness on his 
part and did not involve any new obligation on theirs. All the 
lahri basi grants are for the terms of settlement as before. 

Riwdj-i-Am ,—At last settlement detailed inquiries into the 
customs prevailing in Kangra Proper were also made,’ and the 
Customary Law of the tract dealt with based on them was 
prepared and published for the first time. 
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CHAPTER III-D. CHAPTER m, D; 

Excise. Eseit*. 

The Excise administration in Kangra Proper is supervised 
by the Revenue Assistant, working under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner, with an Inspector in general charge of the 
whole District, and two Sub-Inspectors holding special charge 
of the five Tahsils. The subordinate staff consists of a muharrir 
and four peons. There are no distilleries in the District, the 
central distillery at Kangra having been closed in 1903. Country 
spirit is obtained from Sujanpur (Gurdaspur District) and Am¬ 
ritsar, generally the former. Two dak bungalows are licensed to 
retail imported spirits, and three licenses have also be given in 
Dharmsala for the sale of superior imported spirits. The follow¬ 
ing list shows the number of shops licensed to retail country liquor Country liquor; 
(de-si sharab) in each Talisil 

Palampur. Kangra. Nurpur. Dehra. Hamlrpur. Total. 

7 8 4 8 4 26 

The number of these shops has been undergoing a steady re¬ 
duction, especially in the last five years, there having been 
55 such shops in 1912. There are also 2 wholesale dealers in 
country liqour in Kangra Talisil and one in Palampur Talisil. 

Lugri, the “ country fermented liquor ” referred to in Section 844 
et seq ., Volume 1 of the Punjab Excise Manual, is peculiar to 
this district. It is also known as sur (Gaddi and Kulu), jhol 
(Gurkha), jha-nd (Kulu) and is made by fermenting rice or maize or 
mandal. Its manufacture for home consumption is unrestricted 
in the Palampur-and Kangra' Tahsils, and 10 shops have been 
licensed to sell it in the Palampur Talisil. Its sale elsewhere in 
Kangra Proper is prohibited. 

The cultivation of poppy, although allowed in Kulu is prohibit- Opium, 
ed in Kangra Proper. The following table shows the number of 
shops in each Tahsil licensed for retail sale of opium :— 

Palampur. Kangra. Nurpur. Dehra. Hamirpur. Total. 

4 5 4 5 8 21 

There isoue wholesale vendor of opium in Kangra Proper. 

Hemp ( bhang ) grows wild in Kangra Proper. This is a Hemp drug, 
different plant from the hemp (s-m) used for making ropes, but 
bhang as a drug is not consumed by the inhabitants, it being re¬ 
garded as too “ cold ” a drink. There are no shops for the sale of 
bhang. The main route for the import of charas into northern 
India from Tibet lies through Kulu and along the Mandi Phag- 
wara road, which passes through the Hamlrpur Tahsil, to 
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CHAPTER in, 
Exdie. 


Income-tax. 
Taxes 42 and 43 
Part B. 


D. Hoshiarpur. Most of the charas consumed in the District is re-im¬ 
ported from Hoshiarpur. The number of shops licensed for the 
retail sale of charas is :— 

Palampur. Kangra. Nurpur. Dehra. Hamirpur. Total. 

4 4 3 3 4 18 

This is a reduction of 7 in the number of shops existing in 
1917-18. There are two license holders for wholesale vend in 
Tahsil Kangra. 

The license-; for imported liquors are sold at a fee fixed accord¬ 
ing to the average income from sales : all other licenses are sold 
by auction, subject to the payment of a fixed minimum and to the 
approval of the highest bidder by the Collector. The annual 
consumption in Kangra Proper during 1923-24 amounted to 
about 3.150 gallons of foreign spirit, out of which 1,915 gallons 
were consumed by the troops in cantonments, 70 gallons of beer, 
2,405 gallons of country spirit (London proof), 190 seers of opium, 
and 961 seers of charas. The income from excise in 1923-24 for 
the same area was Bs. 59,220. (Liquors Rs. 28,261 ; opium 
Rs. 12,030, other drags Rs. 18,929). 

There are no large trade centres in the Kangra District, the 
0< largest towns, Kangra, Dhannsala, and Nurpur each containing 
less than 5,000 inhabitants. The so-called “ towns ” are rows ol 
shops on both sides of roads while the houses consist of scattered 
hamlets. There is naturally a striking absence of wealthy 
traders. The number of assessoes and the amount of tax of 
each tahsil for 1928-24 was as follows :— 


Tubsil. 

No. of usees 8ee>. 

Amount of tax. 



K«, 

Kangr-i ... ... ... 

120 

8,670 

Palampur ... ... ... 

53 

5,4?U 

Nurpur 

26 

2,743 

Debra 

-5 

2,157 

Hamirpur 

16 

1,495 

Total 

240 

20,836 


__i._l_ ... 

Twenty-one lawyers were assessed and the number of trader* 
assessed was 189, The amount of income from tea assessed to 
income-tax was Rs. 12,739, and only five persons paid the tax. 
Several planters and dealers in tea belong to other Districts, and 
are consequently assessed there. The Kaniara Slate Company is 
assessed in Lahore the headquarters of the firm. The income-tax 
work of the District is now done by the Income-tax Officer 
stationed at Gurd&spur. No staff is employed at any place in 
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Kangra Proper. The appeals are heard by the Assistant Com* CHAPTER in, D. 
missioner of Income-tax, West Punjab, Lahore, who visits the 
Distriot periodically to dispose of pending appeals. 

Other items of miscellaneous revenue including stamp and 
court-fees during 1923-24 were as follows :— 

Re. 

I. Assessment of alienated lancU, less quit rents. Service 

Commutations ... ... ... 1,600 

II, Rent, etc., of Fisheries ... ... ... S,725 

III. Miscellaneous:— 

(1) Recovery of co*t of Settlement from Assignees.., 

(2) Receipt from Mineral products in forests and 


lands not uuder the management of the 
Forest Department 



(8) Fiues and forfeitures of Revenue Department... 

1.080 


(4) Receipts from Tirni (grazing) dues 

(fl) Saq-ul-Tahsil (collection fee on assigned revenue 

18,271 


collected through Tahsil agency) 

... 

457 


(6) Revenue Talbana 

... 

267 


(7) Cattle tax ... 

(8) Other items (ro’scellai.cous receipts). Civil 

Forest income and sale-proceeds of pareha. 

22,382 


bahis and patwarkhana materials 


9,175 


(9) Revenue Record-room receipts 

... 

3,625 


Total Miscellaneous 

... 

55,237 

IV. 

Cess on wards’ and minors’ estates 


1,226 

V. 

Local rate ... ... 

... 

1,10,340 

VI. 

Other General Stamps 

... 

44,948 

VII. 

Court-fee stamps ... ... 


1,'. 8,645 

T UI. 

Plain papers 

... 

3,420 


The figures of the Treasury receipts and payment for the 
period 1919-20 to 1923-24 were as follows:— 



1! 19-2'. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. | 
( 

1923-24. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

11 a 

Rs. 

R«. 

Receipts 

65,37,00.) 

76,79,6-0 

91,99,000 

95,54,910 

46,22,300 

Payments 

66,02,100 

77,94 200 

9'.',00,600 

96 : 99,50O 

i 

95,44,400 


The principal heads of receipts are :— 

Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Registration, Tributes from 
Native States (Mandi), Forests, District Fund, Revenue 
Deposits, Personal Deposits, Local R. T. R., Foreign R. 
T. R., Post Office, Railway receipts, Postal collection 
and remittances. 

Those of payments are :— 

Pensions, Forest, Schedules, A. B. 0. D., and E, Personal 
Deposits, Revenue Deposits, District Fund, Post Office,. 
Military Public Works Department, Local R. T. R. and 
Foreign R. T. R. 
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CHAPTER HI* D. SECTION E.— Local Self-Government. 

local and Muni* The District Board constituted under Act XX of 1888 consists 
«ip*l of 44 members, 84 elected and 10 nominated, Of these ten, five 
are nominated by Government as non-officials while the following 
five are ex-officio members :— 

The Deputy Commissioner (Chairman). 

The Assistant Commissioner, Kulu. 

The Revenue Assistant. 

The Civil Surgeon. 

The District Inspector of Schools. 


There are no local Boards in the District although the neces¬ 
sity of one for the Kulu Sub-Division is being felt. 

The meetings are held generally monthly. The total number 
of meetings held during the year 1928-24 was 11. 

The Standing Sub-Committees are :— 

The Finance. 

The Education. 

The Public Works. 

The Arboriculture. 

The Sub-Committees now generally hold their meetings 
on the District Board Meeting day after the meeting. 

The non-existmce of the Tahsildars as ex-officio District 
Board members is being felt. 


ine income ot tna J Jib met -Board amounted m tne year 1928-24 

to Rs. 5,02,395, as de¬ 
tailed on the margin. 
The item shown under 
head I—Land Revenue 
is on account of cattle 
tax. This heavy item 
includes Rs. 61,888 on 
account of arrears for 
past years, otherwise 
under this head is about Rs'. 22,000. 



R„. 

I. —Land Kevenpo .. 

*3,799 

11.—T^cal Unto 

... 1,10.400 

III.—Intercut 

1.520 

V.-Police 

11,1*6 

VI.—Education 

... 1,47,4:7 

VII.—Medical ,, 

1S,R18 

VIII, - Scien ific 

4 it'. 

X.—Stationery 

2 

XT.—Miscellaneous 

68,619 

XIII.>—-ivil Works ... 

6.i,S87 


the annual income 


Besides, the total income for the year 1923-24 includes 
Rs. 2,17,612 received from Government as consolidated grant (for 
purposes other than education), as well as other grants for Educa¬ 
tion, Medical and other special purposes. 

The District Board’s own main source of income is the local 
rate which it has raised, with effect from the current year 
(1924-25) to the maximum limit of 12 pies in the rupee of annual 
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Local and M«n»' 
cipal. 


value. The other sources of income are the Cattle tax. Cattle 
pounds and the Ferries. The incidence of taxation per head of 
population during the year 1928-24 was Re. 0-2-4.. 

The District Board finding its ordinary income including the 
Government grants (which form about half the share of the>total 
income), insufficient to meet its ordinary expenses has resolved to 
levy a Haisiyat Tax in the District in the area subject to its control. 

The expenditure 


4— G or.fial Administration 
6—Police ... 

6- Education 

7— Medical 

5— -Scientific 

9—Superannuation 
10— Stat : on ery 
ll Mi8cr11ane.AH 
14—Civil WorliS 


Rs. 
9,368 
1,2 S 
1,92,801 
85,603 
5,479 
9,885 
1,002 
3,734 
1,24. <53 


during the year 
1928-24 amounted to 
Rs. 4,88,498 as detailed 
on the margin. 


The District Board at present maintains the following 
institutions :— 

High Schools, 2. 

Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools, 2. 

Vernacular Middle Schools, 2. 

Vernacular Middle Schools with English Classes, 4. 
Vernacular Middle Schools, 7. 

Lower Middle Schools, 26, 

Primary Schools, 125. 

Aided Schools, 100. 

To remove illiteracy there are at present 82 Adult Schools 
under the District Board. 


Civil Dispensaries, 14 
Veterinary Dispensaries, 7. 

Another Veterinary Dispensary at Andaura in the Nurpur 
Tahsil has also been opened. 

There is no metalled road maintained by the District Board. 
The unmetalled roads under the District Board of the total 
length of 987 miles are divided into the following classes t—- 


1. Under permanent gangs 

2. Repaired annually 
8 . Repaired biennially 
4. Repaired triennially 


2994 miles. 
1444 miles. 
19 miles. 
93 miles. 


The Kulu Sub-Division roads of the length of 2634 miles are 
not included in the above classes. They are repaired when actu¬ 
ally necessary. 
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‘CHAPTER HI, D. Certain roads of total length of 167J miles in Kangra 
Local aod'Mitai' P ro P er had to be given up during the year 1919 for want of funds. 

For improving the Bhawarna-Alampur road the Local 
Government agreed to give a contribution of Es. 39,000 to the 
District Board, but the latter finding itself unable to meet the 
balance was obliged to give up the project. 

The question of improving the road from Bodh branching 
at this place from the Kangra Valley Cart Eoad to Haripur 
and thence to Dehra, Jwalamukhi and Nadaun and also from 
Haripur to Kangra, ete., is under consideration. This road will 
serve the purpose of a main road to the central parts of the District. 

Municipal Com- Dharmsala is the only Municipal Committee in the Dis, 

mitteea. tricf. 

The average Municipal income for the 10 years ending 1923-24 
was Es. 16,279 and the average expenditure Es. 13,446. 

The chief items of income and expenditure for 1923-24 wore 
as follows :— 


Income. 

Re. 

Expenditure, 

Rs. 

Hate, taxes and fees 

... n,ns 

Adimnistrat'on 

... 1,652 

Municipal property 

... 3,645 

Public Safety 

... 312 

Grants 

... 2,61-4 

i ublic Health 

...• 14,197 

Others 

457 

Public 

1,983 

Total 

... 16,066 

Others 

... 2,170 



Total 

... 20,294 


The Municipal Committee was reconstituted under Act 3 
of 1911 and rules published in Punjab Government Qrsette 
Notification No. 25963, dated 25th November 1919. By this 
notification it is laid down that the Municipal Committee may 
consist of 12 members, of whom six shall be elected and six shall 
be appointed by Government either by name or by. official 
designation. The nominated members are :— 

The Deputy Commissioner, • 

The Civil Surgeon. 

The Divisional Forest Officer. 

The Executive Engineer. 

The Superintendent of Police. 

An officer to be nominated by the Officer Commanding, 
Dharmsalj Cantonment. 
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The Deputy Commissioner is elected by name,, as President CHAPTER uj, d 

of the Committee. After the reconstitution of the Committee - 

the Committee in 1919 formed rules of business (Punjab Govern- 
ment Gazette Notification No. 5351,. dated 17th August 1918) ' 

■whereby tho quorum was fixed at one-third of the total number 
of members of the Committee including the President or Vice- 
President. The powers of President are usually extensive, with 
him rests the option of nominating sub-committees for special 
purposes. The powers of the Vice-President are purely delega¬ 
tory, Under the control of the President, or in any case of 
urgency when the President is absent from the Municipality the 
Vice-President may exercise all the powers. 

Bye-laws .—The penal bye-laws made by the Committee under 
Sections 119 and 120 of Act XIII of 1884 came into force at the 
beginning of 1S87 (Punjab Government Gazelle Notification 
No. 809, dated 25th November 1886). They are still on the usual 
lines except Coolie and Kaliar rates which wore cancelled (Punjab 
Government Notification No. 12873. dated 6th June 1917).* The 
Municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Government Notifi¬ 
cation No. 478, dated 16tli July 1888. 

Building bye-laws were sanctioned (Punjab Gazette, page 
1318, Part III, dated 2nd December 1886, page 406, Municipal 
Manual). 

Forest Conservancy Buies sanctioned by Government Noti¬ 
fication No. 1391, dated 2nd December 1867, Section 152 of the 
Municipal Act giving the Committee control over disorderly houses 
was extended to Dharmsala by Punjab Government'' Gazette 
Notification No. 254, dated 2nd June 1892. 

Taxation :—In 1867 the Committee made rules for taxation 
which were sanctioned by Government (Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 3178, dated 2nd December 1867). 

A house tax, shop tax', and tax on stone and slate quarries 
were sanctioned. Tho fees on liine kilns, etc., were amended and 
sanctioned as below ,—vide Commissioner’s letter No. 5968. dated 
18th October 1915. For lime kilns Bs. 15 per annum. For a 
yard or dep6t for trade in hay straw, thatching grass, wood 
charcoal or coal or other dangerous inflammable material Bs. 5 per 
annum. For a store house for any explosive or for petroleum or 
-any in- flammable oil or spirit Bs. 4 per annum. In 1886, the Com¬ 
mittee made rules for the following taxes :—House-tax, Ground- 
tax, Jhampani-tax, sanctioned by Government (Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment Notification No. 18, dated 12th January 1886) which 
are still in force. 
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CHAPTER HI, D, In 1918, the Committee amended the principles on which the 
—"Tm . Knhl water-tax was levied, i.e., the Kuhl Water-tax was in 
^pal. um ” future to be assessed by the Committee at one of the following 
rates, viz., R-. 10-5-0 and 1 per property whether occupied by 
Europeans or Indians on the basis of probable consumption of 
water on all properties that benefit or can benefit by the Kuhl 
(Punjab Government Notification No. 16125, dated 3rd September 
1918). In 1915, the Committee made rules for the imposition of 
pipe water-tax, i.e., a water-tax payable by the occupier, or if 
there be no occupier, by the owner at 3 per cent, on the annual 
value of all buildings within Municipal limits connected with the 
main or so situated that their occupiers can benefit by the works 
(Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 274 and 146, dated the 
26th April 1915 and 1st March 1916, respectively) 

The following taxes sanctioned by Government on different 
dates are still in force : —Servant tax at annas 8 per servant 
per annum (Punjab Government Notification No. 170, dated the 
12tli April 1892). House scavenging tax at Rs. 2 percent, on the 
the gross annual rental value (Punjab Government Notification 
No. 430, dated the 20th September 1900). Tax on dogs He. 1 
per annum on every dog kept within Municipal limits for more than 
10 days subject to the conditions that dogs kept for bona fide 
agricultural purposes shall be exempt (Punjab Government 
Notification No. 589, dated the 22nd December 1900). 

The slaughter-house rules were sanctioned by Government 
and a fee of annas 2 per head was fixed (Punjab Government 
Notification No. 104, dated the 6th February 1915). 

There is no octroi in Dharmsala. The income of the Munici¬ 
pality in 1928-24 was Rs. IS,066 including Rs. 10,719 from taxa¬ 
tion. The house tax is the most profitable bringing in Rs. 4,786 
while Rs. 5,785 comes from house scavenging and water 
taxes. 

Besides taxation there is one important source of revenue and 
that is Municipal Forests which are managed by the Forest De¬ 
partment and bring in Rs. 1,700 per annum The incidence of 
taxation is Rs. 3-7-11 per head of population as compared with 
that of 1902-03 which was Re, 1-6-4 . 

The income of the Committee has now risen to nearly 19,000 
which is due to the amalgamation of the Notified Area with the 
Municipality (Punjab Government Notification No. 25959, dated 
the 25tli November 1919). There is a large scheme in hand for 
the extension of the water supply to Lower Dharmsala and the 
Committee has applied to Government for a loan of Rs. 11,200 
and for a grant-in-aid of Rs. 11,140 from the Sanitary Board. 
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Normal expenditure includes (1923-24) water supply CHAPTER HI, D. 
Rs. 3,051, Roads and Conservancy Rs. 9,554, Hospital and Dis- . , ~ . 

pensaries, Rs. 1,000. 06 ^pal. nm ” 


It is to be noted that in Dharmsala where there is no octroi 
collection of income costs only Rs. 1,631 a year. The total 
expenditure for 1928-24 was Rs. 20,294 and the balance at the 
end of the year Rs. 2,961. 

The public lighting is still continued and the sanitation is still 
in the charge of the Civil Surgeon and the arrangements made 
by him are reported to be excellent. 

For an acccount of the town of Dharmsala see Chapter IV 
(Places of Interest). 
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CHAPTER HL F- 

public WWt*. 


SECTION F.—Public Works. 

»e Kangra District, inclnding Kuln, forms a M™i°» of tto 

Pathankot and the . P n Mnpur and the Lahul Roads 

IfSSSrS 

^KSWorks Dop.rt.Mnt has the Mowing 5 rest 


No. 


Nome-of place. 


Accommodation 

X 

^ 2 1 

3 

*1 

Cbaklti 

... "• 


Two bsd rooms, 1 dia¬ 
log room, 2 touch 
rooui*, trout aa i toaok 
ver&ndfths, 1 a malt 
store iMoni, 1 aide 
room aod pftn.tr/* 

2 

CbeVru 

»*» 

._ 

One dining room, 2 
bed reoros, 2 bath 
rooms, 2 verandahs. 

3 

Kotla 


*** 

One dining room, front 
and back verandahs, 
2 bed rooms, 2 bath 
rooms, 1 dreeing 
room, 1 office room, 
1 pantry. 


* This i* in Gurdaspnri District. 
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No. 

Name of place. 

Accommodation. 

i 

2 

t 

3 

4 

j ■ 

! Nagrota 

Two coa)bined bed and 
sitting roam-**, 2 hath 
roo^s, 1 store room, 
fiont and back veran¬ 
dahs. 

5 

I’alimpur 

One din' : g room 2 bed 
rooms’ 2 tn<h rooms, 
1 store room, front 
and back verandahs 
half length. 


CHAPTER III, F . 
Public Work*. 


Pending Projects. 

Projects wore prepared for the “ Bhakra Dam sehome,” 
of a high reservoir dam across the River Sutlej in the Bhakra 
gorge situated between rnauza Thara of Kutlehr (Tahsil Hamirpur) 
and the Bilaspur State, to impound about 110,000 million 
cubic feet of water during the monsoon. This was t ) act as an 
additional source of supply to the Sirhind Canal for irrigation 
during the rabi season. It was expected to cost about 10 cro ns 
of rupees and to permit of the irrigation of about 1,400,000 
acres annually. As a result a considerable atea bordering the 
Lunkar Khad, to about 6 miles from its junction with the Sutlej 
was to be submerged in the Kutlehr Jagir, and a lake about 2 
miles broad formed in this vicinity. The scheme has been dropped 
until further advice has been obtained regarding certain tech¬ 
nical features peculiar to the site. The Punjab Hydro-Electric 
Scheme has now been taken in hand. This project will make 
use of the snow-fed waters of the river Uhl, a tributary of the Reas 
which joins the latter in Mandi State. Water will be diverted 
through 2£ miles of 9 feet diameter tunnel located in solid granite, 
and then dropped through a fall of 1,800 feet to the first power 
station. The first stage of the project will transmit power to 
several important towns of the Punjab including, it is believed, 
some places in the Kangra valley. A 2'—6" gauge railway will 
be constructed from the existing rail head at Pathankot which 
will pass throiigh Haripur, Kangra, Nagrota, Palampur, and 
Baijnath thus serving the Kangra valley which has been in need of 
improved communications for a long time. 


go2 
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CHAPTER m, G. SECTION G.— Army. 

Arm y* The war roerd of the District is summarised in the following 

Army. extract from a speech made by His Honour Sir Michael O’Dwyer 

at a Durbar held at Jullundur on the 19th of February, 1919 :— 

“ I will now survey rapidly what each District has accomp¬ 
lished during the war. First I take Kangra. No District in the 
division has a finer military tradition. When the war began 
6,796 Kangra men were serving in the Army as combatants ; 
when fighting ended 14,731 of all ranks had been enrolled. Adding- 
in the 823 men who lost their lives in the war, a number exceeded 
by only Rawalpindi and Jhelum, and allowing for those whom 
wounds or disease have incapacitated, I estimate Kangra’s 
contribution has exceeded 16,000 recruits. In military circles the 
name of Dogra is given to the gallant hill tribes of Kangra and 
neighbouring tracts whose valour and fidelity are famou ■ wherever 
the Indian Army has fought and conquered. But I distinguish 
more closely. It is to the Rajputs that the chief credit of Kangra’s 
achievement is due. They have supplied nearly 12,000 men, or 
three-fourths of the District’s contribution and one man in every 
five to military service. The Brahmans and Ghirths, who are 
responsible for practically all the rest of Kangra’s quota, cannot 
compete with the Rajputs, but in their case many more offered 
themselves for servico than could for medical reasons be accepted, 
whilo considerable numbers of Ghirths have been recruited for 
work on our frontier railways.” 

“ Kaugra's list of distinctions won on the battlefield em¬ 
braces every reward open to Indian soldiers and totals no les» 
than 103. Havildar Lala of the 41st Dogras and viauza Mahlta 
in Hamirpur early in the war covered himself, his race and 
family with imperishable glory by winning that most prized of 
all military honours, the Victoria Cross ; Subedar-Major Parbat 
Chand of village Rangar in Hamirpur and of the 59th Rifles 
gained the Military Cross ; and the 101 other honours include 6 
Orders of British India, 19 Orders of Merit, 54 Distinguished 
Service Medals and 7 foreign decorations.” 

“Those who could not give personal service have given 
freely of their money. The District, though a poor one, sub¬ 
scribed Rs. 51 lakhs to the two War Loans ; it gave Rs. 19,500 
to the Imperial Relief Fund, Rs. .17,000 to the Kangra War 
Association Fund, Rs. 15,000 to the St. John Ambulance Fund, 
aDda very generous contribution of Rs. 50,000 to ‘Our-Day.’ 
In all the district activities your Deputy Commissioner, Colonel 
Buck, was ready with inspiration and advice, and he has been 
ably assisted by gentlemen such as Lieutenant-Colonel Raja Sir 
Jai Chand of Lambagraon, Rai Bahadur Tkakur Ainar Chand oi 
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far-off Lahul (who set a splendid personal example by taking CHAPTER HI, G. 
a Labour Corps to Mesopotamia) and Rai Sahib Mian Ishar Das, . 

Zaildar of Bani in Harmirpur (both of whom have received their 
titles in recognition of their war services!, and by others such as 
Lalas Diwan Chand, Arjan Das and Vidiadhar, Extra, Assistant 
Commissioners, Munshis Wadhawa Singh and Harnam Singh and 
Chaudhri All Bakksb, Tahsildars, and Pandit Balmokand, among 
officials. I would also make a special mention of Pimnu Ram, 

Zaildar of Narwana and Nokhu, Negi of Bunga in Kulu, who 
set the best possible of all examples by enlisting personally in 
the army." 

The only military station in the District is the Cantonment of 
Dharmsala, where the three Battalions of the 1st King George’s 
Own Gurkha Rifles are stationed, the 3rd Battalion having been 
raised during the war. Formerly the 1st Battalion had their 
lines in the Lower Cantonment (now the Dharmsala Civil Station 
Area), while the second was placed higher up on the 
western spur: but in 1894-95 the 1st Battalion was, on aceount 
■of the unhealthiness of the lower Cantonment, moved up to the 
western spur, taking possession of the barracks and ground till 
then occupied by a convalescent detachment of the European 
regiment at Jullundur: since then no European detachment has 
been sent here for the hot season. The Lower Cantonment (the 
Civil Station Area), is now unoccupied as such except by residents 
■ of the old pension lines and the remains of the bazars, and part of 
the land has been made over to the Forest Department as a 
grass and wood reserve. The Fort at Kangra had not for some 
years prior to the 1905 earthquake been occupied by a detachment 
of the 1st Gurkhas from Dharmsala. 1 The Cantonments and 
troops are under the command of the General Officer Commanding 
the Lahore District. 

The 2nd (or Hill) Sikh Infantry, P. F. F., when originally 
raised was composed entirely of Dogras. In 1849, on the 
formation of the Punjab Frontier Force, squadrons and companies 
of Dogras were formed in each regiment. On the outbreak of the 
mutiny Maharaja Gulab Singh sent a Jammu contingent of 
Dogras to aid in the siege of Delhi, where it rendered excellent 
service. Since then the military value of the Dogra has gradually 
been recognised to such an extent that, in addition to the three 
class regiments of Dogras (the 87th, 88th and 41st) there were 
also before the war distributed throughout the Indian Army 
Dogras to the number of 9 squadrons of cavalry and 39 companies 
of infantry. The word Dogra is popularly said to be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit Dvigarta, but this derivation is not accepted by 
European scholars at the present day. On the contrary, the 


l Kangra Fort was finally evacuated on 1st June 1897. 
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ancient name of the country appears to have been Durgara from 
G. which “ Dogra ” is derived. (See Dr. Stein’s translation of the 
Baj&tarangim, Volume II, page 482.) The term Dogra, however, is 
now generally applied in a military sense to the Rajputs, Rathis, 
Thakurs and Brahmans who inhabit the hilly tracts of Kangra, 
Jammu, Hoshi&rpur and portions of Simla, Gurdaspur and 
Sialkot.* It is only since the war that Ghirths and Gaddis have 
been enlisted in Dogra regiments. By far the greater proportion 
of men enlisted as Dogras are obtained from Kangra Proper, which 
supplies about 70 per cent, of all the Dogras in the Indian Army. 

It has been remarked above that the bulk of the Dogra recruits 
to the Army are Rajputs. This term here includes Rathis and 
Thakurs. Rathis object to the name and invariably style 
themselves Rajputs. There are probably more Rathis than 
real Rajputs in military service, where no distinction is made 
between them, except that the majority of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks are held by Mians or higher grade 
Rajputs. 

On enlistment the physique of Dogras is generally poor, but 
a few months in the ranks make a complete change in them, and 
they soon become strong and hardy and fit for any kind of 
service or hardship. As soldiers Dogras are rightly thought 
very highly of, and their staunchness and steadiness can be abso¬ 
lutely relied on and has been frequently proved on active service. 
They are docile and tractable, and are easier to manage than any 
other class enlisted in India. In Cantonments they are particular 
about their feeding and drinking arrangements, and it is as well 
to give in to them in this respect. On active service, however, 
they give no trouble of any kind, they all mess together, whatever 
their class, Brahmans, Rajpnts or Rathi, and they readily adapt 
themselves to circumstances, and will, if occasion requires, discard 
their copper drinking vessels for goatskin pakhals. 

Military service is so much sought after that men returning 
from leave or furlough usually take one or two candidates for 
enlistment with them and class regiments and others which have 
established a connection in the District practically do their own 
recruiting without the aid of recruiting parties, though of course 
the war affected these arrangements to some extent. 

As an index to the pecuniary benefits which have accrued 
to the District through its military connection it may be men¬ 
tioned that in the year 1917-18 the Post Office disbursed over 19 
lakhs in military pensions and nearly 4 lakhs in money orders, 
which must have been mostly remittances by soldiers to thei r 
relatives. As already mentioned in the extract from the speech 

♦Ourgara, in its present form, Ovgar, is still in use for the tract in the 
outer hills between the Ravi and Chenab, and Dogra is the generic name for 
the inhabitant. Except in a mibtary sense the name is not applicable to the 
tract* east of the Ravi. See Ohamba Gaz., pp. 76-77 for Durr/ara> 
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delivered at Jullundur by His Excellency the Governor during CHAPTER HI, G. 
the Great War the Kangra District, the home of Rajputs, proved A ~ 
true to its military traditions and gave a magnificent account of 
itself. The folio-wing table gives the number of recruits by Tahsils 
and castes and also the casualties :— I 
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CHAPTER m, G. 
Army. 


Becruitment by Zails was as follows:— 


Hamirpur Tahsil. 


Name oj zails. 


'No. of recruits supplied 

Sujanpur 


437 

Lambagraon 


394 

Mewa .. 


877 

Mahlta .. 


857 

Hamirpur 


887 

Bani 


320 

Nadaun 


281 

Kutlehr 


222 

Dhatwal 


214 

Glor .. 


205 

Kutlehr 


159 


Total 

3,302 

Palampur Tahsil. 


Lambagraon 


787 

Thurl .. 


527 

Naura .. 


261 

Baijnath 


282 

Daroh 


229 

Tikkar .. 


188 

Drang 


121 

Palampur 


64 

Sulah .. 


42 

Bir 


38 


Total 

Kangra Tahsii . 

2,479 

Dbarmsala 


409 

Eihlu 


899 

Tiara .. 


812 

Gahlian 


286 

Bargiraon 


182 

Nagrota 


180 

Daulatpur 


69 

Ghuikari 


58 

Chetru 


67 

Narwana 


44 


Tol«i 

1,946 
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Dbhra Tahsil. 


CHAPTER in, Gj 


Name of sails. 


No. of recruits supplied. 


Army. 


Nagrota .. 199 

Kohasan .. 196 

Haripur .. 196 

Changar .. 173 

Jaswan .. 163 

Dhameta .. 155 

Dada .. 149 

Baihar .. 116 

Mangarh .. 113 

Narihana .. 107 

Guler .. .. 42 


Total .. 1,608 

Ntjrpur Tahbil. 

Jowali .. .. 351 

Dharbol and Chbattar 288 

Jagatpur .. 141 

Mobala .. 136 

Reh .. .. 128 

Mauzerin .. 104 

Kotla .. .. 104 

Fatelipnr .. 103 

Thara .. .. 101 

Andaura .. 92 

Surajpur .. 44 

Lodbwan ,. 39 


Total .. 1,576 

Specially worthy of note were the services of the Maharaja 
of Lambagraon. He established the Lambagraon War League 
on 8th March 1917 and as many as 80 persons were its members. 
The number of persons, who enlisted through the activity of 
the Raja were as follows :— 

Palampur part « 796 

Hamlrpur part ... 445 

The Raja, as he then was, was knighted and subsequently 
made a Maharaja for his excellent war services. 
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CHAPTER in, G. Havildar Lala of the 41st Dogras and a resident of Mania 
' Parol in Hamirpur covered himself -with imperishable glory by 

winning the Victoria Cross, and Subedar-Major Parbat. Chand dr 
village Hangar in Hamirpur and of the 59th Rifles was the happy 
recipient of a Military Cross. The achievement of t. ; o former 
was thus described :— 


“During an action iu Mesopotamia finding a British Officer of another regi¬ 
ment lying close to the enemy, he dragged him into a temporary shelter, which he 
himself had made and in which he had already bandaged four wounded men. After 
bandaging bis wounds he heard calls from the Adjutant of his own regiment who was 
lying in the open severely wounded. The enemy was not more than one hundred 
yardedistant, anditseemedcertain deathtogoout in that direction, but Lancer 
Naik Lala insisted on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to crawl back with him 
on his back at once. When this was not permitted, he stripped off his own clothing 
to keep the wounded Officer warmer and stayed with him till just before dark, when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried the first wounded officer back to 
the main trenches and then returning with a stretcher, carried back his Adjutant.” 


LIST OP PERSONS WHO RECEIVED HONOURS OR 
REWARDS PROM GOVERNMENT FOR RECRUIT¬ 
ING AND OTHER WAR WORK. 

Honours: —Lt.-Col.Raja SirJai Chand, O.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Lambagraon. 

Titles : —Thakar Amar Chand of Lahul, Rai Bahadur. 

Mian Ishar Das of Banni, Rai Sahib. 

Oranta of land. 

Thakar Amar Chand ,. .. .. 15 squares. 

Ishar Das .. .. ., .. 3 squares. 

Pandit Ganga Das of Banuri ., . . 3 squares. 

Mohar Singh of Jowali .. .. .. 2 squares. 

Mian Lharm Singh .. .. .. 2 squares. 

Fakir Singh of Gangtha .. .. 1 square- 

Narain Singh, Zmldir of Hamirpur 2 squares. 


Pandit Wazira and Mian Ganga Singh, Zaildars, received a 
jagir of Rs. 250 per acre. 

The folloiwng War muafis were granted to different persons :— 
Tahsils. No. of persons. Amount. 


Palampur 

Hamirpur 

Debra 

Kangra 

Nurpur 


14 

12 

9 

6 

3 


Rs. 

405 

285 

225 

130 

55 


44 1,110 


Total 
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Land revenue was remitted in villages which supplied CHAPTER III, CL 

most recruits proportionate to their population as shown below :— - 

Army. 


Tahsil, 

No. oj villages. 

Lund revenue n 
mitted . 

Its. a. p. 

Kangra 

10 

12,858 8 0 

Nurpur 

6 

1,412 8 0 

Dehra 

16 

12,254 4 0 

Hamirpur .. 

10 

19,998 8 0 

Palampur .. 

15 

18,845 8 0 

Total 

60 

65,869 4 0 
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CHAPTER in, H. SECTION H.—Police and Jails. 


Police and Jail*. 


The Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of the Lahore Bange. The Police stations of 
subordinate police jurisdictions and police posts are distributed as 
follows:— 


Police Station. 

Outpo-t, 

Tahail. 

Circle 

No. 

Sulfanpur (Knlu) 


Kulu 

2 

Saraj (Kulu) ... 


Sataj (Knlu) 

i 

Kangra 


Kangra ... 

1 

Dharmsala 


Do. 

l 

ShAhpor 


Do. 

l 


Llaniial ... 

r>o. 

1 

Hamit per 


Hamlrpnr 

2 

Baranr 


Do. 

2 

Sujaupnr 


Do. 

2 

Jnalumakhi ... 


Debra ... 

1 

Harlpur 


Do. 

1 


Oehra-Gopipuf ... 

Do. 

1 

Nurpur. 


Nurpur 

1 

Andaura 


Do 

I 


Kotla 

Do. 

1 

Falempir ... 


Palampur 

2 


Rhawarna 

Do, 

2 


Forsythganj ... 

1 

Kangra ... 

7 


Up till tho 1st April 7916, Police Stat on< existed at Kotla and Dehra also. 


These are divided into two circles each under a Circle Inspec¬ 
tor with headquarters at Kangra and Palampur respectively. 

The police station areas are very large and owing to the nature 
•of the roads investigation follows crime but slowly, A consider¬ 
able number of petty offences are never reported owing to the dis¬ 
tances to be travelled before a report can be made. 

Escort duties are heavy owing to the long distances and the 
primitive means of locomotion available. An escort proceeding 
to Kulu is away from headquarters for three weeks. 

The classes enlisted are chiefly Bajputs, Jats and Brahmans; 
among the rank and file 312 are Hindus and 47 Muhammadans. 

Crime is light and consists chiefly of .petty offences against 
property. Serious offences are almost invariably directly attri¬ 
butable to excess of passion over morals for which this District is 
famous. Organized crime is conspicuous by its absence and the 
existence of gangs is exceptional and the period of their activity 
•shortlived. 
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The training of the local police is conducted at headquarters CHAPTER HI, 


where all recruits are put through a course of drill and attend 
the school maintained for them. In the latter they are taught 


Police and Jails; 


the rudiments of their profession, and in the case of the illiterate 


given a chance to learn reading and writing. 


Statistics of the working of the p -lice are given in table 48 
of Part B. On an average 650 cases have been reported to the 
Police every year and 850 of these cases have been decided by the 
Criminal Courts. In 70 cases the proceedings ended in acquittal 
or discharge and in 280 cases in convictions. 


Statistics of Criminal Justice are given in table 84 of Part II 
(see also section B of this Chapter). The average number of 
persons convicted each year is — offences against Public tran¬ 
quility 18 ; murder 4 ; culpable homicide 2 ; hurt with aggravating 
circumstances 70 ; rape 1 ; theft 110 ; robbery and dacoity 4 ; 
receiving stolen property 22. 

Under Punjab Government Notification No. 65-Police-GJ Criminal Tribes, 
dated 5th January 1917, all the Barrars and Bhangalis residing 
or found in Kangra District were registered under the Criminal 
Tribes Act. The Barrars have been exempted,— vide Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment Notification No. 23605, dated 5th November 1919. 

The Bhangalis are now restricted to the Industrial Settlement 
Holta in Palampur, the total population being 177 including 
males 50, females 60 and children 77. 

There is no reformatory in this District and any Bhangali 
found guilty of misconduct or showing active criminal tendencies 
would be sent under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner for 
Criminal Tribes, Punjab, to the Central Reformatory at Amritsar. 

This Settlement is under the charge of Canadian Mission, Palam¬ 
pur, and is worked through a staff of;— 


1 Superintendent Rs. 60—5—120 grade 

1 Supervisor Rs. 25—2—35 grade. 

1 Teacher Rs. 25—1—35 grade. 

1 Teachress Rs. 20—1—30 grade. 

2 Warders at Rs. 18 per mensem. 

3 Day Chaukidar at Rs. 12 per mensem. 

1 Dispenser at Rs, 25 per mensem. 


The Assistant Surgeon, Palampur, visits the Settlement once 
a week and is paid an allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem. The Settle¬ 
ment forms a small colony by itself and all the able-bodied males, 
females and children are provided suitable employment in the 
Holta Tea Garden. The average earning per family comes to 
Rs. 18 per mensem. This average has now risen to Rs. 27-8-0 
and the earnings of some of the more industrious families have gone 
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CHAPTER 111 H. U P P er mensem > The children regularly attend the 

’ boys' and girls' schools established in the Settlement and are taking 
interest in their studies. The number on the roll at present is 
80 boys and 18 girls. Partly through the methods adopted for 
their reformation and partly through the sympathetic treatment 
of the agency employed for their reformation a considerable moral 
as well as economic improvement has been effected in the condi¬ 
tion of the Bhangalis and their ultimate reformation and assimila¬ 
tion in the general body of the community is in sight. 

There is a Bhangali boys’ technical school at P&lampur which 
is also looked after by the Canadian Mission through Rev. Ford. 
A steady progress in moral teaching as well as industrial training 
is being effected and a most useful work is being done in bringing 
up the would-be thieves and swindlers into useful citizens. 

The number of boys attending the school is 25 and the staff 
actually employed in the school is as below :— 

1 Superintendent at Rs. 60 per mensem. 

1 Teacher (part time) at Rs. 10 per mensem. 

1 Cook at Rs. 12 per mensem. 

2 Chaukidar at Rs. 18 per mensem. 

1 Sweeper at Rs. 6 per mensem. 

1 Weaving Instructor at Rs. 40—1—50 grade. 

The transitional stage is found to be long but from a philan¬ 
thropic point of view the results so far achieved will be worth the 
labour and money spent on this work. 

With a view to make this institution self-supporting in the 
shortest period possible the question of introducing a more 
paying industry is being considered. 

The only Jail in the District is the Dharmsala Sub-Jail; 
of the 8rd class. The previous Jail was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1905 and till 1918 the District was without a Jailt 
since then the daily average attendance of prisoners lias been about 
24. The Teasury Officer is the Superintendent. Only convicta 
with a term of less than one month are retained here. 

There is no reformatory in the District. 


Police and Jails. 


Weaving Schools. 
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CHAPTER III, I. By religion and seic the figures areas follows :— 


.Education. 

No. per mille who 
are literate. 

Hutdits. 

Mvsaluans. 

Chbistuss. . 

Sikhs. 

1 

1 

S 

d 

59 

Females 

*"3 

53 

i 

oS 

JJ 

*eS 

5 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

a» 

*05 

5 

i 

I 

97 

6 

64 | 

9 

573 

515 

293, 

1 

41 


The nnmber of these literate in English per 10,00 is a 
follows — 


1921. 

i 

I 

1911. 


1901. 

1891. 

Males. 

9 

3 

o 

Sh 

j 

B? 

3 


to 

'S 

1 

Sh 



CO 

ZJ 1 

"5 

s 

15 

3 

0> 

! « 

! -s 

i is 

i 

i 

1 

* i 

W1 

01 

<Jt 

3 

o 

tr 

4 .8 

l ; 


30 

2 

31 

2 

ii 

■ 33 

Tlie following 
decade :— 

figures show 

the progress 

made 

in each 



1921. 

1 

1911. 

1901. 1 

. ! 

1891. 

1 

1881. 

No. of literate 


I 1 


t 





1 


1 


per mUie, 

00 

"5 

! ^ 

Females 

co 
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15 
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OP 

IS 
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i 
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53 


<n 

<4/ 

"2 

5 

Pw 

</- i 

£ 1 

Females 

<o 

V 

IS 

S 

o 

Is 

2 

<u 

&< 


85 

G 

74 

3 

84 

3 

70 

1 

I 1 

55 

1 


Tiie test of literacy at the censuses of 1921 and 1911 is given 
in the Allowing instructions issued by the Census Depart¬ 
ment. 


“ Enter against all persons, who can both read and write 
any language, the word ‘ literate.’ ” Previously to 1911 a person 
-was recorded as literate if he were able simply to write his name. 
So the statistics of literacy of the 1911 census and of the 1901 
cannot be compared. The script commonly employed by the 
ordinary shopkeeper and zemindar who does not know Urdu 
is the Tankri character. This script is allied to the well-known 
Landa jscript used in the Punjab. It is very difficult to decipher 
even by those who write it. 

Many indigenous schools are still kept up and supported by 
the District Board. 
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Statement showing number and kinds of Schools, etc., in the 
Kangra District on the 31st March 1924. 


Name of 
Talwil. 

O 

c 

y 

r£t 

•H 

Kinds of Schools. 

7 1 

ty whom 
maintained. 


6 

35 


sB 

*5 

f-d 

o 

r Jl 




Recognized Schools^ Secondary 
Schools for boys. 



Kangra ... 

i 

Government High School, 
Dh.irmailla. 

1181 

Government at 

Dharmaala. 

Do. 

i 

Aided High School (Kangra) 

3ES 

Gurndutt Anglo- 
Vedic Managing 
Committee. 

Do. 

i 

District Board Vernacular 
Middle School with English 
desses (Nagrota). 

238 

District Board, 

Kangra. 

Do. 

i 

District Board Vernacular 
Lower Middle School (Tiara.) 

140 

Ditto. 

Nurpur ... 

i 

R. High School (Andanra) ... 

170 

SaJdr 

Rai Bahadur Chau- 
dhri Mdlha Singh. 

Do. ... 

i 

L. L. M. Islamia School (Nur- 
pvr). 

69 

Anjnmnn Islamia. 

Bo. 

i 

; District Board Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular Middle School, NQrpur. 

220 

District Board, 

K angr a. 

Do. 

i 

District Board Lower Middle 
School (Jawali). 

178 

Ditto, 

Do. 

a 

District Board Lower Middle 
Schools. 

263 

Ditto, 

Debra ... 

3 

B. A.-V. Middle Schools ,,, 

173 

Arya Managing 

Committee. 

Do. 

i 

Bistrict Board Vernacular 
Middle School with English 
clashes (Debra). 

233 

District Board, 

Kangra, 

Do, 

i 

District hoard Vernacular 
Middle School (Harlpur). 

246 

Ditto. 

Dot. 

5 

District Board Lower Middle 
Schools. 

676 

1 itto. 


CHAPTER m Is 
Education; 
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Statement showing number ai.d kinds of Schools, etc., iv the 
Kangra District on the 31st Much 1924 conoid. 


Name of 
'f shall. 

Name of Schools. 

! 

II 

Kind of Schools. 

i 

m ■ 

a. 

Jt 

"o 

i 

By whom 

maiuta.oed. 



Recognized Schools, Secondary 
Schools for hoys —concld. 



Hamlrpnr ... 

2 

District Board Vernacular 
Middle Schools with English 
classes (KSdann andUamlr- 
por). 

548 

District 1 oard, 

Kaogra. 

bo. 

1 

District Hoard Vernacular 
Middle School (Sujanptr 

Tira) 

259 

■ 

Ditto. 

Do. 

5 

District Board Lower Middle 
Schools. 

851 

Ditto. 

bo. 

S 

D. A.-V. Middlo Schools 

238 

A'ja Managing 

Committee. 

PSlampor... 

1 

D. A.-V. High School (Solat.) 

23? 

Zamindars Manag¬ 
ing Committee. 

Do. m 

1 

Missiob High School (H&lam- 
pur.) 

35 

Canadian Church 
Mission Society. 

Do. 

1 

District Beard Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular Middle School (Palam- 
pur). 

284 

Kangrs District 

Board, 

Do. 

1 

District Vosrd VeruacuDr 
Middle School with English 
classes (Kbaira’. 

190 

Ditto. 

Do. 

1 

District Board Vernacular 
Middlo Sebool (Papicla). 

198 

bifco. 

Do. ... | 

2 

District Board Lower Middle 
Schools. 

276 

Ditto. 

Total 

38 

1 

6,694 j 
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Primary Schools for boys. 


Ifameof 
Tah.il. 

No. of Schools. 

Kinds of Schools. 

• 

t£ 

f- 

JS 

*© 

a 

By whom 
maintained. 

Kangri* ... 

19 

j District Board Primary Schools 

1,183 

TH*t rrct Board* 

Kangro. 

Do. 

2 

Mnnicipa] Boar! Primary 
Schools. 

128 

Municipal Com¬ 

mittee, DhsrmsSla. 

Do. 

8 

j 

Aided Elementary Schools ... 

wbp 

Private Bodies and 
aided' hy District 
Board. 

Do. 

i 

! 

Unaided Elementary School... 

29 

Private Bodies. 

Total ... 

80 


1,676 


Nfirpnr ... 

21 

District Board Primary Schools 

u/i 

District Board, 

Kingra. 

Do. 

1 

Aided Elementary School ... 

44 

Private bodies and 
by restrict Boards 

Total ... 

22 


1,217 


Debra 

16 j 

District Board Primary Schools 

1,132 

District Board, 

K&ngra. 

Do. 

17 

Aided Elemental y Schools ... 

667 

Private bodies and 
by District Board 

Do. 

2 

Unaided Elementary Schools 

53 

1 

Private bodies. 

Total ... 

SB 


1,852 
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Primary Schools for boys —eoncld. 


Name of 
Tahsll. 

m 

o 

o 

A 

CJ 

OQ 

«H 

Kinds of Schools. 

* 

ht 

X 

By whom 
maintained. 




vS 





GO 


Hamlrpur .. 

17 

District Board Primary Schools 

1,137 

District Board, 

Kangra. 

Do. 

25 

Aided Elementary Schools .. 

905 

Private bodies and 
by District Board, 

Do. 

s 

Unaidad Elementary Schools 

160 

Private bodies. 

Total ... 

45 


2,192 


Pilampur.,.. 

22 

District Board Primary Schools 

1,590 

District Board, 

Kangra. 

Do. 

19 

Aided Elementary Sohools ... 

t92 

Private bodioa and 
by District Board. 

Do. 

7 

Unaided Elementary Schools 

162 

Private bodies. 

Total 

48 


2,444 


Grand Total 

' 

180 


9,381 



’Sots. _Besides the above schools there is one Government Norm*! School 

«t Dharmsala with 87 scholars ($5 Hindus high caste, one depressed Hindu and 
one Muhammadan). 


By race and creed the Scholars in Secondary anif Primary Schools are t— 


Indians 

... 

... 15 

Hindu high castes ... 

a*. 

... 16,681 

Hindu depiesced castes ... 

a.s 

... 861 

Sikhs ... ••• 


... 66 

Muhammadans 

MS 

668 

Jains ... — 


7 

Pandits 

••• 

... 1 


Total 


17,744 


.Night Schools fdr adults ('males)— 

No, cf Schools. Scholars. 

115 1,958 
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Statement showing numbers and- kinds ot girls schools, etc., in 
Kangra District on 31st March 1924. 
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Name ot 
Tfthtil. 

m 

Q 

O 

ja 

o 

CQ 

o 

o 

S5 

Kinds of School*. 

as 

u 

J5 

r> 

"~£> 

By whom 
maintained. 



Recognised Schoolt. 



Kingra ... 

i 

Aided Vernacolar Middle for 
girls. 

107 

C anadian Mission, 

Do. ... 

2 

District Board Primary Schools 

95 

District Board, 

Kangra. 

Do. 

1 

2 

Municipal Board Primary 
Schools. 

72 

Municipal Com¬ 

mittee. 

Do- 

4 

Aided Elementary Schools ... 

114 : 

Private bodies and 
aided Dy District 
Board and Munici¬ 
pal Board of the 
District. 




e ,.Sm 


Total ... 

9 


231 

i 

Nfirpar ... 

8 

District Board Primary Schools 

194 

District Board, 

Kangra. 

Total ... 

8 


194 


Dobra ... 

1 

District Board Primary School 

01 

District Board, 

Kangra. 

Do. 

8 

Aided Elementary Schools ... 

92 

Private bodies 'and 
by District Board, 

Do. 

i 

Unaided Elementary School .. 

18 

Private bodies. 

Total 

6 


166 
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Statement showing numbers and Hinds of gi r lt schools, etc,, in 
Kangra District on 81st March 1924 —concld. 


Name of 
Tahsi 1. 

• 

O 

Js 

CP 

cn 

Kinds of Schools. 

on 

fH 

By whom 
maintained. 


o 

o 

Z, 


a 

o 

c J 
rj) 




Reooffnixed Schools— concld. 



Hamlrpur... 

2 

District Board Primary ScilftP^ 

86 

District Board, 

Kaagia. 

Do, 

* 

1 

i 

Aided Elementary School 

14. 

j 

Private bodies, 

aided by Distriot 
Board. 

Total ... 

3 ! 


1 i 

100 I 



1 




PSlpmpor ... 

5 

District Board primary Sobfipl/s 

283 | 

District Board, 

Kangift. 

Do. ... 

4 

Aided Elementary Schools ... 

130 ! 

Private bodios and 
by District Board. 

Do. 

I | 

Unaided Elementary School... 

36 

1 rivate bodies. 

Total 

10 


897 


Gbaud 

Total. 

80 


1,266 



Race and creed of Scholars— 


Christian Scholars 

... 39 

Hindu high cartes ... ... 

... 1.2*9 

Hipdp depressed caste* 

... 18 

Sil^i* 

... 9 

Muhammadans ... ... 

... 37 

J*in» ... ... ... 

S 


... 1,386 

S ight Schools |for adults— 

No. No. of Scholars. 

1 7 







St&t&aent shomng nvmtor of Private Schools, etc. {Noit~rtcog sized Schools) in the Kingra District 

on 31st March 1324. 
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The above statements show how education is making pro- 
gress in the District. There are 88 Secondary Schools with 
6,598 scholars, for boys the number of High Schools in the District 
being 4. There is a Government Normal School for boys at 
Dharmsala. Originally it was started by the Canadian Church 
Mission, but it has recently been taken over by Government. 
There are 80 schools for girls with 1,265 scholars. 

The Government High School was shifted from Palampur 
to Dharmsala in 1914. The school has a good boarding house 
attached to it and the site on which it stands is a healthy one. 
There are 448 scholars, 88 of whom live in the boarding house. 
The Arya Samaj has a High School at Kangra which attracts 
more scholars, owing to the accessibility and cheapness of the 
place. The Canadian Church Mission have now opened High 
Classes at Palampur, where there is a District Board Middle 
School already. 

The S. M. Rajput High School at Andaura owes its exist¬ 
ence to R. B. Malha Singh, who has denoted Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
building and its maintenance. The building has not yet been 
completed. The School was started as an.A.-V. Middle School 
in 1916 and was raised to the High Standard in April 1921.* 

The income from fees in 1921-22 was Rs. 144 and the ex¬ 
penditure amounted to Rs. 8,952, the corresponding figures for 
1922-28 and 1928-24 were Rs. 2,821, Rs. 6,026 and Rs. 3,514, 
Rs. 8,058 respectively. Ten members form the managing com¬ 
mittee. 

Rai Bahadur Malha Singh is also building a Veterinary 
Hospital for which Rs. 5,600 will be spent by him on buildings. 
He has denoted Rs. 10,000 for the dispensary. 

The High School at Sulah in Palampur Tahsil was started by 
a committee of a few zamindars of that part. There are 259 
soholars of whom 27 are boarders in the hostel attached 
to the school. The income from fees, subscriptions and Govern¬ 
ment grant is Rs. 6,931, while the expenses amount to Rs. 8,355. 

In the old Fort of Nurpur there is a District Board Anglo* 
Vernacular Middle School. 

The only Vernacular Middle School for girls in the District 
is that maintained by the Canadian; Church at Kangra, the rest 
of the schools for girls are all Primary Schools. 

•A handsome donation has been made by Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Malha 
Singh to raise the High School to an Intermediate College and a committee hat 
been established to carry oat the soheme. 
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The District is still backward in higher education. This CHAPTER m, b- 
is due to the poverty of the people and to the military traditions E d wca ti ow 
of the higher castes, which lead young men to seek careers in the 
army. The Bajput prefers the sword to the pen, the Brahman 
is content with his paternal parcel of land and with the petty 
service which openings in the District provide, while the Ghirth 
wants all his dependents to help him in his fields of rice, or send 
them to the plains to bring money to enable him to eke out 
his livelihood. 



CHAPTER m, h 
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SECTION J.— Medical. 

There are dispensaries at Dh arms ala, Palampur, Kangra, 
Jowali, Andaura, Garli, Sujanpur, Nurpur, Hamirpur, Barsar 
' and Dehra Goplpur. The dispensary at Palampur is in charge 
of an Assistant Surgeon, the remainder are under Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. All come under the general administration of the 
Civil Surgeon whose headquarters are at Dharmsala. A new 
-and fully equipped hospital was completed at Dharmsala in 
December 1918, the previous buildings having been badly dama¬ 
ged in the earthquake of 1917. 

A leper asylum was opened at Dharmsala in 1857 for the 
treatment of a small number of lepers. It was supported by the 
interest on a fund raised by Colonel Lake with the help of District 
funds. In January 1917 this asylum was transferred to Palam¬ 
pur where it is now maintained and administered by the Canadian 
Chrueh of England. 

The popular treatment is chiefly carried out by baids and 
hakims, whose pharmacopoeia consists largely of croton seeds, 
mercury and arsenic. Very little surgery is practised ; scarifi¬ 
cation, counter irritants and leeches are the only operations which 
might bo called surgery. The following native drugs are amongst 
'thoso used by the people under the instructions of their hakims 
and baids :— 

Banafsha, unab, zuja, mulalhi, qaw zaban, alachi khurd, 
cinnamon, ginger, lasnrian, bihi dana, resha katmi and gilloh. 


Statistics for the year 1928 show that the largest number of 
outdoor and indoor cases were treated at the Dehra dispensary. 
The following is the return of cases treated in that year:— 


Dispensary, 

Outdoor. 

lud »or. 

Operations. 

Dharmsala 


8.549 

98 

312 

rSUnipnr 


ia,8i8 

104 

341 

Hamirpur 


7,585 

99 

118 

Barsar 


5,405 

86 

327 

Dehra 


13,495 

193 

867 

KSngra 


13,445 

79 

212 

Nurpur 


8,876 

65 

185 

Jowa 11 


4,356 

54. 

121 

Andaura 


6,401 

67 

145 

Garli 


6,773 

19 

136 

Sujaupnr 


8,746 

67 

350 


Indoor treatment is not satisfactory. The people have 
little faith in European medicine. They look to a rented} 
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that will give immediate recovery and dislike to remain in a hospi- CHAPTER m. I* 
tal for any lengthy period of time. The total number of beds, —— 

therefore is small; not more than 125 in all the dispensaries 
combined. Of these 41 are allotted to females and 84 to males. 

The total income of the hospitals and dispensaries maintained 
out of local funds during 1928 was Rs. 71,014 of which Rs. 89,520 
was spent on establishment, Rs. 18,998 on medicines and Rs. 9,540 
on buildings. 

There is one Police hospital at Dharmsala which had, during 
1928,1,172 outdoor and 75 indoor patients. Its income was Rs. 

2,401of which Rs. 2,276 represents the cost of the establishment. 

There are two itinerating dispensaries which treated 6,084 
outdoor patients and performed 59 operations during the year. 

Their income including Government grant was Rs. 7,115 and 
the expenditure on establishment amounted to Rs. 8,821 and 
Rs. 856 on medicines. 

The Forest Department have a dispensary of their own. 

The total income for the year 1923 was Rs. 71,884 including 
a Government grant of Rs. 620. The local bodies contributed 
Rs. 71,214. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 68,084 and con¬ 
sisted of the following items ■ 

Rs. 

Establishment .. .. 39,529 

Medicines .. .. 14,020 

Buildings .. .. 9,540 

Vaccination in the Kangra District is voluntary with the E»ooin*tto*. 
■exception of the Dharmsala municipal area where the measure 
is enforced. Vaccination was originally performed direct from 
buffalo calves, but all vaccine is now obtained from the Vaccine 
Institute, Lahore. Inoculation for small-pox is practised in the 
village of Jalari by some inoculators of the Saunkala caste who 
reside there. The percentage of persons vaccinated is high com¬ 
pared with other Districts in the Punjab. 

The following statement gives the necessary details:— 


Tear. 

Population, 

Number 
of vaccina¬ 
tions. 

i’erceniage of 
vaccinated per¬ 
sons < □ total i 
population. | 

1 

Cost. 

1919-20 ... 

766,686 > census 

61,019 

7-96 

Rs. a. p, 

4,687 0 0 

1920-81 ... 

7 66,686 i 1911. 

43,008 

5 60 

5,336 e 4 

1921-22 ... 

764,747 

44,739 

5-6 

6,968 6 6 

1922-28 ... 

764,747 

49,628 

6-49 

6,835 la 4 

1928-24 ... 

764,747 

624,407 

8-16 

l 

6,604 8 9 
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CHAPTER HI, J. The cost includes pay of the staff, their allowances (horse, 

- 1 travelling and coolies) and contingencies (such as stationery, 

Medical- postage and cost of lymp vaccine). 

t - - ,,, Infectious diseases are common throughout Kangra. Outl* 

Infections diseases, breaks of plague and cholera frequently occur. Nurpur Tahsil 
alone is generally liable to suffer from plague. Such out-breaks 
must continue s o long as village sanitation ceases to exist. (See 
section on diseases in Chapter I-C (pages 128-129). 

Malaria is generally prevalent in the valley. There is a very 
Quinine. little sale of quinine in the District, but the drag is distributed 

free to the poor of the villages by the District Board through the 
medium of their respective Tahsils. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SECTION A.—Places of interest and Archeology 
of Kangra Proper. 


GHAPTER I 

Place* of intorwt 
and ArckooloVT' 


Baijnath. 

Baijnath (the ancient Kira-grama) is the name of a Mauza Baljnftthi 
or a group of Tikas scattered over a large area and -what is known 
as Baijnath Proper is situated on the Palampur-Kulu Road and 
is now the terminous of the motor and lorry service between 
Pathankot and Baijnath. The population of the whole Mauza 
was 6,825 in 1921. There is a d&k bungalow at a beautiful 
spot commanding the Khad below and a cool breeze blows there 
all the year round. In fact Baijnath is one of the few places 
noted for its breeze in the whole District. There is also 
a spring known as Kathog a little above the bank of the Binnun 
river and the water of that spring is said to possess peculiar 
virtues. It is said Raja Sansar Chand used to get his drinking 
water from this spring even while he was in places far away. 

Down below is another spring known as Khir Ganga, a dip in 
which is looked upon as an act of religious merit by the pious 
orthodox Hindu. All round the spring, however, the place 
has been made dirty by the bathers and the smell is sometimes 
intolerable. 

The Hindu temple of Vaidyanath here bears two inscrip¬ 
tions in the ancient Sarada character dated A. D. 1204 which 
give the pedigroe of the Rajanakas or princes of Kira-grama 
who were kinsmen and feudatories of the kings of Jalandhara or 
Trigarta. Vaidyanath was originally the name of the temple only 
and Kiragrama that of the village. A Sanyasi Hindu fakir has 
recently built close to this temple another temple after the 
name of the god Kidamath. He has also established there a, 
Pathshala in which Brahmin boys are taught Sanskrit. 1 

Bcmg&hal. 

Bangahal is a remote canton of the outer Himalaya lying Bangtll41 . 
between Kangra Proper and the outlying sub-division of Kulu 
in 82° 15' to 82°29' N. and 76° 49' to 76° 55'E. The Dhaula Dhar 
divides the canton into two main valleys, the northern of which 
is called Bara or Greater Bangahal, and the southern Chhota 
or Lesser Bangahal. The former, with an area of 290 square 
miles contains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, lying 
8,500 feet above sea-level. The river Ravi has its source in this 
valley and is a considerable stream before it issues into the State 
of Cbamba. The mountains rise steeply from its banks into 
peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with glaciers and 


1 See also pages 501—504 of this volume for an account of the temple. 
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CHAPTER'IV. perpetual snow. The lower ravines contain much pine forest, 
Pltcw "oiTintere ar1 ^ upper slopes afford grazing for large flocks. Chhota 
•nd ArchaolftBy; Bang&hal is again divided by a range, 10,000 feet in height, into 
two glens. In the eastern, which contains 18 scattered hamlets 
of Kanets and Daghis, rises the Uhl river, and the western, 
known as Bir Bangahal, resembles the higher valleys of 
Kangra Proper. 

Wiari - Chari is a village near Kot Kangra. In 1854 the founda¬ 

tions of a temple with an inscribed pedestal (since lost) were dis¬ 
covered here. The inscription contained the formula of the 
Buddhist faith, and from the figures of seven boars carved in the- 
front Of the pedestal it appeared that the statue to which it 
belonged was that of the Tantric goddess, Vajravarahi. (Arch- 
wological Survey Reports, V page 177). 

Dobra Gopipur Dehra Gopipur is a Tahsil lying 31'' 40' and S2° 80' N. and 

Tahsi1 75° 55' and 76° 32' E., with an area of 495 square miles. Its 

population was 124,638 in 1921 as against 126,525 in llill. It 
contains 145 villages including Dehra Gopipur, the Tahsil head- 
qaurters, Haripur and Jwalamuklu, and the land revenue in¬ 
cluding cesses amounted in 1925-26 to Rs. 2,12,233. 

Sown of Dharmsala. Dharmsala is a hill station, a municipality of the first class, 

and the administrative head-quarters of the District. Dharmsala 
lies on a spur of the Dhaula Dhar, 11 miles north-east of Kangra, 
in the midst of wild and picturesque scenery. Latitude 32° 15' 
42" North, longitude 76° 22' 46" East. Population in 1921, 
4,904 (2,990 males and 1,908 females). Of these 1, 889 were 
enumerated in cantonments. It originally formed a subsidiary 
cantonment for the troops stationed at Kangra and was first 
occupied as a station in 1849, when a site was required for a can- 
ton men t to accommodate a Native Regiment which was at the 
trtae being raised in the District. The fort at Kangra was fully 
oOcupied by its garrison ; the high ground around it scarcely 
afforded sufficient space' for the requirements of the civil 
station while the low ground of the surrounding valleys would 
have been unhealthy. A site for the cantonment was, therefore, 
found on the slopes of the Dhaula Dhar, in a plot of waste land, 
upon which stood an old Hindu sanctuary, or dhatmsal, whence 
the name adopted for the new cantonment. The civil authori¬ 
ties of the District, following the example of the Regimental 
Officers, and attracted by the advantages of climate and scenery, 
built themselves houses in the neighbourhood of the Canton¬ 
ment ; and in March 1865, the new station was formally recog¬ 
nised as the head-quarters of the District. At this time it con¬ 
tained, besides the cantonment buildings and bazar, only soma 
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seven or eight European houses, of which about one-half were 
situated at a higher elevation on the Bhagsu hill.' 


CKftPTERfV. 
and /tememiT’ 


At the present day Dharmsala is a straggling place. As 
one goes up the motor read, one s<es on the right the High 
School, the Jail and the Police Lines. Above these are the 
various public offices and a number of habitations, the Dep6t 
Bazar (named from the fact that long ago a Gurkha battalion' 
had its Dep6t near here), the Civil Bazar and many modern 
houses which have sprung up on Government land sold for this 
purpose since the earthquake. A little higher up is the main 
Post Office, the Police Station, the Hospital and Dispensary, 
and above this comes the Kotwali Bazar. The houses of most 
of the District staff are on the level between the Kotwali Bazar 
and the Police Station. Only those of the Deputy Commissioner 
and the Civil Surgeon lie just above the Kotwali Bazar. Not 
far from the Kotwali Bazar and a little higher up is the present 
Sessions House built upon the site of the old District Kutcherrv. 
The old Treasury strong room, one of the few buildings which 
withstood the earthquake of 1905 still stands in the compound 
of the Sessions House. Three miles higher up by the cart road 
are the lines of the second Battalion of the 1st K. G. 0., Gurkha 
Rifles, and another mile higher up are the lines of the 1st Batta¬ 
lion which moved up to the upper station in 1895-96 after the 
cholera scare of 1890-91. The right wing of the 2nd Battalion 
came up here in 1886 to the lines the 2nd Battalion now occupy. 
The left wing was kept down in the lower station below the 
Police Parade Ground, which was then the first Battalion parade 
ground, until more barracks were built up here and this left wing 
moved np to the present 2nd Battalion lines in 1886 or 1887. 

The Eorsythganj Bazar is just outside the Cantonment and 
consists of a row of shops on both sides of the main cart road. 
Further on on this road stands the Church and the Maeleodganj 
bazar with its rows of tall trees. (For an account of the deva¬ 
station caused by the earthquake of 1905 see chapter 1-A., pages 
88 to 89.) 


The upper and lower stations are connected by numerous 
roads, one of which, at a gentle gradient and passable by carts, is 
five-and-a-half miles in length. The other roads are steep 
paths down the hill-side. In the upper station are three- 
level roads cut in parallel lines along the side of the hill, the 
lowesi of which, called the Mall, is about two miles in lengthy 
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CHAPTER IV. and is terminated one way by what used to be the Public 

PJac*i of interest Gardens and the Gurkha Mess and the other way by the 

*wl Archeology. Meleodganj Bazar, so called in honour of the late Sir D. 

Mcleod, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. It 
is connected with the upper roads by paths, most of which are 
steep aseents, against the face of the hill. 

The Church is beautifully situated in a recess of the 

mountain. The church yard contains a monument erected to 
the memory of Lord Elgin, who died here in 1863. Im¬ 
mediately above the station rises a hill, known as Dharmkot, 
the summit of which is a favourite resort. There are also 
some picturesque waterfalls within a walk at Bhagsunath. 
At a greater distance, but still within reach of an excursion 
from Dharmsala, are several places of interest in the higher 
hills, of which the most notable is the Kareri Lake 10,000 feet 
above the sea. 

The elevation of 
the principal points is 
given in the margin. 


Sadar Bazar 

Mileodganj ... ... 

Foreyttganj 

Church 

Assembly Eoc.tn site 

Depot Bazar and Deputy Commission. 

cr's Court 
2/lst, Gurkha Lines 
'lop of hill u.r.h-cast of the ' I?al 1 
(So rvey Stat Ion) 

Mount Vernon 

The “ Dal ” (an artificial lake) ... 
The FostOtBce 


Fett. 

4,550 

5.700 

5,650 

5,630 

5,790 

4,100 

5,240 

7,112 

6,260 

6,020 

4j,00 


with oak and other forest trees. 


The scenery of 
Dharmsala is peculiar¬ 
ly grand. The station 
occupies a spur of the 
Dhaula Dhar itself, 
and is well wooded 
.. - Above it the pine-clad 

mountain side towers towards the loftier peaks, which, covered 
for half the year with snow, stand out jagged and scarred against 
the sky. Below, in perfeot contrast, lies the luxuriant K&ngra 
Valley, green with nce-fields, a picture of rural quiet. Of the 
station itself, perhaps the best view is to be obtained from the 
old Mess House. Much has been done of late years to render 
Dharmsala more accessible. Cart roads connect it with the plains 
vid Hoshiarpur on the south and vid Pathankot on the west : 
there is a motor service from Pathankot and a Telegraph line 
connects Dharmsala and Palampur with Amritsar and Lahore. 
The rainfall at Dharmsala is very heavy, and the atmosphere 
is peculiarly damp during the three months of the rainy season 
The average annual rainfall is officially returned as 148 inches 
by far the highest figure reached at any point of observation 


1 The San (Querouyncana.) the Chill (Pinvs longifoUa) and rhodeden 
dron are the prominent teeea. The undergrowth is rich in flowering shrub* 
among which barberry (Barber,, ,~,dgarn) dephne (D. Canva.bina - 2 ? * 

aimde,) and the oreeping rose {Sosa Moult,, la) are-conspicuous 


and I> 
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in the Province. In January, February, and March also, storms CHAPTER IV. 
are very frequent. Trade is confined to the supply of neces- pi, ceg Tf~i a ttr**t 
saries for the European residents. Government officials and and Arcfceojofy. 
their servants. The Dal fair is held at the Dal Lake, close to 
cantonment, in September, and is largely attended by the Gaddis 
and other Hindus. The famous temple of Bhagsunatli is two 
miles to the east of the station, and Dharmsala itself is known 
to the natives as Bhagsfi. Owing to the excessive rainfall 
Dharmsala has a damp and relaxing climate, and is not a 
popular hill resort. For an account of the Dharmsala Munici¬ 
pal Committee see pages 456 to 459. 

The rainfall at Dharmsala during January, February, 

March, April, July, August, September, during the last five 
years has been as follow's :— 


Year. 

Months. 

January. 

a» 

g 

u 

1 

JZ 

C/ 

« 

April. 

July. 

. 

•M 

uO 

0 

»JC 

<3 

4> 

-3 

9 

$ 

1920 

1-82 

4-61 

6-09 

•45 

35’4o 

27-64 

6-00 

1921 

5-00 

■62 

•20 

MS 

2039 

41*98 

17-81 

1922 

6 56 

3-10 

1-30 

88 

49-J9 

54-20 

23-47 

1923 

5-74 

851 

2-29 

•99 

17-47 

4414 

6-16 

1924 

2-54 

7-3S 

2-04 

1-41 

40 26 

31-63 

14-19 


Hamirpur. 

Hamirpnr is a Tahsil lying between 81° 25' and 81° 58' N HamPpur. 
and 76' J 9' and 76° 44' E., with an area of 620 square miles. It 
is bounded on the south by Bilaspur State and on the east by 
Mandi State. Its population was 168,504 in 1921 as against 
166,701 in 1911. It contains 64 villages including Hamirpur the 
Tahsil head-quarters, and Sujanpur, and the land revenue includ¬ 
ing cesses amounted to Bs. 2,03,598 at the last settlement and 
203,625 in 1925-26. 

Haripur. 

Haripur is situated on the left bank of the Banganga, a tri- Haripur. 
butary of the Beas, in latitude 32° North and longitude 
76° 15' East. It was founded in the 15th century by Hari 
Chand, Raja of Kangra, -whose brother had succeeded to 
the throne of Kangra on the Raja’s supposed death. Hari 
Chand had really fallen into a dry mil when out hunting, and 
when he w'as extricated and heard of Ids brother’s accession he 
resigned his right and founded the town and fort of Haripur 


II 
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CHAPTER IV. opposite Oilier, making it the head-quarters of a separate princi- 
pj of~intere«t P 8 ^^' The fort of Haripur occupies one of the most picturesque 
and Archeology* * situations in the District. Haripur is now only a straggling 
village and is of no importance. The Municipal Committee was 
abolished in 1888. There is a Police Station, Post Office, Police 
Rest-house, and School house. 

Jw&lamukhi. Jwalamukhi is a famous temple of the goddess Jwalamukhii 

“ she of the flaming mouth (81° 52' N. and 76° 21' E.) It lies in 
the valley of the Beas and is built over some natural jets of com¬ 
bustible gas, b lieved to be a manifestation of the goddess, Dovd. 
Another legened avers that the flames proceed from the inoutth 
of the demon Jalandhara, the Daitya King whom Siva over¬ 
whelmed with mountains and who gives his name to the Jalandhsar 
(Juliandor) Doab. The building is modern, with a gilt dome anid 
pinnacles, and possesses a beautiful folding door of silver plat ess, 
pres nted by the Sikh Raja Kharak Singh. The gilt roof Wflas 
presented by Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 18.15. The adjacent vil¬ 
lage is surrounded by remains which attest its former size amd 
wealth. 

The interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 
3 feet deep with a pathway all round. In the middle the rock 
is slightly hollowod out about the principal fissure, and on ap¬ 
plying a light the gas bursts into a flame. The gas escapes at 
several other points from the crevices of the walls of the pit. It 
collects very slowly, and the attendant Brahmans, when pilgrims 
are numerous, keep up the flames with ghi. There is no idol of 
any kind, the flaming fissure being considered as the fiery mouth 
of the goddess, whose headless body is said to be in the temple 
of Bhawan. 

The incomes of the temple, which are considerable, belong 
to the Bhojki priests, as to whom see Chapter I, C. At one time 
the Katoch Rajas appear to have appropriated the whole or the 
greater part of the income ; and under Muhammadan rule a poll- 
tax of one anna was levied upon all pilgrims. The number of 
these in the course of the year is very great ; and at the principal 
festival in September—October as many as 50,000 are said to 
congregate ; many coming from great distances. Another festival 
of scarcely less importance takes place in March. Six hot mineral 
springs, impregnated with common salt and iodide of potas¬ 
sium, are found in the neighbourhood.* 

There is a Police Station, Post Office, and a School-house 
at Jwalamukhi. A sarai, erected by the Raja of Patiala, is 
attached to the temple, and there are also eight dharmsalas 
or sanctuaries with rest-houses for travellers. The Municipal 
Committee was abolished in 1888. 


♦See also page 203 (Chapter I. C.). 
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Kangra District.] 

Kangra is a Tahsil lying between 31"o4' and 32 s ‘23' N. and CHA PTE R IV. 
76°8' and 76°41' E., with an area of 417 square miles. It is places of interest 
bounded on the north by the Dhaula Dhar range which separates Archaeology, 
it from Chamba. Its population was 118,374 in 1921 as against 
119,628 in 1911. It contains the towns of Dharmsala (4,904) Tahsil. 
and Kangra (3,581) its head-quarters, and 134 villages, of which 
Kaniara and Chari are of archaeological interest. The land 
revenue including cesses amounted in 1925-26 to Rs. 2,22,594. 

Kangra. —(Nagarkot: Kot Kfingra). The town of Kangra, K&ngra Town, 
anciently called Nagarkot 1 is a Small Town under the Small 
Towns Act, formerly the head-quarters of the District, and still 
the head-quarters of the Kangra Tahsil. Lying in 30° 5' N. 
and 761' J 7' E., on the northern slope of the low ranges which 
run through the centre of the District, it faces Dharmsala and 
commands a fine view of the Kangra valley. In the suburb of 
Bhawan is the temfile of Devi Vajreshvari, whose gilded cupola 
was a conspicuous land-mark 2 before the earthquake of 1905 
and which contained a Sanskrit inscription of about 1430 A. D., 
dedicated to Jwalamukhi and mentioning Sansar Chand, 1, 
the Katoch king of Kangra.* 

On the left ridge south of and above the town is Kot Kangra 
or “ the fort Kangra.” The fort, surrounded on three sides by 
inaccessible cliffs, was an imposing structure of stone and in 
its highest part were the dwellings and temples of the old Katoch 
kings of Kfingra, but the earthquake of 1905 destroyed the whole 
structure and now nothing but its surrounding wall in left. 

Kangra is not the name of a Mauza or tika. The old 
town is in tikas Bankala and tika Kila Nandrol, while Bhawan 
is in tikas Haler Khurd, Haler Kalan, and Chakban. 

The public buildings are a Sessions-house, Tahsil, Police Publiolnstitutionn. 
Station, Charitable Dispensary, Post Office, Mission School, 

Staging Bungalow and sarai. The fort was finally evacuated 
in 1897. The Church Missionary Society is established at 
Bhawan and has a small church and a school for girls, attached 
to it. The vicissitudes of fortune which have befallen Kangra 
uniter successive rulers have been already detailed. Often at¬ 
tacked, it has seldom been taken by storm. Gurkhas and Sikhs 
alike failed in their attempts upon it. The former raised the 

1 Nagarkot appears to have been the name of the town and Kangra, of the 
fort Thus Abul Fazal in the Ain.i-Akbtxri , Gladwin’s Translation, II, page 
109. “Nagarkot is a city situated upon a mountain with a fort called Kangra." 

The. Nagarkotia Brahmans derive their appellation from this old name of 
KAngra. 

5 Ep. Indica, 1, page 190 

* For an aocount of the earthquake see pages 33 to 39 of Chapter I-A, and 
for that of the temple see pages 202—203 (Chapter I. C.). Also pages 504—607. 

n2 
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CHAPTER IV. siege after four years effort, and the latter only gained pos* 
pi lwt q£ interest session by capitulation ; and many striking illustrations of the 
Arek«oloj:y. prestige attaching to its possession have been already related.. 

It is probable that during the occupation of the Muhammadan 
Emperors, Kangra was far more populous than it is now, for the- 
fort was certainly occupied hv a strong garrison, sufficient to- 
enable the last Muhammadan Governor to maintain possession 
long after he had become completely isolated from the Delhi 
Empire. The Sikhs affected the suburb of B ha wan, the popu¬ 
lation of which is said to have increased largely during their rule, 
at the expense probably of the older town. The temple of Devi, 
situated in this suburb of Bhawan, is among the most ancient, 
as it was once one of the most renowned shrines of Northern India. 
It finds historic mention in Eerisbta’s account of the fourth in¬ 
vasion of India by Sultan Mahmud A. D. 1009 and again in A. D. 
1360, when for a second time it. was plundered by the Emperor 
Firoz Tughlak. In the time of Mahmud, if Perishta is to be at 
all credited, the riches of the shrine Were enormous. Elphinstone, 
who draws his account, from Ferishta, described it as “ enriched 
by the offerings of a long succession of Hindu princes and the 
depository of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood.” 1 
The treasure carried off by Mahmud is stated to have been 
7,00,000 golden dinars, 700 mans 2 of gold and silver plate, 200 
mans of pure gold in ingots, 2.000 mans of unwrought silver, and 
20 mans of jewels, including pearls, corals, diamonds and rubies. 3 ' 
The shrine is largely resorted to by pilgrims from the plains 
at the great festiv als held in April and October. The old temple 
having been destroyed .by the earthquake of 1905 it has been 
rebuilt by the Kangra Temple Kestoration Committee with the 
aid of subscriptions raised throughout the country. A family 
of Surgeons resident at Kangra were famed for skill in a 
curious operation, having the object of restoring the nose to 
any face which has had the misfortune to lose that appendage. 
They are said to have drawn down a flap of skin from the fore¬ 
head as a covering for the new nose, thus restoring the beauty 
of many a marred countenance. A humorous wood-cut taker 
from a native drawing at p. 267 of Powell’s “ Punjab Manu¬ 
factures,” illustrates the various stages of the operation. 


< History of India (fifth edition). 

3 The commonest m-i», that of Tabriz, is 1 fb. The Indian niarF (niaund) 
is 80lbs. 

3 As to the priests of the Kangra temple, see ante Chap. I, 0, The local 
version of the well-known legendof thodomon Jalandharaisthat whon slain bythe 
goddess Devi, the giant, fell prostrate on his breast with his head atBaijnath, his 
navel at Kangra., his shoulders at Trilok Nath and Jwalamukhi and his feet at 
Knthran in Outer, covering 48 kus of country. In answer to Ms dying prayers, 
Devi granted pardon for sin to all who should die within the limits of the tract 
which he covered. For another version, see Gazottoorof Julliiudur. 
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Kangra includes both the old town near the fort and the CHA PTE R IV. 
place known as Bhawan containing the tahsil and Civil Courts pi acet 0 f 
buildings. Tlie population of the former is 1,745 and of the Arcfusoloty. 
latter 1,836. There is no octroi there but a residential tax is 
levied by the Small Town Committee. The tax varies with the 
income of the person assessed. Total income during 1923-24 
was 3,691 of which 2,179 consisted of taxes. The expenditure 
during the same year was 3,621. Conservancy costs about 
ID. 895 and the Chaukidars Rs. 642. Six members form the Com¬ 
mittee of whom 5 are elected. The boundaries of the town were 
fixed by Punjab Government notification No. 13094, dated 
29th April 1924. The tax was imposed by notification No. 23254, 
dated 14th December 1917 when Kangra was a Notified Area. 

The income and expenditure during the last 5 years were 
as follows :— 
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19.9-19 

1,623 

662 

2,050 

4,334 

1 212 

663 

766 

1,551 

1 8,111 

1919-20 

1,801 

696 

502 

2,999 

251 

585 

676 

1,606 

3.121 

1990-21 

1,700 

639 

602 

2,8U 

313 

640 

741 

1,436 

3,037 

1931-32 

1,287 

714 

540 

2,647 

836 

540 

810 

1,346 

3,037 

1922-23 

1,986 

628 

i,607 

4,019 

356 

540 

816 

2,073 

3,784 


Kaniara on the Chauran stream, 4 miles east of Lower Kanttra. 
Dharmsala, deserves notice for two inscriptions, dating from the 
second century A. D. which have been found on boulders some 
30 yards apart, about half-way between Kaniara and Dharmsala., 
According to Mr. E. C. Bayley the inscriptions read— 

(1) Krishnayasasa drama, in Arian Pali; and 

(2) Krishnayasasa drama Medangisya, in the square Indian 
character. Both mean the “ Garden of Krishna.” The word 
yasas “ glory ” shows that^Krishna had at that period been 
admitted into the Hindu pantheon. Medangisya in the second 
inscription means corpulent. 1 Dr. Vogal, however, considers the 
name to bo possibly a corruption of Krishnavihara, and that the 
inscription, cut on two massive granite blocks in the Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi scripts, would appear to prove the existence of a 
Buddhist monastery (drama) at this place in the 2nd century 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, XXIII, page 57, Archfeo. 
logical Survey Reports V, page 175. 

a Archeological Survey Reports V, page 177 and Ep. Indica, VII, page 11®. 
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CHAPTER IV. The place is now a burning gh&t, and in the midst is a large 

~r. . flat stone, called a bhutsila. to which the following legend -attach- 

Placet of interest do 

and Archaeology. es - 

A Brahman chela charmed a bhut or baital (demon) and made 
him plough his land for him and obey his commands. He fed 
the bhut on ordure and sobal (a kind of scum found ,on rivers), 
but one day when he was away his women fed the bhut on 
festival-food which was poison to him, and so he went and sat 
on the bhutsila and began devouring every living thing that came 
in his way. When the Brahman returned he nailed the 
bhut down to the stone and the words engravpd on it are the 
charm he used in so doing. There is now a shrine of Indru Nag, 
who brings rain and assists in time of trouble, at Kaniara. 

NadAoa, Nadaun is a petty town situated in latitude 31°46' N. and 

longitude 79° 19'B., on the left bank of the Beas, 20 miles south¬ 
east, of Kangra town. The head-quarters of the jagir of Raja 
Narindra Chand, grandson of Raja Sir Jodhbir Chand, it 
was a favourite residence of R&ja Samar Chand, who built 
himself a palace at Amt-ar, on the river bank, one mile from the 
town, where he held his court during the summer. 

NArpurTahsii. Nurpur is a Tahsil lying between 31° 58' and 32° 24' N. and 

75° 36' and 76° 9' E., with an area of 519 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north-east by the Dhaula Dhar range which 
divides it from Chainba. Its population was 95,470 in 1921 
as against 100,041 in 1911 and 104,895 in 1891, The town of 
Nurpur is the tahsil head-quarters, and there are 191 villages. 
The land revenue including cesses amounted to Rs. 1,72,03(5 in 
1925-26 * 

Ndrpur Town, Niirpur is the lieaii-quarters of the Nurpur Tahsil. Lying 

in 32° 18' N. and 75° 55' E., 37 miles west of Dhannsala on 
the road to Pathankot. it is picturesquely situated on the 
western side of a hill which rises sharply from the plain. A 
considerable shawl-weaving industry used to be carried on here 
by Kashmiris who had fled from Kashmir in the famine of 
1783, but the industry perished during the Franco-German War of 
1870 and the town has never recovered its prosperity. 

Nurpur was anciently called Dhameri (or Temmery by the 
old travellers) and was re-named Nurpur in honour of the Emperor 
Nur-ud-din, whose title was Jahangir. The Rajas of Nurpur 
are known to Muhammadan historians as the Znmindar * of 
Mau and Paithan, and Nurpur became their capital in the time 
of Akbar 

Nurpur is a Small Town under the Small Towns Act. Its 
boundaries were fixed by Punjab Government notification 

• For an aocount of the iort at Nurpur see page 507. The Nurpur town 
consists of parts of Mauzas Jachh and Baroi and a part of ,Tika Lagor Khis 
of Mauza Gahin T-agor. 
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No. 9731, dated 29th March 1924. Its population is 3,421. Six 
members form the Small Town Committee. Of these 5 are elect¬ 
ed. There is no octroi there now, but a residential tax is levied 
jij the Committee in accordance with Punjab Government noti¬ 
fication No. 23255, dated 14th December 1917 when Nurpur 
was a Notified Area. For the year 1923-24 the total income 
waa Ks. 3,693 and the expenditure Rs. 3,211. The Residential 
tax varies with the income of the person assessed. 

Income 


CHAPTER IV. 

Place* of interest 
and Archeology- 


Rs. 

Residential tax .. .. 2,104 

Pounds .. .. 1,418 

Servant .. 119 

41 

Miscellaneous .. .. 20 


Total • ■ 3,693 


Expenditure 

Administration .. .. 3,698 

Police .. .. 894 

Conservancy .. .• 889 

Slaughter House .. .. 12 

161 

Public Works .. .. 526 

Printing charges .. .. 49 

Miscellaneous .. .. 500 


Total .. 3,211 


Narpur has a large bazar, which pre enG a comparatively 
busy appearance. The Tahsil, th ■ Police station, the Post 
office, the Dispensary, the Staging Bungalow commanding a 
beautiful view and the forest Rest House are the chief buildings. 

The fine old fort erected by Raja Basu is now in ruins. 

Palampur is a Tahsil lying between 31°49' and 32° 29' North Palampur Tahail. 
and 76° 23' and 77° 2' E., with an area of 523 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by a crest of the Dhaula Dhar range. 

Its population was 137,052 in 1921 as against 132,688 in 1911. 

It contains 113 villages of which Palampur is the tahsil head-quar¬ 
ters, and the land revenue including cesses amounted in 1925-26 
to Rs. 2,26,744, 

Paihiar. 

Pathiar is a small village some 12 miles from Dharmsala. Pathilr. 

Two inscriptions of a primitive type, cut in both the Brahmi 
and Kharoshti scripts, in letters of remarkable size, recording 
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CHAPTER IV. the dedication of a garden and tank, probably in the 3rd century 
PUcm B * C -> have been foundGd here - 

“ d Sujanpur Tim. 

Sujanpur-Tira is a town on the Beas (31° 50' N. and 70° 33 
E.) which derives the second part of its name from the Tira, or 
palace, commenced by Abhaya Chand, the Katoeh King of 
Kangra, in 1748 A. D. Gliamand Chand founded the town 
and Sansar Chand, the great Katoeh Ruler, completed it 
and held his court here. The township is picturesque, with a 
fine chaugan and grassy plain surrounded by trees, but the 
palace, a highly finished building of regal proportions, has 
fallen into disrepair since the Katoeh family took up its resi¬ 
dence in Lambagraon. There are five old temples at Tira and 
Sujanpur. The shops and houses in the latter form a sort of 
circle along a beautiful and open plain, on one side of which is 
the Civil Rest House. If contains the tomb of Nawab Ghulam 
Muhammad of Rarnpur, who having left his own country 
sought the protection of Raja Sansar Chand. The Tira palaces 
were the winter residence of Raja. Sansar Chand and the Alampur 
palaces on the other side of the river were his summer resort. 
The temple, Gauri Shankar, also called Sansar Chandreshwar, 
was built during the time of Raja Sans&r Chand in 1793 A. D. 
(Samvat 1851) arid a muafi of Rs. 1,600 was attached to this 
temple. The temples of Murli Manohar and Narbadeshwar 
were also built in his ti m e in 1790 and 1828 A. D. respectively 
(Samvats 1848 and 1881) and a muafi of Rs. 1,100 was fixed 
for each of these temples. It is said the temples owe their origin 
to his Rani, Suketan. Raja Pramodh Chand came from Mahal 
Mori to Sujanpur Tira in 1848 A. D. when he raised the standard 
of revolt. The Raja’s army was debated by Mr. Barnes at 
Gawal-tilla between Thurl and Tira and when Mr. Barnes arrived 
at Tira, the Raja surrendered. 

Bhawarna. 

Bhawarna. Bhawarna is almost a town in Palampur Tahsil. It has 

a long line of shops which supply the -wants of the villages 
in the neighbourhood. The place is only 6 miles from Palampur. 
A kuhl runs through the bazar, and the shops are well stocked. 
There is a Police rest-house and a Police outpost here, also a 
Primary school and sub-post office. 

(B).— Archeology of Kangra Proper. 

Kangra proper, the ancient Trigarta, is singularly rich in 
autiquarian remains belonging to the Brahmanieal, Buddhist 
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Rnd Jain religions. Notwithstanding the repeated Muslim in- CHA PTE R IV. 
v a si oris and the disastrous earthquake of the 4th April 1905 Place* of interest 
ancient Hindu temples are better preserved here than in any Awtwsolos'j. 
other district of the Punjab. This is no doubt largely due to 
the former inaccessibility of the District. From the account of 
the Nurpur rebellions it is evident that in the 17t,h century the 
Kangra valley was still largely covered with dense and im¬ 
penetrable jungle. 


Earliest in date are the rock-inscriptions of Pathiar and 
Kaniara 1 which are of the same type, though probably separated 
by some four centuries. Both are short dedicatory records each 
consisting of only two or three words, cut into the rock in bold 
letters. 


The Pathiar inscription, which for paheographic reasons 
may be assigned to the third or second century B. 0. records the 
construction of a tank ( pukarini ) by a person called Vayula, and 
the Kaniara inscription (2nd or 3rd centuiy A. D.) the founding 
of a convent {drama) by an individual of the name of Kirshnayasa. 
The interesting point regarding those two epigraphs is that each 
of them is written in two different scripts, viz., the ancient Brahnri 
from which all the later Indian alphabets have been derived, 
and the Kharoshthf which was used in the Punjab and the Trans- 
Indus country from about 300 B. 0. to about 300 A. D. It would 
appear from the inscriptions in question that both those scripts 
were known in the lower Beas valley'. 

It is impossible to decide to which religion the rock-inscrip¬ 
tions of Pathiar and Kaniara are to be assigned ; but in the 
cam of the Kaniara inscription we may surmise that it refers 
to a Buddhist monastery, unless the word drama were to be 
taken in its ordinary meaning of “ a garden.” 


Undoubted Buddhist remains have come to light at two 
places in the district, viz., at Chari situated 8 miles to the east 
of Nagarkot, and just 1 mile to the north-east of Nagarota, 
and at Chrtru, 6 miles from Bhagsii and 5 miles from Nagarkot. 
At the former place were found the foundations of a temple bull', 
of large-sized stones which were fastened together with iron 
clamps. An inscribed pedestal which once must have supported 
the image of the boar-headed goddess Marichi of Vajravaralu 
(“ the She-boar of the Thunder-holt ”) proves that the temple 


1 The inscription of Kaniara, 3 miles east of lower DharmsAIaon the bank of 
the Manji torrent, was discovered by Sir B. C. Bayley and edited by him in 1854, 
Vide also Sir Alexander Cunningham's Archl. Survey Report, Vo!. V (1875), 
page 175. It was re-edited by Dr. Vogel in the Epigraphia Indica, Voi. VII, pages 
116 —119, together with the Pathiir inscription then edited for the first time. 
PathiAr lies 9*01169 sou th of Kaniara on the bank of the Buner rivulet at » 
distance of about one mile from the Dadh Travellers’ Bungalow. 
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in question must have been a Buddhist shrine. The inscription, 
which contained no date, may be attributed to the 5th or 6th 
century A. D. 1 

The remains at Chetru consisted of the ruins of a stupa,, 
locally known as Bhim Tila and measuring some 830 feet in 
circumference, situated at the confluence -of the Manji and the 
Gurlu ndlds. The Buddhist character of this monument appears 
from the discovery of a Buddha image and a detached Buddha 
head now preserved in the Lahore Museum 2 . Neither of these 
sculptures betrays any great skill or artistic merit. 

An object of excellent workmanship is the Buddha statuette 
(height nearly 12") wrought in brass and inlaid with other metals 
which was obtained from a dharmsdlant Latch pur in the Niirpur 
Tahsi 1, and purchased for the Lahore Museum 3 . The elaborate 
pedestal bears a dedicatory inscription, from the character of 
which it may he concluded that the image must belong to the 
6th century. But in the case of a portable object like the present 
it is impossible to tell whether it originally belonged to the dis¬ 
trict m which it was discovered. A brass statuette of the four¬ 
armed \ishuu, provided with a short inscription in a late type 
of Striads, was acquired from the same locality and deposited in 
the Lahore Museum. 

We have the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
(Hiuen Tsiaug), that in the first halt of the 7th century there 
were in the kingdom of Jalandhara (to which Kangra belonged) 
no less than 50 convents harbouring about 2,000 monks who 
were students both of the Great and the Little Vehicle. 

Among the shrines of the Brahmanical faith we must mention 
in the first place the remarkable group of rock-cut temples at 
Masrur, which stand on the summit of a sandstone range of hills, 
here some 2,500 feet in elevation. While by path only 8 miles 
from the small, but ancient town of Haripur and some 12 miles 
from Nagarkot, only rough inter-hamlet tracks provide the sole 
access to it. Its inaccessibility explains why it escaped notice 
until the year 1913 when it was first noticed by Mr. H. L. Shuttle- 
worth, I.C.S., and subsequently surveyed by Mr. H. Hargreaves 
of the Archaeological Survey. 4 The ‘temples of Masrur are es¬ 
pecially remarkable, because rock-hewn shrines, so common 

. Cunningham A. S? R. Vol. V, page 177 f„ pi. ” ALLlT art ributes the 
inscription to tlio 7th or 8th century. The original has disappeared. 

-x A T ! nuu . 1 PtogK*® Report, Superintendent, Archl. Survey, Punjab and 
United Provinces (Northern) Circle for 1904-0.7, pate 4 !> f. and for 19064)6, pages 

At lv fMlU. OD. 

* Archl. Survey Report for 1004-05, pages 107, ff„ pi. XXXV. 

* k- Shnitfeworth, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLTV (1916), pages ) ff., 
“‘“H. Hargreaves, Archl. Survey Report for 1915-16, pay o 39 ff.pl; XXVII— 
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in Western and Southern India, are wholly unknown in the 
Himalayan regions. They form a group of fifteen shrines of the CHAPTE V. 
well-known sikhara type of Indo-Aryan architecture, profusely places of intwrMt. 
decorated with sculptural ornament. The main shrine is known Archaeology, 
as Thdkr.rdvara (the name by which Vishnu temples are generally 
designated) and contains three stone images, said to represent 
Rama,.Lakshmana and Sita. But these were recently introduced. 

The presence of the figure of Siva, in the centre of the lintel of 
the main shrine, affords a strong presumption that the temple 
was originally dedicated to Mahadeva. There is no inscription 
to fix the date of construction of the Masriir temples, but on the 
evidence of style Mr. Hargreaves concludes that the monu¬ 
ment can hardly be assigned to an earlier date than the bth 
century of our era and may possibly be somewhat later. 

One of the most remarkable monuments of the Bias valley 
is the temple of Baijnath. 1 The village of that name is situated 
23 miles east of Nagarkot, as the crow flies, close to the Mandi 
border and on the main road which leads from the Punjab plains 
through Kangra, Kulu, Lahul, and Ladakh to Central Asia. 

Baijnath is in reality the appellation of the chief temple de¬ 
dicated to Siva Vaidyanatha (“ Lord of Physicians ”) by which 
the village itself has become known. The original name of the 
village was Kiragrama. This we.learn from the two extensive 
Sarada inscriptions incised on stone slabs which in elegant and 
florid Sanskrit verse give the history of the foundation of the 
temple by two local merchants. “ There is in Trigarata,” we 
read in the inscription, “the pleasant village of Kiragrama, the 
home of numerous virtues where the river called Binduka, leaping 
from the lap of the mountain, with glittering wide waves resembl¬ 
ing playing-balls, merrily plays, like a bright maiden in the first 
bloom of youth. That village is protected by the strong-armed 
Rajanaka Lakshmana.” The river Binduka, so well described 
by the poet, is the modern Binnu, a tributary of the Beas. 2 3 

At the time of the Baijnath inscriptions the village of Kira, 
grama had for at least eight generations been the seat of a feudal 
chief or Rana (Sanskrit rajanaka ) who owed allegiance to the Kings 
of Trigarta or Jalandhara, The site of the castle, in which the 

1 The Baijnath temple has been described by Cunningham, A. S. E. Vol. V., 
pages 178, Pi. XLII and XLIV, and by Fergus,son, His, of Indian and Eastern 
ArcMt. (London 1899), pages 414 ff., revised ed. (London 1910) Vol. I., pages 297 
ff., fig. 165. The inscriptions were edited by Dr. G. Biihler, Epigrapftia Indica, 

Vol. I, page 97, ff. Cf. also the author’s paper Archl. Surrey Report, for 1905-06, 
page 17 ff., pi. V-VI and fig. 5. 

3 The name of the river in question has sometimes been rendered as Binoiv 
(Monrcroft) and Binwa (Cunningham), hut the correct form is Binnu, derived from 
the ancient Bindhu(ka). 
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CHA PTE R IV. barons of Baijnath resided, is still pointed out in a locality known 
Placet of interest as Jhakhpur and now occupied by the Dak Bungalow. Old 
•antArcheology, inen remember having seen remnants of walls and tanks on the 
Spot, and small copper coins are said to have been found there in 
great numbers. 

Lakshmana, the Dana of Kiragrama, was a vassal of Jayacli- 
andra, the Euler of Trigarta. It is stated in the inscription 
that the Rana’s mother, Lakshana, was a daughter of Hridaya* 
chandra of Trigarta. The fact that Lakshmana’s father had 
received a daughter of his liege-lord in marriage shows the politi¬ 
cal importance of these barons of the Mountains. The epigraph 
thus acquaints us with the names of two Rajas of Kangra : 
Hridayachandra and Jayachandra, who, as we shall see, must 
have lived in the second half of the 12th century. It is interest¬ 
ing to find that these rulers of Kangra bore names composed with 
the word chandra ( = moon), as was customary with the Katoch 
dynasty of later times. 1 

The inscription farther records that in Lakshmana’s barony 
there lived “a well-known merchant, named Manyuka, the son 
of Siddha, whose younger brother, undivided from him in property 
and solely intent upon pious works, is called Ahuka and whose 
blameless wife is called Gulha. By him, a bee in the park of 
Devotion, and by his brother, has been erected this temple of 
Siva, at the door of which stand the statues of Ganga, Yamuna 2 
and other deities' together with a mandapa. The high-minded 
son of Asika, named Nayaka, who is at the head of the masons, 
•came from Susarman’s town to this village, likewise Thodhuka, 
the son of Sammana. By these two together has the very lofty 
temple of Siva been fashioned with the chisel as well as the 
mandapa ; it has been constructed in accordance with the opinion 
of Samu and on it glitter the figures of the crowd of the Ganas.” 3 
It is interesting to find that the architects employed by the two 
merchants came from Kangra town. For there can be little 
doubt that Dr. Bidder was right in identifying Susarmapura 
with that place. Susraman is the name of the ruler of Trigarta 
in the Mahabharata. 


Two earlier Rulers of Trigarta, Rrithvlchandra and his son Bhutan achandra 
who are mentioned m the Edjatarangini (V. 143-147) as contemporaries of Kina 
Sankaravvarman of Kashmir (A.D. 883-902) havelikewisenames endingin chandra. 

The Chronicle further mentions a King of Jalandhara, named Induchandra 
who Was contemporaneous with King Anantadeva of Kashmir(A. I). 1028-63). 

s The sacred rivers Ganges and Jumna represented as goddesses. The 
images of these two deities usually stand on both sides of the entrance of Hindu 
temples. 

* The animal-headed followers of Siva, of which Ganesa {or Ganapati), 
-as his name indicated, is the leader. 
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The date of the two inscriptions is expressed both in the CHA PTE R IV. 
Saptarshi and in the Salta eras. The Saka date was first read p 1>CM ^ ^ ttrMt 
by Cunningham as 726, corresponding with A. D. 804. The true and Archeology, 
date, however, must be the Saka year 1126 corresponding with 
A. T). 1204. 1 


The Baijnath temple is orientated due west. It consists of 
a puri or adytum, 8 feet square inside and 18 feet outside, sur¬ 
mounted by a spire of the usual conical shape, and of a mandapa 
of front hall, 20 feet square inside, covered with a low pyramid 
shaped roof. The adytum which contains the linga known as 
Vaidaya natha is entered through a small ante-room with two 
pillars in antis. The roof of the mandapa is supported by four 
massive pillars connected by raised benches which form, as it 
were, a passage leading up to the entrance of the sanctum. 
The architraves resting on these pillars divide the space of the 
ceiling into nine compartments, each of which is closed by 
means of corbelling slabs. 

In front of the mandapa rises a stately porch resting on four 
columns. “ The shafts of these pillars,” Tergusson remarks 
“ are plain cylinders, of very classical proportions, and the bases 
also show that they are only slightly removed from classical 
design. The square plinth, the two toruses, the cavetto or hollow- 
moulding between are all classical, but. partially hidden by Hindu 
ornamentation, of great elegance but unlike anything found 
afterwards.” The capitals of the pot-and-foliage type are dis¬ 
cussed by the same author at considerable length. 

Both the south and. north wall of the mandapa are adorned 
with a graceful balcony window. The four corners are strengthen¬ 
ed by means of massive buttress-like projections in the shape of 
half-engaged miniature sikhara temples, each containing two 
niches in which image slabs are placed. Smaller niches in 
slightly projecting chapels are found between the corner pro¬ 
jections and the entrance and balcony windows. 

The outer walls of the sanctum are enriched with three 
pillared niches enclosed in projecting chapels, each flanked by 
two niches of smaller size. The central niche in the east wall 
contains an image of the sun-god Surya wearing a laced jacket. 
It is placed on a marble pedestal which originally must have 
belonged to a figure of the Jina Mahavira, as appears from a 


1 The question of the date has been fully discussed in the author’s paper, 
j Arc,hi. Survey Report, for 1905-00, pa."e 1.9-f.) 
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CHAPTER IV. Nagari inscription dated in the Vikrarua year 1296 (A. D. 

Place* of interest 

and Archaelogy. It W as assumed by Cunningham and Fe gu son that the 

Baijnath temple had undergone a thorough restoration at the 
bands of Raja Sansar Chand Katoch (A. D. 1776—1824). But 
Sir Aurel Stein, who had the advantage of personally inspecting 
the temple in December 1892, expressed the opinion that the 
building “has not undergone such very great alterations as the 
earlier describees state.” He points out, that the doorway of 
the adytum is still decorated with the images of the river goddesses 
mentioned in the inscription. Only the roof seems to be modern ; 
and according to the statements of the local priests it was 
renovated in the days of Raja Sansar Chand, II. 

The temple of Baijnath, although situated at no great dis¬ 
tance from the centre of the earthquake of the 4th. April 1905, 
suffered but slight injury from that catastrophe. The neighbour¬ 
ing smaller temple of Sidhnath, on the contrary, completely 
collapsed. 1 

The various buildings belonging to the historical fort of 
Kangra were nearly all seriously damaged by the earthquake 
of 1905. The whole fort was turned into a mass of ruins. Its 
rock-built ramparts, which it took the hosts of Hindustan 
many months to scale, were hurled down in a few seconds by 
the mighty hand of Nature. 

The fort is entered through a small courtyard enclosed 
between two gates which are known as Fhatak and only date 
from the Sikh period, as appears from an inscription over the 
entrance. These gates possess no archaeological interest. From 
here a long and narrow passage leads up to the top of the Fort 
through the Ahani and Amiri Darwaza, both attributed to Nawab 
Alif KMn, the first governor of Kangra under the Great Moghuls. 
Some 500 feet from the outer gate the passage turns round at a 
very sharp angle and passes through the Jahangiri Darwaza. 
Cunningham notes that this is said to have been the outer gate 
of the Fortress in Hindu times and that its original name is 
unknown. The Jahangiri Darwaza, however, has entirely the 
appearance of a Muhammadan building and, judging from its 
name, would seem to have been raised by Jahangir after his 
conquest of the Fort in A. D. 1620. 


1 The inscription was edited by Dr. G. Buhler in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vo. I., page 118-fi It mentions that the image was placed in a sanctuary ( chaitya), 
•of Mah&vira. It was erected by two merchants who, according to Dr. Buhler, 
probably came from the province of Gujarat. Their spiritual preceptor, Suri Deva* 
bhadra, who consecrated the image, must have belonged to the Svetainbraa 
sub-division of the Jain community. 
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There is some reason to assume that a white marble slab CHAPTER IV. 
bearing a Persian inscription, of which two fragments were ne- pi(lceJ of interest 
covered in 1905, originally occupied a sunk panel over the gate in an d Archeology. 
question. 1 It in all probability was a record of Jahangir’s 
conquest of the Fort, an exploit on which he prides himself so 
much in his Memoirs. 

The Amiri and Jabangm Darwaza received serious injury 
in the great earthquake, but could be repaired. Not so the 
next two gates, called the Andheri (or Handeli) and the Darsani 
Daiwaza which were completely ruined. The Darsani Darwaza, 
when extant, was flanked by defaced statues of the river-goddess¬ 
es, Ganga and Yamuna, and must date back to a time previous 
to the Muslim occupation of the Fort. It gave access to a court¬ 
yard, along the south side of which stood the shrines of Lakshnu- 
Narayana, Sitala, and Arnbika Devi. Between the two last- 
mentioned buildings a staircase led up to the palace, a struct ire 
of no architectural interest. The so-called temples of Lakshmi- 
Narayana and Sitala, by far the most valuable edifices in the 
K&ngra Fort, were turned into a mass of ruins by the earthquake 
of April 1905. 2 They were square chambers profusely decorated 
with carvings. It is questionable whether they have been rightly 
designated as temples, as there was no indication that they ever 
contained any object of worship. Their ornamentation, however, 
left no doubt that they were originally intended for religious 
purposes. 

The temple of Arnbika Devi is a much plainer structure, 
evidently of no great age. The only ancient portions seem to be 
the pillars and architraves of the mandapa or ante-room which 
originally must have been an open, twelve-pillared pavilion, 
roofed over in the corbelling fashion of Hindu architecture. By 
bricking up the intercolumnations the pavilion was converted 
into a square chamber now covered by a flat dome. The latter 
feature indicates that this reconstruction happened during the 
Muhammadan occupation. The adjoining building, used as 
the shrine proper, must have been a monument of the short period 
during which Sansar Chand held the Kangra Fort. The"clumsy 

1 The obverse of each fragment is carved with a trident or trisul between a 
pair of footprints. Presumably the inscribed slab was removed from its original 
place and broken to pieces at the time when the Fort was captured by SansAr 
Ghand in 1786 A. B. The fragments were then turned to Hindu worship. They 
were recovered in the temple of Arnbika Devi and were removed to the Lahore 
Museum shortly before the earthquake. For a transcript and reproduction of the 
fragmentary Persian inscription, vide Arckl. Sarvry ttepi-t for 1905-06, page 
13, fig. 1. The gate, as it was before and after the earthquake, is shown in 
plate I. 

s Those buildings, before and after the earthquake, are shown in Arch- 
Swvey Report for 1906-06, pi. II. 
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CHA PTE R IV. s h a p e G f the spire bears ample evidence of its late date. 
Placet of interest Jt is a curious example of the capricious action of the earthquake, 
end Archaeology, that this building was destroyed, whereas the adjoining man dap a 
did not show any sign of injury. 

To the south of the Ambika, temple there are two small 
Jain shrines, facing west. One of them contains merely a pedestal 
which must have belonged to a Tirthankar image. In the other 
is placed a seated statue of Adinatha with a partly oblitera¬ 
ted inscription dated, according to Cunningham, in Samrat 1523 
(A. D. 1466) in the reign of Sansar Chand I. 

In the city of Kangra the only place of any antiquity is the 
small temple of Indreshvara. 2 It is ascribed to Raja Indra- 
chandra the first member of whose name, according to a common 
practice, is coupled with that of the deity—Isvara, he., Siva— 
to whom the shrine is dedicated. If Cunningham was right in 
identifying this Indrachandra with the Induchandra of Jalan- 
dhara mentioned in the Rdjdtamnrjini (VII, 150) as a contem¬ 
porary of Anantadeva of Kashmir (A. I). 1028—63), it would 
follow- that the Indresvara temple dates from the 11th century. 
The most valuable and at the same time the most delicate portion 
of the edifice, vis., the open pavilion supported on four ornamental 
pillars which sheltered Siva’s bull Nandi, collapsed in the earth¬ 
quake. To the east of this pavilion is the shrine containing the 
lintjam which forms the object of worship. It measures only 9 
feet 2 inches square outside.' The floor is 2 feet below- the level 
of the paved street which shows the amount of accumulation 
that has taken place since the temple was built . To the south 
of the pavilion is another chamber which seems to have been the 
original shrine. On both sides of its entrance are two Jain 
inrages described by Sir Alexander Cunningham. 2 One of 
these images represent* the Tirthankhar Adinatha, as is indicated 
by the effigy of a bull on the pedestal. It bears, moreover, a 
Sar&da inscription, dated in the year 50 of the Lokakala or 
Saptarshi era. Dr. JBuhler, who edited the inscription, believed 
it to be nearly contemporaneous with the Baijnath eulogies on 
account of the similarity of the character. 

The most celebrated sanctuary of the Kangra District, 
though by no means foremost in antiquarian interest, was the 
temple of the goddess Vajreshvari or M&ta Devi at Bhawan, 
the suburb of Kangra tow-n, about half-way down the northern 

1 Cunningham, Archl, Survey Report, Vol. V, page 164. f. ef. also A. S K 
for 1905-06, pp. 1 S-f., pi. HI. 

. 1 JVpit/r. Indica, Vol. I., page 120, The Abhayaehandra mentioned in the 

ascription wfts not a ruler of K&ngra, as Cunningham supposed, hut a Jain 
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slope of the Malkera Hill. There can be little doubt that from CHAPTER IV. 
very remote times the spot was held sacred, but the temple which p laces 0 f interest 
fell a victim to the earthquake of 1905 was not of very great and Archeology, 
age. An extensive Sanskrit inscription 1 preserved in the porch 
of the temple records that it was built in the reign of “ Shahi 
Mahammada ” who has been identified by Cunningham with 
Muhammad Sayyid, who reigned at Delhi from A. D. 1433 to 
1446. At the time of its foundation the B&ja of Kangra was 
Sansar Chand I, the year of whose accession must have been A. D. 

1429-30. The inscription also gives the names of his father 
Kararn Chand (Skt. Karmaehandra) and of his grandfather 
Megh Chand (Skt. Megliachandra). 

The temple, the foundatin of which is recorded in the in¬ 
scription, was entirely renovated by Desa Singh, the Sikh Gover¬ 
nor of Kangra. Before the earthquake it presented the ap¬ 
pearance of a square tower decorated with balconies and kiosks in 
the gaudy style of the period and surmounted by a bulb-shaped, 
ribbed dome which, according to Cunningham’s informants, 
was gilded by Chand Kflur, the wife of the Maharaja Sher Singh. 

That this pretentious structure still concealed the original shrine 
became manifest in the earthquake ; for among the debris scat¬ 
tered over the courtyard could be seen the spire of the ancient 
pmple which had come down in one solid mass of masonry. 2 

A place of considerable historical importance is the fort of 
.Nftrpur, once the seat of the PatMnia Rajas. By far the most 
interesting building in the Nun»->v 5s the ruined temple 
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P ind e Arch*ology St timt tem P le Wiis dedicated to Vislmu. In all probability 
it was built by Raja Basu (the founder of the fort, who died in 
A. D. 1613 ) and destroyed when the rebellion of his son and 
successor, Suraj Mall, was suppressed by the army of Jahangir 
in A. D. 1618. 

Among the ancient monuments of secondary importance 
in the Kangra District we may mention the temple of Ambikesh- 
vara at Haripur, profusely decorated with carvings and believed 
to be the oldest shrine of the place; the well-known sanctuary 
of Jwalamukhi, “ the flame mouthed goddess,” more renowned 
as a place of pilgrimage than for its architectural merits ; a richly 
sculptured masonry tank or naun at Jowali; and the Thakur- 
dvara of Fatehpur which is adorned with frescoes relating to the 
legend of Krishna and ascribed to Raja MandhiHA of Nurpur 
(A. D. 1667—1700). 

Moslem buildings of any note do not occur in the Distric 
but attention may be drawn to the tomb of Rahmat All Sh# 
near Kangra town which has a Persian inscription dated in f 
Hijri year 1121 (A. D. 1748). 

Principal Forts in Kdngra District. Locality. 
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Note ,—The proposed Railway line which is being surveyed in 
connection with the Mandi Hydraulic scheme is not 
shown here. 








